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PEEFACE. 


In  this  edition  we  have  sought  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences which  are  apt  to  attend  commentaries  on 
philosophical  writers,  by  the  plan  of  putting  together,  in 
the  form  of  continuous  introductions,  such  explanation 
and  criticism  as  we  had  to  offer,  and  confining  the  foot- 
notes almost  entirely  to  references,  which  have  been 
carefiilly  distinguished  from  Hume's  own  notes.  For  the 
introductions  to  the  first  and  second  volumes  Mr.  Green 
alone  is  responsible.  -The  introduction  to  the  third  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Grose,  who  also  has  undertaken  the 
revision  of  Hume's  text. 

Throughout  the  introductions  to  Volumes  L  and  H., 
except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  *Hume'  must  be 
understood  to  mean  Hume  as  represented  by  the  *  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature.'  In  taking  this  as  intrinsically  the 
best  representation  of  his  philosophy,  we  may  be  thought 
to  have  overlooked  the  well-known  advertisement  which 
(in  an  edition  posthumously  published)  he  prefixed  to 
the  volume  containing  his  ^  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Human  Understanding  and  the  Principles  of  Morals.'  In 
it,  after  stating  that  the  volume  is  mainly  a  reproduction 
of  what  he  had  previously  published  in  the  *  Treatise,'  he 
expresses  a  hope  that  *some  negligences  m  his  former 
reasoning,  and  more  in  the  expression,'  have  been  cor- 
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rected,  and  desires  *  that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone 
be  regarded  as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments 
and  principles.'  Was  not  Hume  himself  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  the  best  judge  of  what  was  an  adequate  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  and  is  there  not  an  unbecoming  assurance 
in  disregarding  such  a  voice  from  his  tomb? 

Our  answer  is  that  if  we  had  been  treating  of  Hume  as 
a  great  hterary  character,  or  exhibiting  the  history  of  his 
individual  mind,  due  account  must  have  been  taken  of  it. 
Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  object  which,  in  the 
Introductions  to  Volumes  I.  and  11.,  we  have  presented  to 
ourselves.  (See  Introd.  to  Vol.  I.  §  4.)  Our  concern 
has  been  with  him  as  the  exponent  of  a  philosophical 
system,  and  therefore  specially  with  that  statement  of  his 
system  which  alone  purports  to  be  complete,  and  which 
was  written  when  philosophy  was  still  his  chief  interest, 
without  alloy  from  the  disappointment  of  literary  am- 
bition. Anyone  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the 
'  Inquiries  '  alongside  of  the  original  *  Treatise '  will  find 
that  their  only  essential  difference  from  it  is  in  the  way  of 
omission.  They  consist  in  the  main  of  excerpts  from  the 
*  Treatise,'  re-written  in  a  lighter  style,  and  with  the  more 
diflScult  parts  of  it  left  out.  It  is  not  that  the  difficulties 
which  logically  arise  out  of  Hume's  system  are  met,  but 
that  the  passages  which  most  obviously  suggest  them  have 
disappeared  without  anything  to  take  their  place.  Thus 
in  the  *  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  Understanding ' 
there  is  nothing  whatever  corresponding  to  Parts  11.  and 
IV.  of  the  first  Book  of  the  *  Treatise-'  The  effect  of  this 
omission  on  a  hasty  reader  is,  no  doubt,  a  feehng  of  great 
relief.  Common-sense  is  no  longer  actively  repelled  by  a 
doctrine  which  seems  to  undermine  the  real  world,  and 
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can  more  easily  put  a  construction  on  the  account  of  the 
law  of  causation,  which  remains,  compatible  with  the 
'  objective  validity '  of  the  law — such  a  construction  as  in 
fact  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Mill's  Logic.  How  inconsistent 
this  construction  is  with  the  principles  from  which  Hume 
started,  and  which  he  never  gave  up  ;  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  anyone  who  had  assimilated  his  system  as 
a  whole ;  how  close  is  the  organic  connection  between  all 
the  parts  of  this  as  he  originally  conceived  it — ^we  must 
trust  to  the  following  introductions  to  show.  (See,  in 
particular,  Introd.  to  Vol.  L  §§  301  and  321.) 

The  only  discussion  in  the  *  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding,*  to  which  nothing  in  his  earlier  publica- 
tion corresponds,  is  that  on  Miracles.  On  the  relation  in 
which  this  stands  to  his  general  theory  some  remarks 
will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  L  (§  324,  note). 
The  chief  variations,  other  than  in  the  way  of  omis- 
sion, between  the  later  redaction  of  his  ethical  doctrine 
and  the  earlier,  are  noticed  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  II. 
(§§  31,  43,  and  46,  and  notes). 
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Thebe  is  a  view  of  the  history  of  mankind,  by  this  time  How  the 
fanuliarised  to  Englishmen,  which  detaches  from  the  chaos  ^jj^^^hr 
of  events  a  connected  series  of  ruling  actions  and  beliefs —  should  be 
the  aehievement  of  great  men  and  great  epochs,  and  assigns  ^^^^^ 
to  these  in  a  special  sense  the  term  *  historical.'  According 
to  this  theory — which  indeed,  if  there  is  to  be  a  theory  of 
History  at  all,  alone  gives  the  needful  simplification — the 
mass  of  nations  must  be  regarded  as  left  in  swamps  and  shal* 
lows  outside  the  main  stream  of  hnman  developments  They 
have  either  never  come  within  the  reach  of  the  hopes  and 
institutions  which  make  history  a  progress  instead  of  a  cycle, 
or  they  have  stiffened  these  into  a  dead  body  of  ceremony 
and  cfUBte,  or  at  some  great  epoch  they  have  failed  to  discern 
the  sign  of  the  times  and  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against 
themselyes.  Thus  permanently  or  for  generations,  with  no 
principle  ofmotion  but  unsatisfied  want,  without  the  assimi- 
lative ideas  which  from  the  strife  of  passions  elicit  moral 
results,  they  have  trodden  the  old  round  of  war,  trade,  and 
&ction,  adding  nothing  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  man.  It 
would  seem  that  the  historian  need  not  trouble  himself  with 
them,  except  so  far  as  relation  to  them  determines  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  progressive  nations. 

2.  A  corresponding  theory  may  with  some  confidence  be 
applied  to  simplify  the  history  of  philosophical  opinion.  The 
common  plan  of  seeking  this  history  in  compendia  of  the 
systems  of  philosophical  writers,  taken  in  the  gross  or  with 
no  discrimination  except  in  regard  to  time  and  popularity,  is 
mainly  to  blame  for  the  common  nation  that  metaphysical 
enquiry  is  an  endless  process  of  thi-eshing  old  straw.  Such 
enquiry  is  really  progressive,  and  has  a  real  history,  but  it  is 
a  history  represented  by  a  few  great  names.  At  rare  epochs 
there  appear  men,  or  sets  of  men,  with  the  true  speculative 
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impulse  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  to  the  end,  and 
with  the  faculiy  of  discerning  the  true  point  of  departure 
which  previous  speculation  has  fixed  for  them.  The  intfinrals 
are  occupied  by  commentators  and  exponents  of  the  last  true 
philosopher,  if  it  has  been  his  mission  to  construct ;  if  it  has 
been  sceptical,  by  writers  who  cannot  understand  the  fatal 
question  that  he  has  asked,  and  thus  still  dig  in  the  old  yein 
which  he  had  exhausted,  and  of  which  his  final  dilemma  had 
shown  the  bottom.  Such  an  interval  was  that  which  in  the 
growth  of  continental  philosophy  followed  on  the  epoch  of 
Leibnitz ;  an  interval  of  academic  exposition  or  formulation, 
in  which  the  system,  that  had  been  to  the  master  an  incom- 
plete enquiry,  became  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples  a  one- 
sided dogmatism.  In  the  line  of  speculation  more  dis- 
tinctively English,  a  like  regime  of  ^strenua  inertia'  has 
prevailed  since  the  time  of  Hume.  In  the  manner  of  its  un- 
profitableness, indeed,  it  has  difiPered  from  the  Wolfian  period 
in  Germany,  just  as  the  disinterested  scepticism  of  Hume 
differed  from  the  system-making  for  purposes  of  edification 
to  which  Leibnitz  applied  himself.  It  has  been  unprofitable, 
because  its  representatives  have  persisted  in  philosophising 
upon  principles  which  Hume  had  pursued  to  their  legitimate 
issue  and  had  shown,  not  as  their  enemy  but  as  their  advo- 
cate, to  render  all  philosophy  futile.  Adopting  the  premises 
and  method  of  Locke,  he  cleared  them  of  all  illogical  adap- 
tations to  popular  belief,  and  experimented  with  them  on  the 
body  of  professed  knowledge,  as  one  only  could  do  who  had 
neither  any  twist  of  vice  nor  any  bias  for  doing  good,  but 
was  a  philosopher  because  he  could  not  help  it. 

8.  As  the  result  of  the  experiment,  the  method,  which 
began  with  professing  to  explain  knowledge,  showed  know- 
ledge to  be  impossible.  Hume  himself  was  perfectly  cognisant 
of  ^s  result,  but  his  successors  in  England  and  Scotland 
would  seem  so  far  to  have  been  unable  to  look  it  in  the  &ce. 
They  have  either  thrust  their  heads  again  into  the  bush  of 
uncriticised  belief,  or  they  have  gone  on  elaborating  Hume's 
doctrine  of  association,  in  apparent  forgetfulness  of  Hume's 
own  proof  of  its  insufficiency  to  account  for  an  intelligent,  as 
opposed  to  a  merely  instinctive  or  habitual,  experience.  An 
enquiry,  however,  so  thorough  and  passionless  as  the  'Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,'  could  not  be  in  vain ;  and  if  no  English 
athlete  had  strength  to  carry  on  the  torch,  it  was  transferred 
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to  a  more  yigorotis  line  in  Germany.  It  awoke  Kant,  as  he 
used  to  say,  from  his  ^  dogmatic  slumber/  to  put  him  into 
that  state  of  mind  by  some  called  wonder,  by  others  donbt, 
in  which  all  true  philosophy  begins.  This  state,  with  less 
ambiguity  of  terms,  may  be  described  as  that  -of  freedom 
from  presuppositions.  It  was  because  Kant,  reading  Hume 
with  tiie  eyes  of  Leibnitz  and  Leibnitz  with  the  eyes  of  Hume, 
was  able  to  a  great  extent  to  rid  himself  of  the  presupposi- 
tions of  both,  that  he  started  that  new  method  of  philosophy 
which,  as  elaborated  by  Hegel,  claims  to  set  man  free  from 
the  artificial  impotence  of  his  own  false  logic,  and  thus  qualify 
him  for  a  complete  interpretation  of  his  own  achievement- 
in  knowledge  and  morality.  Thus  the'*  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature '  and  the  '  Critic  of  Pure  Iteason,'  taken  together, 
form  the  real  bridge  between  the  old  world  of  philosophy 
and  the  new.  They  are  the  essential  *  Propeedeutik,*  without 
which  no  one  is  a  qualified  student  of  modem  philosophy.  1 
The  close  correspondence  between  the  two  works  becomes 
more  apparent  the  more  each  is  studied.  It  is  such  as  to 
gire  a  strong  presumption  that  Kant  had  studied  Hume's 
doctrine  in  its  original  and  complete  expression,  and  not 
merely  as  it  was  made  easy  in  the  *  Essays.*  The  one  with 
full  and  reasoned  articulation  asks  the  question,  which  the 
other  with  equal  fulness  seeks  to  answer.  It  is  probably  be- 
cause the  question  in  its  complete  statement  has  been  so  little 
studied  among  us,  that  the  intellectual  necessity  of  the 
Kantian  answer  has  been  so  little  appreciated.  To  trace  the 
origin  and  bring  out  the  points  of  the  question,  in  order  to 
the  exhibition  of  that  necessity,  will  be  the  object  of  the 
following  treatise.  To  do  this  thoroughly,  indeed,  would 
carry  us  back  through  Hobbes  to  Bacon.  But  as  present 
limits  do  not  allow  of  so  long  a  journey,  we  must  be  content 
with  showing  Hume's  direct  filiation  to  Locke,  who,  indeed, 
sufficiently  gathered  up  the  results  of  the  ^  empirical '  philo- 
sophy of  his  predecessors. 

4.  Such  a  task  is  yery  different  from  an  ordinary  under-  Distinction 
taking  in  literary  history,  and  requires  different  treatment.  lit^J^ 
To  the  historian  of  literature  a  philosopher  is  interesting,  if  at  historyand 
all,  on  account  of  the  personal  qualities  which  make  a  great  of  rS^iio^^ 
writer,  and  have  a  permanent  effect  on  letters  and  general  phical  »y«- 
culture.  Locke  and  Hume  undoubtedly  had  these  qualities  ^'""' 
and  produced  such  an  effect — an  effect  in  Locke's  case  more 
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intense  npon  the  immediately  following  generations,  bnt  in 
Hume's  more  remarkable  as  having  reappeared  after  near  a 
century  of  apparent  forgetfulness.     Each,  indeed,  like  every 
true  philosopher,  was  the  mouth-piece  of  a  certain  system  of 
thought  determined  for  him  by  the  stage  at  which  he  found 
the  dialectic  movement  that  constitutes  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophy, but  each  gave  to    this  system  the  stamp  of  that 
personal  power  which  persuades  men.  Their  mode  of  expres- 
sion had  none  of  that  academic  or  *  ex  cathedra  *  character, 
which  has  made  (jerman  philosophy  almost  a  foreign  litera- 
ture in  the  country  of  its  birth.     They  wrote  as  citizens  and 
men  of  the  world,  anxious  (in  no  bad  sense)  for  effect ;  and 
even  when  their  conclusions  were  remote  from  popular  belief, 
still  presented  them  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  current  terms 
used  in  the  current  senses.     It  is  not,  however,  in  their 
human  individuality  and  its  effects  upon  literature,  but  as 
the  vehicles  of  a  system  of  thought,  that  it  is  proposed  here 
to  treat  them ;  and  this  purpose  will  best  be  fulfilled  if  we 
follow  the  line  of  their  speculation  without  divergence  into 
literary  criticism  or  history,  without  remarks  either  on  the 
peculiarities  of  their  genius  or  on  any  of  the   secondaiy 
influences  which  affected  their  writings  or  arose  out  of  them. 
For  a  method  of  this  sort,  it  would  seem,  there  is  some  need 
among  us.     We  have  been  learning  of  late  to  know  much 
more  about  philosophers,  but  it  is  possible  for  knowledge 
about  philosophers  to  flourish  inversely  as  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy.     The  revived  interest  which  is  noticeable  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  may  be  an  indication  either  of  philo- 
sophical vigour  or  of  philosophical  decay.     In  those  whom 
intellectual  indolence,  or  a  misunderstood   and  disavowed 
metaphysic,  has  landed  in  scepticism  there  often  survives  a 
curiosity  about  the  literary  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
writings  which  this  curiosity  produces  tend  further  to  spread 
the  notion  that  philosophy  is  a  matter  about  which  there 
has  been  much  guessing  by  great  intellects,  but  no  definite 
truth  is  to  be  attained.     It  is  otherwise  with  those  who  see  in 
philosophy  a  progressive  effort  towards  a  fuUy-articulated 
conception  of  the  world  as  rational.     To  them  its  past  history 
is  of  interest  as  representing  steps  in  this  progress  which 
have  already  been  taken  for  us,  and  which,  if  we  will  make 
them  our  own,  carry  us  so  far  on  our  way  towards  the  freedom 
of  perfect  understanding;  while  to  ignore  them  is  not  to 
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return  to  the  simplicity  of  a  pre-philosophic  age,  but  to  con- 
demn onrselyes  to  grope  in  the  maze  of  *  cultivated  opinion,' 
itself  the  confused  result  of  those  past  systems  of  thought 
which  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  to  think  out. 

5.  The  value  of  that  system  of  thought,  which  found  its  Object  of 
clearest  expression  in  Hume,  lies  in  its  being  an  effort  to  think  ^q^?*"* 
to  their  logical  issue  certain  notions  which  since  then  have 
become  commonplaces  with  educated  Engli^ihmen,  but  which, 

for  that  reason,^  we  must  detach  ourselves  from  popular  con* 
troversy  to  appreciate  rightly.  We  are  familiar  enough  with 
these  in  the  form  to  which  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  plausi- 
bility has  gradually  reduced  them,  but  because  we  do  not 
think  them  out  with  the  consistency  of  their  original  ex- 
ponents, we  miss  their  true  value.  They  do  not  carry  us, 
as  they  will  do  if  we  restore  their  original  significance,  by  an 
intellectual  necessity  to  those  truer  notions  which,  in  fact, 
have  been  their  sequel  in  the  development  of  philosophy,  but 
have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  *  culture '  of  our  time. 
An  attempt  to  restore  their  value,  however,  if  this  be  the 
right  view  of  its  nature,  cannot  but  seem  at  first  sight  invi- 
dious. It  will  seem  as  if,  while  we  talk  of  their  value,  we 
were  impertinently  trying  to  *pull  them  to  pieces.*  But 
those  who  understand  the  difference  between  philosophical 
failures,  which  are  so  because  they  are  anachronisms,  and 
those  which  in  their  failure  have  brought  out  a  new  truth 
and  compelled  a  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  thought,  will 
understand  that  a  process,  which  looks  like  pulling  a  great 
philosopher  to  pieces,  may  be  the  true  way  of  showing 
reverence  for  his  greatness.  It  is  a  Pharisaical  way  of 
building  the  sepulchres  of  philosophers  to  profess  their  doc- 
trine or  extol  their  genius  without  making  their  spirit  our 
owD.  The  genius  of  Locke  and  Hume  was  their  readiness 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Ideas :  their  spirit  was  the  spirit  of 
Bationalism — ^the  spirit  which,  however  baffled  and  forced 
into  inconsistent  admissions,  is  stiJl  governed  by  the  faith 
that  all  things  may  ultimately  be  understood.  We  best  do 
reverence  to  their  genius,  we  most  truly  appropriate  their 
spirit,  in  so  exploring  the  difficulties  to  which  their  enquiry 
led,  as  to  find  in  them  the  suggestion  of  a  theory  which  may 
help  us  to  walk  firmly  where  they  stumbled  and  fell. 

6.  About  Locke,  as  about  every   other  philosopher,  the  probfem 

essential  questions  are.  What  was  his  problem,  and  what  was  and 

^  '  r  >  method. 
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^     his  method  9    Locke/  as  a  man  of  business,  gives  ns  the 
answers  at  starting.    His  problem  was  the  origin  of  '  ideas' 
in  the  individual  man,  and  their  connection  as  constituting' 
knowledge :  his  method  that  of  simply  ^  looking  into  his  own 
^   understanding  and  seeing  how  it  wrought.*  ^  These  answers 
commend  themselves  to  common  sense,  and  still  form  the 
text  of  popular  psychology.    If  its  confidence  in  their  value, 
as  explained  by  Locke,  is  at  all  beginning  to  be  shaken,  this 
is  not  because,  according  to  a  strict  logical  development, 
they  issued  in  Hume's  unanswered  scepticism,  which  was  too 
subtle  for  popular  eflfect,  but  because  they  are  now  open  to  a 
rougher  battery  from  the  physiologists.     Our  concern  at 
present  is  merely  to  show  their  precise  meaning,  and  the 
difBculties  which  according  to  this  meaning  they  involve. 
HiB  notion       7/^  There  are  two  propositions  on  which  Locke  is  constantly 
of  the         insisting :  one,  that  the  object  of  his  investigation  is  his  ow7i 
thing.'"*    mind ;  the  other,  that  his  attitude  towards  this  object  is  that 
•    of  mere  observation?    He  speaks  of  his  own  mind,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  just  as  he  might  of  his  own  body.    It  meant  some- 
thing bom  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  particular  animal 
organism  that  first  saw  the  light  at  Wrington  on  a  particular 
day  in  1682.    It  was  as  exclusive  of  other  minds  as  his  body 
of  other  bodies,  and  he  could  only  infer  a  resemblance  be- 
/      tween  them  and  it.  T  With  all  his  animosity  to  the  coarse 
spiritualism  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  same  notion  which  gave  that  doctrine  its  falsehood  and 
/  grotesqueness.7   He,  just  as  much  as  thcT^ntutored  Cartesian, 
regarded  the  ^  minds '  of  different  meiy'  as  so  many  different 
things ;  and  his  refutation  of  the  objectionable  hypothesis 
proceeds  wholly  from  this  view.     Whether  the  mind  is  put 
complete  into  the  body,  or  is  bom  and  grows  with  it ;  whether 
it  has  certain  characters  stamped  upon  it  to  begin  with,  or 
receives  all  its  ideas  through  the  senses ;  whether  it  is  simple 
and  therefore  indiscerptible,  or  compound  and    therefore 
perishable — all  these  questions  to  Locke,  as  to  his  opponents, 
concern  a  multitude  of  *  thinking  things '  in  him  and  them, 
merely  individual,  but  happening  to  be  pretty  much  alike. 
This  he  8-  1^^  ^  thinking  thing,'  then,  as  he  finds  it  in  himself, 

will  pas-      the  philosopher,  according  to  Locke,  has  merely  and  passively 
•erv^  ^      ^  observe,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
*  I  could  look  into  nobody's  understanding  but  my  own  to 
see  how  it  wrought,'  he  says,  but  *  I  think  the  inteHectual 
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faculties  ore  made  and  operate  alike  in  most  men.  But  if  it 
should  happen  not  to  be  so,  I  can  only  make  it  my  humble 
request,  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  those  that  are 
of  my  size,  who  find  their  minds  work,  reason,  and  know  in 
the  same  low  way  that  mine  does,  that  the  men  of  a  more 
happy  genius  will  show  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights.' —  ^ 
(Second  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Worcester.)  ^As  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  it  is  from  this  imaginary  method  of  ascertainiug 
the  origin  and  nature  of  knowledge  by  passive  observation  of 
what  goes  on  in  one's  own  mind  that  the  embarrassments  of 
Locke's  system  flow.  7  It  was  the  function  of  Hume  to  exhibit 
the  radical  flaw  in  his  master's  method  by  following  it  with 
more  than  his  master's  rigour. 

9.  As  an  observation  of  the  *  thinking  thing,'  the  *  philo-  I«  »»<*  ob- 
sophy  of  mind  '  seems  to  assume  the  character  of  a  natural  ^^bie^ 
science,  and  thus  at  once  acquu-es  definiteness,  and  if  not  cer- 
tainty, at  least  plausibiliiy.     To  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
observation,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  for  most  men 
to  tamper  with  tiie  imquestipned  heritage  of  all  educated 
intelligence.     Hence  the  impalatability  of  a  consistent  Posi- 
tivism ;  hence,  too,  on  the  other  side,  the  general  conviction 
that  the  Hegelian  reduction  of  Psychology  to  Metaphysics  is 
either  an  intellectual  juggle,  or  a  wilful  return  of  the  philo- 
sophy, which  psychologists  had  washed,  to  the  mire  of 
scholasticism.    It  is  the  more  important  to  ascertain  what 
the  observation  in  question  precisely  means.     What  observes,     ^ 
and  what  is  observed?  rAccording  to  Locke  (and  empirical 
psychology  has  never  substantially  varied  the  answer)  the 
^matter  to  be  observed  consists  for  each  man  firstly  in  certain 
impressions  of  his  own  individual  mind,  by  which  this  mind 
from  being  a  mere  blank  has  become  furnished — by  which, 
in  other  words,  his  mind  ha-s  become  actually  a  mind ;  and, 
secondly,  in  certain  operations,  which  the  mind,  thus  c^nsti-     - 
tilted,  performs  upon  the  materials  which  constitute  it.    The 
^observer,  all  the  while,  i^  the  constituted  mind  itself.     The 
^questionlat  once  arise8,\how  the  developed  man  can  observe 
in  himself)  (and  it  is  only  to  himself,  according  to  Locke, 
that  he  can  look)  (that  primitive  state  in  whic^  his  mind  was     ^ 
a  *  tabula  rasa.'  ( In  theTfirs^  place,  that  only  can  be  observed 
which  is  present ;  and  the  state  in  question  to  the  supposed 
observer  is  past.  ^1^  it  be  replied  that  it  is  recalled  by  me-    ^ 
moiy,  there  is  the  farther  objection  that  memory  ouly  recalls 
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what  has  been  previonsly  Iniown,  and  how  is  a  man^s  own 
primitive  consciousness,  as  yet  void  of  the  content  which  is 
supposed  to  come  to  it  through  impressions,  originally  known 
to  him  P     How  can  the  *  tabula  rasa  ^  be  cognisant  of  itself? 

10.  The  cover  under  which  this  difficulty  was  hidden  from 
Locke,  as  from  popular  psychologists  ever  since,  consists  in 
the  implicit  assumption  of  certain  ideas,  either  as  possessed 
by  or  acting  upon  the  mind  in  the  supposed  primitive  state, 
which  are  yet  held  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  gradual  process  of 
comparison,  abstraction,  and  generalisation.  This  assump- 
tion, which  renders  the  whole  system  resting  upon  the  inter- 
rogation of  consciousness  a  paralogism,  is  yet  the  condition 
of  its  apparent  possibility.  HLt  is  only  as  already  charged 
with  a  content  which  is  yet"^(and  for  the  individual,  truly) 
Maintained  to  be  the  gradual  acquisition  of  experience,  that 
the  primitive  consciousness  has  any  answer  to  give  to  its 
interrogator,  i 

11.  Let  us  consider  the  passage  where.  Locke  sums  up  his 
theory  of  the  *  original  of  our  ideas.'  /^Book  ii.  chap.  i. 
sec.  23,  24.)  *  Since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the 
mind,  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive 
that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with  sensation ; 
which  is  such  an  impression,  made  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
as  produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding.  It  is 
about  these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward 
objects,  that  the  mind  seems  first  to  employ  itself  in  such 
operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering,  considera- 
tion, reasoning,  &c.  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on 
its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and 
thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call 
ideas  of  reflection.  These  impressions  that  are  made  on  our 
senses  by  outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind ; 
and  its  ovm  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  intrinsical 
and  proper  to  itself,  which,  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  be- 
come also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said, 
the  original  of  all  knowledge.' '^ 

12.  Can  we  from  this  passage  elicit  a  distinct  account  of 
the  beginning  of  intelligence  ?  In  the  first  place  it  consists 
in  an  ^  idea,'  and  an  idea  is  elsewhere  (Introduction,  sec.  8) 
stated  to  be  *  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding, 
when  a  man  thinks.'  But  the  primary  idea  is  an  '  idea  of 
sensation.'    Does  this  mean  that  the  (primary  idea  is  a  sen- 
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sation,  or  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  sensation 
and  the  idea  thereof?  7  The  passage  before  us  would  seem  to 
imply  such  a  distinction.     Looking  merely  to  it,  we  should 
rprobably^  say  that  by  ifinsation  Locke  meant  *  an  impression 
or  motion  in  some  part  of  the  body ; '  by  the  idea  of  sensation 
'  a  perception  in  the  understanding,' Vhich  this  impression   "^ 
produces.    The  WJcount  of  perceptioi^itself  gives  a  (different 
resultT?   (Book  n.  chap.  ii.  sec.  3.)      *  Whatever  impressions 
are  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  Qiej  are  not  taken  notice 
of  within,  there  is  no  perception.    ^Fire  may  bum  our  bodies     . 
with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion 
be  continued  to  the  brain,  and  there  the  sense  of  heat  or  idea 
of  pain  be  produced  in  the  mind,  wherein  consists  actual 
perception.^  Here  fsensation  is  identified  at  once  with  the 
idea  and  with  perception,  as  opposed  to  the  impression  on     ^ 
the  bodily  organs.'   /To  confound  the  confusion  ^ill  farther, ^ 
in  ,a  passage  immediately  preceding  the  above,  *  Perception,' 
here  identified  with  the  idea  of  sensation^  has  been  distin- 
guished from  it,  as  *  exercised  about  it.'  i  *  Perception,  as  it  ^ 
is  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  exercised  about  our  ideas,  so 
it  is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  we  have  from  reflection.'"^  ^ 
\Taking  Locke  at  his  word,  then,  we  find  the  beginning  of 
intelligence    to  consist  in    having   an.  idea  of  sensation. 
This  idea,  however,  we  perceive,  and  to  perceive  is  to  have 
^n  idea ;  i.e.  to  have  an  idea  of  an  idea  of  sensation.  1  But 
^tof  perception  again  we  have  a  simple  or  primitive  idea. 
Therefore  the  beginning  of  intelligence  consists  in  having  an        ^ 
idea  of  an  idea  of  an  idea  of  sensation.  ( 

13.  By  insisting  on  Locke's  account  of  the  relation  between  (6)lnT»- 
the  ideas  of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection  we  might  be  f^^g^£ 
brought  to  a  different  but  not  more  luminous  conclusion.    In  reflection. 
the  passages  quoted  above,  where  this  relation  is  most  fully 
spoken  of,  it  appears  that  the  latter  are  essentially  sequent      ^ 
to  those  of  sensation. )"  '  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on 
its  own  operations,  about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and 
thereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ^ 
ideas  of  reflection.'7  Of  these  only  two  are  primary  and  ori- 

*  Cf.  Book  u. chap.  xiz. seel.    'The  thinking,  furnishes  the  mind   with  a 

pereepiion,  which  actually  accompanies  distinct  idea  which  we  call  sensation ; 

and  18  annexed  to  any  impression  on  the  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance 

bodj,  made  by  an  external  objec^  being  of  any  idea  into  the  understanding  by 

distinct  from  all  other  modiflcation^  of  the  senses/ 
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ginal  (Book  ii.  czxi.  sec.  73),viz.motivity  or  power  of  moTiug^, 

with  which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  and  perceptivity 

"  or  power  ofperception.     But  ^cording  to  Locke/as  we  have 

seen,  there  Noannot  be  anj,  the  simplest,  idea  of  sensation 

■^  without  perception.  7  If,  [then,  the  wfoa  of  perception  is 
only  given  later  and  upon  reflection,  we  must  suppose  per- 

^  ception  to  take  place  without  any  idea  of  it.l  But  with  Locke 
to  have  an  idea  and  to  perceive  are  equivalent  terms.     "W^e 
^  must  thusfoonclude  that  the  beginning  of  knowledge  is  an 
-unperceived  perception, "Which  isfagainst  his  express  state- 
ment/ elsewhere  (Book  ii.  c.  xxvii.  sec.  9),  that  it  i^*  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving  that  he  does 

^  perceive.'  7 
What  is  ^  14.  Meanwhile  a  perpetual  equivocation  is  kept  up  between 
imMwsed?  ^  supposed  imprcssiou  on  the  *  outward  parts,'  and  a  supposed 
impression  on  the  'tablet  of  the  mind.'  It  is  not  the  im- 
pression upon,  or  a  motion  in,  the  outward  parts,  as  Locke 
admits,  that  constitutes  the  idea  of  sensation.  It  is  not  an 
agitation  in  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  or  a  picture  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  that  we  are  conscious  of  when  we  see  a 
sight  or  hear  a  sound.^  The  motion  or  impression,  however, 
has  only,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  to  be  '  continued  to  the 

'  brain,'  and  it  becomes  an  idea  of  sensation.  ^  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rough  line  of  distinction  between  soul  and  body, 
which  he  draws  elsewhere,  his  theory  was  practically 
governed  by  the  supposition  of  a  cerebral  something,  in 
which,  as  in  a  third  equivocal  tablet,  the  ima.ginary  mental 
and  bodily  tablets  are  blended.^  K,  however,  the  idea  of  sen- 
sation, as  an  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks, 
differs  absolutely  from  *  a  motion  of  the  outward  parts,*  it 
does  so  no  less  absolutely,  however  language  and  metaphor 
may  disguise  the  difiEerence,  from  such  motion  as  ^  continued 
to  the  brain.'  An  instructed  Pman^  doubtless,'^  may  come  to 
think  about  a  motion^in  his  brain^as  about  a  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun^  but  to  speak  of  such  motion  as  an  idea 
of  sensation  or  an  immediate  object  of  intelligent  sense,  is  to 
confuse  between  the  object  of  consciousness  and  a  possible 

/     physical  theory  of  the  conditions  of  that  consciousness.!  It  is 

'  Cf.  Locke's  own  Btatement  (Book  ideas ;  and  two  ideas  so  diflferent  and 

Til.  iy.  sec.  10).    *The  cause  of  any  distant  one  from  another,  that  no  two 

sensation,  and  the  sensation  itself,  in  all  can  be  more  so/ 
the  simple  ideas  of  one  sense,  are  two 
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onlj,  however,  by  such  an  eqaiyocation  that  any  idea,  accord- 
iug  to  Locke's  account  of  the  idea,  can  be  described  as  an 
'  impresaion '  at  all,  or  that  the  representation  of  the  mind  as 
a  tablet,  whether  bom  blank  or  with  characters  stamped  on 
it,  has  eyen  an  apparent  meaning,  i  A  metaphor,  interpreted 
as  a  fact,  becomes  the  basis  of  his  plulosophical  system.  1  ^ 

15.  As  appUed  to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  indeed,  the  meta-  Does  the 
phor  loses  even  its  plausibility.  In  its  application  to  the  fn^^dmake 
ideas  of  sensation  it  gains  popular  acceptance  from  the  ready  bIods  oa 
confusion  of  thought  and  matter  in  the  imaginary  cerebral  i^«l^? 
tablet,  and  the  supposition  of  actual  impact  upon  this  by 
'  outward  things.'  But  in  the  case  of  ideas  of  reflection,  it  is 
the  mind  that  at  once  g^ves  and  takes  the  impression.  It 
must  be  supposed,  that  is,  to  make  impressions  on  itself. 
There  is  the  further  difficulty  that  as  perception  is  necessary 
Id  order  to  give  an  idea  of  sensation,  the  impress  of  percep- 
tioQ  must  be  taken  by  the  mind  in  its  earliest  receptivity ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  must  impress  itself  while  still  a  blank, 
still  Toid  of  any  *  furniture  *  wherewith  to  make  the  impres- 
sion. There  is  no  escape  from  this  result  unless  we  suppose 
perception  to  precede  the  idea  of  it  by  some  interval  of  time, 
which  lands  us,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  counter  difficulty  of  ^ 
supposing  an  unperceived  perception.  HLocke  disguises  the 
difficnliy  from  himself  and  his  reader  by  constantly  shifting 
both  the  receptive  subject  and  the  impressive  matter.  We 
find  the  *  tablet '  perpetually  receding.  First  it  is  the  *  out- 
ward part '  or  bodily  organ.  Then  it  is  the  brain,  to  which 
the  impression  received  by  the  outward  part  must  somehow 
be  continued,  in  order  to  produce  sensation.  Then  it  is  the 
perceptive  mind,  which  takes  an  impression  of  the  sensation 
or  has  an  idea  of  it.  Finally,  it  is  the  reflective  mind,  upon 
which  in  turn  the  perceptive  mind  makes  impressions.^  But 
the  hasty  reader,  when  he  is  told  that  the  mind  is  passively 
impressed  with  ideas  of  reflection,  is  apt  to  forget  that  tlie 
matter  which  thus  impresses  it  is,  according  to  Locke's  show- 
ing, simply  its  perceptive,  i.e.  its  passive,  self. 

16.  The  (real  source  of  these  embarrassments  in  Locke's  Source  of 
theory,  it  must  be  noted,  lies  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  in-  ^^lUe^'*^' 
dividual  consciousness  give  an  answer  to  its  interrogator  as 
to  the  beginning  of  knowledge.  "iThe  individual  looking  back 
on  an  imaginary  earliest  experience  pronounces  himself  in 
that  experience  to  have  been  simply  sensitive  and  passive. 
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The  But\by  this  he  means  consciously  sensitiye   of  something 

•simple'      and  consciously  passiye  in  relation  to  something. 1  That  is,  he 
iiodtede-^ 'Supposes  the  primitive  experience  to  have  involved  consciouB- 
■cribeg  it,    ness  of  a  self  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  thing  on  the  other, 
plex  '^ft^  ^  ^^1"  as  of  a  relation  between  the  two.^  In  the!*  idea  of 
of  sub-        sensation'  as  Locke  conceived    it,  such  a  consciousness  is 
J^^n*°^-"clearly  implied,  notwithstanding  his  confusion  of  terms.''  The 
[idea  is  a  perception,  or  consciousness  of  a  thing y  as  opposed 
-     to  a  sensation  proper  or  affection  of  the  bodily  organs.^  Of 
the  perception,  again,  there  is  an  idea,  i.e.  a  consciousness 
by  the  man,  in  the  perception,  of  himself  in  negative  relation 
to  the  thing  that  is  his  object,  and  this  consciousness  (if  we 
would  make  Locke  consistent  in  excluding  an  unperceived 
perception)  must  be  taken  to  go  along  with  the  perceptive 
act  itself,  ^o  less  than  this  indeed  can  be  involved  in  any 
act  that  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  knowledge  at  all.     It  is  the 
minimum  of  possible  thought  or  intelligence,  and  the  think- 
ing man,  looking  for  this  beginning  in  the  earliest  experience 
of  the  individual  human  animal,  must  needs  find  it  there. 
But  this  means  no  less  than  that  he  is  finding  there  already 
the  conceptions  of  substance  and  relation.     Hence  a\double 
^'    contradiction :  firstly,  a  contradiction  between  the  primari- 
ness  of  self-conscious  cognisance  of  a  thing,  as  the  beginning 
of  possible  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  primariness 
of  animal  sensation  in  the  history  of  the  individual  man  on 
the  other ;  secondly,  a  contradiction  between  the  primariness 
in  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  substance  and  relation,  and  the 
J  seemingly  gradual  attainment  of  these  ^  abstractions  ^  by  the 
individual  intellect]    The  former  of  these  contradictions  is 
blurred  by  Locke  in  the  two  main  confusions  which  we  have 
so  far  noticed :  (a)  the  confusion  between  sensation  proper 
and  perception,  which  is  covered  under  the  phrase  '  idea  of 
sensation ; '  a  phrase  which,  if  sensation  means  the  first  act  of 
intelligence,  is  pleonastic,  and  if  it  means  the  *  motion  of  the 
outward  parts  continued  to  the  brain,'  is  unmeaning ;  and  (h) 
the  confusion  between  the  physical  affection  of  the  brain  and 
the  act  of  the  self-conscious  subject,  covered  under  the  equi- 
vocal metaphor  of  impression.    The  latter  contradiction,  that 
concerning  the  ideas  of  substance  and  relation,  has  to  be 
further  considered. 
TOD^ic.        ^^-  ^^  ^®  ^^*  difficult  to  show  that  to  have  a  simple  idea, 
lion  is  dis-  according  to  Locke's  account  of  it^  means  to  have  already  the 

goised. 
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conception  of  snbcitanee  and  relation,  which  are  yet  according 
to  him  *  complex  and  derived  ideas,'  *  the  workmanship  of 
the  mind '  in  opposition  to  its  original  material,  the  result 
of  its  action  in  opposition  to  what  is  given  it  as  passive. 
The  equivocation  in  terms  under  which  this  contradiction 
is  generally  covered  is  that  between  *  idea '  and  *  quality/ 
*  Whatever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call 
v2ea;  and  the  power  to  produce  that  idea  I  call  quality  of  the 
subject  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  snowball  having 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round, 
the  powers  to  produce  these  ideas  in  us,  as  they  are  in  the 
snowball,  I  caU  qualities ;  and  as  they  are  sensations  or  per- 
ceptions in  our  understandings,  I  call  them  ideas;  which 
ideas,  if  I  speak  of  sometimes  as  in  the  things  themselves,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  those  qualities  in  the  object 
which  produce  them  in  us.'     (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  8.) 

18.  An  equivocation  is  not  the  less  so  because  it  is  an-  Locke's 
nonnced.  Tjt  is  jugt  because  Locke  allows  himself  at  his^^^°" 
convenience  to  interchange  the  terms  *idea '  and  *  quality  Ving  'idea 
that  his  doctrine  is  at  once  so  plausible  and  so  hollow."]  The  f q^]i^  » 
essential  question  is  whether  the  'simple  idea,'  as  the  original  and  its  ' 
of  knowledge,  is  on  the  one  hand  a  mere  feeling,  or  on  the  ^^^' 
other  a  thing  or  quality  of  a  thing.")  This  question  is  the 
"crux  of  empirical  psychology.^  Adopting  the  one  alternative, 
we  have  to  fiewse  the  difficulty  of  the  genesis  of  knowledge,  as 
an  apprehension  of  the  real,  out  of  mere  feeling;  adopting 
the  other,  we  virtually  endow  the  nascent  intelligence  with 
the  conception  of  substance.     By  playing  fiist  and  loose  with 
'idea'  and  'quality,'  Locke   disguised  the  dilemma  from 
himself.    Here  again  the  metaphor  of  Impression  did  him 
yeoman's  service.    The  idea,  or  *  immediate  object  of  thought,' 
being  confused  with  the  aflfection  of  the  sensitive  organs,  and 
this  again  being  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  actual  impact, 
it  was  easy  to  represent  the  idea  itself  as  caused  by  the 
action  of  an  outward  body  on  the  ^  mental  tablet.'    Thus 
Locke  speaks  of  the  *  objects  of  our  senses  obtruding  their 
particular  ideas  on  our  minds^  whether  we  will  or  no.'^ 
(^k  II.  chap.  i.  sec.  26.)     Thif  sentence  holds  in  solution  an 
assumption  and  two  fallacies.     The  assumptioii  (with  which 
^eiiaye  no  further  concern  here /is  the  physical  theory  that 
^tter  affects  the  sensitive  organs   in   the  way  of  actual 
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impact^    Of  the  fallaciesy^one  is  the  confiision  between  this 
affoction  and  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  occasion  to  the  indi- 
yidual ;  the  other  is  the  implication  that  this  idea,  as  such, 
in  its  prime  simplicity,  recognises  itself  as  the  result  of,  and 
refers  itself  as  a  quality  to,  the  matter  supposed  to  cause 
it.  ?  This  recognition  and  reference,  it  is  clearly  implied,  are 
inTolved  in  the  idea  itself,  not  merely  made  by  the  philo- 
sopher theorising  it.     Otherwise  the  '  obtrusion '  would  be 
described  as  of  a  property  or  effect,  not  of  an  idea,  whieli 
means,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  object  of  consciousness 
just  as  the  object  of  consciousness.     Of  the  same  purport  is 
the  statement  that  ^  the  mind  is  furnished  with  simple  ideas 
as  they  are  found  in  exterior  things.     (Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii. 
sec.  1.)     It  onljTrequires  a  moment's  consideration,  indeed, 
to  see  that  the  beginning  of  consciousness  cannot  be  a  phy- 
sical theory,  which,  however  true  it  may  be  and  however 
natural  it  may  have  become  to  us,  involves  not  only  the  com- 
plex conception  of  material  impact,  but  the  application  of 
this  to  a  case  having  no  palpable  likeness  to  it.1  But  the 
^  interrogator  of  consciousness '  finds  in  its  primitive  state 
just  what  he  puts  there,  and  thus  Locke,  with  all  his  pains 
'  to  set  his  mind  at  a  distance  from  itself,'  involuntary  sup- 
poses it,  in  the  first  element  of  intelligence,  to  ^  report '  that 
action  of  matter  upon  itself,  which,  as  the  result  of  a  familiar 
theory — involving  not  merely  the  conceptions  of  substance, 
power,  and  relation,  but  special  qualifications  of  these — it 
reports  to  the  educated  man. 
Primary  19.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  upon  an  examination  of 

^^^  his  doctrine  of  *  the  ideas  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities 
qualities  of  of  bodics.'  The  distinction  between  them  he  states  as  follows. 
bodies.  rpjjg  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  *  the  bulk,  figure,  number, 
situation,  motion,  and  rest  of  their  solid  parts ;  these  are  in 
them,  whether  ws  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when  they  are 
of  that  size  that  we  can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these  an 
idea  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself.'  •  .  .  Thus  ^  the  ideas 
of  primary  qualities  are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their 
patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves.  But  the 
ideas  produced  in  us  by  the  secondary  qualities  have  no  re- 
semblance of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  them  exist- 
ing in  the  bodies  themselves.  They  are  in  the  bodies,  we 
denominate  from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  these  sensa- 
tions in  us ;  and  what  is  sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea  is  but 
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tlie  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  inBensible  parts 
in  the  bodies  themselves  which  we  call  so.'  This  power  is 
then  explained  to  be  of  two  sorts ;  (a)  r  The  power  that  is  in 
any  body,  by  reason  of  its  insensible  primary  qualities,  to 
operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and 
thereby  produce  in  us  fche  different  ideas  of  several  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c.  These  are  usually  called  sensible 
qualities,  (h)  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the 
particular  constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such 
a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another 
body,  as  to  make  it  operate  differently  on  our  senses  fipom 
what  it  did  beforeH  Thus  the  sun  has  a  power  to  make  wax 
white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.  These  are  usually  called 
powers.'     (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  16,  23.) 

20.  What  we  have  here  is  aTtheory  of  the  causes  of  simple  'Simple 
ideas ;  but  we  shall  find  Locke  constantly  representing  iiis  ^^^'^^ 
theory  as  a  simple  idea  itself,  or  the  simple  idea  as  involving  as  inyolv- 
this  theory^    By  thi^unconscious  device  he  is  enabled  readily  ["8^  *       ' 
to  exhibit  the  genesis  of  knowledge  out  of  *  simple  ideas,'  Ha  own 
but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  converting  these  into  *  creations  of  the  ^"®®- 
mind,'  which  with  him  are   the  antitheses  of  *  facts'  or    ^ 

*  reality.'^  The  process  of  conversion  takes  a  different  form 
as  applied  respectively  to  the  ideas  of  primary  and  to  those 
of  secondary  qualities.  We  propose  to  follow  it  in  the  latter 
application  first. 

21.  ThcTsimple  idea  caused  by  a  quality  he  calls  the  idea  phrases  in 
of  that  quality.     Under  cover  of  this  phrase,  he  not  only  wWch^s 
identifies  the  idea  of  a  primary  quality  with  the  quality  itself  "  ^™^  * 
of  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  copy,  but  he  also  habitually 
regards  the  idea  of  a  secondary  quality  as  the  consciousness 

of  a  quality  of  a  thingy  though  under  warning  that  the  quality 
as  it  is  to  consciousness  is  not  as  it  is  in  the  thing. "i  This  re-  ^ 
servation  rather  adds  to  the  confusion.  There  are  in  fact,  ac- 
cording to  Locke,  as  appears  from  his  distinction  between 
the  '  nominal '  and  'real  essence,'  two  different  things  denoted 
by  every  common  noun ;  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself  or  in 
nature,  and  the  thing  as  it  is  for  consciousness.  The  former 
is  the  thing  as  constituted  by  a  certain  configuration  of  par- 
ticles, which  is  only  an  object  for  the  physical  philosopher, 
and  nev«r  fully  cognisable  even  by  him  ; '  the  latter  is  the 

'  This  distinction  is  more  fully  treated  below,  paragraphs  88,  &c. 
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thing  as  we  see  and  hear  and  smell  it.  Now  to  a  thing  in 
this  latter  sense,  according  to  Locke,  such  a  simple  idea  as 
to  the  philosopher  is  one  of  a  secondary  quality  (i.e.  not  a  copy, 
but  an  effect,  of  something  in  a  body),  is  already  in  the 
origin  of  knowledge  referred  as  a  quality,  though  without 
distinction  of  primary  and  secondary.  He  does  not  indeed 
state  this  in  so  many  words.  To  have  done  so  might  have 
forced  him  to  reconsider  his  doctrine  of  the  mere  passivity 
of  the  mind  in  respect  of  simple  ideas.  But  it  is  implied  in 
his  constant  use  of  such  phrases  as  *  reports  of  the  senses,' 
'  inlet  through  the  senses ' — which  have  no  meaning  unless 
something  is  reported,  something  let  in — and  in  the  familiar 
comparison  of  the  understanding  to  a  *  closet,  wholly  shut 
from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  lefb,  to  let  in 
external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas,  of  things  without.' 
(Book  II.  chap.  xi.  sec.  17.) 
Feeling  22.  Phraseology  of  this  kind,  the  standing  heritage  of  the 

and  felt  philosophy  which  seeks  the  origin  of  knowledge  in  sensation, 
confused,  assumes  that  the  individual  sensation  is  from  the  first  con- 
sciously representative ;  that  it  is  more  than  what  it  is  simply 
in  itself — ^fleeting,  momentary,  unna'meable'(because,  while  we 
name  it,  it  has  become  another),  and  for  the  same  reasonfnn- 
'  knowable,  the  very  negation  of  knowability  ;7that  it  shows  the 
presence  of  someihing,  whether  this  be  a  *body '  to  which  it  is 
referred  as  a  quality,  or  a  mind  of  which  it  is  a  modification, 
or  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  permanent  conditions  of  its 
own  possibility.  This  assumption  for  the  present  has  merely 
to  be  pointed  out ;  its  legitimacy  need  not  be  discussed.  Nor 
need  we  now  discuss  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  since 
Locke  to  show  that  mere  sensations,  dumb  to  begin  with,  may 
yet  become  articulate  upon  repetition  and  combination;  which 
in  fact  endow  them  with  a  faculty  of  inference,  and  suppose 
that  though  primarily  they  report  nothing  beyond  themselves, 
they  yet  somehow  come  to  do  so  as  an  explanation  of  their 
own  recurrence,  ^he  sensational  theory  in  Locke  is  stilly  so 
to  speak,  unsophisticated.  It  is  true  that,  in  concert  with 
that  '  thinking  gentleman,'  Mr.  Molyneux,  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  what  we  reckon  simple  ideas  are  often  really 
inferences  from  such  ideas  which  by  habit  have  become  in- 
stinctive ;  but  his  account  of  this  habitual  process  presupposes 
the  reference  of  sensation  to  a  thing.  '  When  we  set  before 
our  eyes  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  it  is  certair 
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that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a  fiat  circle, 
yarionslj  shadowed  with  seyeral  degrees  of  light  and  bright- 
ness coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  haying  by  use  been  accus- 
tomed to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  conyex  bodies 
are  wont  to  make  in  ns,  What  alterations  are  made  in  the 
Inflections  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figures  of 
bodies ;  the  judgment  presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  alters 
the  appearances  into  their  causes.  So  that  from  that  which 
truly  is  yariety  of  colour  or  shadow,  collecting  the  figure,  it 
makes  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itself  the 
perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  colour.'  (Book 
II.  chap.  ix.  sec.  8.)  The  theory  here  stated  involves  two 
assumptions,  each  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
simple  idea,  (a)  The  actual  impression  of  the  ^  plane 
yarionsly  coloured '  is  supposed  to  pronounce  itself  to  be  of 
something  outward.  Once  call  the  sensation  an  impression/ 
indeed,  or  call  it  anything,  and  this  Or  an  analagous  sub- 
stantiation of  it  is  implied.  It  is  only  as  thus  reporting 
something  'objective'  that  the  simple  idea  of  the  plane 
yarionsly  coloured  gives  anything  to  be  corrected  by  the 
'perception  of  the  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are 
wont  to  make  in  us,'  i.e,  'of  the  alterations  made  in  the  re- 
ficctions  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figure  of 
bodies.'  This  perception,  indeed,  as  described,  is  already 
itself  just  the  instinctive  judgment  which  has  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  though  this  objection  might  be  met  by  a  better 
statement,  yet  no  statement  could  serve  Locke's  purpose 
which  did  not  make  assumption  (b)  that  sensations  of  light 
and  colour — '  simple  ideas  of  secondary  qualities ' — are  in 
the  very  beginning  of  knowledge  appearances^  if  not  o{  convex 
bodies,  yet  of  bodies;  if  not  of  bodies,  yet  of  something  which 
they  reveal,  which  remains  there  while  they  pass  away. 

23.  The  same  assumption  is  patent  in  Locke's  account  of  j^^  gimpi© 
the  distinction  between  '  real  and  fantastic,'  '  adequate  and  idea  &a 
inadequate,'  ideas.     This  distinction  rests  upon  that  between  '  ^^^^^q 
the  thing  as  archetype,  and  the  idea  as  the  corresponding  mere  sen- 
ectype.     Simple  ideas  he  holds  to  be  necessarily  '  real '  and  nation. 
'  adequate,'  because  necessarily  answering  to  their  archetypes. 
'Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  images  or  representations  of 
what  does  exist :     •     .     .     whiteness  and  coldness  are  no 
more  in  snow  than  pain  is :     •     •     .     yet  are  they  real  ideas 
in  us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really  in 

VOL.  I.  c 
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things  themselyes.  For  these  seyeral  appearances  being  de- 
signed to  be  the  marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and 
distingnish  things  which  we  hare  to  do  with,  onr  ideas  do  as 
well  serye  ns  to  that  purpose,  and  are  as  real  distinguishing 
characters,  whether  they  be  only  constant  effects,  or  else 
exact  resemblances  of  something  in  the  things  themselyes.' 
(Book  u.  chap.  xxx.  sec.  2.)  Thef  simple  idea,  then,  is  a 
^  mark'  or  ^ distinguishing  character,'  either  as  a  copy  or  as 
an  effect,  of  something  other  than  itself.  Only  as  thus 
regarded,  does  the  distinction  between  real  and  fantastic 
possibly  apply  to  it^  Softoo  with  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false  ideas.  As  Locke  himself  points  out,  the  simple 
idea  in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false.'^It  cajTbecome  so  only 
as  ^  referred  to  something  extraneous  to  it.'^  (Book  ii.  chap, 
xxxii.  sec.  4.)  For  ^all  that,  he  speaks  of  simple  ideas  as 
true  and  necessarily  tme,lbecause  *  being  barely  such  per- 
ceptions as  God  has  fitted  us  to  receive,  and  given  power  to 
external  objects  to  produce  in  ns  by  established  laws  and 
ways  •  •  .  their  truth  consists  in  nothing  else  but  in 
such  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and  must  be  suitable 
to  those  powers  He  has  placed  in  external  objects,  or  else 
they  could  not  be  produced  in  us.'  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxxii. 
sec.  14.)  Here  again  we  are  brought  to  the  same  point. 
The  idea  is  an  '  appearance '  of  something,  necessarily  true 
when  it  cannot  seem  to  be  the  appearance  of  anything  else 
than  that  of  which  it  is  the  appearance.  We  thus  come  to 
the  following  dilemma.  Either  the  simple  idea  is  referred  to 
a  thing,  as  its  pattern  or  its  cause,  or  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  either  real  or  true.  If  it  is  still  objected  that  it  need  not 
be  so  referred  in  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  though  it  comes 
to  be  so  in  the  developed  intelligence,  the  answer  is  the 
further  question,  how  can  that  be  knowledge  even  in  its  most 
elementary  phase — the  phase  of  the  reception  of  simple  ideas 
— which  is  not  a  capacity  of  distinction  between  real  and 
apparent,  between  true  and  false  9  If  its  beginning  is  a  mode 
of  consciousness,  such  as  mere  sensation  would  be — ^which, 
because  excluding  all  reference,  excludes  tiiat  reference  of 
itself  to  something  else  without  which  there  could  be  no  con- 
sciousness of  a  distinction  between  an  ^  is '  and  an  ^  is  not,' 
and  therefore  no  true  judgment  at  all — how  can  any  repe- 
tition of  such  modes  give  such  a  judgment?' 

*  Cf.      the    ground    of    disthicticm       ideas;  (Book  n.  chap.    xxix.    sec    2) 
Wtwren    clearness    and    obscurity    of      *  Our  simple  ideas  are  clear  when  they 
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24.^6  feet  is  that  the  '  simple  idea*  with  Locke,  as  the  ^^.^^''^^^'^^^ 
beginning  of  knowledge  is   already,  at  its  minimum,  the  ?n  which" 
judgment,  *  I  hare  an  idea  diflFerent  from  other  ideas,  which  mind  and 
I  did  not  make  for  myself.'     His  confusion  of  this  judgment  ^^n  *" 
with  sensation  is  merely  the  fundamental  confusion,  on  which  goiBhed, 
all  empirical  psychology  rests,  between  two  essentiaUy  dis- 
tinct questions — one  metaj)hysical,  What  is  the    simplest 
element  of  knowledge?  the  other  physiological.  What  are 
the  conditions  in  the  individual  human  organism  in  virtue  of 
which  it  becomes  a  vehicle  of  knowledge  97 Though  he  failed,     ^ 
however,  to  distingfuish  these   questions,-  their  difiTerence 
made  itself  appear  in  a  certain  divergence  between  the  second 
and  fourth  books  of  his  Essay.     So  far  we  have  limited 
onr  consideration  to  passages  in  the  second  book,  in  which 
he  tieats  eo  nomine  of  ideas ;  of  simple  ideas  as  the  original 
of  knowledge,  of  complex  ones  as   formed  in  its  process. 
Here  the  physical  theory  is  predominant.    The  beginning  of 
knowledge  is  that  without  which  the  animal  is  incapable  of 
it,  viz.  sensation  regarded  as  an  impression  through  *  animal 
spirits '  on  the  brain.     But  it  can  only  be  so  represented  be- 
cause sensation  is  identified  with  that  which  later  psychology 
distinguished  from  it  as  Perception,  and  for  which  no  phy- 
sical theory  can  account.   As  we  have  seen,  the  whole  theory 
of  this  (the  second)  book  turns  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
simple  idea  of  sensation  is  in  every  case  an  idea  of  a  sensible 
quality,  and  that  it  is  so,  not  merely  for  us,  considering  it  ex 
parte  poet,  but  consciously  for  the  individual  subject,  which 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  distinguishes  itself  from, 
and  refers  itself  to,  a  thing.     Locke  himself,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  his  plan  of  bringing  in  a  '  faculty  of  the  mind  '  when- 
e?er  it  is  convenient,  would  perhaps  rather  have  said  that  it 
is  so  distinguished  and  referred  *  by  the  mind.'    He  considers 
the  simple  idea  not,  as  it  truly  is,  the  mind  itself  in  a  certain 
relation,  but  a  datum  or  material  of  the  mind,  upon  which  it 
performs  certain  operations  as  upon  something  other  than 
itself  though  all  the  while  it  is  constituted,  at  least  in  its 
actuality,  by  this  material.     Between  the  reference  of  the 
simple  idea  to  the  thing,  however,  by  itself  and  *  by  the  mind,* 

are  saeh  as    the   oljecto    Uiemselves,  t«11  whether  an  idea  is  clear  or  not,  it 

wheBce  they  are  taken,  did  or  might  in  follows  that  immediate   conscionsneiMi 

a  well-orderfd  sensation  or  perception,  must  tell  of  *  the  object  itself,  whence 

{Teeent  them.*     As  Ijocke  always  as-  the  idea  is  taken/ 
enmes  that  immediate  consciousness  can 

c  2 
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there  is  no  essential  difference.  In  either  case  the  reference 
is  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  simple  idea ;  and  if 
the  latter  expression  avoids  the  seeming  awkwardness  of 
ascribing  activity  to  the  idea,  it  yet  ascribes  it  to  the  mind 
in  that  elementary  stage  in  which,  according  to  Locke,  it  is 
merely  receptive. 
And  is  25.  So  mnch  for  the  theory  *  of  ideas.*     As  if,  however,  in 

to**^  ha^r  h'  treating  of  ideas  he  had  been  treating  of  anything  eke  than 
aftenraids  knowledge,  he  afterwards  considers  ^  knowledge '  in  a  book 
f?^^"  by  itself  (the  fourth)  nnder  that  title,  and  here  the  qnestion 

ledge  of  as  to  the  relation  between  idea  and  thing  comes  before  him 
identity/ ,  {^  ^  somewhat  different  shape.  r^LCCording  to  his  well-known 
definition,  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  of  onr  ideas.  The  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement may  be  of  four  sorts.  It  may  be  in  the  way  (1) 
of  identity,  (2)  of  relation,  (3)  of  co-existence,  (4)  of  real  ex- 
istence.! In  his  account  of  theflast  sort  of  agreement,  it  may 
be  remarked  by  the  way,  he  departs  at  once  and  openly  from 
his  definition,  making  it  an  agreement,  not  of  idea  with  idea, 
'  but  of  an  idea  with  *  actual  reaL  existence.'"'  The^atift  but 
connatural  I  wound  in  his  system;  which  this  inconsistency 
marks,  will  appear  more  fully  below.  For  the  present,  our 
concern  is  for  the  adjustment  of  the  definition  of  knowledge 
to  the  jdoctrine  of  the  simple  idea  as  the  beginning  of  know- 
ledge. 'TA.ccording  to  the  definition,  it  cannot  be  the  simple 
idea,  as  such,  that  constitutes  this  beginning,  but  only  the 
perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  simple 
ideas.  *  There  could  be  no  room,'  says  Locke  distinctly,  *  for 
any  positive  knowledge  at  all^  if  we  could  not  distinguish 
any  relation  beween  our  ideas.'  (Book  iv.  chap.  i.  sec.  5.) 
Yet  in  the  very  context  where  he  makes  this  statement,  the 
perception  of  relation  is  put  as  a  distinct  kind  of  know- 
ledge apart  from  others.l  In  his  account  of  the  other  kinds, 
however,  he  is  faithful  to  his  definition,  and  treats  each  as  a 
perception  (i.e.  a  judgment)  of  a  relation  in  the  way  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  The  5primary  knowledge  is  that  of 
identity^-the  knowledge  of  an  idea  as  identical  with  itself. 
^  A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his 
mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  rounds  are  the  very 
ideas  they  are,  and  not  other  ideas  which  he  calls  red  and 
'  square .'  (Book  iv.  chap.  i.  sec.  4.)  Now,'^as  Hume  after- 
wards pointed  out,  identity  is  not  simple  unity.1  ItCcannot 
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be  predicated  of  the  'idea*  as  merely  single,  but  only  as  a  OnUoM 
manifold  in  singleness.!  To  speak  of  an  idea  as  the  '  same  ^y^  ®*" 
with  itself*  is  unmeaning  unless  it  mean  *  same  with  itself  in  named. 
its  manifold  appearances-.'  i.e.  unless  the  idea  is  distinguished, 
as  an  object  existing  continuously,  from  its  present  appear- 
ance. Thus  *  the  infallible  knowledge,'  which  Locke  describes 
in  the  above  passage,  consists  in  this,  that  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  certain  '  idea '  the  man  recognises  it  as  one,  which  at 
other  times  of  its  occurrence  he  has  called  *  white,*  Such  a 
*  S)-nthe8is  of  recognition,*  however,  expressed  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  a  common  term,  implies  the  reference  of  a  present 
sensation  to  a  permanent  object  of  thought,  in  this  case  the 
object  thought  under  the  term  *  white,*  so  that  the  sensation 
becomes  an  idea  of  that  object.  Were  there  no  such  objects, 
there  would  be  no  significant  names,  but  only  noises ;  and 
were  the  present  sensation  not  so  referred,  it  would  not  be 
named.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  '  permanent  object 
of  thought  *  is  merely  the  instinctive  result  of  a  series  of  past 
resembling  sensations,  and  that  the  common  name  is  merely 
the  register  of  this  result.  But  the  question  is  thus  merely 
thrown  further  back.  Unless  the  single  fleeting  sensation 
was,  to  begin  with,  fixed  and  defined  by  relation  to  and 
distinction  from  something  permanent— in  other  words, 
unless  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere  sensation — how  did  it  happen 
that  other  sensations  were  referred  to  it,  as  difiTerent  cases 
of  an  identical  phenomenon,  to  which  the  noise  suggested  by 
it  might  be  applied  as  a  sign  ? 

26.V  This  primary  distinction  and  relation  of  the  simple  The  same 
idea  Locke  implicitly  acknowledges  when  he  substitutes  for  ^|^|n^jj" 
the  simple  idea,  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  the  man's  an  idea  of 
knowledge  that  he  has  the  idea ;  for  such  knowledge  implies  *°  object, 
the  distinction  of  the  idea  from  its  permanent  conscious  sub- 
ject, and  its  determination  by  that  negative  relation.H  Thus  ^ 
determined,  it  becomes  itself  a  permanent  object,  or  (which 
comes  to  the  same)  an  idea  of  an  object ;   a  phrase  which 
Locke  at  his  convenience  substitutes  for  the  mere  idea,  when- 
ever it  is  wanted  for  making  his  theory  of  knowledge  square 
with  knowledge  itself.     Once  become  such  an  object,  it  is  a 

I  Cf.  the  passage  in  Book  ii.  chap,  tion  of  it  as  actually  there/  as  sensatioii 
Tii.  eec  7.  *When  ideas  are  in  our  is  different  from  thought  The  *  con- 
minds,  ve  consider  them  as  being  actually  8ideration,&c./  really  means  the  thought 
there.'  The  mere  *  idea'  is  in  fact  es-  of  the  *  idea'  (sensation)  as  determined 
sentially  different  from  the  *  considexa-  by  rcbition  to  the  conscious  subjects 
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made /or, 
not  by^  UB, 
and  there- 
fore ac- 
cording to 
Locke 
really 
existent. 


/ 


What  did 
he  mean 
by  this? 


basis  to  which  other  sensations,  like  and  unlike,  may  be 
referred  as  differentiating  attributes.  Its  identity  becomes  a 
definite  identity. 

f  27.  Upon  analysis,  then,  of  Locke's  account  of  the  most 
elementary  knowledge,  the  perception  of  identity  or  agree- 
ment of  an  idea  with  itself,  we  find  that  like  the  ^  simple 
idea,'  which  he  elsewhere  makes  the  beginning  of  knowledge, 
it  really  means  the  reference  of  a  sensation  to  a  conception 
of  a  permanent  object  or  subject,'  either  in  such  a  judgment 
as  'this  is  white'  (sc.  a  white  thinp),  or  in  the  more  ele- 
mentary one,  '  this  is  an  object  to  me.'  In  the  latter  form 
the  judgment  represents  what  Locke  puts  as  the  conscious- 
ness, '  I  hare  an  idea,'  or  as  the  '  consideration  that  the  idea 
is  actually  there ; '  in  the  former  it  represents  what  he  calls 

*  the  knowledge  that  the  idea  which  I  hare  in  my  mind  and 
which  I  call  white  is  the  very  idea  it  is,  and  not  the  idea 
which  I  call  red.'  It  is  only  because  referredy  as  above,  that 
the  sensation  is  in  Locke's  phraseology  '  a  testimony '  or 

*  report '  of  something.  7  As  we  said  above,  his  notion  of  the 
beginning  of  knowledge  is  expressed  not  merely  in  the  formula 
*I  have  an  idea  different  from  other  ideas,'  but  with  the 
addition,  '  which  I  did  not  make  for  myself.' "  The  simple 
idea  is  supposed  to  testify  to  something  without  that  caused 
it,  and  it  is  this  interpretation  of  it  which  makes  it  with  him 
the  ultimate  criterion  of  reality.  But  unless  it  were  at  once 
distinguished  from  and  referred  to  both  a  thing  of  which-  it 
is  an  effect  and  a  subject  of  which  it  is  an  experience,  it  could 
not  in  the  first  place  testify  to  anything,  nor  secondly  to  a 
thing  as  made  for,  not  by,  the  subject.  This  brings  us,  how- 
ever, upon  Locke's  whole  theory  of  *  real  existence,'  which 
requires  fuller  consideration. 

28.  It  is  a  theory,  we  must  premise,  which  is  nowhere 
explicitly  stated.  It  has  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from  those 
passages  of  the  second  book  in  which  he  treats  of  *  complex ' 
or  '  artificial '  ideas  in  distinction  from  simple  ones,  which 
are  necessarily  real,  and  from  the  discussion  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  '  extent '  and  '  reality '  of  knowledge.  We  have, 
however,  to  begin  with/in  the  enumeration  of  simple  ideas,  a 

*  For  a  recognition  by  Locke  of  the  some  corporeal  being  withont  me,  the 

correlativity  of  these  (of  which  more  objject  of  tjiat  sensation,  I  do  more  cer- 

will  have  to  be  said  below)  cf.  Book  ii.  tainly  know  that  there  is  some  spiritual 

chap,  xxiii.  sec.  16.     'Whilst  I  know  being  within  me  that  sees  and  hears.' 
by  seeing  or  hearing,  &c.,  that  there  is  '  Cf.  Book  ii.  chap.  zii.  sec.  1. 
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niention  of  ^  existence,'  as  one  of  those '  receired  alike  through 
all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.'  It  is  an  idea  ^  sug- 
gested to  the  understanding  by  every  object  without  and  every 
idea  within.  When  ideas  are  in  our  minds,  we  consider  them 
as  being  actually  there,  as  well  as  we  consider  things  to  be 
actually  without  us;  which  is,  that  they  exist,  or  have  ^ 
existence.*^  (Book  n.  chap.  vii.  sec.  7.) 

29.  The  two  considerations  here  mentioned,  of  ^  ideas  as 
actually  in  our  minds,'  of  *  things  as  actually  without  us,'  are 
meant  severally  to  represent  the  two  ways  of  reflection  and 
sensation,  by  which  the  idea  of  existence  is  supposed  to  be 
suggested.  But  sensation,  according  to  Locke,  is  an  organ 
of  '  ideas,'  just  as  much  as  reflection.  Taking  his  doctrine 
strictly,  there  are  no  '  objects '  but  ^  ideas '  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  existence,  whether  by  the  way  of  sensation  or  by 
that  of  reflection,  and  no  ideas  that  are  not  ^  in  the  mind.' 
(Book  u.  chap.  ix.  sec.  3,  &c.) 

30.  The  designation  of  the  idea  of  existence,  then,  as  Ezistonce 
*  suggested  by  every  idea  within,*  covers  every  possible  sug-  ^^^^^    . 
gestion.     It  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  is  given  in  scnoeofa 
every  act  and  mode  of  consciousness ;  that  it  is  inseparable  ^«®li°«- 
from  feeling  as  such,  being  itself  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
simple  idea.     This,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  involves  the 
conclusion  that  every  idea  is  composite,  made  up  of  what- 
ever distinguishes  it  from  other  ideas  together  with  the  idea 

of  existence.  Of  this  idea  of  existence  itself,  however,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  say  anything  distinctive ;  for,  as  it  accom- 
panies all  possible  objects  of  consciousness,  there  will  be  no 
cases  where  it  is  absent  to  be  distinguished  from  those  where 
it  is  present.  Not  merely  will  it  be  undefinable,  as  every 
simple  idea  is ;  it  will  be  impossible  *  to  send  a  man  to  his 
senses '  (according  to  Locke's  favourite  subterfuge)  in  order 
to  know  what  it  is,  since  it  is  neither  given  in  one  sense  as 
distinct  from  another,  nor  in  all  senses  as  distinct  from  any 
other  modification  of  consciousness.  Thus  regarded,  to  treat 
it  as  a  simple  idea  alongside  of  other  simple  ideas  is  a  pal- 
pable contradiction.  It  is  the  mere  ^  It  is  felt,'  the  abstrac- 
tion of  consciousness,  no  more  to  be  reckoned  as  one  among 
other  ideas  than  colour  in  general  is  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
red,  white,  and  blue.  Whether  I  smell  a  rose  in  the  summer 
or  recall  the  smell  in  winter ;  whether  I  see  a  horse  or  a 
ghost,  or  imagitie  a  centaur  or  think  of  gravitation  or  the 
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pliilosopher*s  stone — in  every  case  alike  the  idea  or  *  imme- 
diate object  of  the  mind '  exists.  Yet  weffind  Locke  distin- 
guishing between  real  ideas,  as  those  that  *  have  a  conformity 
with  the  existence  of  things/  and  fantastic  ideas,  as  those 
which  have  no  such  conformity  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxx.  sec.  1)  ; 
and  again  in  the  fourth  book  (chap.  i.  sec.  7,  chap.  iii. 
sec.  21,  &c.)  he  makes  the  perception  of  the  agreement  of  an 
idea  with  existence  a  special  kind  of  knowledge,  difPerent 
from  that  of  agreement  of  idea  with  idea ;  and  having  done 
so,  raises  the  question  whether  we  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
existence  at  all,  and  decides  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  very 
^  narrow^ 
Eadrftence^  f  31.  How  are  such  a  distinction  and  such  a  question  to  be 
as  realty.  j.e(»Q|;^(5iie^  ^^]^  the  attribution  of  existence  to  every  idea? 
The  answer  of  course  will  be,  that  when  he  speaks  of  ideas  as 
not  conforming  to  existence,  and  makes  knowledge  or  the 
agreement  of  ideas  with  each  other  something  different  from 
their  agreement  with  existence,  he  means  and  generally  says 

*  real  actual  existence,'  or  the  *  existence  of  things/  i.e.  on 
^  existence,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  opposed  to  mere  existence 

in  consciousness.  1  Doubtless  he  so  means,  but  this  implies 
that  upon  mere  consciousness,  or  the  simple  presence  of 
ideas,  there  has  supeiTened  a  distinction,  which  has  to  be 
accounted  for,  of  ideas  from  things  which  they  represent  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  a  mind  of  which  they  are  affections 
on  the  other.  Even  in  the  passage  first  quoted  (Book  n. 
chap.  vii.  sec.  7),  where  existence  is  ascribed  to  every  idea, 
on  looking  closely  we  find  this  distinction  obtruding  itself, 
though  without  explicit  acknowledgment.  In  the  very  same 
breath,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  idea  of  existence  is  said  to 
be  suggested  by  every  idea,  it  is  ftirther  described  as  being 
either  of  two  considerations — either  the  consideration  of  an 
idea  as  actually  in  our  mind,  or  of  a  thing  as  actually  without 
us.  Such  considerations  at  once  imply  the  supervention  of 
that  distinction  between  *  mind '  and  *  thing,*  which  gives  a 
wholly  new  meaning  to  *  existence.*  They  are  not,  in  truth, 
as  Locke  supposed,  two  separate  considerations,  one  or  other 
of  which,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  interchangeable  with  the 

*  idea  of  existence.*  One  is  correlative  with  the  other,  and 
neither  is  the  same  as  simple  feeling.  Considered  as  actually 
in  the  mind,  the  feeling  is  distinguished  from  the  mind  as  an 
affection  from  the  subject  thereof,  and  just  in  virtue  of  this 
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distinction  is  referred  to  a  thing  as  the  cause  of  the  affection, 
or  becomes  representative  of  a  thing,  Bnt  for  such  considera- 
tion there  would  for  us,  if  the  doctrine  of  ideas  means  any- 
thing, be  no  ^  thing  without  us '  at  alL  To  ^  consider  things 
as  actually  without  us '  is  to  consider  them  as  causes  of  the 
ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  is  to  have  an  idea  of  existence 
quite  different  from  mere  consciousness.  It  is  to  have  an 
idea  of  it  which  at  once  suggests  the  question  whether  the 
existence  is  real  or  api)arent;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
thing,  to  which  an  affection  of  the  mind  is  referred  as  its 
caose,  is  really  its  cause  or  no. 

32.  between  these  two  meanings  of  existence — its  mean-  ^^|^°'f  "" 
ing  as  interchangeable  with  simple  consciousness,  and  its  these  two 
meaning  as  reality — Locke  failed  to  distinguish.  7  Just  as,  ^1^'°^^^ 
having    announced  '  ideas '  to  be  the  sole   ^  materials  of  its  con- 
knowledge,*  he  allows  himself  at  his   convenience  to  put  ^^^ons  are 
^  things '  in  the  place  of  ideas ;  so  having  identified  existence  seated  as 
with  momentary  consciouness  or  the  simple  idea,  he  substi-  k?^®^  ^^ 
tutes  for  existence  in  this  sense  reality y  and  in  consequence  feSmg, 
finds  reality  given  solely  in  the  simple  idea.     Thus  when  the 
conceptions  of  cause  or  substance,  or  relations  of  any  kind, 
come  under  view,  since  these  cannot  be  represented  as  given 
in  momentary  consciousness,  they  have  to  be  pronounced  not 
to  exist,  and  since  existence  is  reality,  to  be  unreal  or 
'  fictions  of  the  mind.'     But  without  these  unreal  relations 
there  could  be  no  knowledge,  and  if  they  are  not  given  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  are 
introduced,   or  to   avoid  the   appearance    of   constructing 
knowledge  out  of  the  unknown.     Given  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  however,  they  cannot  be,  Lf  these  are  simple  ideas 
or  momentary  recurrences  of  the  *  it  is  felt.'    But  by  help  of 
Locke's  equivocation  between  the  two  meanings  of  existence^ 
they  can  be  covertly  introduced  as  the  real.     Existence  is 
given  in  the  simple  idea,  existence  equaLg  the  real,  therefore 
the  real  is  given  in  the  simple  idea.     But  think  or  speak  of 
the  real  as  we  will,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  itself  as  substance, 
as  cause,  and  as  related  ;  i.e.  according  to  Locke  as  a  ^  com- 
plex* or  *  invented '  or  *  superinduced  *  idea. 

33.  In  the  second  book  of  his  Essay,  which  treats  of  ideas.  Yet  reaUty 

1  -  •' '  involves 

ne  makes  the  grand  distinction  between  *  the  simple  ideas  complex 
which  are  all  from  things  themselves,  and  of  which  the  mind  ^^^ 
can  have  no  more  or  other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it,'  and 
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niideby  ^li©  *  complex  ideas  which  are  the  workmanship  of  the  mind-* 
the  mind.  (Book  u.  chap,  xii.)  In  his  account  of  the  hitter  there  are 
some  curious  cross-dirisions,  but  he  finally  enumerates  them 
as  ideas  either  of  modesy  mbstancesy  or  relations.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  ideas  he  then  proceeds  to  explain  in  the  order 
given,  one  after  the  other,  and  as  if  each  were  independent 
of  the  rest ;  though  according  to  his  own  statement  the  idea 
of  mode  presupposes  that  of  substance,  and  the  idea  of 
substance  inyolves  that  of  relation.  ^  Modes  I  call  such 
complex  ideas,  which,  however  compounded,  contain  not  in 
them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but  are 
considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affections  of,  substances ; 
such  are  the  ideas  signified  by  the  words  *  triangle,*  *  grati- 
tude,* *  murder,'  Ac.  Of  these  there  are  two  sorts.  First, 
there  are  some  which  are  only  variations  or  different  combi- 
nations of  the  same  simple  idea  without  the  mixture  of  any 
other — as  a  dozen,  or  score — ^which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas 
of  so  many  distinct  units  added  together;  and  these  I  call 
simple  modes,  as  being  contained  withiu  the  bounds  of  one 
simple  idea.  Secondly,  there  are  others  compounded  of 
simple  ideas  of  several  kinds,  put  together  to  make  one 
complex  one ;  e.  g.  beauty,  ....  and  these  I  call  mixed 
modes  J  (Book  n.  chap.  xii.  sees.  4,  5.)  So  soon  as  he  comes 
to  speak  more  in  detail  of  simple  modes,  he  falls  into  apparent 
contradiction  with  his  doctrine  that,  as  complex  ideas,  they 
are  the  mere  workmanship  of  the  mind.  All  particular 
sounds  and  colours  are  simple  modes  of  the  simple  ideas  of 
sound  and  colour.  (Book  ii.  chap,  xviii.  sees.  3,  4.)  Again, 
the  ideas  of  figure,  place,  distance,  as  of  all  particular  figures, 
places,  and  distances,  are  simple  modes  of  the  simple  idea  of 
space.  (Book  ii.  chap,  xiii.)  To  maintain,  however,  that 
the  ideas  of  space,  sound,  or  colour  in  general  (as  simple 
ideas)  were  taken  from  things  themselves,  while  those  of 
particular  spaces,  sounds,  and  colours  (as  complex  ideas) 
were  ^  made  by  the  mind,'  was  for  Locke  impossible.  Thus 
in  the  very  next  chapter  after  that  in  which  he  has  opposed 
all  complex  ideas,  those  of  simple  modes  included,  as  made 
by  the  mind  to  all  simple  ones  as  taken  from  things  them- 
selves, he  speaks  of  simple  modes  *  either  our  found  in  things 
existing,  or  as  made  by  the  mind  within  itself.'  (Book  ii. 
chap.  xiii.  sec.  1.)  It  was  not  for  Locke  to  get  over  this  con- 
fusion by  denying  the  antithesis  between  that  which  the 
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mind  'makes'  and  that  which  it  'takes  from  ezistiag  thing^ 
aud  for  the  present  we  mnst  leave  it  as  it  stands.  We  must 
farther  note  that  a  mode  being  considered  *  as  an  affection  of 
a  sabstance,'  space  mnst  be  to  the  particular  spaces  which 
are  its  simple  modes,  as  a  snbstance  to  its  modifications. 
So  too  colour  to  particular  colours,  &c.,  &c.  But  the  idea  of 
a  substance  is  a  complex  idea  '  framed  by  the  mind.'  There- 
fore the  idea  of  space — at  any  rate  such  an  idea  as  we  have  of 
it  when  we  think  of  distances,  places,  or  figures,  and  when 
eke  do  we  think  of  it  at  all? — must  be  a  complex  and  arti- 
ficial idea.  But  according  to  Locke  the  idea  of  space  is 
emphatically  a  simple  idea,  given  immediately  both  by  sight 
and  touch,  concerning  which  if  a  man  enquire,  he  '  sends 
him  to  his  senses.'     (Book  ii.  chap,  v.) 

34.  These  contradictions  are  not  avoidable  blunders,  due  Such  are 
to  carelessness  or  want  of  a  clear  head  in  the  individual  »nd*peU* 
writer.     *  The  complex  idea  of  substance  *  will  not  be  exor-  tTon  which 
cised;    the  mind  will  show  its  workmanship  in   the  very  ^unain 
elements  of  knowledge  towards  which  its  relation   seems  every  ob- 
moat  passive — in  the  *  existing  things '  which  are  the  condi-  {^oxdedge. 
tions  of  its   experience  no  less  than  in  the  individual's 
conscious  reaction  upon  them.     The  interrogator  of  the 
individual  consciousness  seeks  to  know  that  consciousness, 
and  just  for  that  reason  must  find  in  it  at  every  stage  those 
formal  conceptions,  such  as  substance  and  cause,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  object  of  knowledge  at  all.     He  thus 
substantiates  sensation,  while  he  thinks  that  he  merely 
observes  it,  and  calls  it  a  sensible  thing.     Sensations,  thus 
unconsciously  transformed,  are  for  him  the  real,  the  actually 
existent.    Whatever  is  not  given  by  immediate  sense,  outer 
or  inner,  he  reckons  a  mere  ^  thing  of  the  mind.'    The  ideas 
of  substance  and  relation,  then,  not  being  given  by  sense, 
must  in  his  eyes  be  things  of  the  mind,  in  distinction  from 
really  existent  things.     But  speech  bewrayeth  him.    He  can- 
not state  anything  that  he  knows  save  in  terms  which  imply 
that  substance  and  relation  are  in  the  things  known ;  and 
hence  an  inevitable  obtrusion  of  '  things  of  the  mind '  in  the 
place  of  real  existence,  just  where  the  opposition  between 
them  is  being  insisted  on.     Again,  as  a  man  seems  to  observe 
consciousness  in  himself  and  others,  it  has  nothing  that  it 
has  not  received.     It  is  a  blank  to  begin  with,  but  passive  of 
that  which  is  without,  and  through  its  passivity  it  becomes 
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^formecl.  If  the  *  mind,'  then,  means  this  or  that  individaal 
/consciousness,  the  things  of  the  mind  mnst  be  gradually  de- 
veloped from  an  original  passivity.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
anyone  try  to  know  this  original  passive  consciousness,  and 
in  it,  as  in  every  other  known  object-matter,  he  must  find 
these  things  of  the  mind,  substance  and  relations.  If  nature 
is  the  object,  he  must  find  them  in  nature ;  if  his  own  self- 
consciousness,  he  must  find  them  in  that  consciousness. 
But  while  nature  knows  not  what  is  in  herself,  self-conscious- 
ness, it  would  seem,  e»  vi  termini^  does  know.  Therefore  not 
merely  substance  and  relation  must  be  found  in  the  original 
consciousness,  but  the  knowledge,  the  ideas,  of  them. 

35.  As  we  follow  Locke's  treatment  of  these  ideas  more  in 
detail,  we  shall  find  the  logical  see-saw,  here  accounted  for, 
appearing  with  scarcely  a  disguise.  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  *  complex  ideas  of  substances '  is  as  follows. 
*The  mind  being  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  bhe 
simple  ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as  they  are  found  in 
exterior  things,  or  by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  takes 
notice  also  that  a  certain  number  of  these  simple  ideas  go 
constantly  together ;  which  being  presumed  to  belong  to  one 
thing,  and  words  being  suited  to  common  apprehensions  and 
made  use  of  for  quick  despatch,  are  called,  so  united  in  one 
subject,  by  one  name ;  which  by  inadvertency  we  are  apt 
afterwards  to  talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which 
indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  together ;  because, 
as  I  have  said,  not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can 
subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose 
some  sribstratuniy  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which 
they  do  result ;  which  therefore  we  call  euhstance.*  (Book 
II.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  1.)  In  the  controversy  with  Stillingfleet, 
which  arose  out  of  this  chapter,  Locke  was  constrained 
further  to  distinguish  (as  he  certainly  did  not  do  in  the 
original  text)  between  the  *  ideas  of  distinct  substances,  such 
as  man,  horse,'  and  the  ^  general  idea  of  substance.'  It  is  to 
ideas  of  the  former  sort  that  he  must  be  taken  to  refer  in  the 
above  passage,  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  formed  by  *  com- 
plication of  many  ideas  together,'  and  these  alone  are  complex 
in  the  strict  sense.  The  general  idea  of  substance  on  the 
other  hand,  which  like  all  general  ideas  (according  to  Locke) 
is  made  by  abstraction,  means  the  idea  of  a  *  substratum 
which  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  *  as  that  wherein 
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the  complicated  ideas  '  do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do 
result.'  This,  however,  he  regards  as  itself  one,  *  the  first 
and  chief,'  among  the  ideas  which  make  up  any  of  the  ^  dis* 
tinct  substances.'  (Book  n.  chap.  xii.  sec.  6.)  Nor  is  he 
iaithltd  tothe  distinction  between  the  general  and  the  complex. 
In  one  passage  of  the  first  letter  to  Stillingfieet,  he  distinctly 
speaks  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  as  a  ^  complex  idea 
made  up  of  the  idea  of  something  plus  that  of  relation  to 
qualities."  Notwithstanding  this  confusion  of  terms,  however, 
he  no  doubt  had  before  him  what  seemed  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  ^  abstract  general  idea '  of  substance,  as  such,  i.e. 
of  '  something  related  as  a  support  to  accidents,'  but  which 
does  not  include  ideas  of  any  particular  accidents,  and  the 
composite  idea  of  a  substance,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of 
simple  ideas  plus  that  of  the  something  related  to  them  as  a 
support.  We  shall  find  each  of  these  ideas,  according  to 
Locke's  statement,  presupposing  the  other. 

86.  In  the  passage  above  quoted,  our  aptness  to  consider  The  ab- 
a  complication  of  simple  ideas,  which  we  notice  to  go  con-  ^^^i^g^ 
Btautly  together,  as  one  simple  idea,  is  accounted  for  as  the  to  Locke  at 
result  of  a  presumption  that  they  belong  to  one  thing.    This  ^es^and 
presumption  is  again  described  in  the  words  that  ^  we  ac-  follows  the 
custom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum,  wherein  they  ^™P^®** 
do  subsist,  and  from  which  they  do  result ;  which  therefore 
we  call  substance.'     Here  it  is  implied  that  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, i.  e.  '  the  general  idea  of  something  related  as  a  sup- 
port to  accidents,'  is  one  gradually  formed  upon  observation 
of  the  regular  coincidence  of  certain  simple  ideas.     In  the 
sequel  (sec.  3  of  the  same  chapter')  we  are  told  that  such  an 
idea — '  an  obscure  and  relative  idea  of  substance  in  geneltil 
—being  thus  made,  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  particular 
sorts  of  substances  by  collecting  such  combinations  of  simple 
ideas  as  are,  by  experience  and  observation  of  men's  senses, 
taken  notice  of  to  exist  together.'     Thus  a  general  idea  of 

*  Upon  a  reference  to  the  chapter  on  referred  to  it,  he  opposes   it    to    the 

'complex  ideas'  (Book  n.  chap,  xii.),  complex  idea,  according  tothe  stricter 

it  viU  appear  that  the  term  is  used  in  a  st'nse  of  that  term.    On  the  other  hand, 

vttktet  uid  a  looser  sense.    In  the  when  he  thinks  of  it  as  '  made  up '  of 

iooser  iense  it  is  not  confined  to  com-  the  idea  of  something  plus  that  of  rela- 

jxmnd  ideas,  but  in  opposition  to  simple  tion  to  qualities  (as  if  there  could  be  nn 

ones  includes  those  of  relation  and  even  iden  of  something    apart  from    such 

'  abstract  general  ideas.'     When  Locke  relation),  it  seems  to  him  to  hare  two 

thinks  of  the  general  idea  of  substance  elements,  and  therefore  to  be  complex, 
apait  from  the  complication  of  accidents  '  i.  xxiii. 
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subfitance  haying  been  formed  by  one  gradual  process,  ideas 
of  particular  sorts  of  substances  are  formed  by  another  and 
later  one.  But  then  the  very  same  *  collection  of  such  com- 
binations of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  notice  of  to  exist 
together,'  which  (according  to  sec.  8)  constitutes  the  later 
process  and  follows  upon  the  formation  of  the  general  idea  of 
substance,  has  been  previously  described  as  preceding  and 
conditioning  that  formation.  It  is  the  complication  of 
simple  ideas,  noticed  to  go  constantly  together,  that  (accord- 
ing to  sec.  1)  leads  to  the  ^  idea  of  substance  in  general.' 
To  this  see-saw  between  the  process  preceding  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  formation  of  the  idea  in  question  must  be  added 
the  difficulty,  that  Locke's  account  makes  the  general  idea 
precede  the  particular,  which  is  against  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  doctrine  of  abstraction  as  an  operation  whereby  *the 
mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from  particular 
objects,  to  become  general.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xi.  sec.  9.) 
Reference  37.  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  Locke's  self-contradiction 
na/ure^or^  in  this  regard  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  that  the  two  pro- 
God,  the  cesses  of  combining  simple  ideas  are  essentially  diflFerent, 
fSwInce'to"  J^®**  bccausc  in  the  later  process  they  are  combined  by  a  con- 
substance,  scions  act  of  the  mind  as  accidents  of  a  ^  something,'  of 
which  the  general  idea  has  been  previously  formed,  whereas 
in  the  earlier  one  they  are  merely  presented  together  *  by 
nature,'  and,  ex  hypothesis  though  they  gradually  suggest,  do 
not  carry  with  them  any  reference  to  a  *  substratum.'  But 
upon  this  we  must  remark  that  the  presentation  of  ideas  *  by 
nature  '  or  *  by  God,'  though  a  mode  of  speech  of  which 
Locke  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  freely  avails 
himself,  means  nothing  else  than  their  relation  to  a  '  sub- 
stratum,' if  not  *  wherein  they  do  subsist,'  yet  *  from  which 
they  do  result.'  If  then  it  is  for  consciousness  that  ideas 
are  presented  together  by  nature,  they  already  carry  with 
them  that  reference  to  a  substratum  which  is  supposed  gra- 
dually to  result  from  their  concurrence.  If  it  is  not  for  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  so  presented,  if  they  do  not  severally 
carry  with  them  a  reference  to  *  something,'  how  is  it  they 
come  to  do  so  in  the  gross  P  If  a  single  sensation  of  heat  is 
not  referred  to  a  hot  thing,  why  should  it  be  so  referred  on 
the  thousandth  recurrence?  Because  perhaps,  recurring 
constantly  in  the  same  relations,  it  compels  the  inference  of 
permanent  antecedents  ?    But  the  *  same   relations '  mean 
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relations  to  the  same  things,  and  the  observation  of  these 
relations  presupposes  jnst  that  conception  of  the  thing  which 
it  is  sought  to  account  for. 

38.  We  are  estopped,  however,  from  any  such  explanation  But  it  is 
of  Locke  as  would  suggest  these  ulterior  questions  by  his  ©^P^Jcitiy 
explicit  statement  that  ^  all  simple  ideas,  all  sensible  quali-  stance  that 
ties,  carry  with  them  a  supposition  of  a  substratum  to  exist  ^^®     * 
in,  and  of  a  substance  wherein  they  inhere.*  The  vindication  th^nirefop 
of  himself  against  the  pathetic  complaint  of  Stillingfleet,  ^®°^' 
that  he  had  ^  almost  discarded  substance  out  of  the  reason-  ^  ^^' 
able  part  of  the  world,'  in  which  tliis  statement  occurs,  was 
certainly  not  needed.  Already  in  the  original  text  the  simple 

ideas,  of  which  the  association  suggests  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, are  such  as  *  the  mind  finds  in  exterior  things  or  by 
reflection  on  its  own  operations.'  But  to  find  them  in  an 
exterior  thing  is  to  find  them  in  a  substance,  a  ^  something 
it  knows  not  what,'  regarded  as  outward,  just  as  to  find  them 
by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  as  its  own,  is  to  find  them 
in  such  a  substance  regarded  as  inward.  The  process  then 
by  which,  according  to  Locke,  the  general  idea  of  substance 
is  arrived  at,  presupposes  this  idea  just  as  much  as  the  pro- 
cess, by  which  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances  are  got, 
presupposes  it,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  processes, 
as  he  puts  it,  disappears. 

39.  The  same  paralogism  appears  under  a  slightly  altei'ed  in  the  pro- 
form  when  it  is  stated  (in  the  first  letter  to  Stillingfleet)  that  ^^^J^\^ 
the  idea  of  substance  as  the  ^  general  indetermined  idea  of  are  sup- 
something  is  by  the  abstraction  of  the  mind  derived  from  the  P*^  ^° 

AnrivA  fit 

simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection.'    Now  '  abstraction  '  complex 
with  Locke  means  the  *  separation  of  an  idea  from  all  other  ^^^  ^^ 
ideas  that  accompany  it  in  its  real  existence.'     (Book  ii.  thebegin- 
chap.  xiL  sec.  1.)     It  is  clear  then  that  it  is  impossible  to  ningisthe 
abstract  an  idea  which  is  not  therCy  in  real  existence,  to  be  ^^^cL 
abstracted.     Accordingly,  if  the  '  general  idea  of  something ' 
is  derived  by  abstraction  from  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  it  must  be  originally  given  with  these  ideas,  or  it 
would  not  afterwards  be  separated  from  them.     Conversely 
they  must  carry  this  idea  with  them,  and  cannot  be  simple 
ideas  at  all,  but  compound  ones,  each  made  up  of  *  the 
general  idea  of  something  or  being,'  and  of  an  accident 
which  this  something  supports.     How  then  does  the  general 
idea  of  substance  or  *  something,'  as  derived^  differ  from  the 
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idea  of  ^  something/  as  given  in  the  original  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection  &om  which  the  supposed  process  of  ab- 
straction starts  9  Wliat  can  be  said  of  the  one  that  cannot 
be  said  of  the  other?  If  the  derived  general  idea  is  of 
something  related  to  qualities,  what,  according  to  Locke,  are 
the  original  ideas  but  those  of  qualities  related  to  something  ? 
It  is  true  that  the  general  idea  is  of  something,  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known,  related  to  qualities  in  general,  not 
to  any  particular  qualities.  But  the  ^  simple  idea '  in  like 
manner  can  only  be  of  an  indeterminate  quality,  for  in  order 
to  any  determination  of  it,  the  idea  must  be  put  together 
with  another  idea,  and  so  cease  to  be  simple ;  and  the  '  some- 
thing,' to  which  it  is  referred,  must  for  the  same  reason  be  a 
purely  indeterminate  something.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
cluding that  Locke  thus  unwittingly  identified  the  abstract 
general  idea  of  substance  with  any  simple  idea,  we  say  that 
the  simple  idea,  because  not  abstract,  is  not  indeterminate 
but  of  a  real  quality,  defined  by  manifold  relations,  we 
fall  upon  the  new  difficulty  that,  if  so,  not  only  does  the 
simple  idea  become  manifoldly  complex,  but  just  such 
an  ^  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  substance '  as,  according 
to  Locke,  is  derived  from  the  derived  idea  of  substance  in 
general.  As  an  idea  of  a  quality,  it  is  also  necessarily  an 
idea  of  a  correlative  '  something ;'  and  if  it  is  an  idea  of  a 
quality  in  its  reality,  i.  e.  as  determined  by  various  relations, 
it  must  be  an  idea  of  a  variously  qualified  something,  i.  e.  of 
a  particular  substance.  Then  not  merely  the  middle  of  the 
twofold  process  by  which  we  are  supposed  to  get  at  *  complex 
ideas  of  substances ' —  i.  e.  the  aistract  something ;  but  its 
end — i.  e.  the  particular  something — turns  out  to  be  the 
same  as  its  beginning. 
Doctrine  of  40.  The  fact  is,  that  in  making  the  general  idea  of  sub- 
?nron^^*^°  stance  precede  particular  ideas  of  sorts  of  substances  (as  he 
sistent  certainly  however  confusedly  does,  in  the  23rd  chapter  of 
Sm  o?'  *^®  Second  Book,'  as  well  as  by  implication  in  his  doctrine 
oomples  of  modes.  Book  ii,  chap.  xii.  sec.  4),  Locke  stumbled  upon  a 
ideas.  truth  which  he  was  not  aware  of,  and  which  will  not  fiit  into 
his  ordinary  doctrine  of  general  ideas  :  the  truth  that  know- 
ledge is  a  process  from  the  more  abstract  to  the  more  con- 
crete, not  the  reverse,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  as 

*  See  above,  paragraph  35. 
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Locke's  definition  of  abstraction  implies.  Thronghout  his 
prolix  discussion  of  '  substance '  and  '  essence '  we  find  two 
opposite  notions  perpetuaUj  cross  each  other:  one  that 
knowledge  begins  with  the  simple  idea^  the  other  that  it  be- 
gins with  the  real  thing  as  particularized  bj  manifold  rela- 
tions. According  to  the  former  notion,  simple  ideas  being 
given,  void  of  relation,  as  the  real,  the  mind  of  its  own  act 
proceeds  to  bring  them  into  relation  and  compound  them : 
according  to  the  latter,  a  thing  of  various  properties  (i.  e. 
relations')  being  given  as  the  real,  the  mind  proceeds  to 
separate  these  from  each  other.  According  to  the  one  notion 
the  intellectual  process,  as  one  of  complication,  ends  just 
where,  according  to  the  other  notion,  as  one  of  abstraction, 
it  began. 

41.  The  chief  verbal  equivocation,   under  which   Locke  The  eon 
disg^ses  the  confusion  of  these  two  notions,  is  to  be  found  ^^®*°" 

in  the  use  of  the  word  '  particular,'  which  is  sometimes  used  ^^^f  ^ 
for  the  mere  individual  having  no  community  ivith  anything  'paiticu 
else,  sometimes  for  the  thing  qualified  by  relation  to  a 
multitude  of  other  things.  The  simple  idea  or  sensation ; 
the  *  something '  which  the  simple  idea  is  supposed  to  ^  re- 
port^' and  which  Locke  at  his  pleasure  identifies  with  it ;  the 
complex  idea;  and  the  thing  as  the  collection  of  the  proper- 
ties which  the  simple  idea  '  reports,'  all  are  merged  by  Locke 
under  the  one  term  ^  particulars.'  As  the  only  consistency 
in  his  use  of  the  term  seems  to  lie  in  its  opposition  to 
'generals,'  we  naturally  turn  to  the  passage  where  this 
opposition  is  spoken  of  most  at  large. 

42.  '  Greneral  and  universal  belong  not  to  the  real  existence  Locke's 
of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  under-  *^?!J^^' 
standing,  made  by  it  for  its  own  use,  and  concern  only  signs,  general 
whether  words  or  ideas.     Words  are  general  when  used  for  ideas. 
signs  of  general  ideas,  and  so  are  applicable  indifferently  to 

many  particular  things ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when  ihey 
are  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  particular  things ; 
but  universality  belongs  not  to  things  themselves,  which  are 
all  of  them  particular  in  their  existence,  even  those  words 
and  ideas  which  in  their  signification  are  general.     When 

»  Ct  Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii.  see.  87.      of  the  ideas  which  make  up  our  complex 
'  Most  of  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up      idea  of  gold  ...  are  nothing  else  but 
<mr  complex  ideas  of  substances  are      to  many  relations  to  other  substances.* 
onlj  powers  .  .  .  e.  g.  the  greater  part 
VOL.   I.  D 
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therefore  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that  rest  are 
only  creatures  of  our  own  making,  their  general  nature 
being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
understanding,  of  signifying  or  representing  many  particu- 
lars. For  the  signification  they  have  is  nothing  but  a 
relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them.  .  .  . 
The  sorting  of  things  under  names  is  the  workmanship  of 
the  understanding,  taking  occasion  from  the  similitude  it 
observes  among  them  to  make  abstract  general  ideas,  and  set 
them  up  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  as  patterns 
or  forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word  form  has  a  very  proper 
signification),  to  which  as  particular  things  are  found  to 
agree,  so  they  come  to  be  of  that  species,  have  that  denomina- 
tion, or  are  put  into  that  classis.  For  when  we  say  this  is  a 
man,  that  a  horse ;  this  justice,  that  cruelty,  what  do  we 
else  but  rank  things  under  different  specific  names  as, 
agreeing  to  those  abstract  ideas,  of  which  we  have  made 
those  names  the  signs  ?  And  what  are  the  essences  of  those 
species,  set  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  those  abstract 
ideas  in  the  mind ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bonds  between 
particular  things  that  exist,  and  the  names  they  are  to  be 
ranked  under  P '  (Book  iii.  chap.  iii.  sees.  11  and  13.) 
•Things  43.  In  the  first  of  these  remarkable  passages  we  begin 

not  gen«-  y^j^h  the  familiar  opposition  between  ideas  as  *  the  creatures 
of  the  mind '  and  real  things.  Ideas,  and  the  words  which 
express  them,  may  be  general,  but  things  cannot.  *  They 
are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  existence.'  Then  the 
ideas  and  words  themselves  appear  as  things,  and  as  such 
*  in  their  existence '  can  only  be  particular.  It  is  only  in  its 
signification,  i.e.  in  its  relation  to  other  ideas  which  it 
represents,  that  an  idea,  particular  itself,  becomes  general, 
and  this  relation  does  not  belong  to  the  ^  existence  '  of  the 
idea  or  to  the  idea  in  itself,  but  ^  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added 
to  it.'  The  relation  being  thus  a  fictitious  addition  to 
reality,  'general  and  universal  are  mere  inventions  and 
creatures  of  the  understanding.'  The  next  passage,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  that  all  ideas  are  particular  in  their 
existence,  still  speaks  of  general  ideas,  but  only  as '  set  up  in 
the  mind.'  To  these  '  particular  things  existing  axe  found 
to  agree,'  and  the  agreement  is  expressed  in  such  judgments 
as  '  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horse ;  this  is  justice,  that  cruelty ; ' 
the    '  this  '   and   '  that '    representing   *  particular    existing 
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things/  ^  horse '  and  *  crueliy '  abstract  general  ideas  to 
which  these  are  found  to  agree. 

44.  One  antithesis  is  certainly  maintained  throngliotit  Oeneiality 
these  passages — ^that  between  *real  existence  which  is  ^on^TSh 
always  particular,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  mind/  which  mind. 

*  invents*  generality.  Real  existence,  however,  is  ascribed 
(a)  to  things  themselves,  {b)  to  words  and  ideas,  even 
those  which  become  of  general  signification,  (c)  to  mixed 
modes,  for  in  the  proposition  *  this  is  justice,'  the  *  this  * 
most  represent  a  mixed  mode.  (Cf.  ii.  xii.  5.)  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  '  really  existent,'  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  workmanship  of  the  mind,  would  seem  to  be  mere  in- 
dividuality, exclusive  of  all  relation.  The  simple  *  this '  and 
^  that,'  apart  from  the  relation  expressed  in  the  judgment, 
being  mere  individuals,  are  really  existent ;  and  conversely, 
ideas,  which  in  themselves  have  real  existence,  when  a  rela- 
tion, in  virtue  of  which  they  become  significant,  has  been 
'added  to  them  by  the  mind,'  become  'inventions  of  the 
understanding.'  This  consists  with  the  express  statement  in 
the  chapter  on  *  relation '  (ii.  xxv.  8),  that  it  is  *  not  con- 
tained in  the  existence  of  things,  but  is  something  extraneous 
and  superinduced.'  Thus  generality,  as  a  relation  between 
any  one  of  a  multitude  of  0tn^!o  (not  necessarily  simple)  ideas, 
e.g.  single  ideas  of  horses,  and  all  the  rest — a  relation  which 
belongs  not  to  any  one  of  them  singly — is  superinduced  by 
the  understanding  upon  their  realy  i.e.  their  single  existence. 
Apart  from  this  relation,  it  would  seem,  or  in  their  mere 
singleness,  even  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  e.g.  this  act  of  justice, 
may  have  real  existence. 

45.  The  result  of  Locke's  statement,  thus  examined,  Theresait 
clearly  is  that  real  existence  belongs  to  the  present  momen-  i^»  that 
tory  act  of  consciousness,  and  to  that  alone.  Ascribed  as  it  of^eadi  °* 
is  to  the  *  thing  itself,'  to  the  idea  which,  cls  general,  has  it  not,  moment  is 
and  to  the  mixed  mode,  it  is  in  each  case  the  momentary  *^^"®^®*^- 
presence  to  consciousness  that  constitutes  it.     To  a  thing 

itself,  as  distinct  from  the  presentation  to  consciousness,  it 
cannot  belong,  for  such  a  '  thing '  means  that  which  remains 
identical  with  itself  under  manifold  appearances,  and  both 
identity  and  appearance  imply  relation,  i.e.  ^  an  invention  of 
the  mind.'  As  little  can  it  belong  to  the  content  of  any  idea, 
since  this  is  in  all  cases  constituted  by  relation  to  other 
ideas.    Thus  if  I  judge  *  this  is  sweet,'  the  real  existence  lies 

d2 
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in  the  simple  '  this,'  in  the  mere  form  of  presentation  at  an 
individual  nowy  not  in  the  relation  of  this  to  other  flaToars 
which  constitutes  the  determinate  sweetness,  or  to  a  sweet- 
ness at  other  times  tasted.  If  I  judge  '  this  is  a  horse/  a 
present  vision  really  exists,  but  not  so  its  relation  to  other 
sensations  of  sight  or  touch,  closely  precedent  or  sequent, 
which  make  up  the  '  total  impression ;'  much  less  its  relation 
to  other  like  impressions  thought  of,  in  consideration  of 
which  a  common  name  is  applied  to  it.  If,  again,  I  judge 
'  this  is  an  act  of  justice,'  the  present  thought  of  the  act, 
as  present,  really  exists ;  not  so  those  relations  of  the  act 
which  either  make  it  just,  or  make  me  apply  the  name  to  it. 
It  is  true  that  according  to  this  doctrine  tiie  '  really  existent ' 
is  the  unmeaning,  and  that  any  statement  about  it  is  im- 
possible. We  cannot  judge  of  it  without  bringing  it  into 
relation,  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  what  in  its  mere  singleness 
it  is,  and  thus  loses  its  reality,  overlaid  by  the  ^  invention  of 
the  understanding.'  Nay,  if  we  say  that  it  is  the  mere 
*  this '  or  *  that,'  as  such — the  simple  *  here '  and  *  now ' — 
the  very  *  this,'  in  being  mentioned  or  judged  of,  becomes 
related  to  other  things  which  we  have  called  ^  this,'  and  the 
'  now '  to  other  '  nows.'  Thus  each  acquires  a  generality, 
and  with  it  becomes  fictitious.  As  Plato  long  ago  taught — 
though  the  lesson  seems  to  require  to  be  taught  anew  to 
each  generation  of  philosophers — a  consistent  sensationalism 
must  be  speechless.  Locke,  himself,  in  one  of  the  passa^s 
quoted,  implicity  admits  this  by  indicating  that  only  through 
relations  or  in  their  generality  are  ideas  ^  significant.' 
How  46.  He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  become  speechless 

I^oc}^  out  of  sheer  consistency.  He  has  a  redundancy  of  terms 
ne^t.  <^<1  tropes  for  disguising  from  himself  and  his  reader  the 
real  import  of  his  doctrine.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
passage  quoted  we  find  that  the  relation  or  community 
between  ideas,  which  the  understanding  invents,  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  ^  similitude  which  it  observes'  among  things.' 
The  general  idea  having  been  thus  invented,  ^things  are 
found  to  agree  with  it ' — as  is  natural  since  they  suggested  it. 
Hereupon  we  are  forced  to  ask  how,  if  all  relation  is  super- 
induced upon  real  existence  by  the  understanding,  an  observed 
relation  of  similitude  among  things  can  occasion  the  superin- 
duction ;  and  again  how  it  happens,  if  all  generality  of  ideas 
is  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  that  ^  things  are  found  to  agree  with 
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general  ideas.'  How  can  the  real  existence  called  *  this '  or 
^that,'  which  only  really  exists  so  far  as  nothing  can  be 
said  of  it  but  that  it  is  *  this  '  or  *  that/  agree  with  anything 
whateyer?  Agreement  implies  some  content,  some  deter- 
mination by  properties,  i.e.  by  relations,  in  the  things 
agreeing,  whereas  the  really  existent  exclndes  relation.  How 
then  can  it  agree  with  the  abstract  general  idea,  the  import 
of  which,  according  to  Locke's  own  showing,  depends  solely 
on  relation? 

47.  Sach  questions  did  not  occnr  to  Locke,  because  while  The  'par^ 
asserting  the  mere  individuality  of  things  existent,  and  the  ticuUr ' 
simphcity  of  all  ideas  as  given,  i.e.  as  real,  he  never  fully  the  indi- 
recognised  the  meaning  of  his  own  assertion.     Under  the  ^J^J^  , 
shelter  of  the  ambiguous  *  particular  *  he  could  at  any  time  by  general 
substitute  for  the  mere  individual  the  determinate  individual,  relations, 
or  individual  qualified  by  community  with  other  things ;  just 
as,  again,  under  covering  of  the  *  simple  idea '  he  could  sub 
stitnte  for  the  mere  momentary  consciousness  the  perception 
of  a  definite  thing.     Thus  when  he  speaks  of  the  judgment 
'  this  is  gold '  as  expressing  the  agreement  of  a  real  (i.e.  in- 
dividual) thing  with  a  general  idea,  he  thinks  of '  this '  as 
already  having,  apart  from  the  judgment,  the  determination 
which  it  first  receives  in  the  judgment.     He  thinks  of  it, 
in  other  words,  not  as  the  mere  *  perishing'  sensation*  or 
individual  void  of  relation,  but  as  a  sensation  symbolical  of 
other  possibilities  of  sensation  which,  as  so  many  relations  of 
a  thdng  to   us  or  to  other  things,    are  connoted  by   the 
common  noun  *  gold,'    It  thus  *  agrees '  with  the  abstract 
idea  or  conception  of  qualities,  i.e.  because  it  is  already  the 
*  creature  of  the  understanding,'   determined  by  relations 
which  constitute  a  generality  and  community  between  it  and 
other  things.     Such  a  notion  of  the  really  existent  thing — 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine  of  relation  and  of  the 
general — Locke  has  before  him  when  he  speaks  of  general 
ideas  as  formed  by  abstraction  of  certain  qualities  from  real 
tl^iiigs,  or  of  certain  ideas  from  other  ideas  that  accompany 
ttem  in  real  existence.     *When  some  one  first  lit  on  a 
pared  of  that  sort  of  substance  we  denote  by  the  word  gold, 

•  •  •  its  peculiar  colour,  perhaps,  and  weight  were  the  first 
^  abstracted  from  it,  to  make  the  complex  idea  of  that  species 

•  •  •  another  perhaps  added  to  these  the  ideas  of  frisibility 

^  'AU  impresaioiiB  are  porishing  existences/ — Hums.    See  below,  paragraph  208. 
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and  fixedness  •  •  •  another  its  ductilitj  and  solubility  in 
aqua  regia.  These,  or  part  of  these,  put  together,  usuallj 
make  the  complex  idea  in  men's  minds  of  that  sort  of  body 
we  call  gold.^  (Book  n.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  9.)  Here  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  a  thing,  multitudinously  qualified,  is  given  apart 
from  any  action  of  the  understanding,  which  then  proceeds 
to  act  in  the  way  of  successively  detaching  (^  abstracting ') 
these  qualities  and  recombining  them  as  the  idea  of  a  species. 
Such  a  recombination,  indeed,  would  seem  but  wasted 
labour.  The  qualities  are  assumed  to  be  already  found  by 
the  understanding  and  found  as  in  a  thing  ;  otherwise  the 
understanding  could  not  abstract  them  from  it.  Why 
should  it  then  painfully  put  together  in  imperfect  combina- 
tion what  has  been  previously  given  to  it  complete  P  Of  the 
complex  idea  which  results  from  the  work  of  abstraction, 
nothing  can  be  said  but  a  smaU  part  of  what  is  predicable 
of  the  known  thing  which  the  possibility  of  such  abstrac- 
tion presupposes. 
This  18  48.  ^The  complex  idea  of  a  species,'  spoken  of  in  the 

die  real  passage  last  quoted,  corresponds  to  what,  in  Locke's  theory 
whi<^  ab-  of  substancc,  is  called  the  ^  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub- 
straction  stance.'  In  considering  that  theory  we  saw  that,  according 
^elTto  *o  ^^  account,  the  beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the 
stort  <  abstract  idea  of  substance '  was  formed,  was  either  that 

abstract  idea  itself,  the  mere  ^  something,'  or  by  a  double 
contradiction  the  *  complex  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub- 
stance '  which  yet  we  only  come  to  have  after  the  abstract 
idea  has  been  formed.  In  the  passage  now  before  us  there 
is  no  direct  mention  of  the  abstraction  of  the  ^  substratum,' 
as  such,  but  only  of  the  quality,  and  hence  there  is  no 
ambiguity  about  the  paralogism.  It  is  not  a  mere  *  some- 
thing' that  the  man  ^  lights  upon,'  and  thus  it  is  not  this 
that  holds  the  place  at  once  of  the  given  and  the  derired, 
but  a  something  having  manifold  qualities  to  be  abstracted. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  ^  idea  of  a  particular  sort  of  sub- 
stance '  that  he  starts  from,  and  it  is  just  this  again  to  which, 
as  a  ^  complex  idea  of  a  species,'  his  understanding  is  sup- 
posed gradually  to  lead  him.  The  understanding,  indeed, 
according  to  Locke,  is  never  adequate  to  nature,  and 
accordingly  the  qualities  abstracted  and  recombined  in  the 
complex  idea  always  fall  vastly  short  of  the  fdlness  of  those 
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given  in  the  real  thing ;  or  as  he  states  it  in  terms  of  the 
multiplication  table  (Book  ii.  chap,  xs^xi.  sec.  10),  ^  some  who 
haye  examined  this  species  more  accurately  could,  I  believe, 
enumerate  ten  times  a«  manj  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them 
as  inseparable  from  its  internal  constitution,  as  its  colour  or 
weight ;  and  it  is  probable  if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties 
that  are  by  divers  men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  an 
hundred  times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  man  has  yet  in  his ;  and  yet  perhaps  that  would 
not  be  the  thoiisandiii  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it.' 
These  two  million  properties,  and  upwards,  which  await  ab- 
straction in  gold,  are  all,  it  must  be  noted,  according  to 
Locke's  statement  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap  xxiii.  sec.  37), 
'  nothing  but  so  many  relations  to  other  substances.'  It  is 
just  on  account  of  these  multitudinous  relations  of  the  real 
thing  that  the  understanding  is  inadequate  to  its  compre- 
hension. Yet  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  relation 
these  must  all  be  themselves  *superinductions  of  the  mind,' 
and  the  greater  the  fulness  which  they  constitute,  the  further 
is  the  distance  from  the  mere  individuality  which  elsewhere, 
in  contrast  with  the  fictitiousness  of  *  generals,'  appears  as 
the  equivalent  of  real  existence. 

49.  The  real  thing  and  the  creation  of  the  understanding  yet,  ac- 
thus  change  places.     That  which  is  given  to  the  understand-  ^^^^*^ 
ing  as  the  real,  which  it  finds  and  does  not  make,  is  not  now  ^^^^  ^f 
the  bare  atom  upon  which  relations  have  to  be  artificially  relation, 
superinduced.     Nor  is  it  the  mere  present  feeling,  which  has  J-^f 
*  by  the  mind  of  man '  to  be  made  *  significant,'  or  represen-  thought. 
tative  of  past  experience.      It  is  itself  an  inexhaustible  com- 
plex of  relations,  whether  they  are  considered  as  subsisting 
between  it  and  other  things,  or  between  the  sensations  which 
it  is  *  fitted  to  produce  in  us.'     These  are  the  real,  which  is 
thus  a  system,  a  community ;  and  if  the  *  general,'  as  Locke 
says,  is  that  which  *  has  the  capacity  of  representing  many 
particulars,'  the  real  thing  itself  is  general,  for  it  represents 
—nay,  is  constituted  by — the  manifold  particular  feelings 
which,  mediately  or  immediately,  it  excites  in  us.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  invention  of  the  understanding,  instead  of 
giving  *  significance '  or  content  to  the  mere  individuality  of 
the  real,  as  it  does  according  to  Locke's  theory  of  ^  generals,' 
now  appears  as  detaching  fragments  from  the  fulness  of  the 
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real  to  recombine  ihem  in  an  ^  abstract  essence '  of  its  oun^ 
Instead  of  adding  complexity  to  the  simple,  it  subtracts  from 
the  complex. 

50.  To  gather  up,  then,  the  lines  of  contradiction  wliicli 
traverse  Locke's  doctrine  of  real  existence  as  it  appears 
in  his  account  of  general   and  complex  ideas: — ^The  idea 
of   substance  is  an  abstract  general  idea,  not  given    di- 
rectly in  sensation  or  reflection,  but  *  invented  by  the   un- 
derstanding,' as  by  consequence  must  be  ideas  of  particular 
sorts  of  substances  which  presuppose  the  abstract  idea.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection,  from 
which  the  idea  of  substance  is  abstracted,  and  to  whicfai  as 
reed  it  as  an  invention  is  opposed,  are  ideas  of  ^  something,' 
and  are  only  real  as  representative  of  something.     But  this 
idea  of  something  =  the  idea  of  substance.     Therefore  the 
idea  of  substance  is  the  presupposition,  and  the  condition 
of  the  reality,  of  the  very  ideas  from  which  it  is  said  to  be 
derived.     Again,  if  the  general  idea  of  substance  is  got  by- 
abstraction,  it  must  be  originally  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  ideas  of  seosation  or  reflection  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
abstracted,  i.e.  separated.     But  in  such  conjunction  it  con- 
stitutes the  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances.     There- 
fore these  latter  ideas,  which  yet  we  ^  come  to  have  '  after 
the  general  idea  of  substance,  form  the  prior  experience  from 
which  this  general  idea  is  abstracted.     Further,  this  original 
experience,  from  which  abstraction  starts,  being  of  ^  sorts  of 
substances,'  and  these  sorts  being  constituted  by  relations,  it 
follows  that  relation  is  given  in  the  original  experience. 
But  that  which  is  so  given  is  ^real  existence '  in  opposition 
to  the  invention  of  the  understanding.     Therefore  these 
relations,  and  the  community  which  they  constitute,  really 
exist.      On  the  other  hand,  mere  individuals  alone  really 
exist,  while  relations  between  them  are  superinduced  by  the 
mind.     Once  more,  the  simple  idea  given  in  sensation  or 
reflection,  as  it  is  made /or  not  hy  us,  has  or  results  from  real 
existence,  whereas  general  and  complex  ideas  are  the  work- 
manship of  the  mind.     But  this  workmanship  consists  in  the 
abstraction  of  ideas  from  each  other,  and  fix>m  that  to  which 
they  are  related  as  qualities.     It  thus  presupposes  at  once 
the  general  idea  of  ^  something^  or  substance,  and  the  com- 
plex idea  of  qaalities  of  the  something.    Therefore  it  must 
be  general  and  complex  ideas  that  are  real,  as  made  for  and 
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not  by  us,  and  that  afford  the  inventive  understanding  its 
material*  Yet  if  so— if  thej  are  given — why  make  them 
over  ag^in  by  abstraction  and  recomplication  9 

61 .   We  may  get  over  the  last  difficnlty,  indeed,  by  dis-  They  can- 
tingnisliing  between  the  complex  and  confused,  between  J^^J^^^ 
abstraction  and  analysis.   We  may  say  that  what  is  originally  without 
given  in  experience  is  the  confused,  which  to  us  is  simple,  or  !^°i®^? 
in  other  words  has  no  definite  content,  because,  till  it  has  funda- 
been  analysed,  nothing  can  be  said  of  it,  though  in  itself  it  m«°tol 
is  infinetely  complex;  that  thus  the  process,  which  Locke  P™**^'^®** 
Tong^hly  calls  abstraction,   and  which,  as  he  describes  it, 
consists  merely  in  taking  grains  from  the  big  heap  that  is 
given  in  order  to  make  a  little  heap  of  one's  own,  is  yet^ 
rigbtly  imderstood,  the  true  process  of  knowledge — a  process 
which  may  be  said  at  once  to  begin  with  the  complex  and  to 
end  with  it,  to  take  from  the  concrete  and  to  constitute  it, 
because  it  begins  with  that  which  is  in  itself  the  fiilness  of 
reality,  but  which  only  becomes  so  for  us  as  it  is  gradually 
spelt  out  by  our  analysis.    To  put  the  case  thus,  however, 
is  not  to  correct  Locke's  statement,  but  wholly  to  change  his 
doctrine.    It  renders  fatile  his  easy  method  of  '  sending  a 
man  to  his  senses '  for  the  discovery  of  reality,  and  destroys 
the   supposition  that  the   elements  of  knowledge  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  interrogation  of  the  individual  conscious- 
ness.    Such    consciousness    can    tell  nothing    of  its  own 
beginning,  if  of  this  beginning,  as  of  the  purely  indefinite, 
nothing  can  be  said ;    if  it  only  becomes  defined  through 
relations,  which  in  its  state  of  primitive  potentiality  are  not 
actually  in  it.    The  senses  again,  so  far  from  being,  in  that 
mere  passivity  which    Locke  ascribes  to  them,  organs  of 
ready-made  reality,  can  have  nothing  to  tell,  if  it  is  only 
through  the  active  processes  of '  discerning,  comparing,  and 
compounding,'  that  they  acquire  a  definite  content.    But  to 
admit  this  is  nothing  else  than,  in  order  to  avoid  a  contra- 
diction of  which  Locke  was  not  aware,  to  efface  just  that 
characteristic  of  his  doctrine  which  commends  it  to  *  common 
sense ' — ^the  supposition,  namely,  that  the  simple  datum  of 
sense,  as  it  is  for  sense  or  in  its  mere  individuality,  is  the 
real,  in  opposition  to  the  'invention  of  the  mind.'      That 
this  supposition  is  to  make  the  real  the  unmeaning,  the 
empty,  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  he  did  not  see  because, 
under  an  unconscious  delusion  of  words,  even  while  asserting 
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that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  nndefinable  (Book  iir* 
chap.  iv.  sec.  4),  which  means  that  nothing  can  be  said  of 
such  ideas,  and  while  admitting  that  the  processes  of  dis- 
cerning, comparing,  and   compounding  ideas,  which   mean 
nothing  else  than  the  bringing  them  into  relation^  or  the 
superinduction   upon  them   of  fictions  of   the    mind,   are 
necessary  to  constitute  even  the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  he 
yet  allows  himself  to  inyest  the  simple  idea,  as  the  real,  with 
those  definite  qualities  which  can  only  accrue  to  it,  according 
to  his  showing,  from  the  *  inventive '  action  of  the  under- 
standing. 
As  Teal           52.  Thus  invested,  it  is  already  substance  or  symbolical  of 
the^simde   8^l>8tance,  uot  a  mere  feeling  but  a  felt  thing,  recognised 
idea  car-     either  under  that  minimum  of  qualification  which  enables  us 
"rvlated^  merely  to  say  that  it  is  *  something,*  or  (in  Locke's  language) 
reUtion  of  abstract  substance,  or  under  the  greater  complication  of 
cause.         qualities  which  constitutes  a  *  particular  sort  of  substance' — 
gold,  horse,  water,  &c.     Beal  existence  thus  means  substance. 
It  is  not  the  simple  idea  or  sensation  by  itself  that  is  real, 
but  this  idea  as  caused  by  a  thing.     It  is  the  thing  that  is 
primarily  the  real ;   the  idea  only  secondarily  so,  because  it 
results  from  a  power  in  the  thing.     As  we  have  seen,  Locke's 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  adequacy,  reality,  and  truth  of  the 
simple  idea  turns  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is,  and  an- 
nounces itself  as  an  *  ectype '  of  an  ^  archetype.'     But  there 
is  not  a  different  archetype  to  each  sensation ;  if  there  were, 
in  ^  reporting '  it  the  sensation  would  do  no  more  than  report 
itself.     It  is  the  supposed  single  cause  of  manifold  different 
sensations  or  simple  ideas,  to  which  a  single  name  is  applied. 
^  If  sugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas  which  we  call  whiteness 
and  sweetness,  we  are  sure  there  is  a  power  in  sugar  to 
produce  those  ideas  in  our  minds And  so  each  sensa- 
tion answering  the  power  that  operates  on  any  of  our  senses, 
the  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea  (and  not  a  fiction  of  the 
mind,  which  has  no  power  to  produce  any  single  idea),  and 

>  Locke  onlj  states  this  explicitly  of  which  meuns  that  thej  are  brought  into 

oomparison,  *an  operation  of  the  mind  relation  as  constituents  of  a  whole, 

about  its  ideas,  upon  which  depends  all  That  these  three  processes  are  necos- 

that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  comprehended  sary  to  constitute  the  beginnings    of 

under  relation/    (Book  ii.  chap.  zi.  sec  knowledge,  according  to  Locke,  appears 

4.)   It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  same  from  Book  ii.  chap.  zi.  sec.  15,  taken  in 

remark  most  apply  to  the  '  discernment  connection  with  what  precedes  in  that 

of  ideas,'  which  is  strictly  correlative  chapter, 
to  comparison,  and  to  their  composition, 
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cannot  but  be  adequate  •  .  •  .  and  so  all  simple  ideas  are 
adequate.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  2.)  The  sugar,  which 
is  here  the  *  archetype  *  and  the  source  of  reality  in  the  idea, 
is  just  what  Locke  elsewhere  calls  'a  particular  sort  of 
substance,'  as  the  ^  something '  from  which  a  certain  set  of 
sensations  result^  and  in  which,  as  sensible  qualities,  they 
inhere.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  according  to  Locke,  that 
which  inheres  in  the  thing  is  not  the  quality,  as  it  is  to  us, 
but  a  power  to  produce  it.  (Book  n.  chap.  viii.  sec.  2.3,  and 
c.  zxiii.  37.) 

53.  In  calling  a  sensation  or  idea  the  product  of  a  power,  Correla- 
substance  is  presupposed  just  as  much  as  in  calling  it  a  ^"^euid 
sensible  quality ;  only  that  with  Locke  ^  quality '  conveyed  substance. 
the  notion  of  inherence  in  the  substance,  power  that  of 
relation  to  an  effect  not  in  the  substance  itself.     ^  Secondary 
qualities  are  nothing  but  the  powers  which  suhstances  have  to 
produce  several  ideas  in  us  by  our  senses,  which  ideas  are 

not  in  the  things  themselves,  otherwise  than  as  anything  is 
in  its  cause.'  (Book  u.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  9.)  '  Most  of  the 
simple  ideas,  that  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  substances, 
are  only  powers  ...  ^  or  relations  to  other  substances  (or, 
as  he  explains  elsewhere,  ^  relations  to  our  perceptions,'  ^),  and 
are  not  really  in  the  substance  considered  barely  in  itself.' 
(Book  n.  chap.  xxiiL  sec.  37,  and  xxxi.  8.)  That  this  implies 
the  inclusion  of  the  idea  of  cause  in  that  of  substance,  appears 
from  Locke's  statement  that  ^  whatever  is  considered  by  us 
to  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea  which 
did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation 
of  a  cause.'  (Book  u.  chap.  xxvi.  sec.  1.)  Thus  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  reality  of  a  simple  idea,  as  that  which  is  not 
made  by  the  subject  of  the  idea,  but  results  from  a  power  in 
a  thing,  is  to  have  the  idea  of  substance  as  cause.  This 
latter  idea  must  be  the  condition  of  the  consciousness  of 
reality.  If  the  consciousness  of  reality  is  implied  in  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge,  so  must  the  correlative  ideas  be  of 
cause  and  substance. 

54.  On  examining  Locke's  second  rehearsal  of  his  theory  How  dove 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Essay— that  *  On  Knowledge'—  fj*^^*]^ 
we  are  led  to  this  result  quite  as  inevitably  as  in  the  book  respond  to 
*  On  Ideas.'    He  lias  a  special  chapter  on  the  *  reality,  of  J^^^^^*^ 
human  knowledge,'  where  he  puts  the  problem  thus : — ^  It  is 

>  Book  II.  chap.  xxi.  sec.  3. 
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liocke's  evident  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by 
answwf.  ^Yie  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge 
therefore  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between 
our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what  shall  be  here 
the  criterion  9  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceires  no- 
thing but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things 
themselves  P  *  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  3.)  It  knows  this,  he 
proceeds  to  show,  in  the  case  of  simple  ideas,  because  '  since 
the  mind  can  by  no  means  make  them  to  itself,  they  must  be 
the  product  of  things  operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural 

way Simple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fimcies,  but 

the  natural  and  regular  productions  of  things  without  us, 
really  operating  upon  us ;  and  so  carry  with  them  all  the 
conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requires, 
for  they  represent  to  us  things  under  those  appearances 
which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us ;  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  distinguish  the  sorts  of  particular  substances,'  &e. 
&c.  (Book  IV.  chap.  iv.  sec.  4.)  The  whole  force  of  this 
passage  depends  on  the  notion  that  simple  ideas  are  ak^ady 
to  the  subject  of  them  not  his  ovm  making,  but  the  product 
of  a  thing,  which  in  its  relation  to  these  ideas  is  a  ^  particular 
sort  of  substance.'  It  is  the  reception  of  such  ideas,  so 
related,  that  Locke  calls  '  sensitive  knowledge  of  particular 
existence,'  or  a  *  perception  of  the  mind,  employed  about  the 
particidar  existence  of  finite  beings  without  us.'  (Book  iy. 
chap.  ii.  sec.  14.)  This,  however,  he  distinguishes  from  two 
other  ^  degrees  of  knowledge  or  certainty,' '  intuition '  and 
'  demonstration,'  of  which  the  former  is  attained  when  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  is  perceived  immedi- 
ately, the  latter  when  it  is  perceived  mediately  through  the 
intervention  of  certain  other  agreements  or  disagreements 
(less  or  more),  each  of  which  must  in  turn  be  perceived 
immediately.  Demonstration,  being  thus  really  but  a  series 
of  intuitions,  carries  the  same  certainty  as  intuition,  only  it 
is  a  certainty  which  it  requires  more  or  less  pains  and  atten- 
tion to  apprehend.  (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  4.)  Of  the 
'  other  perception  of  the  mind,  employed  about  the  particular 
existence  of  finite  beings  without  us,'  which  '  passes  under 
the  name  of  knowledge,'  he  explains  that  although  '  going 
beyond  bare  probability,  it  reaches  not  perfectly  to  either  of 
the  foregoing  degrees  of  certainty.'  *  There  can  be  nothing 
more  certain,'  he  proceeds,  '  than  that  the  idea  we  receive 
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firom  aa  external  object  is  in  our  minds;  this  is  intnitiye 
knowledge.  But  whether  there  be  anything  more  than  barely 
that  idea  in  onr  minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer 
the  existence  of  anything  without  us  which  corresponds  to 
that  idea,  is  that  whereof  some  men  think  there  may  be  a 
question  made ;  because  men  may  have  such  ideas  in  their 
minds,  when  no  such  thing  exists,  no  such  object  affects 
their  senses.'     (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  14.) 

55.  It  is  clear  that  here  in  his  very  statement  of  the  ques-  It  Msumes 
tion  Locke  begs  the  answer.    K  the  intuitiye  certainty  is  *^\^' 
that   '  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object  is  in  our  are  con- 
minds,'^  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  whether  such  an  object  !^^^  ^ 
exists  and  affects  our  senses  9    This  impossibility  of  spea^g  things  that 
of  the  simple  idea,  except  as  received  from  an  object,  may  »^^ 
account  for  Locke's  apparent  inconsistency  in  finding  the     ^™' 
assurance  of  the  reality  of  knowledge   (under  the  phrase 

'  evidence  of  the  senses ')  just  in  that  '  perception '  which 
reaches  not  to  intuitive  or  demonstrative  certainty,  and  only 
*  passes  under  the  name  of  knowledge.'  In  the  passage  just 
quoted  he  shows  that  he  is  cognizant  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  simple  idea  and  the  perception  of  an  existence 
corresponding  to  it,  and  in  consequence  disting^hes  this 
perception  from  proper  intuition,  but  in  the  very  statement 
of  the  distinction  it  eludes  him.  The  simple  idea,  as  he 
speaks  of  it,  becomes  itself,  as  consciously  '  received  from  an 
external  object,'  the  perception  of  existence;  just  as  we  have 
previously  seen 'it  become  the  judgment  of  identity  or  per- 
ception of  the  ^  agreement  of  an  idea  with  itself,'  which  is  his 
fiiirt  kind  of  knowledge. 

56.  In  short,  with  Locke  the  simple  idea,  the  perception  lirely 
of  existence  corresponding  to  the  idea,  and  the  judgment  of  |^®*"  '^ 
identity,  are  absolutely  merged,  and  in  mutual  involution,  they  must 
sometimes  under  one  designation,  sometimes  under  another,  ^^^ 
are  alike  presented  as  the  beginning  of  knowledge.   As  occa-  ^      °^' 
sion  requires,  each  does  duty  for  the  other.    Thus,  if  the 

^  reality  of  knowledge '  be  in  question,  the  simple  idea,  which 
is  given,  is  treated  as  involving  the  perception  of  existence, 
and  the  reality  is  established.  If  in  turn  this  perception  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple  idea,  and  it  is  asked  whether 

■  I  do  not  now  raise  the  qaestion,  Mntoitiye  certainty'  or  knowledge  ac- 

What  are  hare  the  ideas,  which  must  be  cording    to    Locke's  definition.      See 

immediately  perceired  to  agree  or  dis-  below,  paragraphs  59,  101,  and  147. 
•graa  in  OTder  to  make  it  a  case  of 
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the  correspondenc*^  between  idea  and  existence  is  properly 
matter  of  knowledge,  the  simple  idea  has  only  to  be  treated 
as  involving  the  judgment  of  identity,  which  again  inyolyes 
that  of  existence,  and  the  question  is  answered.  So  in  the 
context  under  consideration  (Book  iy.  chap.  ii.  sec.  14),  after 
raising  the  question  t^s  to  the  existence  of  a  thing  corres- 
ponding to  the  idea^  he  answers  it  by  the  counter  question , 
'  whether  anyone  is  not  invincibly  conscious  to  himself  of  a 
different  perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  sun  by  day,  and 
thinks  on  it  by  night ;  when  he  actually  tastes  wormwood, 
or  smells  a  rose,  or  only  thinks  on  that  savour  or  odour  ? 
We  as  plainly  find  the  difference  there  is  between  any  idea 
revived  in  our  minds  by  our  own  memory,  and  actually  com- 
ing into  our  minds  by  our  senses,  as  wo  do  between  any  two 
distinct  ideas.'  The  force  of  the  above  lies  in  its  appeal  to 
the  perception  of  identity,  or — ^to  apply  the  language  in 
which  Locke  describes  this  perception — the  knowledge  that 
the  idea  which  a  man  calls  the  smell  of  a  rose  is  the  very 
idea  it  is.^  The  mere  difference  in  liveliness  between  the 
present  and  the  recalled  idea,  which,  as  Berkeley  and  Hume 
rightly  maintained,  is  the  only  difference  between  them  as 
mere  ideas,  cannot  by  itself  constitute  the  difference  between 
the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  a  thing  answering  to  the 
idea  and  the  knowledge  of  its  absence.  It  can  only  do  this 
if  the  more  lively  idea  is  identified  with  past  lively  ideas  as 
a  representation  of  one  and  the  same  thing  which  <  agrees 
with  itself '  in  contrast  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  sensations, 
its  signs.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  identification  can  either  the 
liveliness  of  the  idea  show  that  the  thing— the  sun  or  the 
rose — ^is  there,  or  the  want  of  liveliness  that  it  is  not,  for 
without  it  there  would  be  no  thing  to  be  there  or  not  to  be 
there.  It  is  because  this  identification  is  what  Locke  under- 
stands by  the  first  sort  of  perception  of  agreement  between 
ideas,  and  because  he  virtually  finds  this  perception  again  in 
the  simple  idea,  that  the  simple  idea  is  to  him  the  index  of 
reality.  But  if  so,  the  idea  in  its  primitive  simplicity  is  the 
sign  of  a  thing  that  is  ever  the  same  in  the  same  relations, 
and  we  find  the  ^  workmanship  of  the  mind,'  its  inventions 
of  substance,  cause,  and  relation,  in  the  very  rudiments  of 
knowledge. 
Present  67.  With  that  curious  tendency  to  reduplication,  which  is 

'  See  above,  paragraph  25. 
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one  of  his  characteristics,  Locke,  after  devoting  a  chapter  to  P^®*.^^ 
the  *  reality  of  human  knowledge,'  of  which  the  salient  pas-  of  exisu 
sage  as  to  simple  ideas  has  been  already  quoted,  has  another  o°ce- 
upon  our  *  knowledge  of  existence.'  Here  again  it  is  the 
sensitive  knowledge  of  things  actually  present  to  our  senses, 
which  with  him  is  merely  a  synonym  for  the  simple  idea, 
that  is  the  prime  criterion.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sees.  5  and  2, 
and  chap.  ii.  sec.  2.)  After  speaking  of  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  being  and  of  the  existence  of  a  God  (about  which 
more  will  be  said  below),  he  proceeds,  '  No  particular  man 
can  know  the  existence  of  any  other  being,  but  only  when, 
by  actually  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  itself  perceived  by 
him.  For  the  having  the  idea  of  anything  in  our  mind  no 
more  proves  the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of 
a  man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  visions  of  a 
dream  make  thereby  a  true  history.  It  is  therefore  the 
actual  receiving  of  ideas  from  without,  that  gives  us  notice 
of  the  existence  of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know  that 
something  doth  exist  at  that  time  without  us,  which  causes 
that  idea  in  us,  though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  consider 
how  it  does  it ;  for  it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our 
senses  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not 
the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced ;  e.  g.  whilst  I  write 
this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  pro- 
duced in  my  mind,  which,  whatever  object  causes,  I  call 
white ;  by  which  I  know  that  the  quality  or  accident  (i.  e. 
whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  causes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exist,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And  of  this 
the  greatest  assurance  I  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which  my 
fa?ulties  can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which  are 
the  proper  and  sole  judges  of  this  thing,  whose  testimony  I 
have  reason  to  rely  on,  as  so  certain,  that  I  can  no  more 
doubt  whilst  I  write  this,  that  I  see  white  and  black,  and 
that  something  really  exists  that  causes  that  sensation  in  me, 
than  that  I  write  and  move  my  hand.'  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi. 
sees.  1,  2.) 

58.   Seasons  are  afterwards  given  for  the  assurance  that  Reasons 
the  *  perceptions'  in  question  are  produced  in  us  by  *  exterior  ^gj^jj^^- 
causes  affecting  our  senses.'    The  first  (a)  is,  that  *  those  mast  be 
that  want  the  organs  of  any  sense  never  can  have  the  ideas  trustad. 
belonging  to  that  sense  produced  in  their  mind.'    The  next 
(t),  that  whereas  *  if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  toward  the  sun. 
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« 
I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  the  son  then  pro- 
duces in  me ;'  on  the  other  hand,  ^  when  mj  eyes  are  shut  or 
windows  fast,  as  I  can  at  pleasure  recall  to  mj  mind  the  ideas 
of  light  or  the  sun,  which  former  sensations  had  lodged  in 
my  memory,  so  I  can  at  pleasure  lay  them  by.'  Again  (c), 
*  many  of  those  ideas  are  produced  in  us  with  pain  which 
afterwards  we  remember  without  the  least  offence.  Thus 
the  pain  of  heat  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  reyived  in 
our  minds,  gives  us  no  disturbance ;  which,  when  felt,  was 
very  troublesome,  and  is  again,  when  actually  repeated; 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  disorder  the  external  object 
causes  in  our  body,  when  applied  to  it*  Finally  (d),  *  our 
senses  in  many  cases  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each  other's 
report,  concerning  the  existence  of  sensible  things  without 
us.  He  that  sees  a  fire  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it  too.'  Then  comes  the 
conclusion,  dangerously  qualified :  '  When  our  senses  do 
actually  convey  into  our  understandings  any  idea,  we  can- 
not but  be  satisfied  that  there  doth  something  at  that  time 
really  exist  without  us,  which  doth  affect  our  senses,  and  by 
them  give  notice  of  itself  to  our  apprehensive  faculties,  and 
actually  produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive ;  and  we 
cannot  so  far  distrust  their  testimony  as  to  doubt  that  such 
collections  of  simple  ideas,  as  we  have  observed  by  our  senses 
to  be  united  together,  actually  exist  together.  But  this 
knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the  present  testimony  of  our 
senses,  employed  about  particular  objects,  that  do  then  affect 
them,  and  no  further.  For  if  I  saw  such  a  collection  of 
simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  called  man,  existing  together 
one  minute  since,  and  am  now  alone ;  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  same  man  exists  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  of  his  existence  a  minute  since  with  his  existence 
now.  By  a  thousand  ways  he  may  cease  to  be,  since  I  had 
the  testimony  of  my  senses  for  his  existence.'  (Book  iv. 
chap.  xi.  sec.  9.) 
flow  does  ^^'  ^po^  *^®  *  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things,'  thus 
this  fto-  established,  it  has  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  place  that, 
^^J^  after  all,  according  to  Locke's  explicit  statement,  it  is  not 
definition  properly  knowledge.  It  is  '  an  assurance  that  deserves  the 
^^*^'  name  of  knowledge '  (Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  14,  and  xi.  sec.  8), 
yet  being  neither  itself  an  intuition  of  agreement  between 
ideas,  nor  resoluble  into  a  series  of  such  intuitions,  the  de- 
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finition  of  knowledge  excludes  it.  Only  if  existence  were 
itself  an  '  idea,'  would  the  consciousness  of  the  agreement 
of  the  idea  with  it  be  a  case  of  knowledge ;  but  to  make 
existence  an  idea  is  to  make  the  whole  question  about  the 
agreement  of  ideas,  as  such,  with  existence,  as  such,  unmean- 
ing. To  seek  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  caUing  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  agreement  in  question  an  ^  assurance ' 
instead  of  knowledge  is  a  mere  verbal  subterfuge.  There 
can  be  no  assurance  of  agreement  between  an  idea  and  that 
which  is  no  object  of  consciousness  at  all.  If,  however, 
existence  is  an  object  of  consciousness,  it  can,  according  to 
Locke,  be  nothing  but  an  idea,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
nttnrance  of  agreement  is  no  less  unmeaning  than  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  The  raising  of  the  question 
in  fact,  as  Locke  puts  it,  implies  the  impossibility  of  answer- 
ing it.  It  cannot  be  raised  with  any  significance,  unless 
existence  is  external  to  and  other  than  an  idea.  It  cannot 
be  answered  unless  existence  is,  or  is  given  in,  an  object  of 
consciousness,  L  e.  an  idea. 

60.  As  usnal,  Locke  disguises  this  difficulty  from  himself,  I^l^e  s  nc- 
because  in  answering  the  question  he  alters  it.   The  question,  ^e^cJti- 
<u  he  ciske  it,  is  whether,  given  the  idea,  we  can  have  posterior  mony  of 
assurance  of  something  else  corresponding  to  it.     The  ques-  J^n^ers  his 
tion,  as  he  answers  it,  is  whether  the  idea  includes  the  con-  question 
sciousness  of  a  real  thing  as  a  constituent ;  and  the  answer  "^i\y 
consists  in  the  simple  assertion,  variously  repeated,  that  it  super- 
does.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  answer  to  the  latter  ^^°''"- 
question  does  not  answer,  but  renders  unmeaning,  the  ques- 
tion as  it  is  originally  asked.     If,  according  to  Locke's  own 
showing,  there  is  nowhere  for  anything  to  be  found  by  us  but 
in  our  *  ideas '  or  our  consciousness — if  the  thing  is  given  in 
and  with  the  idea^  so  that  the  idea  is  merely  the  thing  ex 
parte  nostrd — ^then  to  ask  if  the  idea  agrees  with  the  thing  is 
as  futile  as  to  ask  whether  hearing  agrees  with  sound,  or  the 
voice  with  the  words  it  utters.     That  the  thing  is  so  given  is 
implied  throughout  Locke's  statement  of  the  ^  assurance  we 
bave  of  the  existence  of  material  beings,'  as  well  as  of  the 
confirmations  of  this  assurance.     If  the  '  idea  which  I  call 
white '  means  the  knowledge  that  *  the  property  or  accident 
(i-  e.  whose  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  causes  that 
idea)  doth  reaJly  exist  and  hath  a  being  without  me,'  then 
consciousness  of  existence — outward^  permanent,  substantive, 
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and  causative  existence — is  inyolved  in  the  idea,  and  no  ul- 
terior question  of  agreement  between  idea  and  existence  can 
properly  arise.  But  unless  the  simple  idea  is  so  interpreted, 
the  senses  have  no  testimony  to  give.  If  it  is  so  interpreted, 
no  extraneous  ^  reason  to  rely  upon  the  testimony '  can  be 
discovered,  for  such  reason  can  only  be  a  repetition  of  the 
testimony  itself. 

61.  This  becomes  clearer  upon  a  view  of  the  confirmations 
of  the  testimony,  as  Locke  gives  them.  They  all,  we  may 
remark  by  the  way,  presuppose  a  distinction  between  the 
simple  idea  as  originally  represented  and  the  same  as  recalled 
or  revived.  This  distinction,  fixed  by  the  verbal  one  between 
^  impression '  and  *  idea,'  we  shall  find  constantly  maintained 
and  all-important  in  Hume's  system ;  but  in  Locke,  though 
upon  it  (as  we  shall  see)  rests  his  distinction  between  real 
and  nominal  essence  and  his  confinement  of  general  know- 
ledge to  the  latter,  it  seems  only  to  turn  up  as  an  afberthought. 
In  the  account  of  the  reality  and  adequacy  of  ideas  it  does 
not  appear  at  all.  There  the  distinction  is  merely  between 
the  simple  idea,  as  such,  and  the  complex,  as  such,  without 
any  further  discrimination  of  the  simple  idea  as  originally 
produced  from  the  same  as  recalled.  So,  too,  in  the  opening 
account  of  the  reception  of  simple  ideas  (Book  ii.  chap.  xii. 
sec.  1),  *  Perception,'  *  Betention,'  and  *  Discerning '  are  all 
reckoned  together  as  alike  forms  of  the  'passivity  of  the  mind, 
in  contrast  with  its  activi^  in  combination  and  abstraction, 
though  retention  and  discerning  have  been  previously  de- 
scribed in  terms  which  imply  activity.  In  the  *  confirmations' 
before  us,  however,  the  distinction  between  the  originally 
produced  and  the  revived  is  essential. 

62.  The  first  turns  upon  the  impossibility  of  producing  an 
idea  de  novo  without  the  action  of  sensitive  organs ;  the  two 
next  upon  the  difference  between  the  idea  as  produced  through 
these  organs  and  the  like  idea  as  revived  at  the  wUl  of  the 
individual.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the  idea  as  originally 
produced  is  the  work  of  a  thing,  which  must  exist  in  rerum 
naiwrd^  and  by  way  of  a  fourth  *  confirmation  '  the  man  who 
doubts  this  in  the  case  of  one  sensation  is  invited  to  try  it  in 
another.  If,  on  seeing  a  fire,  he  thinks  it  ^  bare  fancy,'  i.  e. 
doubts  whether  his  idea  is  caused  by  a  thing,  let  him  put  his 
hand  into  it.  This  last  ^  confirmation  '  need  not  be  further 
noticed  here,  since  the  operation  of  a  producing  thing  is  as 
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certain  or  as  doubtful  for  one  sensation  as  for  another.*  Two 
certainties  are  not  more  sure  than  one^  nor  can  two  doubts 
make  a  certainty.  The  other  '  confirmations '  alike  lie  in  the 
words  ^  product '  and  ^  organ.'  A  man  has  a  certain  ^  idea :' 
afterwards  he  has  another  like  it,  but  differing  in  liveliness 
and  in  the  accompanying  pleasure  or  pain.  If  he  already 
has,  or  if  the  ideas  severally  bring  with  them,  the  idea  of  a 
producing  outward  thing  to  which  parts  of  his  body  are 
organs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  self '  having  power '  on  the 
other,  then  the  liveliness,  and  the  accompanying  pleasure  or 
pain,  may  become  indications  of  the  action  of  the  thing,  as 
their  absence  may  be  so  of  the  action  of  the  man's  self;  but 
not  otherwise.  Locke  throughout,  in  speaking  of  the  simple 
ideas  as  produced  or  recalled,  implies  that  they  carry  with 
them  the  consciousness  of  a  cause,  either  an  outward  thing 
or  the  self,  and  only  by  so  doing  can  he  find  in  them  the 
needful  '  confirmations '  of  the  '  testimony  of  the  senses.' 
This  testimony  is  confirmed  just  because  it  distinguishes 
of  itself  between  the  work  of  *  nature,'  which  is  real,  and 
the  work  of  the  man,  which  is  a  fiction.  In  other  words, 
the  confirmation  is  nothing  else  than  the  testimony  itself 
— a  testimony  which,  as  we  have  see<i,  since  it  supposes 
consciousness,  as  such,  to  be  consciousness  of  a  thing, 
eliminates  by  anticipation  the  question  as  to  the  agreement 
of  consciousness  with  things^  as  with  the  extraneous. 

63.  The  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  fantastic,  This  as- 
according  to  the  passages  under  consideration,  thus  depends  cription 
upon  that  between  the  work  of  nature  and  the  work  of  man.  ^^iJ^^f 
It  is  the  concision  between  the  two  works  that  renders  the  seosation 
fSuitastic  possible,  while  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  distinc-  ^^ent«i 
tion  that  sets  us  upon  correcting  it.     Where  all  is  the  work  relations. 
of  man  and  professes  to  be  no  more,  as  in  the  case  of '  mixed 
modes,'  there  is  no  room  for  the  fantastic  (Book  n.  chap.  xxx. 
sec  4,  and  Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  7) ;   and  where  there  is 
ever  so  much  of  the  fantastic,  it  would  not  be  so  for  us,  un- 
less we  were  conscious  of  a  ^  work  of  nature,'  to  which  to 
oppose  it.    But  on  looking  a  little  closer  we  find  that  to  be 
oonflcious  of  an  idea  as  the  work  of  nature,  in  opposition  to 

*  To  feel  the  object,  in  the  sense  of      we  come  to  consider  ^  his    doctrine  of 
tondiing  it,  had  a  special  significance      '  real  essence,'  as  oonstitated  by  primary 
for  Locke,  since  touch  with  him  was  the      qualities  of  body.     See  below,  pam* 
primazy  'revelation'   of  body,  as  the      graph  101. 
•olid.    More  will  be  said  of  this  when 
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the  work  of  man,  is  to  be  conscious  of  it  under  relations 
which,  according  to  Locke,  are  the  inyentions  of  man.  It  is 
nothing  else  than  to  be  conscious  of  it  as  the  result  of  *  some- 
thing having  power  to  produce  it '  (Book  ii.  chap.  xzxi.  sec. 
2),  i.  e.  of  a  substance,  to  which  it  is  related  as  a  quality. 
'  Nature '  is  just  the  '  something  we  know  not  what,'  which 
is  substance  according  to  the  '  abstract  idea '  thereof.  Pio- 
ducing  ideas,  it  exercises  powers,  as  it  essentially  belongs  to 
substance  to  do,  according  to  our  complex  idea  of  it.  (Book 
II.  chap,  xxiii  sees.  9,  10.)  But  substance,  according  to 
Locke,  whether  as  abstract  or  complex  idea,  is  the  '  work- 
manship of  the  mind,'  and  power,  as  a  relation  (Book  ii. 
chap.  xxi.  sec.  3,  and  chap.  xxv.  sec.  8),  *  is  not  contained  in 
the  real  existence  of  things.'  Again,  the  idea  of  substance, 
as  a  source  of  power,  is  the  same  as  the  idea  of  cause. 
*  Whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  operate  to  the  producing 
any  particular  simple  idea,  which  did  not  before  exists  hath 
thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  cause.'  (Book  ii.  chap, 
xxvi.  sec.  1.)  But  the  idea  of  cause  is  not  one  '  that  the 
mind  has  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,'  but  one  that 
it  gets  by  its  own  act  in  '  bringing  things  to,  and  setting 
them  by,  one  another.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  1.)  Thus 
it  is  with  the  very  ideas,  which  are  the  workmanship  of  man, 
that  the  simple  idea  has  to  be  clothed  upon,  in  order  to  'tes- 
tify '  to  its  being  real,  L  e.  (in  Locke's  sense)  not  the  work 
of  man. 
WhAtis  64.  Thus  invested,  the  simple  idea  has  clearly  lost  its  sim- 

meaDtbj    pUcity.     It  is  not  the  momentary,  isolated  consciousness, 
th^teaS-^   but  the  representation  of  a  thing  determined  by  relations  to 
moDj  of      other  things  in  an  order  of  nature,  and  causing  an  infimte 
©fwwi^dx.  series  of  resembling  sensations  to  which  a  common  name  is 
iatoHce?      applied.     Thus  in  all  the  instances  of  sensuous  testimony 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  before  us,  it  is  not  reaUy  a  simple 
sensation  that  is  spoken  of,  but  a  sensation  referred  to  a 
thing — not  a  mere  smell,  or  taste,  or  sight,  or  feeling,  but 
the  smell  of  a  rose,  the  taste  of  a  pine-apple,  the  sight  of 
the  sun,  the  feeling  of  fire.     (Book  rv.  chap.  xi.  sees.  4-7.) 
Immediately  afterwards,  however,  reverting  or  attempting  to 
revert  to  his  strict  doctrine  of  the  mere  individuality  of  the 
simple  idea,  he  says  that  the  testimony  of  the  senses  is  a 
'  present  testimony  employed  about  particular  objects,  that 
do  then  affect  them,'  and  that  sensitive  knowledge  extends 
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no  fiurther  than  such  testimony.  This  statement,  taken  hj 
itself,  is  ambignons.  Does  it  mean  that  sensation  testifies 
to  the  momentary  presence  to  the  individual  of  a  continuous 
existence,  or  is  the  existence  itself  as  momentary  as  its  pre- 
sence to  sense  P  The  instance  that  follows  does  not  remove 
the  doubt.  '  If  I  saw  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  is 
wont  to  be  called  man,  existing  together  one  minute  since, 
and  am  now  alone ;  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  man 
exists  now,  since  there  is  no  necessary  connection  of  his 
existence  a  minute  since  with  his  existence  now/  (Book  rVe 
ohap.  xi.  sec.  9.)  At  first  sight,  these  words  might  seem  to 
decide  that  the  existence  is  merely  coincident  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sensation — a  decision  fittal  to  the  distinction 
between  the  real  and  fiajitastic,  since,  if  the  thing  is  only 
present  with  the  sensation,  there  can  be  no  combination  of 
qualities  in  reality  other  than  the  momentary  coincidence  of 
sensations  in  us.  Memory  or  imagination,  indeed,  might 
recall  these  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  they 
originaUy  occurred ;  but^  if  this  original  order  had  no  being 
after  the  occurrence,  there  could  be  no  ground  for  contrasting 
it  with  the  order  of  reproduction  as  the  real  with  the  merely 
apparent. 

66.  In  the  very  sentence,  however,  where  Locke  restricts  such  re- 
the  testimony  of  sensation  to  existence  present  along  with  it,  f^^°^' 
he  uses  language  inconsistent  with  this  restriction.     The  tained, 
particular  existence  which  he  instances  as  '  testified  to '  is  ^^^^^ 
that  of  '  such  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  as  is  wont  to  be  testimony 
called  man.'    But  these  ideas  can  only  be  present  in  succes-  immean- 
sion.    (See  Book  n.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9,  and  chap.  xiv.  sec.  3.)  "^' 
Even  the  surfiM^  of  the  man's  body  can  only  be  taken  in  by 
successive  acts  of  vision ;  and,  more  obviously,  the  states  of 
consciousness  in  which  his  qualities  of  motion  and  action 
are  presented  occupy  separate  times.     If  then  sensation  only 
testifies  to  an  existence  present  along  with  it,  how  can  it 
testify  to  the  co-existence  (say)  of  an  erect  attitude,  of  which 
I  have  a  present  sight,  with  the  risibility  which  I  saw  a 
minute  ago  P    How  can  the  '  collection  of  ideas  wont  to  be 
called  man,'  as  co-exisHngy  be  formed  at  all  P  and,  if  it  cannot, 
how  can  the  present  existence  of  an  object  so-called  be  tes- 
tified to  by  sense  any  more  than  the  pastP    The  same  doc- 
trine, which  is  fiital  to  the  supposition  of  ^  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  man's  existence  a  minute  since  and  his 
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existence  now/  is  in  fitct  &tal  to  the  supposition  of  his 
existence  as  a  complex  of  qualities  at  all.  It  does  not  merely 
mean  that,  for  anything  we  know,  the  man  may  haye  died. 
Of  course  he  may,  and  yet  there  may  be  continuity  of  existence 
according  to  natural  laws,  though  not  one  for  which  we 
have  the  testimony  of  present  sense,  between  the  living  body 
and  the  dead.  What  Locke  had  in  his  mind  was  the  notion 
that,  as  existence  is  testified  to  only  by  present  sensation, 
and  each  sensation  is  merely  individual  and  momentary, 
there  could  be  no  testimony  to  the  continued  existence  of 
anything.  He  could  not,  however,  do  such  violence  to  the 
actual  fabric  of  knowledge  as  would  have  been  implied  in  the 
logical  d^yelopment  of  this  doctrine,  and  thus  he  allowed 
himself  to  speak  of  sense  as  testifying  to  tiie  co-existence  of 
sensible  qualities  in  a  thing,  though  the  individual  sensation 
could  only  testify  to  the  presence  of  one  at  a  time,  and  could 
never  testify  to  their  nesous  in  a  common  cause  at  alL  This 
testimony  to  co-existence  in  a  present  thing  once  admitted, 
he  naturally  allowed  himself  in  the  further  assumption  that 
the  testimony,  on  its  recurrence,  is  a  testimony  to  the  same 
co-existence  and  the  same  thing.  The  existence  of  the  same 
man  (he  evidently  supposes),  to  which  sensation  testified  an 
hour  ago,  may  be  testified  to  by  a  like  sensation  now.  This 
means  that  resemblance  of  sensation  becomes  identity  of  a 
thing — ^that  like  sensations  occurring  at  different  times  are 
interpreted  as  representing  the  same  thing,  which  conti- 
nuously exists,  though  not  testified  to  by  sense,  between  the 
times. 
But  it  18  ^^*  1°  short,  as  we  have  seen  the  simple  idea  of  sensation 
not  main-  emerge  firom  Locke's  inquiry  as  to  the  beginning  of  know- 
toit^o^*  ledge  transformed  into  the  judgment, « I  have  an  idea  different 
istoopeim-  from  other  ideas  which  I  did  not  make  for  myself,'  so  now 
manent*^  from  the  inquiry  as  to  the  correspondence  between  knowledge 
identical  and  reality  it  emerges  as  the  consciousness  of  a  thing  now 
^i°8"'  acting  upon  me,  which  has  continued  to  exist  since  it  acted 
on  me  before,  and  in  which,  84  in  a  common  cause,  have 
existed  together  powers  to  affect  me  which  have  never  affected 
me  together.  If  in  the  one  form  the  operation  of  thought 
in  sense,  the  '  creation  of  the  understanding '  within  the  sim*- 
ple  idea,  is  only  latent  or  potential,  in  the  other  it  is  actual 
and  explicit.  The  relations  of  substance  and  quality,  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  of  identity — all  *  inventions  of  the 
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mind ' — are  necessarilj  inyolved  in  the  immediate^  sponta- 
neona  testimony  of  passive  sense. 

67.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  upon  the  first  of  these,  the  Locke's 
relation  of  substance  and  quality,  that  onr  examination  of  Jj^f*** 
Locke's  Essay  has  so  tax  chiefly  gathered.     In  this  it  follows  tions  of 
the  course  taken  by  Locke  himself.     Of  the  idea  of  substance,  g^^^ 
eo  nomine,  he  treats  at  large :  of  cause  and  identity  (apart 

from  the  special  question  of  personal  identity)  he  says  little. 
So,  too,  the  *  report  of  the  Senses '  is  commonly  exhibited  as 
announcing  the  sensible  qualities  of  a  thing  rather  than  the 
agency  of  a  cause  or  continuity  of  existence.  The  difference, 
of  course,  is  mainly  verbal.  Sensible  qualities  being,  as  Locke 
constantly  insists,  nothing  but '  powers  to  operate  on  our 
senses '  directly  or  indirectly,  the  substance  or  thing,  as  the 
source  of  these,  takes  the  character  of  a  cause.  Again,  as 
the  sensible  quality  is  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  in 
manifold  separate  cases  of  being  felt,  it  has  identity  in  con- 
trast with  the  variety  of  these  cases,  even  as  the  thing  has, 
on  its  part,  in  contrast  with  the  variety  of  its  qualities. 
Something,  however,  remains  to  be  said  of  Locke's  treat- 
ment of  the  ideas  of  cause  and  identity  in  the  short  passages 
where  he  treats  of  them  expressly.  Here,  too,  we  shall  find 
the  same  contrast  between  the  given  and  the  invented,  tacitly 
contradicted  by  an  account  of  the  given  in  terms  of  the 
invented. 

68.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  according  to  Locke's  Thatftom 
general  statement  as  to  relation,  must  be  something  *  not  con-  h^dMiye* 
tained  in  the  real  existence  of  things,  but  extraneous  and  idea  of 
superinduced.'     (Book  n.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  8.)     It  is  a  *com-  ^^^' 
plex  idea,'  not  belonging  to  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  it 
which  the  mind  makes  by  its  own  act.     (Book  ii.  chap  xii. 

sees.  1,  7,  and  chap.  xxv.  sec.  1.)  Its  origin,  however,  is  thus 
described : — '  In  the  notice  that  our  senses  take  of  the  con- 
stant vicissitude  of  things,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  several 
particular,  both  qualities  and  substances,  begin  to  exist ;  and 
that  they  receive  this  their  existence  from  the  due  application 
and  operation  of  some  other  being.  From  this  observation 
we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.  That  which  produces 
any  simple  or  complex  idea  we  denote  by  the  general  name 
cause ;  and  that  which  is  produced,  effect.  Thus,  finding 
that  in  that  substance  which  we  call  wax,  fluidity,  which  is 
a  simple  idea  that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  constantly  pro« 
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duced  by  the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  we  call 
the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the 
cause  of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect.  So,  also,  finding  that  the 
substance,  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  simple  ideas 
so-called,  by  the  application  of  fire  is  turned  into  another 
substance  called  ashes,  Le.  another  complex  idea,  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  quite  different  from  that  com- 
plex idea  which  we  call  wood ;  we  consider  fire,  in  relation 
to  ashes,  as  cause,  and  the  ashe*s  as  effect.'  Here  we  find 
that  the  ^  g^ven,'  upon  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
is  *  superinduced '  or  from  which  the  *  idea  of  it  is  got  *  (to 
give  Locke  the  benefit  of  both  expressions),  professedly,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted,  inyolves 
the  complex  or  derived  idea  of  substance.  The  sentence,  in- 
deed, is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  double  refruction  which 
arises  from  redundant  phraseology.  Our  senses  are  supposed 
to  *  take  notice  of  a  constant  vicissitude  of  things,'  or  sub- 
stances. Thereupon  we  observe,  what  is  necessarily  implied 
in  this  vicissitude,  a  beginning  of  existence  in  substances  or 
their  qualities,  *  received  from  the  due  application  or  opera- 
tion of  some  other  being.'  Thereupon  we  infer,  what  is 
simply  another  name  for  existence  thus  given  and  received, 
a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  not  only  does  the  datvm 
of  the  process  of 'invention'  in  question,  i.e.  the  observation 
of  change  in  a  thing,  involve  a  derived  idea,  but  a  derived 
idea  which  presupposes  just  this  process  of  invention. 
fUtionaie  69.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  notion 
f  *Biio  ^^*  Locke's  obvious  petitio  principii  might  be  avoided  by 
principii;  a  better  statement  vrithout  essential  change  in  his  doctrine 
of  ideas.  It  is  true  that '  a  notice  of  the  vicissitude  of  things ' 
includes  that  '  invention  of  the  understanding '  which  it  is 
supposed  to  suggest,  but  state  the  primary  knowledge  other- 
wise— ^reduce  the  vicissitude  of  things,  as  it  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, in  order  to  make  Locke  consistent,  to  the  mere  multi- 
plicity of  sensations — and  the  appearance  of  suggestion 
ceases.  Change  or  '  vicissitude '  is  quite  other  than  mere 
diversity.  It  is  diversity  relative  to  something  which  main- 
tains an  identity.  This  identity,  which  ulterior  analysis  may 
find  in  a  *  law  of  nature,*  Locke  found  in  *  things '  or  *  sub- 
stances.' By  the  same  unconscious  subreption,  by  which 
with  >iiTy>  a  sensible  thing  takes  the  place  of  sensation,  ^  vi- 
cissitude of  things '  takes  the  place  of  multiplicity  of  sensa- 
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tlons,  carrying  with  it  the  obserrationthat  the  changed  state 
of  the  thing  is  due  to  something  else.  The  mere  multiplicity 
of  sensations  could  convey  no  such  *  observation,'  any  more 
than  the  sight  of  counters  in  a  row  would  convey  the  notion 
that  one  *  received  its  existence  *  from  the  other.  Only  so 
&r  as  the  manifold  appearances  are  referred,  as  its  vicissi- 
tudes, to  something  which  remains  one,  does  any  need  of 
accounting  for  their  diverse  existence,  or  in  consequence  any 
observation  of  its  derivation  *  from  some  other  being,*  arise. 
Locke,  it  is  true,  after  stating  that  it  is  upon  a  notice  of  the 
vicissitude  of  things  that  the  observation  in  question  rests, 
goes  on  to  speak  as  if  an  origmation  of  substances,  which  is 
just  the  opposite  of  their  vicissitude,  might  be  observed ;  and 
the  second  instance  of  production  which  he  gives — ^that  of 
ashes  upon  the  burning  of  wood — seems  intended  for  an  in- 
stance of  the  production  of  a  substance,  as  distinct  from  the 
production  of  a  quality.  He  is  here,  however,  as  he  often 
does,  using  the  term  *  substance '  loosely,  for  *  a  certain  col- 
lection of  simple  ideas,'  without  reference  to  the  ^  substratum 
wherein  they  do  subsist,'  which  he  would  have  admitted  to 
be  ultimately  the  same  for  the  wood  and  for  the  ashes.  The 
conception,  indeed,  of  such  a  substratum,  whether  vaguely 
as  *  nature,'  or  more  precisely  as  a  '  real  constitution  of  in- 
sensible parts '  (Book  in.  chap.  iii.  sees.  18,  &c.),  governed 
all  his  speculation,  and  rendered  to  him  what  he  here  calls 
substance  virtually  a  mode,  and  its  production  properly  a 
*  vicissitude.' 

70.  We  thus  find  that  it  is  only  so  far  as  simple  ideas  are  j.  ,  ^ 
referred  to  things — only  so  far  as  each  in  turn,  to  use  Locke's  cause  has 
instance,  is  regarded  as  an  appearance  *  in  a  substance  which  ^  ^  P^^ 
was  not  in  it  before ' — ^that  our  sensitive  experience,  the  sup-  tive  ex- 
posed  datum  of  knowledge,  is  an  experience  of  the  vicissi--  PT®°*^I" 
tudes  of  things ;  and  again,  that  only  as  an  experience  of  Lt  from 
such  vicissitude  does  it  furnish  the  ^  observation  from  which  it. 
we  get  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.'    But  the  reference  of  a 
sensation  to  a  sensible  thing  means  its  reference  to  a  cause. 
In  other  words,  the  invented  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  found  in  the  primary  experience  in  order  that  it  may 
be  got  from  it.  * 

*  Locke's  contradiction  of  himself  io  it  his  account  of  the  idea  of  power. 

rrgard  to  this  relation  might  be  ozhi-  The  two  are  precisely  similar,  the  idea 

bited  in  a  still  more  striking  light  by  of  power  being  represented  as  got  by  a 

putting  side  by  side  with  his  account  of  notice  of  the  alteration  of  simple  ideas 
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Origin  of         ^1*  ^^  same  holds  of  that  other  '  product  of  the  mmd/ 
the  idea  of  the  relation  of  identity.     This  *  idea  *  according  to  Locke,  is 
acTOidmg    forni^d  when,  *  considering  anything  as  existing  at  any  da- 
te Locke,     termined  time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with  itself  existing 
at  another  time.'     '  In  this  consists  identity,'  he  adds,  ^  when 
the  ideas  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not  at  all  fix>m  what  they 
were  that  moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence, 
and  to  which  we  compare  the  present ;  for  we  never  finding 
nor  conceiving  it  possible  that  two  thmgs  of  the  same  kind 
should  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  we  rightly 
conclude  that  whatever  exists  anywhere,  at  any  time,  excludes 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself  alone.     When,  there- 
fore, we  demand  whether  anything  be  the  same  or  no  9  it 
refers  always  to  something  that  existed  such  a  time  in  such 
a  place,  which  it  was  certain  at  that  instant  was  the  same 
with  itself,  and  no  other ;  from  whence  it  follows  that  one 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two  things 
one  beginning ;  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  of  the 
same  kind  to  be  or  exist  in  the  same  instant  in  the  very  same 
place,  or  one  and  the  same  thing  in  different  places.     That, 
therefore,  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  same  thing ;  and 
that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and  place  from 
that  is  not  the  same,  but  diverse.'     He  goes  on  to  inquire 
about  the  prindpiv/m  inddvidni^iomsy  which  he  decides  is 
*  existence  itself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a 
particular  time  and  place,  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of 
the  same  kind  ...  for  being  at  that  instant  what  it  is  and 
nothing  else,  it  is  the  same,  and  so  must  continue  as  long  as 
its  existence  is  continued ;  for  so  long  it  will  be  the  same, 
and  no  other.'     (Book  ii.  chap,  xxvii.  sees,  1 — 3). 
Relation  of       ^^'  ^^  ^  essential  to  bear  in  mind  with  regard  to  identity, 
identity      as  With  regard  to   cause   and   effect^  that   no   distinction 
^?g.^^     according  to  Locke  can  legitimately  be  made  between  the 
tinguished  relation  and  the  idea  of  the  relation.     As  to  substance,  it  is 
^^  ^^®*    true,  he  was  driven  in  his  controversy  with  Stillingfleet  to 
distinguish  between  ^the  being  and  the  idea  thei^of,'  but 
in  dealing  with  relation  he  does  not  attempt  any  such  vio- 
lence to  his  proper  system.     Between  the  ^idea'  as  such  and 

in  tbingB  without  (Book  ii.  chap.  zxi.  ought  to  be  complex,  he  reokons  it  a 

sec.  1),  just  as  the  idea  of  canse  and  simple  and  original  one,  and  by  osingit 

effect  is.    Fover,  too,  he  expressly  says,  interchangeably  vith  *  sensible  quality ' 

is  a  relation.    Yet,  although  the  idea  of  makes  it  a  primary  datum  of  seme, 
it,  both  as  derived  and  as  of  a  relation, 
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'being'  ba  such,  his  ^new  way  of  ideas,'  as  Stillingfleet 
plaintivelj  called  it,  left  no  fair  room  for  distinction.  In 
this  indeed  lay  its  permanent  yalue  for  specnlative  thonght; 
The  distinction  by  which  alone  it  could  consistently  seek  to 
replace  the  old  one,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  language 
and  knowledge,  was  that  between  simple  ideas,  as  given  and 
necessarily  real,  and  the  reproductions  or  combinations  in 
which  the  mind  may  alter  them.  But  since  eyery  relation 
implies  a  putting  together  of  ideas,  and  is  thus  always,  as  Locke 
avows,  a  complex  idea  or  the  work  of  the  mind,  a  distinction 
between  its  being  and  the  idea  thereof,  in  that  sense  of  the 
distinction  in  which  alone  it  can  ever  be  consistently  admitted 
by  Locke,  was  clearly  inadmissible.  Thus  in  the  passages 
before  us  the  relation  of  identity  is  not  explicitly  treated  as 
an  original  *  being '  or  *  existence.*  It  is  an  idea  formed  by 
the  mind  upon  a  certain  *  consideration  of  things'  being  or 
existent.  But  on  looking  closely  at  Locke's  account,  we  find 
that  it  is  only  so  far  as  it  already  belongs  to,  nay  constitutes, 
the  things,  that  it  is  formed  upon  consideration  of  them. 

73.  When  it  is  said  that  the  idea  of  identity,  or  of  any  other  Thii  *  in- 
relation,  is  formed  upon  consideration  of  things  as  existing  j^^*^**^ 
in  a  certain  way,  this  is  naturally  understood  to  mean — ^indeed,  forms  the 
otherwise  it  is  unmeaning — ^that  the  things  are  first  known  as  'veiy.^®^^ 
existing,  and  that  afterwards  the  idea  of  the  relation  in  ques-  °      °^' 
tion  is  formed.     But  according  to  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,' 
the  first  and  simplest  act  of  knowledge  possible  is  the  percep- 
tion of  identity  between  ideas.     Either  then  the  '  things,' 
npon  consideration  of  which  the  idea  of  identity  is  formed, 
are  not  known  at  all,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  involves  the 
very  idea  afterwards  formed  on  consideration  of  them.    Locke, 
having  at  whatever  cost  of  self-contradiction  to  make  his 
theory  fit  the  exigencies  of  language,  virtually  adopts  the 
latter  alternative,  though  with  an  ambiguity  of  expression 
which  makes  a  definite  meaning  difficult  to  elicit.    We  have, 
however,  the  positive  statement  to  begin  with,  that  the 
oomparison  in  which  the  relation  originates,  is  of  a  thing 
with  itself  as  existing  at  another  time.    Again,  the  '  ideas ' 
(used  interchangeably  with  '  things '),  to  which  identity  is 
attributed,  ^vary  not  at  all  from  what  they  were  at  that 
moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence.'    It  is 
here  dearly  implied  that  ^  things '  or  '  ideas'  eodst^  i.e.  are 

*  See  above,  paragraph  25. 
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given  to  us  in  the  spontaneous  consciousness  which  we  do 
not  make,  as  each  one  and  the  same  throughout  a  multiplicity 
of  times.  This,  again,  means  that  the  relation  of  identity  or 
sameness,  i.e.  unity  of  thing  under  multiplicity  of  appearance, 
belongs  to  or  consists  in  the  *  very  being  *  of  those  given 
objects  of  consciousness,  which  are  in  Locke's  sense  the  real, 
and  upon  which  according  to  him  all  relation  is  superinduced 
by  an  after-act  of  thought.  So  long  as  each  such  object 
^  continues  to  exist,'  so  long  its  '  sameness  with  itself  must 
continue,' and  this  sameness  is  the  complex  idea,  the  relation, 
of  identity.  Just  as  before,  following  Locke's  lead,  we  found 
the  simple  idea,  as  the  element  of  knowledge,  become  com- 
plex— a  perceived  identity  of  ideas ;  so  now  mere  existence, 
the  *  very  being  of  things'  (which  with  Locke  is  only  another 
name  for  the  simple  idea),  resolves  itself  into  a  relation, 
which  it  requires  *  consideration  by  the  mind'  to  constitute. 
Locke  fails  ^^'  The  process  of  self-  contradiction,  by  which  a  *  creation 
todiB-  of  the  mind'  finds  its  way  into  the  real  or  given,  must  also 
between  app^OT  in  a  Contradictory  conception  of  the  real  itself.  Kept 
identity  pure  of  all  that  Locke  reckons  intellectual  fiction,  it  can  be 
unfty?^"  nothing  but  a  simple  chaos  of  individual  units :  only  by  the 
stiperinduction  of  relation  can  there  be  sameness,  or  con- 
tinuity of  existence,  in  the  minutest  of  these  for  successive 
moments.  Locke  presents  it  arbitrarily  under  the  conception 
of  mere  individuality  or  of  continuity,  according  as  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  work  of  the  mind,  or  its  intelligible  content, 
happens  to  be  before  him.  A  like  see-saw  in  his  account  of 
the  individuality  and  generality  of  ideas  has  already  been 
noticed.^  In  his  discussion  of  identity  the  contradiction  is 
partly  disguised  by  a  confusion  between  mere  unity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sameness  or  unity  in  difference,  on  the  other. 
Thus,  after  starting  with  an  account  of  identity  as  belonging 
to  ideas  which  are  the  same  at  different  times,  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  a  thing  as  the  same  with  itself,  at  a  single  instant. 
So,  too,  by  the  prindpium  inddmdiiationisy  he  understands 
^  existence  itself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a 
particular  time  and  place.'  As  it  is  clear  from  the  context 
that  by  the  principiti/m  individMationis  he  meant  the  source 
of  identity  or  sameness,  it  will  follow  that  by  *  sameness '  he 
understood  singleness  of  a  thing  in  a  single  time  and  place. 
Whence  then  the   plurality,  without  which  *  sameness'  is 

*  See  abore,  paragraphs  43,  and  the  following. 
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nnmeaning  9  In  fact,  Locke,  having  excluded  it  in  his  defi- 
nition, covertly  brings  it  back  again  in  his  instance,  which  is 
that  of  an  atom,  i.e.  a  continued  body  under  one  immutable 
superficies,  existing  in  a  determined  time  and  place.'  This, 
^  considered  in  any  instant  of  its  existence,  is  in  that  instant 
the  same  with  itself.'  But  it  is  so  because — and,  if  we  suppose 
the  consideration  of  plurality  of  times  excluded,  only  because 
— it  is  a  ^  corUmued '  body,  which  implies,  though  its  place  be 
determined,  that  it  exists  in  a  plurality  of  parts  of  space* 
Either  this  plurality,  or  that  of  instants  of  its  existence,  must 
be  recognised  in  contrast  with  the  unity  of  body,  if  this  unity 
is  to  become '  sameness  with  itself.'  In  adding  that  not  only 
at  the  supposed  instant  is  the  atom  the  same,  but  *  so  must 
continue  as  long  as  its  existence  continues,'  Locke  shows  that 
he  really  thought  of  the  identical  body  under  a  plurality  of 
times  ex  pa/rte  post,  if  not  ex  parte  ante. 

75.  But  how  is  this  continuity,  or  sameness  of  existence  in  Feelings 
plurality  of  times  or  spaces,  compatible  with  the  constitution  awtl^o 
of  *  real  existence '  by  mere  individua  ?    The  diJficulty  is  the  do  not 
same,  according  to  Locke's  premisses,  whether  the  simple  admit  of 
ideas  by  themselves  are  taken  for  the  real  individuay  or  HoVthen 
whether  each  is  taken  to  represent  a  single  separate  thing,  can  iden- 
In  his  chapter  on  identity  he  expressly  says  that  ^things  whose  ^^al  ? 
existence  is  in  succession '  do  not  admit  of  identity.     Such, 
he  adds,  are  motion  and  thought ; '  because,  each  perishing 
the  moment  it  begins,  they  cannot  exist  in  different  times  or 
in  different  places  as  permanent  beings  can  at  different  times 
exist  in  distant  places.'    (Book  i.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2.)    What 
he  here  calls  *  thought '  clearly  includes  the  passive  conscious- 
ness in  which  alone,  according  to  his  strict  doctrine,  reality 
is  given.    So  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9),  in  account- 
ing for  the  *  simple  idea  of  succession,'  he  says  generally  that 
'  if  we  look  immediately  into  ourselves  we  shall  find  our  ideas 
always,  whilst  we  have  any  thought,  passing  in  train,  one 
going  and  another  coming,  without  intermission.' '    No  state- 
ment of  the  'perpetual  flux'  of  ideas,  as  each  having  a  sepa- 
rate beginning  and  end«  and  ending  in  the   very  moment 

*  It  18  troe  that  in  this  place  Locke  the  mind  *  if  there  is  to  be  any  either 

distinguishes  between  the  *  suggestion  sensation  or  idea  at  all  (Book  xi.  chap, 

by  our  senses' of  the  idea  of  succession,  ix.  sees.  3  and  4),   the  distinction  be- 

and  that  which  passes  in  our  'minds/  tween  the  'suggestion  by  our  senses' 

by  which  it  is  '  more  coostantlv  offered  and  what  *  passes  in  our  minds'  cannot 

us.'     But  since,  according  to  aim,  the  be  maintained, 
idea  of  sensation  must  be  '  produced  in 
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when  it  bcginSy  can  be  stronger  than  the  above.    If  *  ideas' 
of  any  sort^  according  to  this  account  of  them,  are  to  consti- 
tute real  existence,  no  sameness  can  be  found  in  reality.    It 
must  indeed  be  a  relation  ^  invented  by  the  mind.' 
Yet  it  is  76.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  just  the  conclusion  that  was 

^J^J^  wanted  in  order  to  make  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  particular 
the  idea  of  relation  of  identity  correspond  with  his  general  doctrine  of 
^^  ^  the  fictitiousness  of  relations.     To  complete  the  consistency, 

however,  his  whole  account  of  the  origin  of  the  relation  (or 
of  the  idea  in  which  it  consists)  must  be  changed,  since  it 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  an  observation  of  things  or 
existence,  which  again  is  to  suppose  sameness  to  be  in  the 
things  or  to  be  real.  This  change  made,  philosophy  would 
have  to  start  anew  with  the  problem  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  of  the  fictitious  idea.  It  would  have  to  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  mind,  if  its  function  consists  solely  in 
reproducing  and  combining  given  ideas,  or  again  in  '  ab- 
stracting '  combined  ideas  from  each  other,  should  be  able 
to  invent  a  relation  which  is  neither  a  given  idea,  nor  a  re- 
production, combination,  or  abstract  residuum  of  given  ideas. 
This  is  the  great  problem  which  we  shall  find  Hume  attempt- 
ing. Locke  really  never  saw  its  necessity,  because  the 
dominion  of  language — a  dominion  which,  as  he  did  not 
recognise  it,  he  had  no  need  to  account  for — always,  in  spite 
of  his  assertion  that  simple  ideas  are  the  sole  data  of  con- 
sciousness, held  him  to  the  belief  in  another  datum  of  which 
ideas  are  the  appearances,  viz.,  a  thing  having  identity,  be- 
cause the  same  with  itself  in  the  manifold  times  of  its 
appearance.  This  datumy  under  various  guises,  but  in  each 
demonstrably,  according  to  Locke's  showing,  a  ^  creation  of 
thought,'  has  met  us  in  all  the  modes  of  his  theory,  as  the 
condition  of  knowledge.  As  the  'abstract  idea'  of  sub- 
stance it  renders  '  perishing '  ideas  into  qualities  by  which 
objects  may  be  discerned.  (Book  n.  chap.  xi.  sec.  1.)  As 
the  relative  idea  of  cause,  it  makes  them  *  affections  '  to  be 
accounted  for.  As  the  fiction  of  a  universal,  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  their  mutual  qualification  as  constituents  of  a  whole. 
Finally,  as  the  ^superinduced'  relation  of  sameness,  the 
direct  negative  of  the  perpetual  beginning  and  ending  of 
'  ideas,'  it  constitutes  the  *  very  being  of  things.' 
2^^"       77.  '  The  very  being  of  things,'  let  it  be  noticed,  according 

doctrine  of  to  what  Locke  reckoned  their  '  real,'  as  distinct  from  their 
•wence. 
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'nominal,'  essence.  The  consideration  of  this  distinction 
has  been  hitherto  postponed ;  bat  the  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  identit  j5  as  sabsisting  between  the  parts  of  a  *  con- 
tinued body/  brings  us  upon  the  doctrine  of  matter  and  its 

*  primary  qualities,'  which  cannot  be  properly  treated  except 
in  connection  with  the  other  doctrine  (which  Locke  unhap- 
pily kept  apart)  of  the  two  sorts  of  *  essence.'  So  far,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  '  facts '  or  given  ideas,  which  we  haye 
found  him  unawares  converting  into  theories  or  '  inyented ' 
ideas,  have  been  those  of  the  ^  secondary  qualities  of  body.'' 
It  is  these  which  are  united  into  things  or  substances, 
haying  been  already  '  found  in  them :'  it  is  from  these  that 
we  'infer'  the  relation  of  cause  and   effect',   because  as 

*  yidssitndes  of  things '  or  *  aflfections  of  sense '  they  pre- 
suppose it :  it  is  these  again  which,  as  *  received  from  with- 
out^' testify  the  present  existence  of  something,  because  in 
being  so  received  they  are  already  interpreted  as  '  appear- 
ances of  something.*  That  the  *  thing/  by  reference  to  which 
these  ideas  are  judged  to  be  '  real,'  *  adequate,'  and  '  true ' — 
or,  in  other  words,  become  elements  of  a  knowledge — is  yet 
itself  accordii^  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  substance  and  rela- 
tion a  'fiction  of  thought,' ' has  been  sufficiently  shown. 
That  it  is  so  no  less  according  to  his  doctrine  of  essence  will 
also  appear.  The  question  will  then  be,  whether  by  the 
same  showing  the  ideas  of  body,  of  the  self,  and  of  God,  can 
be  other  than  fictions,  and  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  Hume's 
philosophic  adventure  of  accounting  for  them  as  such. 

78.  In  Locke's  doctrine  of   '  ideas  of   substances,'  the  This  n- 

*  thing  *  appeared  in  two  inconsistent  positions :  on  the  one  P^**  ^* 
hand,  as  that  in  which  they  '  are  found ; '  on  the  other,  as  tency 
that  which  results  from  their  concretion,  or  which,  such  f°^"* 
concretion  having  been  made,-  we  accustom  ourselves  to  trine  of 
suppose  as  its  basis.    This  inconsistency,  latent  to  Locke  s^ibitanct. 
himself  in  the  theory  of  substance,  comes  to  the  surface  in 

the  theory  of  essence,  where  it  is  (as  he  thought)  overcome, 
but  in  truth  only  made  more  definite,  by  a  distinction  of 
terms. 

79.  This  latter  theory  has  so  far  become  part  and  parcel  Flan  to  b« 
of  the  *  common  sense '  of  educated  men,  that  it  might  seem  ^<)llowed. 
scarcely  to  need  restatement.    It  is  generally  regarded  as 
oompleting  the  work,  which  Bacon  had  begun,  of  transferring 

1  See  above,  pangiaph  20. 
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philosophy  from  the  scholaatic  bondage  of  words  to  the  fruitful 
discipline  of  facts.  In  the  process  of  transmission  and 
popular  adaptation,  however,  its  true  significance  has  been 
lost  sight  o^  and  it  has  been  forgotten  that  to  its  original 
exponent  implicitly — explicitly  to  his  more  logical  disciple — 
though  it  did  indeed  distinguish  effectively  between  things 
and  the  meaning  of  words,  it  was  the  analysis  of  the  latter 
only,  and  not  the  understanding  of  things,  that  it  left  as  the 
possible  function  of  knowledge.  It  will  be  well,  then,  in 
what  follows,  first  briefly  to  restate  the  theory  in  its  general 
form ;  then  to  show  how  it  conflicts  with  the  actual  know- 
ledge which  mankind  supposes  itself  to  have  attained;  and 
finally  to  exhibit  at  once  the  necessity  of  this  conflict  as  a 
result  of  Locke's  goyeming  ideas,  and  the  ambiguities  by 
which  he  disguised  it  from  himself. 
What  80.  The  essence  of  a  thing  with  Locke,  in  the  only  sense 

^^!_    J  ill  which  we  can  know  or  intelligibly  speak  of  it,  is  the 

understood  .  ^  . .  rm.*  •       •  £    uj l  i 

bj  68-  meaning  of  its  name.  This,  a.gain,  is  an  *  abstract  or  general 
■ence.'  idea,'  which  means  that  it  is  an  idea  ^separated  from  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that 
may  determine  it  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.  By 
this  way  of  abstraction  it  is  *made  capable  of  representing 
more  individuals  than  one ;  each  of  which,  haying  in  it  a 
conformity  to  that  abstract  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that 
sort.'  (Book  III.  chap.  iii.  sec.  6.)  That  which  is  given  in 
immediate  experience,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain,  is  this  or 
that  ^particular  existence,'  Peter  or  James,  Mary  or  Jane, 
such  particular  existence  being  already  a  complex  idea.^ 
That  it  should  be  so  is  indeed  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  primariness  of  the  simple  idea,  but  is  necessary 
to  his  doctrine  of  abstraction.  Some  part  of  the  complex 
idea  (it  is  supposed) — ^less  or  more — we  proceed  to  leave  out. 
The  minimum  of  subtraction  would  seem  to  be  that  of  the 
*  circumstances  of  time  and  place,'  in  which  the  particular 
existence  is  given.  This  is  the  '  separation  of  ideas,'  first 
made,  and  alone  suffices  to  constitute  an  'abstract  idea,' 
even  though,  as  is  the  case  with  the  idea  of  the  sun,  there  is 
only  one  '  particular  substance  '  to  agree  with  it.  (Book  in. 
chap.  vi.  sec.  1.)  In  proportion  as  the  particular  substances 
compared  are  more  various,  the  subtraction  of  ideas  is 
larger,  but^  be  it  less  or  more,  the  remainder  is  the  abstract 

'  Book  ni.  chap.  iii.  see.  7,  at  the  end. 
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idea,  to  wlxicli  a  name — e.g.  man — is  annexed,  and  to  which 
as  a  ^  species '  or  '  standard  '  other  particular  existences,  on 
being  *  found  to  agree  with  it,'  may  be  referred,  so  as  to  be 
called  by  the  same  name.  These  ideas  then,  '  tied  together 
bj  a  name,'  form  the  essence  of  each  particular  existence,  to 
which  the  same  name  is  applied  (Book  ni.  chap.  iii.  sees.  12 
and  the  following.)  Such  essence^  however,  according  to 
Locke,  is  *  nominal^'  not  *  real.*  It  is  a  complex — fuller  or 
emptier—of  ideas  in  us^  which,  though  it  is  a  'uniting 
medium  between  a  general  name  and  particular  beings,' '  in 
no  way  represents  the  qualities  of  the  latter.  These,  consist- 
ing in  an  '  internal  constitution  of  insensible  parts/  form  the 
'  real  essence '  of  the  particular  beings  ^  an  essenee,  how- 
ever, of  which  we  can  know  nothing.  (Book  iii.  chap.  vi. 
sec.  21,  and  ix.  sec.  12.) 

81.  It  is  the  formation  of  'nominal  essences '  that  render?  Qnly  to 
general   propositions  possible^      'General  certainty,'   says  nominal 
Locke, '  is  never  to  be  foimd  but  in  our  ideas.     Whenever  ^°^** 
we  go  to  seek  it  elsewhere  in  experiment  or  observation  general 
without  us,  our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  particulars.     It  ^^t^ 
is  the  contemplation  Of  our  own  abstract  ideas,  that  alone  is  lute, 
able  to  afford  us  general  knowledge.'     (Book  iv.  chap,  vi/ 
sec.  16.)     '  General  knowledge,'  he  says  again^ '  lies  only  in 
onr  own  thoughts.' '     (Book  iv.  chap,  vi^  see.  13.)     This  use' 
of '  our  ideas '  and  '  our  own  thoitghts '  as  equivalent  phrasesy 
each  antithetical  to  '  i^al  existence/  tells  the  old  tale  of  a 
deviation  from  '  the  new  way  of  ideas '  into  easier  paths. 
According  to  this  new  way  in  its  strictness,  as  we  have  suffi- 
ciently seen^  there  is  nowhere  for  anything  to  be  found  but 
'in  our  ideas.'    It  therefore  in  no  way  distinguishes  general 
knowledge  or  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  found  elsewhere^ 
Locke^  however^  having  allowed  himself  in  the  supposition 
that  simple  ideas  report  a  teal  existence^  other  than  them-r 
selves,  but  to  which  they  are  related  as  ectype  to  archetype^ 
tacitly  proceeds  to  convert  them  into  real  existences,  ta 
which  ideas  in  general,  as  mere  thoughts  of  our  own,  may  be 
opposed*    Along  with  this  conversion,  there  supervenes  ttpOn 
the  original  distinction  between  simple  and  complex  ideas, 
which  alone  does  duty  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Essay, 
another  distinction^  essential  to  Lockers  doctrine   of  the 
'reality'  of  knowledge — ^that  between  the  idea,  whether 

'  Book  m.  chapi  iii.  fee.  Id.  *  Of.  Book  nr.  chftp.  iii.  see.  31. 
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i.e.  only  to  su^^pl^  or  complex,  as  originaJlj  given  in  sensation,  and  the 
abstract      same  as  retained  or  reproduced  in  the  mind.     It  is  onlj  in 
having  no    ^^  former  form  that  the  idea,  however  simple,  reports,  and 
real  oxia-    thns  (with  Locke)  itself  is,  a  real  existence.     Such  real  ex- 
'^"^         istence  is  a  *  particular  *  existence,  and  our  knowledge  of  it 
a  '  particular  *  knowledge.     In  other  words,  according  to  the 
only  consistent  doctrine  that  we  have  been  able  to  elicit  from 
Locke,  Mt  is  a  knowledge  which  consists  in  a  consciousness, 
upon  occasion  of  a  present  sensation — say,  a  sensation  of 
redness — ^that  some  object  is  present  here  and  now  causing 
the  sensation ;  an  object  which,  accordingly,  must  be  '  par- 
ticular '  or  transitory  as  the  sensation.   The  ^  here  and  now/ 
as  in  such  a  case  they  constitute  the  particularity  of  the 
object  of  consciousness,  so  also  render  it  a  real  existence. 
Separate  these  ('the  circumstances  of  time  and  place") 
from  it,  and  it  at  once  loses  its  real  existence  and  becomes  an 
*  abstract  idea,'  one  of  *  our  own  thoughts,'  of  which  as  *  in 
the  mind '  agreement  or  disagreement  with  some  other  ab- 
stract idea  can  be  asserted  in  a  general  proposition ;  e.g.  *  red 
is  not  blue.*     (Book  iv.  chap.  vii.  sec.  4.)* 
An  ab-  ^^*  ^^  ^  between  simple  ideas,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  a 

Btract  idea  relation  is  here  asserted,  and  in  this  respect  the  proposition 
iJmpkione.  di^®'^  ^^^  such  an  One  as  maybe  formed  when  simple  ideas 
have  been  compounded  into  the  nominal  essence  of  a  thing, 
and  in  which  some  one  of  these  may  be  asserted  of  the 
thing,  being  already  included  within  the  meaning- of  its 
name ;  e.g.  '  arose  has  leaves.'  But  as  expressing  a  relation 
between  ideas  'abstract'  or  'in  the  mind,'  in  distinction 
from  present  sensations  received  from  without,  the  two  sorts 
of  proposition,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Locke's  Fourth 
Book,  stand  on  the  same  footing.^  It  is  a  nominal  essence 
with  which  both  alike  are  concerned,  and  on  this  depends 
the  general  certainty  or  self-evidence,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  'experiment  or  observation  vnthout  us.' 
These  can  never  '  reach  with  certainty  farther  than  the  bare 

'  See  aboye,  paragraph  66.  sec.  4)  he  distinctly  speaka  of  the  pro« 

*  Book  in.  chap.  iii.  sec.  6.  position  'red  is  not  blue'  as  expressing 

"  In  case  there  should  be  any  doubt  a  consideration  of  ideas  in  the  under- 

as  to  Locke's  meaning  in  this  passage,  standing.    It  follows  that  it  is  not  a 

it  may  be  well  to  compare  Book  iv.  proposition  as  to  real  existence, 

chap.  ix.  see.  1.     There  he  distinctly  ^  Already  in  Book  n.  (chap.  xxxi.  sec. 

opposes  the  consideration  of  ideas  in  the  12),  the  simple  idea,  as  abatnct,  is 

understanding  to  the  knowledge  of  real  spoken  of  as  a  nominal  essence, 
existence,     fiere  (Book  iy.  chap.  vii. 
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instance  *  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec.  7) :  i.e.,  though  the  only 
channels  by  which  we  can  reach  real  existence,  thej  can 
never  tell  more  than  the  presence  of  this  or  that  sensation 
as  caused  by  an  unknown  thing  without,  or  the  present  dis- 
agreement of  such  present  sensations  with  each  other.  As 
to  the  recurrence  of  such  sensations,  or  any  permanently 
real  relation  between  them,  they  can  teU  us  nothing. 
Nothing  as  to  their  recurrence,  because,  though  in  each  case 
they  show  the  presence  of  something  causing  the  sensations^ 
they  show  nothing  of  the  real  essence  upon  which  their 
recurrence  depends.'  Nothing  as  to  any  permanently  real 
relation  between  them,  because,  although  the  disagreement 
between  ideas  of  blue  and  red,  and  the  agreement  between 
one  idea  of  red  and  another,  as  in  the  mind^  is  self-evident, 
yet  as  thus  in  the  mind  they  are  not  *  aetual  sensations '  at 
all  (Book  IV.  chap.  xi.  sec.  6),  nor  do  they  convey  that 
^sensitive  knowledge  of  particular  existence,'  which  is  the  only 
possible  knowledge  of  it.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  21.)  As 
actual  sensations  and  indices  of  reality,  they  do  indeed 
differ  in  this  or  that  *  bare  instance,'  but  can  convey  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  real  thing  or  *  parcel  of  matter '  (Book  m. 
chap.  iii.  sec.  18),  which  now  causes  the  sensation  of  (and 
thus  is)  red,  may  not  at  another  time  cause  the  sensation  of 
(and  thus  be)  blue.' 

83.  We  thus  come  upon  the  crucial  antithesis  between  jiow  then 
relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact,  with  the  exclusion  of  isscienee 
general  certainty  as  to  the  latter,  which  was  to  prove  such  po^ibie? 
a  potent  weapon  of  scepticism  in  the  hands  of  Hume.    Of 

'  CI  Book  ly.  chap.  yi.  sec.  5.    *  If  simple  ideas  hare  been  fotmd  to  coexist 

we  could  certainly  know  (which  is  im-  in  any  substance,  these  we  may  with 

ponible)  where  a  real  essence,  which  confidence  join  together  again,  and  so 

we  know  not,  is-— e.g.  in  what  parcels  make  abstract  ideas  of  substances.   For 

of  matter  the  real  essence  of  gold  is ;  whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in 

yet  could  we  not  be  sure,  that  this  or  nature,  may  be  united  again.'    In  all 

that  quality  could  with  truth  be  affirmed  such  passages,  howeyer,  as  will  appear 

of  gold ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  below,  the  strict  opposition  between  the 


know  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  real  and  the  mental  is  lost  sieht  of,  the 

bas  a  neoessaiy  connexion  with  a  real  'nature'  or  'substance,'  in  iniich  idens 

essence,  of  wmch  we  haye  no  idea  at  <  haye  a  tmion,'  or  are  '  found  to  coexist.,* 

'IL'  being  a  system  of  relations  which,  ac- 

Bereml  passages,  of  course,  can  be  cording  to  Locke,  it  requires  a  mind  to 

sdduoed  from  I^cke  which  are  inoon-  constitute,  and  thus  itself  a  '  nominal 

sisteiit  with  the  statement  in  the  text:  essence.' 

e.g.  Book  nr.  chap.  iy.  sec.  12.      *To  *  Of.  Book  ly.  chap.  iii.    sec.    29; 

BMke  knowledge  real  concerning  sub-  Book  ly.  chap.  yi.  sec.  14;  Book  zy. 

•UncM,  the  ideas  must  be  taken  from  chap.  xi.  sec  11. 
the  real  existence  of  things.    Whateyer 

f2 
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its  incompatibilitj  with  recognized  science  we  can  have  no 
stronger  sign  thaii  the  fact  that,  after  more  than  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  Locke's  premisses  were  pushed  to  their 
legitimate  conclusion,  the  received  system  of  logic  among 
us  is  one  which,  while  professing  to  accept  Locke's  doctrine 
of  essence,  and  with  it  tiie  antithesis  in  question,  throughout 
assumes  the  possibility  of  general  propositions  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  seeks  in  their  methodical  discovery  and  proof 
that  science  of  nature  which  Locke  already  *  suspected '  to 
be  impossible.     (Book  iy.  chap.  zii.  sec.  10.) 

84.  That,  so  far  as  any  inference  from  past  to  future 
f^ides  uniformities  is  necessary  to  the  science  of  nature,  his  doctrine 
ofpheno-  (]oes  more  than  justify  stich  'suspicion,'  is  plain  enough. 
STkno^  Does  it,  however,  leave  room  for  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of 
past  uniformities  of  fact,  in  which  the  natural  philosopher, 
accepting  the  doctrine,  might  probably  seek  refuge?  At 
first  sight,  it  might  seem  to  do  so.  '  As,  when  our  senses 
are  actually  employed  about  any  object,  we  do  know  that  it 
does  exist ;  so  by  our  memory  we  may  be  assured  that  here- 
tofore things  that  affected  our  senses  have  existed — and 
thus  we  have  knowledge  of  the  past  existence  of  several 
things,  whereof  our  senses  having  informed  us,  our  memories 
still  retain  the  ideas.'  (Book  iv.  chap.  xi.  sec.  11.)  Let  us 
see,  however,  how  this  knowledge  is  restricted.  *  Seeing 
water  at  this  instant,  it  is  an  unquestionable  truth  to  me 
that  water  doth  exist;  and  remembering  that  I  saw  it 
yesterday,  it  will  also  be  always  true,  and  as  long  as  my 
memory  retains  it,  always  an  undoubted  proposition  to  me, 
that  water  did  exist  the  18th  of  July,  1688 ;  as  it  will  also 
be  equally  true  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  colours 
did  exist,  which  at  the  same  time  I  saw  on  a  bubble  of  that 
water ;  but  being  now  qnite  out  of  sight  both  of  the  water 
and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me  that 
the  water  doth  now  exist,  than  that  the  bubbles  and  colours 
therein  do  so ;  it  being  no  more  necessary  that  water  should 
exist  to-day  because  it  existed  yesterday,  than  that  the 
colours  or  bubbles  exist  to-day  because  they  existed  yester- 
day.'—(IWd.) 

85.  The  result  is  that  though  I  may  enumerate  a  multi- 
awaro  ^  tude  of  past  matters-of-fact  about  water,  I  cannot  gather 
the  ftill  them  up  in  any  general  statement  about  it  as  a  real  exist- 
hiscf^      ence.     So  soon  as  I  do  so,  I  pass  from  water  as  a  real 

'1octriD0, 
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existence  to  its  *  nominal  essence,'  i.e.,  to  tlie  ideas  retained 
in  my  mind  and  pnt  together  in  a  fictitious  substance,  to 
which  I  have  annexed  the  name  '  water/  If  we  proceed  to 
apply  this  doctrine  to  the  supposed  past  matters-of-fact 
themselves,  we  shall  find  these  too  attenuating  themselves 
to  nonentiiy.  Subtract  in  every  case  from  the  '  particular 
existence'  of  which  we  have  'sensitive  knowledge'  the 
qualification  by  ideas  which,  as  retained  in  the  mind,  do  not 
testify  to  a  present  real  existence,  and  what  remains?  There 
18  a  certainty,  according  to  Locke  (Book  iv,  chap.  xL  sec. 
11),  not,  indeed,  that  water  exists  to-day  because  it  existed 
yesterday — this  is  only  *  probable ' — but  that  it  has,  as  a  past 
matter-of-fact,  at  this  time  and  that  *  continued  long  in 
existence,'  because  this  has  been  <  observed ; '  which  must 
mean  (Book  iy.  chap.  ii.  sees.  1,  5,  and  9),  because  there  has 
been  a  continued  *  actual  sensation '  of  it.  *  Water,'  how- 
ever, is  a  complex  idea  of  a  substance,  and  of  the  elements 
of  this  complex  idea  those  only  which  at  any  moment  are 
given  in  'actual  sensation'  may  be  accounted  to  'really 
exist.'  First,  then,  must  disappear  from  reality  the  '  some- 
thing,' that  unknown  substratum  of  ideas,  of  which  the  idea 
is  emphatically  '  abstract.'  This  gone,  we  naturally  fall  back 
upon  a  fact  of  co-existence  between  ideas,  as  being  a  reality, 
though  the  '  thing '  be  a  fiction.  But  if  this  co-existence  is 
to  be  real  or  to  represent  a  reality,  the  ideas  between  which 
it  obtains  must  be  '  actual  sensations.'  These,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  at  least  opposed  by  Locke  to  ideas  retained  in 
the  mind,  which  only  form  a  nominal  essence.  But  it  is  the 
association  of  such  nominal  essence,  in  the  supposed  observa-* 
tion  of  water,  with  the  actual  sensation  that  alone  gives  the 
latter  a  meaning.  Set  this  aside  as  unreal,  and  the  reality, 
which  the  sensation  reveals,  is  at  any  rate  one  of  which 
nothing  can  be  said.  It  cannot  be  a  relation  between  sensa- 
tions, for  such  relation  implies  a  consideration  of  them  by 
the  mind,  whereby,  according  to  Locke,  they  must  cease  to 
be  *  real  existences.*  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxv.  sec.  1.)  It  cannot 
even  be  a  single  sensation  as  contvmiously  observed^  for  every 
present  moment  of  such  observation  has  at  the  next  become 
a  past,  and  thus  the  sensation  observed  in  it  has  lost  its 
'actuality,'  and  cannot,  as  a  *real  existence/  qualify  the 
sensation  observed  in  ^e  next.  Bestrict  the  '  real  exist- 
ence/ in  short,  as  Locke  does,  to  an  '  actual  present  sensa- 
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tdon/  which  can  only  be  defined  by  opposition  to  an  idea 
retained  in  the  mind,  and  at  every  instant  of  its  existence 
it  has  passed  into  the  mind  and  thns  ceased  really  to  exist. 
Beality  is  in  perpetual  process  of  disappearing  into  the  un- 
reality of  thought.  No  point  can  be  fixed  either  in  the  flux  of 
time  or  in  the  imaginary  process  from  *  without '  to  *  within  • 
the  mind,  on  the  one  side  of  which  can  be  placed  *  real  exis- 
tence/ on  the  other  the  *  mere  idea.'  It  is  only  because  Locke 
unawares  defines  to  himself  the  *  actual  sensation '  as  repre- 
sentatiye  of  a  real  essence,  of  which,  however,  according  to 
him,  as  itself  unknown,  the  presence  is  merely  inferred  from 
the  sensation,  that  the  *  actual  sensation  '  itself  is  saved  firom 
the  limbo  of  nominal  essence,  to  which  ideas,  as  abstract  or 
in  the  mind,  are  consigned.  Only,  again,  so  far  as  it  is  thus 
illogically  saved,  are  we  entitled  to  that  distinction  between 
*  facts  *  and  *  things  of  the  mind,'  which  Locke  once  for  all 
fixed  for  English  philosophy. 
which  is,  86.  By  this  time  we  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which 
to  make  ^}^|g  antithesis  has  in  store  for  a  philosophy  which  yet  admits 
nVistract  that  it  is  only  in  the  mind  or  in  relation  to  consciousness 
residuum  — Jn  qj^q  word,  as  *  ideas ' — that  facts  are  to  be  found  at 
ousness. '  ^-^'j  whUe  by  the  *  mind '  it  understands  an  abstract  generali- 
zation from  the  many  minds  which  severally  are  bom  and 
grow,  sleep  and  wake,  with  each  of  us.  The  antithesis 
itself,  like  every  other  form  in  which  the  impulse  afber  true 
knowledge  finds  expression,  implies  a  distinction  between 
the  seeming  and  the  real ;  or  between  that  which  exists  for 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  that  which  really 
exists.  But  outside  itself  consciousness  cannot  get.  It  is 
there  that  the  real  must,  at  any  rate,  manifest  itself,  if  it  is 
to  be  found  at  all.  Tet  the  original  antithesis  between  the 
mind  and  its  unknown  opposite  still  prevails,  and  in  conse- 
quence that  alone  which,  though  indeed  in  the  mind,  is  yet 
given  to  it  by  no  act  of  its  own,  is  held  to  represent  the  real. 
This  is  the  notion  which  dominates  Locke.  He  strips  from 
the  formed  content  of  consciousness  all  that  the  mind  seems 
to  have  done  for  itself,  and  the  abstract  residuum,  that  of 
which  the  individual  cannot  help  being  conscious  at  each 
moment  of  his  existence,  is  or  ^  reports '  the  real,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  mind's  creation.  This  is  Feeling;  or  more 
strictly — since  it  exists,  and.  whatever  does  so  must  exist  as 
one  in  a  number  (Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sec.  7) — it  is  the  multitude 
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of  single  feelings,  *  each  perishing  the  moment  it  begins ' 
(Book  n.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2),  from  which  all  the  definiteness 
that  comes  of  composition  and  relation  mast  be  supposed  ab- 
sent. Thns,  in  trying  to  get  at  what  shall  be  the  mere  fact  in 
detachment  from  mental  accretions,  Locke  comes  to  what  is 
still  consciousness,  but  the  merely  indefinite  in  consciousness. 
He  seeks  the  real  and  finds  the  void.  Of  the  re  al  as  outside  con- 
sciousness nothing  can  be  said ;  and  of  that  again  within  con- 
sciousness, which  is  supposed  to  represent  it,  nothing  can  be 
said. 

87.  We  have  already  seen  how  Locke,  in  his  doctrine  of  Ground  of 
secondary  qualities  of  substances,  practically  gets  over  this  ^f^°^J|®° 
difficulty ;   how  he  first  projects  out  of  the  simple  ideas,  actual 
under  relations  which  it  requires  a  mind  to  constitute,  a  8«n«^*^on 

and  iu6}iii 

cognisable  system  of  things,  and  then  gives  content  and  inthemind 
definiteness  to  the  simple  ideas  in  ns  by  treating  them  as  ^/^^^* 
manifestations  of  this  system  of  things.  In  the  doctrine  of  themind. 
propositions,  the  proper  correlative  to  the  reduction  of  the 
real  to  the  present  simple  idea,  as  that  of  which  we  cannot 
get  rid,  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  *  real  proposition*  to 
the  mere  *  it  is  now  felt.'  If  the  matter-of-fact  is  to  be  that 
in  consciousness  which  is  independent  of  the  ^  work  of  the 
mind '  in  comparing  and  compounding,  this  is  the  only  pos*- 
Bible  expression  for  it.  It  states  the  only  possible  ^real 
essence,'  which  yet  is  an  essence  of  nothing,  for  any  refer • 
ence  of  it  to  a  thing,  if  the  thing  is  outside  consciousness, 
is  an  impossibility ;  and  if  it  is  within  consciousness,  implies 
au  *  invention  of  the  mind '  both  in  the  creation  of  a  thing, 
'  always  the  same  with  itself,'  out  of  perishing  feelings,  and 
in  the  reference  of  the  feelings  to  such  a  thing.  Thus  carried 
out,  the  antithesis  between  *fact'  and  'creation  of  the 
mind'  become^  self-destructive,  for,  one  feeling  being  as 
real  as  another,  it  leaves  no  room  for  that  distinction  between 
the  real  and  fantastic,  to  the  uncritical  sense  of  which  it  owes 
its  birth.  To  avoid  this  fusion  of  dream-land  and  the 
waking  world,  Locke  avails  himself  of  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  (i.e.  feeling)  as  in  the  mind,  which  is  not  convertible 
with  reality,  and  the  idea  as  somewhere  else,  no  one  can  say 
where — *  the  actual  sensation ' — ^which  is  so  convertible.  The 
distinction,  however,  must  either  consist  in  degrees  of  liveli- 
ness, in  which  case  there  must  be  a  corresponding  infinity  of 
degrees  of  reality  or  unreality,  or  else  must  presuppose  a 
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real  existence  from  which  the  feeling,  if  ^  actual  sensation,' 
M — ^if  merely  *  in  the  mind '  is  no^— derived.  Such  a  real 
existence  either  is  an  object  of  consciousness,  or  is  not.  If 
it  is  not,  no  distinction  between  one  kind  of  feeling  and 
another  can  for  consciousness  be  derived  from  it.  If  it  is, 
then,  granted  the  distinction  between  given  feelings  and 
creations  of  the  mind,  it  must  fall  to  the  latter,  and  a  '  thing 
of  the  mind  *  turns  out  to  be  the  ground  upon  which  *  fi^ct  * 
is  opposed  to  '  things  of  the  mind.' 

88.  It  remains  to  exhibit  briefly  the  disguises  under  which 
these  inherent  difficulties  of  his  theory  of  essence  appear  in 
Locke.  Throughout,  instead  of  treating  ^  essence '  altogether 
as  a  fiction  of  the  mind — ^as  it  must  be  if  feelings  in  sim- 
plicity and  singleness  are  alone  the  real — he  treats  indeed  as 
a  merely  '  nominal  essence  '  every  possible  combination  of 
ideas  of  which  we  can  speak,  but  still  supposes  another 
essence  which  is  *reaL'  But  a  real  essence  of  what? 
Clearly,  according  to  his  statements,  of  the  same  *  thing  *  of 
which  the  combination  of  ideas  in  the  mind  is  the  nominal 
essence.  Indeed,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  antithesis  un- 
less the  'something,'  of  which  the  latter  essence  is  so 
nominally,  is  that  of  which  it  is  not  so  really.  So  says  Locke, 
^  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea  the  word 
gold  stands  for ;  let  it  be,  for  instance,  a  body  yellow^  of  a 
certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real 
essence  is  tibe  constitution  of  the  insensible  parts  of  thai 
bochfy  on  which  those  qualities  and  all  the  other  properties  of 
gold  depend.'  (Book  iii.  chap.  vi.  sec.  2.)  Here  the  notion 
clearly  is  that  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  of  which  we  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a  '  body,'  a  certain  complex  of  ideaa — 
yellowness,  fusibility,  &c. — is  the  nominal,  a  certain  consti- 
tution of  insensible  parts  the  real,  essence.  It  is  on  the  real 
essence,  moreover,  that  the  ideas  which  constitute  the 
nominal  depend.  Yet  while  they  are  known,  the  real  essence 
(as  appears  from  the  context)  is  wholly  tmknown.  In  this 
case,  it  would  seem,  the  cause  is  not  known  from  its  efiTects. 

89.  There  are  lurking  here  two  opposite  views  of  the  rela* 
tion  between  the  nominal  essence  and  the  real  thing. 
According  to  one  view,  which  prevails  in  the  later  chapters 
of  the  Second  Book  and  in  certain  passages  of  the  third,  the 
relation  between  tiiem  is  that  with  which  we  have  already 
become  familiar  in  the  doctrine  of  substance—  that,  namely. 
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letween  ideas  as  in  ns  and  the  same  as  in  the  thing.  (Book  ii. 
chap.  xxiiL  sees.  9  and  10.)  No  distinction  is  made  between 
the  'idea  in  the  mind'  and  the  'actual  sensation.'  The 
ideas  in  the  mind  are  also  in  the  thing,  and  thus  are  called* 
its  qualities,  though  for  the  most  part  they  are  so  only 
secondarilj,  i.e.  as  effects  of  other  qualities,  which,  as  copied 
directly  in  our  ideas,  are  called  primary,  and  rel|ttiYely  to 
these  ^ects  are  called  powers.  These  powers  haye  yet  in- 
numerable effects  to  produce  in  us  which  they  haye  not  yet 
produced.  (Book  ii.  chap.  zxd.  sec.  10.)  Those  which 
have  been  so  £eu:  produced,  being  gathered  up  in  a  complex 
idea  to  which  a  name  is  annexed,  form  the  '  nominal  essence ' 
of  the  thing.  Some  of  them  are  of  primary  qualities,  more 
are  of  secondary.  The  originals  of  the  former,  the  powers  to 
produce  the  latter,  together  with  powers  to  produce  an  in- 
definite multitude  more,  wiU  constitute  the  '  real  essence,' 
which  is  thus  '  a  standard  made  by  nature,'  to  which  the 
nominal  essence  is  opposed  merely  as  the  inadequate  to  the 
adequate.  The  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  indicated  by 
the  name  of  a  thing,  have  been  really  '  found  in  it '  or  '  pro- 
duced by  it^'  but  are  only  a  part  of  those  that  remain  to  be 
found  in  it  or  produced  by  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Locke 
opposes  the  adequacy  between  nominal  and  real  essence  in 
the  case  of  mixed  modes  to  their  perpetual  inadequacy  in 
the  case  of  ideas  of  substances.  The  combination  in  the 
one  case  is  artificially  made,  in  the  other  is  found  and  being 
perpetually  enlarged.  This  he  illustrates  by  imagining  the 
processes  which  led  Adam  seyeraUy  to  the  idea  of  the  mixed 
mode  ^jealousy '  and  that  of  the  substance  '  gold.'  In  the 
former  process  Adam  *  put  ideas  together  only  by  his  own 
imagination,   not   taken    from  the   existence  of  anything 

the  standard  there  was  of  his  own  making.'    In 

the  Utter,  *  he  has  a  standard  made  by  nature ;  and  there- 
fore being  to  represent  that  to  himself  by  the  idea  he  has  of 
it,  even  when  it  is  absent,  he  puts  no  simple  idea  into  his 
complex  one,  but  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from  the 
thing  itself.  He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be  conformable  to 
this  archetype.'  (Book  iii.  chap.  yi.  sees.  46,  47.)  *  It  is 
plain,'  howeyer, '  that  the  idea  made  after  this  fashion  by 
this  archetype  will  be  always  inadequate.' 

90.  The  nominal  essence  of  a  thing,  then,  according  to  abontnai 
this  new,  being  no  other  than  the  *  complex  idea  of  a  sub-  J?J^ 
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thepB  may  stance,*  IB  a  copy  of  reality,  just  as  the  simple  idea  is.  It  is 
kiuMfledge.  '  ^  picture  or  representation  in  the  mind  of  a  thing  that  does 
exist  bj  ideas  of  those  qualities  that  are  discoverable  in  it.' 
(Book  II.  chap.  xzxi.  sees.  6,  8.)  It  only  differs  from  the 
simple  idea  (which  is  itself,  as  abstract,  a  nominal  essence)^  in 
respect  of  reality,  because  the  latter  is  a  copy  or  effect  pro- 
duced singly  and  involuntarily,  whereas  we  may  put  ideas 
together,  as  if  in  a  thing,  which  have  never  been  so  presented 
together,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  neyer  can  put  together  all 
that  exist  together.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxx.  sec.  5,  and  xxxL  10.) 
So  far  as  Locke  maintains  this  view,  the  difficulty  about 
general  propositions  concerning  real  existence  need  not  arise. 
A  statementwhich  affirmed  of  gold  one  of  the  qualities  included 
in  the  complex  idea  of  that  substance,  would  not  express 
merely  an  analysis  of  an  idea  in  the  mind,  but  would  repre- 
sent a  relation  of  qualities  in  the  existing  thing  from  which 
the  idea  *  has  been  taken.'  These  qualities,  as  in  the  thing, 
doubtless  would  not  be,  as  in  us,  feelings  (or,  as  Locke  should 
rather  have  said  in  more  recent  phraseology,  possibilities  of 
feeling),  but  powers  to  produce  feeling,  nor  could  any  rela* 
tion  between  these,  as  in  the  thing,  be  affirmed  but  such  as 
had  produced  its  copy  or  effect  in  actual  experience.  No 
coexistence  of  qualities  could  be  truly  affirmed,  which  had 
not  been  found;  but,  once  found — being  a  coexistence  of 
qualities  and  not  simply  a  momentary  coincidence  of  feel> 
ings — it  could  be  affirmed  as  permanent  in  a  general  pro- 
position. That  a  relation  can  be  stated  universally  between 
ideas  collected  in  the  mind,  no  one  denies,  and  if  such 
collection  'is  taken  from  a  combination  of  simple  ideas 
existing  together  constantly  in  things '  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxxii. 
sec.  18),  the  statement  will  hold  equally  of  such  existence. 
Thus  Locke  contrasts  mixed  modes,  which,  for  the  most 
pari,  'being  actions  which  perish  in  the  birth,  are  not 
capable  of  a  lasting  duration,'  with  '  substances,  which  are 
the  actors;  and  wherein  the  simple  ideas  that  make  up 
the  complex  ideas  designed  by  the  name  have  a  lasting 
union.'     (Book  iii.  chap.  vi.  sec.  42.) 

91.  In  such  a  doctrine  Locke,  starting  whence  he  did, 
coidd  not  remain  at  rest.  We  need  not  here  repeat  what  has 
been  said  of  it  above  in  the  consideration  of  his  doctrine  of 
substance.    Taken  strictly,  it  implies  that  '  real  existence ' 

*  Book  II.  chap.  zxxi.  sec.  12. 
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consists  in  a  permanent  relation  of  ideas,  said  to  be  of  Cut  such 
secondary  qualities,  to  each  other  in  dependence  on  other  ^^^^  ^ 
ideas,  said  to  be  of  primary  qualities.  In  other  words,  in  order  creatiire  of 
to  constitate  reality,  it  takes  ideas  out  of  that  particularity  ^^""kI*^ 
in  time  and  place,  which  is  yet  pronounced  the  condition  of 
reality,  to  give  them  an  'abstract  generality'  which  is 
fictitious,  and  then  treats  them  as  constituents  of  a  system 
of  which  the  *  invented '  relations  of  cause  and  effect  and  of 
identity  are  the  firamework.  In  short,  it  brings  reality 
wholly  within  the  region  of  thought,  distinguishing  it  from 
the  system  of  complex  ideas  or  nominal  essences  which  con- 
stitute our  knowledge,  not  as  the  unknown  opposite  of  all 
possible  thought,  but  only  as  the  complete  from  the  incom- 
plete. To  one  who  logically  carried  out  this  view,  the 
groond  of  distinction  between  fact  and  fancy  would  have  to 
be  found  in  the  relation  between  thought  as  '  objectiye,'  or 
in  the  world,  and  thought  as  so  far  communicated  to  us. 
Here,  however,  it  could  scarcely  be  found  by  Locke,  with 
whom  'thought'  meant  simply  a  faculty  of  the  'thinking 
thing,'  called  a  '  soul,'  which  might  ride  in  a  coach  with 
him  from  Oxford  to  London.  (Book  n.  chap.  xxiiL  sec.  20.) 
Was  the  distinction  then  to  disappear  altogether  9 

92.  It  is  saved,  though  at  the  cost  of  abandoning  the  '  new  Hence 
way  of  ideas,'  as  it  had  been  followed  in  the  Second  Book,  another 
bj  the  transfer  of  real  existence  from  the  thing  in  which  ^^  ^ 
ideas  are  found,  and  whose  qualities  the  complex  of  ideas  essence  as 
in  us,  though  inadequate,  represents,  to  something  called  q^SJ^j^of 
'  body,'  necessarily  unknown,  because  no  ideas  in  us  are  in  unknown 
any  way  representative  of  it.    To  such  an  unknown  body  ^^^^ 
unknown  qualities  are  supposed  to  belong  under  the  designa- 
tion '  real  essence.'    The  subject  of  the  nominal  essence,  just 
because  its  qualities,  being  matter  of  knowledge,  are  ideas 

in  our  minds,  is  a  wholly  different  and  a  fictitious  thing. 

93,  This  change  of  ground  is  of  course  not  recognized  by  HowLocka 
Locke  himselfl    It  is  the  perpetual  crossing  of  the  incon-  mixes  up 
sifitent  doctrines  that  renders  his  *  inmiortal  Third  Book '  a  ^'^^ 
web  of  contradictions.    As  was  said  above,  he  constantly  in  ambig- 
speaks  as  if  the  subject  of  the  real  essence  were  the  same  ^  *^*'''*^ 
with  that  of  the  nominal,  and  never  explicitly  allows  it  to 
bedifEerent.    The  equivocation  imder  which  the  difference 

is  disguised  lies  in  the  use  of  the  term  '  body.'  A  ^  particular 
body '  is  the  subject  both  of  the  nominal  and  real  essence 
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*  gold '  But  *  body/  as  that  in  which  *  ideas  are  found/  and 
in  which  they  permanently  coexist  according  to  a  natural 
law,  is  one  thing ;  '  body/  as  the  abstraction  of  the  unlmown, 
is  quite  another.  It  is  body  in  the  former  sense  that  is  the 
real  thing  when  nominal  essence  (the  complex  of  ideas  in  us) 
is  treated  as  representative,  though  inadequately  so,  of  the 
real  thing ;  it  is  body  in  the  latter  sense  that  is  tiie  real 
thing  when  this  is  treated  as  wholly  outside  possible  con- 
sciousness, and  its  essence  as  wholly  unrepresented  by 
possible  ideas.  By  a  jumble  of  the  two  meanings  Locke 
obtains  an  amphibious  entity  which  is  at  once  independent 
of  relation  to  ideas,  as  is  body  in  the  latter  sense,  and  a 
source  of  ideas  representative  of  it,  as  is  body  in  the  former 
sense — which  thus  carries  with  it  that  opposition  to  ihe 
mental  which  is  supposed  necessary  to  the  real,  while  yet  it 
seems  to  manifest  itself  in  ideas.  Meanwhile  a  third  con- 
ception of  the  real  keeps  thrusting  itself  upon  the  other  two 
— the  view,  namely,  that  body  in  both  senses  is  a  fiction  of 
thought,  and  that  the  mere  present  feeling  is  alone  the  reaL 
Bodyas  94.  Where  Locke  is  insisting  on  the  opposition  between 

iiiHtuT^'**^  the  real  essence  and  any  essence  that  can  be  known,  the 
vithout  former  is  generally  ascribed  either  to  a  *  particular  being '  or 
•****'*^  to  a  *  parcel  of  matter.'  The  passage  which  brings  the  oppo- 
sition into  the  strongest  relief  is  perhaps  the  following : — *  I 
would  ask  any  one,  what  is  sufficient  to  make  an  essential 
difference  in  nature  between  any  two  particular  beings, 
without  any  regard  had  to  some  abstract  idea,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  essence  and  standard  of  a  species  ?  All 
such  patterns  and  standards  being  quite  laid  aside,  particidar 
beings,  considered  barely  in  themselves,  will  be  found  to 
have  all  their  qualities  equally  essential ;  and  everything,  in 
each  individual,  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more, 
nothing  at  all.  For  though  it  may  be  reasonable  to  ask 
whether  obeying  the  magnet  be  essential  to  iron;  yet  I 
think  it  is  very  improper  and  insignificant  to  ask  whether  it 
be  essential  to  the  particular  parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my  pen 
with,  without  considering  it  under  the  name  inmy  or  as 
being  of  a  certain  species.'  (Book  iii.  chap.  vi.  sec  5.)' 
Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  exclusion  of  the  abstract  idea  from 
reality  carries  with  it  the  exclusion  of  that  ^  standard  made 

'  To  the  Buno  purpose  ia  a  passage  in  Book  m.  chap.  z.  sec  19,  towards  the 
end. 
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\>Y  nature/  which  according  to  the  passages  abready  quoted, 
is  the  ^  thing  itself  from  which  the  abstract  idea  is  taken,  and 
from  which,  if  correctly  taken,  it  derives  reality.  This 
ezclnsion,  again,  means  nothing  else  than  the  disappearance 
from  *  natore '  (which  with  Locke  is  interchangeable  with 
'  reality  *)  of  all  essential  difference.  There  remain,  however, 
as  the  'real,* '  particular  beings,'  or  'individuals,'  or  'parcels 
of  matter.'  In  each  of  these,  '  considered  barely  in  itself, 
everything  will  be  essential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more,  nothing 
ataU.' 

95.  We  have  already  seen,'  that  if  by  a  'particular  being'  in  thi« 

w  meant  the  mere  iridividuvmf  as  it  would  be  upon  abstrac-  f^nse  body 
tion  of  all  relations  which  according  to  Locke  are  fictitious,  j^^^.^ 
and  constitute  a  community  or  generality,  it  certainly  can  viduum. 
bave  no  essential  qualities,  since  it  has  no  qualities  at  all. 
It  is  a  something  which  equals  nothing.  The  notion  of  this 
l)are  individwumi  being  the  real  is  the  'protoplasm'  of 
Locke's  philosophy,  to  which,  though  he  never  quite  recog- 
nized it  himself,  after  the  removal  of  a  certain  number  of 
accretions  we  may  always  penetrate.  It  is  so  because  his 
nnacknowledged  method  of  finding  the  real  consisted  in 
abstracting  from  the  formed  content  of  consciousness  till  he 
came  to  that  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of.  This  is  the 
momentarily  present  relation  of  subject  and  object,  which, 
considered  on  the  side  of  the  object,  gives  the  mere  atom, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  subject,  the  mere  '  it  is  felt.'  Even  in 
this  ultimate  abstraction  the  'fiction  of  thought '  still  survives, 
for  the  atom  is  determined  to  its  mere  individuality  by 
relation  to  other  individuals,  and  the  feeling  is  determined 
to  the  present  moment  or  '  the  now '  by  relation  to  other 
'nows.' 

96.  To  this  ultimate  abstraction,  however,  Locke,  though  Body  u 
constantly  on  the  road  to  it,  never  quite  penetrates.     He  is  qualified 
farthest  from  it — indeed,  as  far  from  it  as  possible — where  he  etancw'^" 
is  most  acceptable  to  common  sense,  as  in  his  ordinary  time  and 
doctrine  of  abstraction,  where  the   real,  from  which  the  ^ 
process  of  abstraction  is  supposed  to  begin,  is  already  the 
individual  in  the  fullness  of  its  qualities,  James  and  John, 

this  man  or  this  gold*    He  is  nearest  to  it  when  the  only 
qualification  of  the  'particular  being,'   which  has  to  be 
removed  by  thought  in  order  to  its  losing  its  reality  and 
^  See  above,  paragnph  46. 
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Such  body 
Locke  held 
to  be  sub- 
ject of 
•  primar J 
qualities ' : 
but  are 
these  com- 
patible 
with  par- 
ticularity 
in  time  ? 


becomiiig  an  abstract  idea,  is  supposed  to  consist  in  'circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.' 

97.  It  is  of  these  circumstances,  as  the  constituents  of 
the  real,  that  he  is  thinking  in  the  passage  last  quoted.  As 
qualified  by  '  circumstances  of  place '  the  real  is  a  parcel  of 
matter,  and  under  this  designation  Locke  thought  of  it  as  a 
subject  of  *  primary  qualities  of  body.* '  These,  indeed,  as  he 
enumerates  them,  may  be  shown  to  imply  relations  going  far 
beyond  that  of  simple  distinctness  between  atoms,  and  thus 
to  involve  much  more  of  the  creative  action  of  thought ;  but 
we  need  be  the  less  concerned  for  this  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  particular  being,  since  that  which  he  illegitimately 
conveys  to  it  as  derived  from  '  circumstances  of  place,'  he 
virtually  takes  away  from  it  again  by  limitation  in  time. 
The  '  particular  being '  has  indeed  on  the  one  hand  a  real 
essence,  consisting  of  certain  primary  qualities,  but  on  the 
other  it  has  no  continued  identity.  It  is  only  real  as  present 
to  feeling  at  this  or  that  time.  The  particular  being  of  one 
moment  is  not  the  particular  being  of  the  next.  Thus  the 
primary  qualities  which  are  a  real  essence,  i.e.  an  essence  of 
a  particular  being,  at  one  moment,  are  not  its  real  essence  at 
the  next,  because,  while  they  as  represented  in  the  mind 
remain  the  same,  the  '  it,'  the  particular  being  is  different. 
An  immutdble  essence  for  that  very  reason  cannot  be  real. 
The  immutability  can  only  lie  in  a  relation  between  a  certain 
abstract  (i.e.  unreal)  idea  and  a  certain  sound.  (Book  iti. 
chap.  iii.  sec.  19.)  ^The  real  constitution  of  things,'  on  the 
other  hand,  ^  begin  and  perish  with  them.  All  things  that 
exist  are  liable  to  change.'  {Ibid.)  Locke,  it  is  true  (as  is 
implied  in  the  term  change*)  never  quite  drops  the  notion  of 
there  being  a  real  identiiy  in  some  unknown  background,  but 
this  makes  no  difference  in  the  bearing  of  his  doctrine  upon 
the  possibility  of  *  real '  knowledge.  It  only  means  that  for 
an  indefinite  particularity  of  *beings '  there  is  substituted  one 
*  being '  under  an  indefinite  peculiarity  of  forms.  Though  the 
reality  of  the  thing  in  itself  be  immutable,  yet  its  reality /or 

we  may  talk  of  the  •  matter  of  bodies,* 
but  not  of  the  '  body  of  matters.'  But 
since  solidity,  according  to  Lodce^s 
definition,  involyes  the  other  *  primary 
qualities,'  this  distinction  does  not  avail 
him  much. 

*  Sec  above,  paragraph  69. 


>  According  to  Locke's  ordinary  usage 
of  the  terms,  no  distinction  appears  be- 
tween 'matter'  and  'body.'  In  Book 
III.  chap.  X.  see.  15,  however,  he  dis- 
tinguishes matter  from  body  as  the  less 
determinate  conception  from  the  more. 
The' one  implies  solidity  merely,  the 
other  extension  and  figure  also,  so  that 
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u^  is  in  perpetual  flux.  *  In  itself'  it  is  a  substance  without 
an  essence,  a  *  something  we  know  not  what '  without  any 
ideas  to  *  support ; '  a  '  parcel  of  matter/  indeed,  but  one  in 
which  no  qiialitj  is  reaUj  essential,  because  its  real  essence, 
consisting  in  its  momentary  presentation  to  sense,  changes 
with  the  moments.' 

98.  We  have  previously  noticed*  Locke's  pregnant  remark.  How  Locke 
that  ^things  whose  existence  is  in  succession'  do  not  admit  auction/' 
of  identity.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxviL  sec.  2.)  So  far,  then,  as 
the  *  real,'  in  distinction  from  the  ^  abstract,'  is  constituted 
by  particularity  in  time,  or  has  its  existence  in  succession,  it 
excludes  the  relation  of  identity.  *It  perishes  in  every 
moment  that  it  begins.'  Had  Locke  been  master  of  this 
notion,  instead  of  being  irregularly  mastered  by  it,  he  might 
have  anticipated  all  that  Hume  had  to  say.  As  it  is,  even  in 
passages  such  as  those  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  where  he  follows  its  lead  the  farthest,  he  is  still  pulled 
up  by  inconsistent  conceptions  with  which  common  sense, 
acting  through  common  language,  restrains  the  most  adven- 
turous philosophy.  Thus,  even  from  his  illustration  of  the 
liability  of  all  existence  to  change — *  that  which  was  grass 
to-day  is  to-morrow  the  flesh  of  a  sheep,  and  within  a  few 
days  after  will  become  part  of  a  man  '• — we  find  that,  just  as 
he  does  not  pursue  the  individualization  of  the  real  in  space 
80  far  but  that  it  still  remains  '  a  constitution  of  parts,'  so  he 
does  not  pursue  it  in  time  so  far  but  that  a  coexistence  of  real 
elements  over  a  certain  duration  is  possible.  To  a  more 
thorough  analysis,  indeed,  there  i^  no  alternative  between 
finding  reality  in  relations  of  thought,  which,  because  rela« 
tions  of  thought,  are  not  in  time  and  therefore  are  immutable, 
and  submitting  it  to  such  subdivision  of  time  as  excludes  all 
real  coexistence  because  what  is  real,  as  present,  at  one 
moment  is  unreal,  as  past,  at  the  next.  This  alternative 
could  not  present  itself  in  its  clearness  to  Locke,  because, 
according  to  his  method  of  interrogating  consciousness,  he 
inevitably  found  in  its  supposed  beginning,  which  he  identified 
with  the  real,  those  products  of  thought  which  he  opposed  to 
the  real,  and  thus  read  into  the  simple  feeling  of  the  moment 
that  which,  if  it  were  the  simple  feeling  of  the  moment,  it 

'  Cf.  Book  m.  chsp.  vL  see.  4:  'Take  thought  of  anythirg  essential  to  any  of 

bat  mw&y  ih»  abstract  ideas  by  which  them  instantly  vanishes/  &c. 

ve  soit  indiTiduals  aod    rank  them  *  See  above,  paragraph  75. 

under  eommon   names,  and  then  tlie  '  Book  in.  cluip.  iii.  sec.  10. 
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could  not  contain.  Thus  througliout  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Essay  the  simple  idea  is  supposed  to  represent  either  as  copy 
or  as  effect  a  permanent  reality^  whether  body  or  mind :  and 
in  the  later  books,  even  where  the  representation  of  such 
reality  in  knowledge  comes  in  question^  its  existence  as  con- 
stituted by  'primary  qualities  of  body '  is  throughout  assumed, 
though  general  propositions  with  regard  to  it  are  declared 
impossible.  It  is  a  feeling  referred  to  body,  or,  in  the 
language  of  subsequent  psychology,  a  feeling  of  the  outward 
sense,^  that  Locke  means  by  an  '  actual  present  sensation,' 
and  it  is  properly  in  virtue  of  this  reference  that  such  sensa- 
tion is  supposed  to  be,  or  to  report^  the  real 
Body  and  99-  According  to  the  doctrine  of  primary  (Qualities,  as  ori- 
its  quail-  ginally  stated,  the  antithesis  lies  between  body  as  it  is  in 
powSTto  be  itself  and  body  as  it  is  for  us,  not  between  body  ad  it  is  for 
outside  us  in  '  actual  sensation^'  and  body  as  it  is  for  us  according  to 
'  ideas  in  the  mind.'  The  primary  qualities  '  are  in  bodies 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no.'  (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec. 
23.)  As  he  puts  it  elsewhere  (Book  ii.  chap.  xzxi.  sec.  2),  it 
is  just  because  '  solidity  and  extension  and  the  termination 
of  it,  figure,  with  motion  and  rest,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas, 
would  be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are  whether  there  were 
any  sensible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no,'  that  they  are  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  real  modifications  of  matter.  A  change 
in  them,  unlike  one  in  the  secondary  qualities,  or  such  as  is 
relative  to  sense,  is  a  real  alteration  vn  body.  ^  Pound  an 
almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered  into  a  dirty 
one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oily  one.  What  alteration 
can  the  beating  of  the  pestle  make  in  any  body,  but  an  altera- 
tion of  the  texture  of  it? '  (Book  ii.  chap«  yiii.  sec.  20.)  It 
is  implied  then  in  the  notion  of  the  real  as  body  that  it  should 
be  outside  consciousness.  It  is  that  which  seems  to  remain 
when  everything  belonging  to  conscioumess  has  been  thought 

*  For  the  germs  of  the  distinction  be-  and  warmth,  which  he  supposes  chil- 

tween  outer  and  inner  sense,  see  Locke's  dren  to  receive  in  the  womD  from  the 

Essay,  Book  n.  chap.  i.  see.  14:  *This  'innate  principles  which  some  contend 

source  of  ideas  (the  perception  of  the  for.'     *  These  (the  ideas  of  hunger  and 

operations  of  the  mind)  eTery  man  has  warmth)  being  the  efiects  of  sensation* 

wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  are  only  from  some  affections  of  the 

sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  bodv  which  happen  to  them  ^ere,  and 

external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  so  depend  on  something  exterior  to  the 

and  might  properly  enough  be  called  mind,  not  otherwise  differing  in  their 

internal  sense.'  For  the  notion  of  outer  manner  of  production  from  other  ideas 

sense  Cf.  Book  n.  chap.  ix.  sec  6,  where  derived  from  sens*,  but  only  in  the  pve- 

he  is  distinguishing  the  ideas  of  hunger  cedency  of  time.' 
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away;  Yet  it  is  broaght  within  consciousness  again  by  the 
supposition  that  it  has  qnalities  which  copy  themselves  in 
our  ideas  and  are  *  the  exciting  causes  of  all  our  various 
sensations  from  bodies.'  (Book  n.  chap.  zzxi.  sec.  8.)  Again, 
however,  the  antithesis  between  the  real  and  consciousness 
prevails,  and  the  qualities  of  matter  oif  body  having  been 
brought  within  the  latter,  are  opposed  to  a  ^  substance  of 
body  '-—otherwise  spoken  of  as  '  the  nature,  cause,  or  manner 
of  producing  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities ' — ^which  remains 
outside  it,  unknown  and  unknowable.  (Book  ii.  chap,  zxiii. 
sec  30,  &C.) 

100.  The  doctrine  of  primary  qualities  was  naturally  the  How  can 
one  upon  which  the  criticism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  first  pnmuy 
fiistened,  as  the  most  obvious  aberration  from  the  ^ new  way  beoat^e 
of  ideas.'     That  the  very  notion  of  the  senses  as  *  reporting '  con^noua. 
anything,  under  secondary  no  less  than  under  primary  quali-'  y^know- 
ties,  implies  the  presence  of  'fictions  of  thought'  in  the  »bl«? 
primitive  consciousness,  may  become  clear  upon  analysis; 

but  it  lies  on  the  sur£a.ce  and  is  avowed  by  Locke  himself 
(Book  II.  chap.  viii.  sees.  2,  7),  that  the  conception  of  primary 
qualities  is  only  possible  upon  distinction  being  made  between 
ideas  as  in  our  minds,  and  the  '  nature  of  things  existing 
without  xus,'  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  simple  feeling 
itselL  This  admitted,  the  distinction  might  either  be  traced 
to  the  presence  within  intelligent  consciousness  of  another 
fiictor  than  simple  ideas,  or  be  accounted  for  as  a  gradual 
<  invention  of  the  mind.'  In  neither  way,  however,  could 
Locke  regard  it  and  yet  retain  his  distinction  between  &ct 
and  hxicj,  as  resting  upon  that  between  the  nature  of  things 
aud  the  mind  of  man.  The  way  of  escape  lay  in  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  figure  of  the  wax  or  the  mirror.  '  The  ideas  of 
primary  qualities  are  resemblances  of  them.'  (Book  ii.  chap. 
viiL  sec.  15.)  These  qualities  then  may  be  treated,  according 
to  occasion,  either  as  primitive  data  of  consciousness,  or  as 
the  essence  of  that  which  is  the  unknown  opposite  of  con- 
sciousness— ^in  the  latter  way  when  the  antitiiesis  between 
nature  and  mind  is  in  view,  in  the  former  when  nature  has 
yet  to  be  represented  as  knowable. 

101.  How,  asked  Berkeley,  can  an  idea  be  like  anything  Locke 
that  is  not  an  idea?    Put  the  question  in  its  proper  strength  ^7^ 
— How  can  an  idea  be  like  that  of  which  the  sole  and  simple  copy  thrai- 
determination  is  Just  that  it  is  not  an  idea  (and  such  with  ^^^*  ^^ 

VOL.  I.  G 
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ideu^       Locke  is  body  'ia  itself'  or  as  the  real) — and  it  is  dearij 
^^derf   iinttnawerable.    The  process  by  which  Locke  was  prerented 
Locke  gets   from  pntting  it  to  himself  is  not  diffioolt  to  trace.     'Body  ' 
^^^    and  'the  solid'  are  with  him  virtnally  ponrertible  terms. 
by  hia        Each  indifferently  holds  the  place  of  the  substance,  of  which 
doetane  of  ^^  primary*  qualities  are  so  many  determinations.'     It  is 
true  that  where  solidity  has  to  be  defined,  it  is  defined  as  an 
attribute  of  body,  but  conrersely  body  itself  is  treated  as  a 
'  texture  of  solid  parts,'  i.e.  as  a  mode  of  the  solid.    Body,  in 
short,  so  soon  as  thought  of,  resolves  itself  into  a  relation  of 
bodies,  and  the  solid  into  a  relation  of  solids,  but  Locke,  bj 
a  shuffle  of  the  two  terms — ^representing  body  as  a  relation 
between  solids  and  the  solid  as  a  relation  between  bodies — 
grains  the  appearance  of  explaining  each  in  turn  by  relation 
to  a  simpler  idea.     Body,  as  the  unknown,  is  revealed  to  us 
by  the  idea  of  solidity,  which  sense  conveys  to  us;  while 
solidity  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  idea  of  body.    The 
idea  of  solidity,  we  are  told,  is  a  simple  idea  which  comes  into 
the  mind  solely  by  the  sense  of  touch.     (Book  n.  chap.  iii. 
sec.  1.)     But  no  sooner  has  he  thus  identified  it  with  an  im* 
mf^diate  feeling  than,  in  disregard  of  his  own  doctrine,  that 
'  an  idea  which  has  no  composition '  is  undefinable,*  he  con- 
verts it  into  a  theory  of  the  cause  of  that  feeling.     '  It  arises 
from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in  body  to  the  entrance  of 
any  other  body  into  the  place  it  possesses  till  it  has  left  it ; ' 
and  he  at  once  proceeds  to  treat  it  as  the  consciousness  of 
such  resistance.    *  Whether  we  move  ot  rest^  in  what  posture 
soever  we  are,  we  always  feel  something  under  us  that  sup- 
ports us,  and  hinders  our  fiurther  sinking  downwards :  and 
the  bodies  which  we  daily  handle  make  us  perceive  that 
whilst  they  remain  between  them,  they  do  by  an  insurmount- 
able force  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that 
press  them.    That  which  then  hinders  the  approach  of  two 
bodies,  when  they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  call 
solidity.'     (Book  u.  chap.  iv.  sec  1.) 
inwhieh         102.  Now  ^body'  in  tlus  theory  is  by  no  means  outside 
eatMb»^   consciousness.     It  is  emphatically 'in  the  mind,' a 'nominal 
twaoibodj  essence,'  determined  by  the  relation  which  the  the<»7  assigns 

*  See  Book  n.  chap.  Tiii.  mc  23 :  The  is  so  inaepanible  mn  idea  ftom  hodj,  that 

primary  'Mialitiee  tnat  are  in  bodi««,  upon  that  dependa  iti  filling  of  apae^, 

axe  the  biuk,  figure,  niunber,  situation,  ita  eontaety  impulae,  and  coma 

and  motion  or  rest,  of  their  soUd  parts*  tion  of  motion  upon  impalae.' 
Cf.  Book  II.  chap.  xiii.eee.  11 :  'Solidity  *  See  Book  tD»  chap.  ir.  sec.  7. 


roEA  OF  SOLIDITY.  <  &S 

to  it^  and  whieh,  like  every  relation  according  to  Locke,  is  a  «>  un- 
<  thing  <^  the  mind/  This  relation  is  that  of  outwardness  to  oppocdte  of 
other  bodies,  and  among  these  to  the  sensitive  body  through  mind  and 
which  we  receive  *  ideas  of  sensation ' — a  body  which,  on  its  !^^^ 
side,  as  determined  by  the  relation,  has  its  essence  from  the  essence 
mind.  It  is,  then,  not  as  the  unknown  opposite  of  the  mind, 
but  as  determined  by  an  intelligible  relation  which  the  mind 
eonstitutes,  and  of  which  the  members  are  each  ^nominal 
essences,'  that  body  is  outward  to  the  sensitive  subject.  But 
to  Locke,  snlistitnting  for  body  as  a  nominal  essence  body  as 
the  unknown  thing  in  itself,  and  identifying  the  sensitive  sub- 
jeet  with  the  mind,  outwardness  in  the  above  sense — an  out- 
waidness  constituted  by  the  mind— becomes  outwardness  to 
the  mind  of  an  unknown  opposite  of  the  mind.  Solidity, 
then,  and  the  properties  which  its  definition  involves  (and  it 
mvolves  all  the  ^primary  qualities'),  become  something 
wholly  alien  to  the  mind,  which  '  would  exist  without  any 
sensible  being  to  perceive  them.'  As  such,  they  do  duty  as 
a  real  essence,  when  the  opposition  of  this  to  everything  in 
the  mind  has  to  be  asserted.  Yet  must  they  be  in  some  sort 
ideas,  for  of  these  alone  (as  Locke  folly  admits)  can  we  think 
and  speak ;  and  if  ideas,  in  the  mind.  How  is  this  contra- 
diction to  be  overcome?  By  the  notion  that  though  not  in 
or  of  the  mind,  they  yet  copy  themselves  upon  it  in  virtue  of 
an  impulse  in  body,  correlative  to  that  resistance  of  which 
touch  conveys  the  idea.  (Book  ii.  chap.  viii.  sec.  11).^  This 
explanation,  however,  is  derived  from  the  equivocation  be* 
tween  the  two  meanings  of  mind  and  body  respectively.  The 
problem  to  be  explained  is  the  relation  between  the  mind 
and  that  which  is  only  qualified  as  the  negation  of  mind ; 
and  the  explanation  is  found  in  a  relation,  only  existing  for 
the  mind,  between  a  sensitive  and  a  non-sensitive  body. 

108.  Ilie  case  then  stands  as  follows.    All  that  Locke  says  HaUonaie 
of  body  as  the  real  thing-in*itself,  and  of  its  qualities  as  the  ^^  ^^. 
essence  of  such  thing,  comes  according  to  his  own  showing  ^^qs. 
of  an  action  of  the  mind  which  he  reckons  the  source  of 
fictions.    '  Body  in  itself'  is  a  substratum  of  ideas  which  the 
uind  *  accustoms  itself  to  suppose.'    It  perpetually  recedes, 
as  what  was  at  first  a  substance  becomes  in  turn  a  complex 
of  qualities  for  which  a  more  remote  substratum  has  to  be 

>  or.  also  the  pasnge  from  Book  ir.  ehap.  xni.  see.  11,  quoted  abore^  p,  82, 
nde  1. 
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Bnpposed— a  'substance  of  body/  a  productive  cause  of 
matter.  But  the  substance,  however  remote,  is  determined 
by  the  quaUties  to  which  it  is  correlative,  as  the  cause  by  its 
effects ;  and  every  one  of  these — whether  the  most  primary, 
solidity,  or  those  which  'the  mind  finds  inseparable  from 
3very  particle  of  matter,'  i.e.  from  the  'solid  parts  of  a  body,'* 
— as  defined  by  Locke,  is  a  relation  such  as  the  mind, '  bring- 
ing one  thing  to  and  setting  it  by  another '  (Book  ii.  chap. 
zxv.  sec.  1),  can  alone  constitute.  To  Locke, however,  over* 
come  by  the  necessity  of  intelligence,  as  gradually  developing 
itself  in  each  of  us,  to  regard  the  intelligible  world  as  there 
before  it  is  known,  the  real  must  be  something  which  would 
be  what  it  is  if  thought  were  not.  Strictly  taken,  this  must 
mean  that  it  is  that  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  and  some 
expression  must  be  found  by  means  of  which  it  may  do  double 
duty  as  at  once  apart  from  consciousness  and  in  it.  This  is 
done  by  converting  the  primary  qualities  of  body,  though 
obviously  complex  ideas  of  relation,  into  simple  feeling^  of 
touch,*  and  supposing  the  subject  of  this  sensation  to  be 
related  to  its  object  as  wax  to  the  seal.  If  we  suppose  this 
relation,  again,  which  is  really  within  the  mind  and  consti- 
tuted by  it)  to  be  one  between  the  mind  itself,  as  passive,  and 
the  real,  we  obtain  a  '  real '  which  exists  apart  from  the  mind, 
yet  copies  itself  upon  it.  The  mind,  then,  so  far  as  it  takes 
such  a  copy,  becomes  an  '  outer  sense,'  as  to  which  it  may  be 
conveniently  forgotten  that  it  is  a  mode  of  mind  at  all.  Thus 
every  modification  of  it,  as  an  'actual  present  sensation,' 
comes  to  be  opposed  to  every  idea  of  memory  or  imagination, 
as  that  which  is  not. of  the  mind  to  that  which  is ;  though 
there  is  no  assignable  difference  between  one  and  the  other, 
except  an  indefinite  one  in  degree  of  vivacity,  that  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  action  of  the  mind  in  referring  the  one  to  an  ob- 
ject, (constituted  by  itself,  to  which  it  does  not  refer  the  other. 
What  104.  Let  us  now  consider  whether  by  this  reference  to 

knowledge  ix)dy,  feeling  becomes  any  the  more  a  source  of  general  know- 
ing, eren     ledge  Concerning  matters  of  fact.    As  we  have  seen,  if  we 

flfl  FCTGFirGa. 

to  a  *  solid*       '  ^'  ^^^  ^^*  *^^*P*  ^"*  "^'  ^'     "^^^  *  ^  ^^*®  adTiaedly  'touch'  only,  not 

body  con-    pnouuT  qualities  or  body  are  *  such  as  *  sight    and    tonch,'    becanse,    thongh 

▼ey  ?        '    sense  constantly  finds  in  eyezy  particle  Locke  (Book  n.  chap,  y.)  speaks  of  the 

^               of  matter,  which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  motion,  and 

perceiyed,  and  the  mind  finds  insepar-  .  rest  of  bodies,  as  receiyed  both  by  sight 

able    from    eyery  particle    of  matter,  and  touch,  these  are  all  inyolyed  in  the 

though  less  than  to  make  itself  singly  preyious  definition  of  solidity,  of  which 

be  perreiyed  by  our  fienses.'  the  idea  is  ascribed  to  touch  only. 
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identiiy  the*real  with  feeling  simply,  its  distinction  £rom  ^bore 
vision '  disappears*  This  difficulty  it  is  sought  to  overcome 
bj  distingaishing  feeling  as  merely  in  the  mind  from  actually 
present  sensation.  But  on  reflection  we  find  that  sensation 
after  all  is  feeling,  and  that  one  feeling  is  as  much  present  as 
another,  though  present  only  to  become  at  the  next  moment 
past,  and  thus,  if  it  is  the  presence  that  is  the  condition  of 
reality,  unreal.  The  distinction  then  must  lie  in  the  actmUty 
of  the  sensation.  But  does  not  this  actuality  mean  simply 
derivation  fi^m  the  real,  i.e.  derivation  from  the  idea  which 
has  to  be  derived  from  it  9  If,  in  the  spirit  of  Locke,  we 
answer,  *  No,  it  means  that  the  feeling  belongs  to  the  outer 
sense ' ;  the  rejoinder  wiU  be  that  this  means  either  that  it 
is  a  feeling  of  touch — ^and  what  should  give  the  feeling  of 
touch  this  singpilar  privilege  over  other  feelings  of  not  being 
in  the  mind  while  they  are  in  it  S^«— or  that  it  is  a  feeling  re- 
ferred to  body,  which  still  implies  the  presupposition  of  the 
real,  only  under  the  special  relations  of  resistance  and  im- 
pulse. The  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which  Locke  virtu* 
ally  adopts,  and  in  adopting  it  he  makes  the  actuality,  by 
which  sensation  is  distinguished  from  ^  feelings  in  the  mind,' 
itself  a  creation  of  the  mind.  But  though  it  is  by  an  intel- 
lectual interpretation  of  the  feeling  of  touch,  not  by  the  feel* 
ing  itself,  that  there  is  given  that  idea  of  body,  by  reference 
to  which  actual  sensation  is  distinguished  from  the  mere  idea, 
still  with  Locke  the  feeling  of  touch  is  necessary  to  the  in- 
terpretation. Thus,  supposing  his  notion  to  be  carried  out 
consistently,  the  actual  present  sensation,  as  reporting  the 
real,  must  either  be  a  feeling  of  touch,  or,  if  of  another  sort, 
e«g-9  sight  or  hearing,  must  be  referable  to  an  object  of  touch. 
In  other  words,  the  real  will  exist  for  us  so  long  only  as  it  is 
touched,  and  ideas  in  us  will  constitute  a  real  essence  so  long 
only  as  they  may  be  referred  to  an  object  now  touched.  Let 
the  object  cease  to  be  touched,  and  the  ideas  become  a 
nominal  essence  in  the  mind,  the  knowledge  which  they  con-^ 
stitute  ceases  to  be  real,  and  the  proposition  which  expresses 
it  ceases  to  concern  matter  of  fact.  Truth  as  to  matters  of 
fact  or  bodies,  then,  must  be  confined  to  singular  propositions 
such  as  '  this  is  touched  now,'  ^  that  was  touched  then ;'  ^what 
is  touched  now  is  bitter,'  *  what  was  then  touched  was  red.'* 

>  Thus  the  conriction  that  an  object      by  *  putting  the  hand  to  it'  (Book  rv. 
ifl  not  *bare  fancy/  which  is  gained      chap.  zi.  sec  17),  as  it  conveys  the  idea 
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knowledge 
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105.  All  that  is  gained,  then,  hj  the  oonversion  of  tiie 
feeling  of  tonch,  pnre  and  simple,  into  the  idea  of  a  body 
touched,  is  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  real  existence 
which  does  not  come  and  go  with  the  sensations.  As  to  what 
this  existence  is,  as  to  its  real  essence,  we  can  haye  no  know- 
ledge but  sach  as  is  given  in  a  present  sensation.'  Any  es- 
sence of  it,  otherwise  known,  conld  only  be  a  nominal  essence, 
a  relation  of  ideas  in  onr  minds :  it  would  lack  the  condition 
in  Tirtue  of  which  alone  a  datum  of  consciousness  can  claim 
to  be  representative  of  reality,  that  of  being  an  impression 
made  by  a  body  now  operating  upon  us.  (Book  m.  chap.  ▼• 
sec.  2,  and  Book  iv.  chap.  xi.  sec.  1.)  The  memory  of  such 
impression,  however  faithful,  will  still  only  report  a  paei 
reality.  It  will  itself  be  merely  *an  idea  in  the  mind.* 
Neither  it  nor  its  relation  to  any  present  sensation  result  from 
the  immediate  impact  of  body,  and  in  consequence  neither 
'  really  exists.'  AU  that  can  be  known,  then,  of  the  real,  in 
other  words,  the  whole  real  essence  of  body,  as  it  is  for  us, 
reduces  itself  to  that  which  can  at  any  moment  be  '  revealed ' 
in  a  single  sensation  apart  from  all  relation  to  past  sensations ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nothing  at  alL 

106.  Thus  that  reduction  of  reality  to  that  of  which  notii- 
ing  can  be  said,  which  follows  from  its  identification  with 
particularity  in  time^  follows  equally  from  its  identification 
with  the  resistance  of  body,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same) 
from  the  notion  of  an  '  outer  sense '  being  its  organ ;  since  it 
is  only  that  which  now  resists,  not  a  general  possibility  of  re- 
sistance nor  a  relation  between  the  resistances  of  different 
times,  that  can  be  regarded  as  outside  the  mind.  In  Locke's 
language,  it  is  only  a  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  can  be 
so  regarded.  Of  such  a  parcel,  as  he  rightiy  says,  it  is  absurd 
to  ask  what  is  its  essence,  for  it  can  have  none  at  all.  (See 
above,  paragraph  94.)  As  real,  it  has  no  qualiiy  save  that  of 
being  a  body  or  of  being  now  touched — a  quality,  which  as 
all  things  real  have  it  and  have  none  other,  cannot  be  a 
differenMa  of  it.    When  we  consider  that  this  quality  may  be 


of  Bolidit]r»  is  properly,  according  to 
liocke's  doctrine,  not  one  among  other 
'  oonflrmations  of  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,'  bnt  the  sonroe  of  all  such  testi- 
mony, as  a  testimony  to  the  real,  i.e. 
to  body.    See  above,  paragraph  62. 

*  Cf.  Book  in.  chap.  vi.  see.  6:  'As  to 
the  real  essences  of  substances,  we  only 


suppose  their  beiog,  without  preciaely 
knowing  what  they  are.'  The  aopear- 
ance  of  the  qnalifioation  '  precisely/  as 
we  shall  see  below,  marks  an  oscillation 
from  the  view,  according  to  which  *real 
essence'  is  the  negation  of  the  know- 
able  to  the  view  according  to  which  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  merely  inadequate. 
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regarded  equally  as  immutable  and  as  changing  from  moment 
to  moment,  ¥re  shall  see  the  ground  of  Locke's  contradiction 
of  himself  in  speaking  of  the  real  thing  sometimes  as  inde* 
structible,  sometimes  as  in  continual  dissolution*  ^  The  real 
constitutions  of  things  begin  and  perish  with  them.'  (Book 
in*  chap.  iii.  sec.  19.)  That  is,  the  thing  at  one  moment 
makes  an  impact  on  the  sensitive  tablet — ^in  the  fact  that  it 
does  so  lie  at  once  its  existence  and  its  essence — ^bnt  the  next 
moment  the  impact  is  over,  and  with  it  thing  and  essence,  cm 
realf  have  disappeared.  Another  impact,  and  thus  another 
thing,  has  taken  its  place.  But  of  this  the  real  essence  is 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  thing,  namely,  that  it 
may  be  touched,  or  is  solid,  or  a  body,  or  a  parcel  of  matter ; 
nor  can  this  essence  be  really  lost,  since  than  it  there  is  no 
other  reality,  all  difference  of  essence,  as  Locke  expressly 
says,'  being  constituted  by  abstract  ideas  and  the  work  of  the 
mind.  It  follows  that  real  change  is  impossible.  A  parcel 
of  matter  at  one  time  is  a  parcel  of  matter  at  all  times.  Thus 
we  have  only  to  forget  that  the  relation  of  continuity  between 
the  parcels,  not  being  an  idea  caused  by  impact,  should  pro- 
perly fiill  to  the  unreal— though  only  on  the  same  principle 
as  should  that  of  distinctness  between  the  times — and  we  find 
the  real  in  a  continuity  of  matter,  unchangeable  because  it 
has  no  qualities  to  change.  It  may  seem  strange  that  when 
this  notion  of  the  formless  continuity  of  the  real  being  gets 
the  better  of  Locke,  a  man  should  be  the  real  being  which 
he  takes  as  his  instance.  ^  Nothing  I  have  is  essential  to  me. 
An  accident  or  disease  may  very  much  alter  my  colour  or 
shape ;  a  fever  or  £a.ll  may  take  away  my  reason  or  memory, 
or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  sense  nor  understand- 
ing, no,  nor  Ufe.'  (Book  m.  chap.  vi.  sec.  4.)  But  as  the 
sequel  shows,  the  man  or  the  ^  I '  is  here  considered  simply  as 
'  a  particular  corporeal  being,'  i.e.  as  the  'parcel  of  matter ' 
which  alone  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  reality  now  in 
view)  can  be  llie  real  in  man,  and  upon  which  all  qualities 
are  '  superinductions  of  the  mind.'  * 

107.  We  may  now  discern  the  precise  point  where  the  Oniy»bout 

^  *^  *^  qaalitieifof 

*  Book  ni.  cb&p.  vi.  see.  4 :  *  Take  but  quoted :  *  So  that  if  it  be  asked,  whether 
sway  the  abettaet  ideas  bj  which  we  it  be  essential  to  me,  or  any  other  par- 
sort  indiTidnals^  and  theta  the  thonght  tieolar  corporeal  beinff,  to  haye  reason? 
of  anything  essential  to  any  of  tl^m  I  say,  no;  no  more  than  it  in  essential 
instantly  Tanishes.'  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on  to  hare 

*  See  »  few  lines  below  the  passage  words  in  it.' 
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qualm  a4S  to  clothing  reality  with  such  snperindactioiis  com- 
monly returns  npon  Locke.  The  conyersion  of  feeling  into 
body  felt  and  of  the  particular  time  of  the  feeling  into  an 
individuality  of  the  body,  and,  further,  the  fusion  of  the  in- 
diyiduftl  bodies,  manifold  as  the  times  of  sensation,  into  one 
continued  body,  he  passes  without  scruple.  Bo  long  as  these 
are  all  the  traces  of  mental  fiction  which  *  matter,'  or  *  body,' 
or  ^  nature  *  bears  upon  it,  he  regards  it  undoubtingly  as  the 
pure  *  privation '  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  mind.  But  so 
soon  as  cognisable  qualities,  forming  an  essence,  come  to  be 
ascribed  to  body,  the  reflection  arises  that  these  qualities  are 
on  our  side  ideas,  and  that  so  far  as  they  are  permanent  or 
continuous  they  are  not  ideas  of  the  sort  which  can  alone  re- 
present body  as  the  ^  real '  opposite  of  mind ;  they  are  not  the 
result  of  momentary  impact;  they  are  not  ^  actually  present 
sensations.'  Suppose  them,  however,  to  have  no  permanence 
•—suppose  their  reality  to  be  confined  to  the  fieeting  '  now ' 
— and  they  are  no  quaUties,  no  essence,  at  all.  There  is  then 
for  us  no  real  essence  of  body  or  nature ;  what  we  call  so  is 
a  creation  of  the  mind. 

108.  This  implies  the  degradation  of  the  ^  primary  quali- 
ties of  body  *  from  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Essay,  as  the  real,  par  exceUencSj  to  that  of  a 
nominal  essence.  In  the  Second  Book,  just  as  the  complex 
of  ideas,  received  and  to  be  received  from  a  substance,  ia  taken 
for  the  real  thing  without  disturbance  from  the  antithesis 
between  reality  and  '  ideas  in  the  mind,'  so  the  primary  qua- 
lities of  body  are  taken  not  only  as  real,  but  as  the  sources  of 
all  other  reality.  Body,  the  real  thing,  copying  itself  upon 
the  mind  in  an  idea  of  sensation  (that  of  solidity),  carries 
with  it  from  reality  into  the  mind  those  qualities  which  *  the 
mind  finds  inseparable  from  it,'  with  all  their  modes.  '  A 
piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure,  and,  by  being  removed 
fi^m  one  place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion.  This  idea  of 
motion  represents  it,  as  it  really  is  in  the  manna,  moving ;  a 
circle  or  square  are  the  same,  whether  in  idea  or  existence, 
in  the  mind  or  in  the  manna ;  and  this  both  motion  and  fig^ure 
are  really  in  the  manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or 
no.'  (Book  II.  chap.  viii.  sec.  18.)  To  the  unsophisticated 
man,  taking  for  granted  that  the  '  sensible  bulk '  of  the 
manna  is  a  '  real  essence,'  this  statement  will  raise  no  diffi- 
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cnlties.  But  wlien  lie  has  learnt  from  Lodce  himself  that  the 
'  sensible  bulk,'  so  £Eur  as  we  can  think  and  speak  of  it,  mast 
consist  in  the  ideas  which  it  is  said  to  produce,  the  question 
as  to  the  real  existence  of  these  must  arise.  It  turns  out 
that  they  ^  really  exist,'  so  fiEur  as  they  represent  the  impact 
of  a  body  copying  itself  in  actually  present  sensation,  and 
that  from  their  reality,  accordingly,  must  be  excluded  all 
qualities  that  accrue  to  the  present  sensation  from  its  rela« 
tion  to  the  past  Can  the  '  primary  qualities '  escape  this 
exclusion  9 

109.  To  obtain  a  direct  and  compendious  answer  to  this  Are  tho 
question  from  Locke's  own  mouth  is  not  easy,  owing  to  the  IJaiiti^ 
want  of  adjustment  between  the  several  passages  where  he  then,  a 
treats  of  the  primary  qualities.  They  are  originally  enume-  ^°™^e^y 
rated  as  the  '  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or 
Test  of  the  solid  parts  of  bodies '  (Book  n.  chap.  yiii.  sec.  28), 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  treated  as  all  involved  in  that  idea 
of  solidity  which  is  given  in  the  sensation  of  touch.  We 
have  no  frirther  account  of  them  till  we  come  to  the  chap- 
ters on  'simple  modes  of  space  and  duration'  (Book  n. 
chaps.  xiiL  &c.),  which  are  introdued  by  the  remark,  that  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  book  simple  ideas  have  been  treated 
'  rather  in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the  mind  than  as 
distinguished  from  others  more  compounded.'  Ajb  the  simple 
idea^  according  to  Locke,  is  that  which  comes  first  into  the 
mind,  the  two  ways  of  treatment  ought  to  coincide;  but 
there  follows  an  explanation  of  the  simple  modes  in  question, 
of  which  to  a  critical  reader  the  plain  result  is  that  the  idea 
of  body,  which,  according  to  the  imaginary  theory  of  *  the 
way  that  it  came  into  the  mind '  is  simple  and  equivalent  to 
the  sensation  of  touch,  turns  out  to  be  a  complex  of  relations 
of  which  the  simplest  is  called  space. 

110.  To  know  what  space  itself  is,  'we  are  sent  to  our  Aooordiog 
senses '  of  sight  and  touch.    It  is  '  as  needless  to  go  to  prove  J|jJ^® " 
that  m^a  perceive  by  their  sight  a  distance  between  bodies  they  are 
of  difPerent  colours,  or  between  the  parts  of  the  same  body,  ^^^*^u8 
M  that  they  see  colours  themselves ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious  inTentioiui 
that  they  can  do  so  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch.'  ^^ 
(Book  n.  chap.  xiii.  sec.  2.)     Space  being  thus  explained 
by  reference  to  distance,  and  distance  between  bodies,  it  might 
1>e  supposed  that  distance  and  body  were  simpler  ideas.    In 
the  next  paragraph,  however,  distance  is  itself  explained  to 
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be  a  mode  of  space.  It  is  '  space  considered  barely  in  lenfjftii 
between  any  two  beings/  and  is  distingnished  (a)  firom 
'capacity'  or  'space  considered  in  length,  breadth,  and 
tldckness ; '  (b)  from  'figure,  which  is  nothing  bat  the  rd&- 
tion  which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extension,  or  cir- 
comscribed  space,  hare  among  themselFes ;  *  (c)  from  '  place, 
which  is  the  relation  of  distance  between  anything  and  anj 
two  or  more  points  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the 
same  distance  one  with  another,  and  so  as  at  rest'  It  is  then 
shown  at  large  (Book  n.  chap.  ziii.  sec.  11),  as  against  the 
Cartesians,  that  extension,  which  is  '  space  in  whatsoerer 
manner  considered,'  is  a  'distinct  idea  from  body.'  The 
ground  of  the  distinction  plainly  lies  in  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  idea  of  body.  Thronghont  the  definition  jost 
giFen  '  space '  is  presupposed  as  the  simpler  idea  of  which 
capacity,  figure,  and  place  are  seyerally  modifications ;  and 
these  again,  as  'primary  qualities,'  though  with  a  slight 
difference  of  designation,'  are  not  only  all  declared  inseparable 
from  body,  but  are  involved  in  it  under  a  ftirther  modification 
as  '  qualitiea  of  Ua  toUd  paHs,*  Le.,  of  parts  so  related  to  each 
other  that  each  will  change  its  place  sooner  than  admit 
another  into  it.  (Book  n.  chap.  iy.  sec.  2,  and  chap.  viii. 
sec.  28.)  Yet,  though  body  is  thus  a  complex  of  relations — 
all,  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  relation,  inventions  of 
the  mind — and  though  it  must  be  proportionately  remote 
from  the  simple  idea  which  '  comes  first  into  the  mind,'  yet^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  body,  as  an  object  previously 
given,  that  these  relations  are  said  to  be  found,  and  found 
by  the  senses.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  sees.  2,  27.)' 
Body  is  HI*  It  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  '  body '  here  is  a  mode  of 

the  com-  the  idea  of  substance,  and,  like  it,'  appears  in  two  incon- 
whichthej  sistcut  positions  as  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
an  firand.  process  of  knowledge — as  on  the  one  hand  that  in  which 
ideas  are  found  and  from  which  they  are  abstracted,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  which  results  fit>m  their  complication. 
As  the  attempt  either  to  treat  particular  qualities  as  given 
and  substance  as  an  abstraction  gradually  made,  or  con* 
versely  to  treat  the  'thing'  as  given,  and  relations  as 
gradually  superinduced,  necessarily  fidls  for  the  simple  reason 

'  Id    the   enumeration    of  primary  ferred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  *  matter  * 

qualities,  *  capacity'  is  repreeented  by  is  used  interchangeably  with  'body.* 

*  bulk,'  '  place'  by  '  situation/  '  See  above,  parsgraph  39. 

'  In  the  second  of  the  passages 
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that  rabstonoe  and  relations  each  presnppoee  the  other,  so  Bo  W0 
body  presuppoees  the  primaiy  qualities  as  so  many  relationB  derir»  Aa 
which  form  its  essence  or  make  it  what  it  is,  while  these  bck^  from 
again  presuppose  body  as  the  matter  which  they  determine,  pnm^ 
It  is  because  Locke  substitutes  for  this  inteUectoal  order  of  %  the  ^' 
mntoal  presupposition  a  succession  of  sensations  in  time  that  primuy 
he  finds  himself  in  the  confusion  we  have  noticed — ^now  l^tdea 
giving  the  priority  to  sensations  in  which  the  idea  of  body  of  body? 
IS  supposed  to  be  conveyed,  and  from  it  denying  the  ideas  of 
the  primary  quaUties,  now  giving  it  to  these  ideas  themselves, 
and  deriving  the  idea  of  body  from  their  complication.    This 
is  just  such  a  contradiction  as  it  would  be  to  put  to-day 
before  yesterday.     We  may  escape  it  by  the  consideration 
that  in  the  case  before  us  it  is  not  a  succession  of  sensations 
in  time  that  we  have  to  do  with  at  all ;  that  <  the  real '  is  an 
intellectual  order,  or  mind,  in  which  every  element^  being 
correlative  to  every  other,  at  once  presupposes  and  is  pre- 
supposed  by  every  other;  but  that  this  order  communicates 
itself  to  us  piecemeal,  in  a  process  of  which  the  first  con- 
dition on  our  part  is  the  conception  that  there  i$  an  order, 
or  something  related  to  something  else ;  and  that  thus  the 
conception  of  qualified  substance,  which  in  its  definite  arti- 
colation  is  the  end  of  all  our  knowledge,  is  yet  in  another 
form,  that  may  be  called  indifferently  either  abstract  or  con- 
fused,^ its  beginning.    This  way  of  escape,  however,  was  not 
open  to  Locke,  because  with  him  it  was  the  condition  of 
reality  in  the  idea  of  the  body  and  its  qualities  that  they 
shonld  be  '  actually  present  sensations.'    The  priority  then 
of  body  to  the  relations  of  extension,  distance,  &c.,  as  of 
that  in  which  these  relations  are  found,  must,  if  body  and 
extension  are  to  be  more  than  nominal  essences,  be  a  priority 
of  sensations  in  time.    But^  on  the  other  hand,  the  priority 
of  the  idea  of  space  to  the  ideas  of  its  several  modes,  and 
of  these  again  to  the  idea  of  body,  as  of  the  simpler  to  the 
naore  complex,  must  no  less  than  the  other,  if  the  ideas  in 
question  are  to  be  real,  be  one  in  time.    Locke's  contra- 
diction, then,  is  that  of  supposing  that  of  two  sensations 
w^  is  actually  present,  of  two  impacts  on  the  sensitive 
taUet  each  is  actually  made,  before  the  other. 
112.  From  such  a  contradiction,  even  though  he  was  not 

'  '  IndifEfrentlj    oithec   abstract  or      that  is  most  confnsed  the  least  can  be 
Qoofiued,'  beoavae   o^  the  conoeptioa      nid ;  and  it  is  thas  most  abstnct. 
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HaOie-  distinciljr  aware,  of  it,  lie  conld  not  but  seek  a  way  of  escape. 
ideasT  ^<>™  ^^  point  of  view  two  ways  might  at  first  sigbt  seem 
though  to  be  open — the  priority  in  sensitive  experience,  and  with  it 
•  primMT  ^^^^y>  Diigbt  be  assigned  exclnsively  either  to  the  idea  of 
qualities  of  body  or  to  that  of  space.  To  whicheyer  of  the  two  it  is 
•*bM«/**^  ^signed,  the  other  mnst  become  a  nominal  essence.  K  it 
ideal  ex-  is  the  idea  of  body  that  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  directly 
wienoe.'  frQjj^  without  through  sensation,  then  it  must  be  by  a  pro- 
cess in  the  mind  that  the  spatial  relations  are  abstracted 
from  it ;  and  conversely,  if  it  is  the  latter  that  are  given  in 
sensation,  it  must  be  by  a  mental  operation  of  compounding 
that  the  idea  of  body  is  obtained  from  them.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Locke's  fundamental  notion,  that  the  reality  of  an 
idea  depends  upon  its  being  in  consciousness  a  copy  through 
impact  of  that  which  is  not  in  consciousness,  any  attempt  to 
reta>in  it  in  the  idea  of  space  while  sacrificing  it  in  that  of 
body  would  be  obviously  self-destructive.  Nor,  however  we 
might  re-write  his  account  of  the  relations  of  space  as  ^  found 
in  bodies,'  could  we  avoid  speaking  of  them  as  relations  of 
some  sort ;  and  if  relations,  then  derived  from  the  ^mind's 
carrying  its  view  from  one  thing  to  another,'  and  not 
'  actually  present  sensations.'  We  shall  not^  then,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  Locke  tending  to  the  other  alternative,  and 
gradually  forgetting  his  assertion  that  ^  a  circle  or  a  square 
are  the  same  whether  in  idea  or  in  existence,'  and  his 
elaborate  maintenance  of  the  *  real  existence '  of  a  vacuum, 
i.e.,  extension  without  body.  (Book  ii.  chap.  xiii.  sees.  21 
and  the  following,  and  xvii.  4.)  In  the  Fourth  Book  it  is 
body  alone  that  has  real  existence,  an  existence  revealed 
by  actually  present  sensation,  while  all  mathematical  ideas, 
the  ideas  of  the  circle  and  the  square,  have  *  barely  an  ideal 
existence '  (Book  rv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  6) ;  and  this  means  nothing 
else  than  the  reduction  of  the  primary  qualities  of  body  to  a 
nominal  essence.  Our  ideas  of  them  are  general  (Book  rv. 
chap.  iii.  sec.  24),  or  merely  in  the  mind.  *  There  is  no  in- 
dividual parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  these  qualities 
are  so  annexed  as  to  be  essential  to  it  or  inseparable  from  it.^ 
(Book  in.  chap.  vi.  sec.  6.)  How  should  there  be,  when  the 
*  individual  parcel '  means  that  which  copies  itself  by  impact 
in  the  present  sensation,  while  the  qualities  in  question  are 
relations  which  cannot  be  so  copied  P  Yet,  except  as  attach- 
ing to  such  a  parcel,  they  have  no  '  real  existence ; '  and. 
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conyerselj,  the  '  body,'  from  which  they  wr^  mseparable,  not 
being  an  indiyidiial  parcel  of  matter  in  the  above  sense, 
mast  itself  be  unreal  and  belong  merely  to  the  mind.  The 
'body 'which  is  real  has  for  ns  no  qualities,  and  that  reference 
to  it  of  the  '  actually  present  sensation '  by  which  such  sen- 
sation ia  distinguished  from  other  feeling,  is  a  reference  to 
something  of  which  nothing  can  be  said.  It  is  a  reference 
which  cannot  be  stated  in  any  proposition  really  true ;  and 
the  difference  which  it  constitutes  between  '  bare  vision '  and 
the  feeling  to  which  reality  corresponds,  must  be  either 
itself  unreal  or  unintelligible. 

113.  We  have  now  pursued  the  antithesis  between  reality  Snmmazy 
and  the  work  of  the  mind  along  all  the  lines  which  Locke  l!X*J' 
indicates,  and  find  that  it  everywhere  eludes  us.     The  dis-  difficulties 
tinction,  which  only  appeared  incidentally  in  the  doctrine  of  '^^  'j^'^, 
substance,  between  *the  being  and  the  idea  thereof — ^be-        *"*' 
tween  substance  as  'found'  and  substance  as  that  which 
*we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose'— becomes  definite  and 
explicit  as  that  between  real  and  nominal  essence,  but  it 
does  so  only  that  the  essence,  which  is  merely  real,  may  dis- 
appear.   Whether  we  suppose  it  the  quality  of  a  mere 
sensation,  as  such,  or  of  mere  body,  as  such,  we  find  that 
we  are  unawares  defining  it  by  relations  which  are  them- 
sehes  the  work  of  the  mind,  and  that  after  abstraction  of 
these  nothing  remains  to  give  the  antithesis  to  the  work  of 
the  mind  any  meaning.    Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  thought, 
when  it  has  cleared  the  antithesis  of  disguise,  but  has  not 
yet  found  that  each  of  the  opposites  derives  itself  firom 
thought  as  much  as  the  other,  is  so  awkward  and  painful 
that  an  instinctive  reluctance  to  make  the  clearance  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.     Over  against  the  world  of  knowledge, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  mind,  stands  a  real  world  of  which 
we  can  say  nothing  but  that  it  is  there,  that  it  makes  us 
aware  of  its  presence  in  every  sensation,  while  our  inter- 
pretation of  what  it  is,  the  system  of  relations  which  we 
i^ead  into  it>  is  our  own  invention.     The  interpretation  is  not 
even  to  be  called  a  shadow,  for  a  shadow,  however  dim,  still 
reflects  the  reality ;  it  is  an  arbitrary  fiction,  and  a  fiction 
of  which  the  possibility  is  as  unaccountable  as  the  induce- 
ment to  make  it.    It  is  commonly  presented  as  consisting  in 
abstraction  fit>m  the  concrete.    But  the  concrete,  just  so  fiur 
as  concrete,  i.e.,  a  complex  world  of  relations,  cannot  be  the 
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do  not    * 
trouble 
him  more. 


They  re- 
appear in 
hie  doe- 
trine  of 
propoei- 
tioni. 


real  if  the  separation  of  the  real  from  the  work  of  the  mind 
is  to  be  maintained.  It  mnst  itself  be  the  work  of  the  com- 
pounding mind,  which  most  be  supposed  again  in  '  abstrac- 
tion' to  decompose  what  it  has  previonsly  compounded. 
Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  in  question  that  it 
denies  all  power  of  origination  to  the  mind  except  in  the  way 
of  compounding  and  abstracting  given  impressions*  Its 
supposition  is,  that  whatever  precedes  the  work  of  compo- 
sition and  abstraction  must  be  real'  because  the  mind 
passively  receives  it :  a  supposition  which,  if  the  mind  could 
originate,  would  not  hold.  How,  then,  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  a  <  nominal  essence,'  consisting  of  definite  qualities,  is 
constructed  by  a  mind,  which  originates  nothing,  out  of  a 
'real '  matter,  which,  apart  from  such  construction,  has  no 
qualities  at  all  ?  And  why,  granted  the  construction,  should 
the  mind  in  '  abstraction '  go  through  the  Penelopean  exer- 
cise of  perpetually  unweaving  the  web  which  it  has  just 
woven? 

114.  It  is  Hume's  more  logical  version  of  Locke's  doctrine 
that  first  forces  these  questions  to  the  front.  In  Locke  him- 
self they  are  kept  back  by  inconsistencies,  which  we  have 
already  dwelt  upon.  For  the  real,  absolutely  void  of  intel- 
ligible qualities,  because  these  are  relative  to  the  mind, 
he  is  perpetually  substituting  a  real  constituted  by  such 
qualities,  only  with  a  complexity  which  we  cannot  exhaust. 
By  so  doing,  though  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  opposition 
between  the  real  and  the  mental,  he  avoids  the  necessil^  of 
admitting  that  the  system  of  the  sciences  is  a  mere  language, 
well--or  ill — constructed,  but  unaccountably  and  without 
reference  to  things.  Pinally,  he  so  far  forgets  the  opposition 
altogether  as  to  find  the  realiiy  of '  moral  and  mathematical ' 
knowledge  m  their  '  bare  ideiditj '  itself.  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv. 
see.  6,  &c.)  Thus  with  him  the  divorce  between  knowledge 
and  reality  is  never  complete,  and  sometimes  they  appear  in 
perfect  fusion.  A  consideration  of  his  doctrine  of  propo- 
sitions will  show  finally  how  the  case  between  them  stands, 
as  he  left  it. 

116.  In  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Essay  the  same  ground 
has  to  be  thrice  traversed  under  the  several  titles  of  *  know- 
ledge,' 'truth,'  and  'propositions.'    Knowledge  being  the 

*  '  Simple  ideas,  einoe  the  mind  ean      opevatiBg  on  the  mind.'     (Book   nr. 
by  no  meanf<  make  them  to  itself,  mnst      chap.  t.  sec  4.) 
Dccessarily  be  the  product  of  things 
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perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas,  the 
proposition  is  the  putting  together  or  separation  of  words, 
as  the  signs  of  ideas,  in  affirmatiye  or  negative  sentences 
(Book  Yi.  chap.  t.  sec.  5),  and  truth — ^the  expression  of 
certainiy  '—consists  in  the  correspondence  between  the  con- 
junction or  separation  of  the  signs  and  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  ideas.  (Book  iv.  chap.  v.  sec.  2.)  Thus, 
the  question  between  the  real  and  the  mental  affects  aD 
these.  Does  this  or  that  perception  of  agreement  between 
ideas  represent  an  agreement  in  real  existence?  Is  its  cer- 
tainty a  real  certainty?  Does  such  or  such  a  proposition, 
being  a  correct  expression  of  an  agreement  between  ideas, 
also  through  this  express  an  agreement  between  things  9  Is 
its  truth  11^,  or  merely  verbal  ? 

116.  To  answ^  these  questions,  acconling  to  Locke,  we  The 
must  consider  whether  tiie  knowledge,  or  the  proposition  J"^J^§* 
which  expresses  it,  concerns  substances,  Le.,  *  the  co-existence  by  a  pro- 
of ideas  in  nature,'  on  the  one  hand  ;  or,  on  the  other,  either  P^i^^n, 
the  properties  of  a  mathematical  figure  or  ^  moral  ideas.'    If  Uikin^mlj' 
it  is  of  the  latter  sort,  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  in  the  ^^^^ 
mind  is  itself  their  agreement  in  reality,  since  the  ideas 
themselves  are  archetypes.     (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sees.  6,  7.) 
It  is  only  when  the  ideas  are  ectypes,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
proposition    concerns    substances,  that    the   doubt    arises 
whether  the  agreement  between  them  represents  an  agree- 
ment in  reality.    The  distinction  made  here  virtually  corre- 
sponds to  that  which  appears  in  the  chapters  on  the  reality 
and  adequacy  of  ideas  in  the  Second  Book,  and  again  in 
those  on  '  names '  in  the  Third.     There  the  *  complex  ideas 
of  modes  and  relation'   are  pronounced    necessarily  real 
adequate  and  true,  because,  'being  themselves  archetypes, 
they  cannot  differ  from  their  archetypes.'     (Book  n.  chap, 
zxx.  sec.  4.)  *    With  them  are  contrasted  simple  ideas  and 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  which  are  alike  ectypes,  but 

'  All  knowledge  is  oertain  according  it^  and  by  *  certainty/  in  distinction 

to  Locke  ^CL  yu  chap,  ru  see.   18,  from  this,  understand  its  relation  to  the 

*  entaiB^  is  requisite  to  knowledge '),  sabjeet 

thoog^   the   knowledge   mn^t    be  ex-  *  Certainty  of  truth '  is,  in  like  man- 

pKeaed  before  the  term  *  certainty'  is  ner,  a  pleonastic  phrase,  there  being  no 

natuitty   applied   to   it    (Book   nr.  difference  between  the  definition  of  it 

«hap.  11.  eee.  8.)    '  Certainty  of  know-  (Book  nr.  chap.  Ti.  sec.  3)  and  that  of 

ledge 'is  thus  a  pleonastic  phrase,  which  'truth'    simply,    given    in    Book    it* 

oafy  weems  not  to  be  so  because  we  con-  ohap.  t.  see.  3. 

ceiTe  knowledse  to  have  a  relation  to  '  Cf.  Book  n.  chap.  zzxi.  sec.  3,  and 

things  which  Locke's  definition  denies  xxzil.  sec.  17. 
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¥riih  this  difference  from  each  other,  that  the  simple  ideas  oaa*' 
not  but  be  fidthful  copies  of  their  archefypes,  while  the  ideas 
of  substances  cannot  but  be  otherwise.    (Book  u.  chap.  xxxi. 
sees.  2, 11,  &c.)     Thus,  *  the  names  of  simple  ideas  and  sab- 
stances,  with  the  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind  which  they 
immediately  signify,  intimate  also  some  real  existence,  from 
which  was  derived  their  original  pattern.     Bat  the  names  of 
mixed  modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind.' 
(Book  III.  chap.  iv.  sec.  2.)     *  The  names  of  simple  ideas  and 
modes,'  it  is  added,  ^signify  always  the  real  as  well  as 
nominal  essence  of  their  species ' — a  statement  which,  if  it  is 
to  express  Locke's  doctrine  strictly,  must  be  confined  to 
names  of  simple  ideas,  while  in  respect  of  modes  it  should 
run,  that  *  the  nominal  essence  which  the  names  of  these 
signify  is  itself  the  real.' 
when  the         117.  But  though  the  distinction  between  different  kinds  of 
knowledge  knowledge  in  regard  to  reality  cannot  but  rest  on  the  same 
sub^w^      principle  as  that  drawn  between  different  kinds  of  ideas  in 
ees.  the  same  regard,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  doctrine  of 

the  Fourth  Book  ^  knowledge  concerning  substances,'  in  con- 
trast with  that  in  which  ^  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the  ab- 
stract ideas,'  has  by  itself  to  coyer  the  ground  which,  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Book,  simple  ideas  and  complex  ideas  of 
substances  cover  together.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
observation,  already  set  forth  at  large,'  that  the  simple  idea 
has  in  Locke's  Fourth  Book  become  explicitly  what  in  the 
previous  books  it  was  implicitly,  not  a  feeling  proper,  but  the 
conscious  reference  of  a  feeling  to  a  thing  or  substance. 
Only  because  it  is  thus  converted,  as  we  have  seen,  can  it 
constitute  the  beginning  of  a  knowledge  which  is  not  a 
simple  idea  but  a  conscious  relation  between  ideas,  or  have 
(what  yet  it  must  have  if  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  proposi- 
tion) that  capacity  of  being  true  or  &lse,  which  implies  'the 
reference  by  the  mind  of  an  idea  to  something  extraneous  to 
it.'  (Book  u.  chap,  xxxii.  sec.  4.)  Thus,  what  is  said  of  the 
'simple  idea'  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  is  in  the 
Fourth  transferred  to  one  form  of  knowledge  concerning  sub- 
stances, to  Uiat,  namely,  which  consists  in  'particular  ex- 
periment and  observation,'  and  is  expressed  in  singular 
propositions,  such  as  '  this  is  yellow,' '  tiiis  gold  is  now  solved 
in  aqua  regia.'    Such  knowledge  cannot  but  be  real,  the 

'  See  above,  pttragrAph  25. 
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proposition  which  expresses  it  cannot  but  have  real  certainty,  Id  this  case 
because  it  is  the  effect  of  a  *  body  actually  operating:  upon  g^nf"*! 

9  m      ^  i_  •  -ix-x  a."i»i»ji-  truth  must 

us'  (Book  lY.  chap.  zi«  sec.  1),  just  as  the  simple  idea  is  an  be  merely 
ectype  directly  made  by  an  archetype.  It  is  otherwise  with  verbal. 
complex  ideas  of  substances  and  with  general  knowledge  or 
propositions  about  them.  A  group  of  ideas,  each  of  which, 
when  first  produced  by  a  ^  body/  has  been  real,  when  retained 
in  the  mind  as  representing  the  body,  becomes  unreal.  The 
complex  idea  of  gold  is  only  a  nominal  essence  or  the  signi- 
fication of  a  name ;  the  qualities  which  compose  it  a.re  merely 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  tiiat  general  truth  which  consists  in 
a  correct  statement  of  the  relation  between  one  of  them  and 
another  or  the  whole — e.g., '  gold  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia  * — 
Lolds  merely  for  the  mmd ;'  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  classed 
with  those  other  mental  bruths,  which  constitute  mathemati- 
cal and  moral  knowledge,  and  which,  just  because  '  merely 
ideal,'  are  therefore  reaL  Its  merely  mental  character 
renders  it  in  Locke's  language  a  *  trifling  proposition,'  but 
does  not  therefore  save  it  from  being  really  untrue.  It 
is  a  '  trifling  proposition,'  for,  unless  solubility  in  aqua  regia 
is  included  in  tiie  complex  idea  which  the  sound  *gold' 
stands  for,  the  proposition  which  asserts  it  of  gold  is  not  cer- 
tain, not  a  truth  at  all.  If  it  is  so  included,  then  the  pro- 
position is  but  'playing  with  sounds.'  It  may  serve  to 
remind  an  opponent  of  a  definition  which  he  has  made  but 
is  forgetting,  but '  carries  no  knowledge  with  it  but  of  the 
signification  of  a  word,  however  certain  it  be.'  (Book  iv. 
chap.  viii.  sees.  5  &  9.)  Yet  there  is  a  real  gold,  outside  the 
nfiind,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  gold  in  the  mind  must 
needs  try  to  be  a  copy,  though  the  conditions  of  real  exist- 
ence are  such  that  no  'complex  idea  in  the  mind'  can 
possibly  be  a  copy  of  it.  Thus  the  yerbal  truth,  which 
general  propositions  concerning  substances  express,  is  under 
a  perpetual  doom  of  being  really  untrue.  The  exemption  of 
mathematical  and  moral  knowledge  from  this  doom  remains 
an  unexplained  mercy.  Because  merely  mental,  such  know- 
ledge is  real — ^there  being  no  reality  for  it  to  misrepresent — 
and  yet  not  trifling.  The  proposition  that  'the  external 
angle  of  all  triangles  is  bigger  than  either  of  the  opposite 
internal  angles,'  has  that  general  certainty  which  is  never  to 
be  found  but  in  our  ideas,  yet  'conveys  instructive  real 

>  Sook  IT.  cfaap.xi.  sec.  13,  zii,  9,  &c. 
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Matfie-  knowledge,^  the  predicate  being  *  a  necessarj  coneeqnence  of 
ma^l  ii^Q  precise  complex  idea '  which  forms  the  subject,  yet  *  not 
since  iey  Contained  in  it.'  (  Book  iv.  chap.  viii.  sec.  8.) '  The  same 
concern  not  might  be  Said  apparently,  according  to  Locke's  judgment 
may  be  (though  he  is  not  so  explicit  about  this),  of  a  proposition  in 
boA  morals,  such  as  *  Gk)d  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  man.' 

and  real.  (Book  IV.  chap.  xi.  sec.  13.)  •  But  how  are  such  propositions, 
at  once  abstract  and  real,  general  and  instructive,  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  There  is  no  *  workmanship  of  the  mind  *  re- 
cognised by  Locke  but  that  which  consists  in  compounding 
and  abstracting  (i.e.,  separating)  ideas  of  which  *  it  cannot 
originate  one.'  The  '  abstract  ideas '  of  mathematics,  the 
'  mixed  modes '  of  morals,  just  as  much  as  the  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, must  be  derived  by  such  mental  artifice  firom  a 
material  given  in  simple  feeling,  and  *  real '  because  so  given. 
Yet^  while  this  derivation  renders  ideas  of  substances  unreal 
in  contrast  with  their  real  *  originals,'  and  general  proposi- 
tions about  them  *  trifling,'  because,  while  'intimating  an 
existence/  they  tell  nothing  about  it,  on  the  other  hand  it 
actually  constitutes  the  reality  of  moral  and  mathematical 
ideas.  Their  relation  to  an  original  disappears;  they  are 
themselves  archetypes,  from  which  the  mind,  by  its  own  act, 
can  elicit  other  ideas  not  already  involved  in  the  meaning  of 
their  names.  But  this  can  orJy  mean  that  the  mind  has 
some  other  function  than  that  of  uniting  what  it  has  'found ' 
in  separation,  and  separating  again  what  it  has  thus  united 
— ^that  it  can  itself  originate. 
Signifl-  118.  A  genius  of  such  native  force  as  Locke's  could  not 

*^h°^°^  be  applied  to  philosophy  without  determining  the  lines  of 
trine.  fature  speculation,  even  though  to  itself  they  remained  ob- 
scure. He  stumbles  upon  truths  when  he  is  not  looking  for 
them,  and  the  inconsistencies  or  accidents  of  his  system  are 
its  most  valuable  part  Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  may 
claim  the  authorship  at  once  of  the  popular  empiricism  of 
the  modem  world,  and  of  its  refutation.  He  fixed  the  prime 
article  of  its  creed,  that  thought  has  nothing  to  do  vnth  the 
constitution  of  fisicts,  but  ouly  with  the  representation  of 
them  by  signs  and  the  rehearsal  to  itself  of  what  its  signs 
have  signified — in  brief,  that  its  function  is  merely  the 
analytical  judgment ;  yet  his  admissions  about  mathematical 


Jnst  as  according  to  Kant  such  a      _  '  ^f*  S<^k  nr.  chap.  iii.  s«c  18,  and 
•position  ezpreeses  a  *   "  ""    * 

thetical,*  yet  •  a-priori.* 


proposition  ezpreeses  a  judgment  *  b>n-      Book  ui.  chap^  xi.  sec  16. 
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knowledge  rendered  inevitable  the  Kantian  question,  '  How 
are  syniietic  judgments  i-priori  possible?* — which  was  to 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  thought  as  constituting  the  objec- 
tive world,  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  the  antithesis  between 
thought  and  realitj.  In  his  separation  of  the  datum  of  ex- 
perience from  the  work  of  thought  he  was  merely  following 
the  Syllogistic  Logic,  which  really  assigns  no  work  to  the 
thought,  whose  office  it  professes  to  magnify,  but  the  analysis 
of  given  ideas.  Taking  the  work  as  that  Logic  conceived  it 
(and  as  it  must  be  conceived  if  the  separation  is  to  be  main- 
tained) he  showed — conclusively  as  against  Scholasticism — 
the  ^  trifling'  character  of  the  necessary  and  universal  truths 
with  which  it  dealt.  Experience,  the  manifestation  of  the  real, 
regarded  as  a  series  of  events  which  to  us  are  sensations,  can 
only  yield  propositions  singular  as  the  events,  and  having  a 
truth  like  them  contingent.  By  consequence,  necessity  and 
universality  of  connection  can  only  be  found  in  what  the  mind 
does  for  itself,  without  reference  to  reality,  when  it  analyses 
the  complex  idea  which  it  retains  as  the  memorandum  of  its 
past  single  experiences ;  Le.,  in  a  relation  between  ideas  or 
propositions  of  which  one  explicitly  includes  the  other*  Upon 
this  relation  syllogistic  reasoning  rests,  and,  except  so  far  as 
it  may  be  of  use  for  convicting  an  opponent  (or  oneself)  of 
inco:.8istency,  it  has  nothing  to  say  against  such  nominalism 
as  the  above.  Hence,  with  those  followers  of  Locke  who 
have  been  most  faithful  to  their  master,  it  has  remained  the 
standing  rule  to  make  the  generality  of  a  truth  consist  in  its 
being  analytical  of  the  meaning  of  a  name,  and  its  necessity  in 
its  being  included  in  one  previously  conceded.  Yet  if  such  were 
the  true  account  of  the  generality  and  necessity  of  mathe- 
matical propositions,  their  truth  according  to  Locke's 
explicit  statement  would  be  ^  verbal  and  trifling,'  not,  as  it  is, 
'  real  and  instructive.' 

119*  The  point  of  this,  the  most  obvious,  contradiction  Fatal  to 
inherent  in  Locke's  empiricism,  is  more  or  less  striking  ac-  J^®  "^^^o" 
cording  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  notion  of  matter-of-  thematicsl 
fiict,  or  of  the  reality  that  is  not  of  the  mind,  proper  to  that  ^^^\ 
system,  is  adhered  to.    When  the  popular  Logic  derived  genmi,(ire 
from  Locke  has  so  fex  forgotten  the  pit  whence  it  was  digged  &^^^^ 
as  to  hold  that  propositions  of  a  certainty  at  once  real  and  ®*^"*"*^®* 
general  can  be  derived  from  experience,  and  to  speak  without 
question  of  'general  matters-of-fact'  in  a  sense  which  to  Locke 
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almost,  to  Home  altogether,  would  hare  been  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  it  naturallj  finds  no  disturbance  in  regarding* 
mathematical  certainty  as  dififerent  not  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree,  irom  that  of  any  other  *  generalisation  from  experi- 
ence/ Not  aware  that  the  distinction  of  mathematical  from 
empirical  generality  is  the  condition  upon  which,  according  to 
Locke,  the  former  escapes  condemaation  as  ^  trifling,'  it  doea 
not  see  any  need  for  distinguishing  the  sources  from  which 
the  two  are  derived,  and  hence  goes  on  asserting  against 
imaginary  or  insignificant  opponents  that  mathematical 
truth  is  derived  firom  ^  experience ; '  which,  if  ^  experience  ' 
be  so  changed  from  what  Locke  understood  by  it  as  to  yield 
general  propositions  concerning  matters-of-fact  of  other  than 
analytical  purport,  no  one  need  care  to  deny.  That  it  can 
yield  such  propositions  is,  doubtless,  the  supposition  of  the 
physical  sciences ;  nor,  we  must  repeat,  is  it  the  correctness 
of  this  supposition  that  is  in  question,  but  the  validity,  upon 
its  admission,  of  that  antithesis  between  experience  and  the 
work  of  thought,  which  is  the  'be-all  and  end-aU'  of  the 
popular  Logic, 
andtofe-  120.  Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  afber  aU  the  encroachments 
ceived  made  unawares  by  thought  within  the  limits  of  that  ex- 
natural  perience  which  he  opposes  to  it — or,  to  put  it  conversely, 
science:  after  all  that  he  allows  *  nature*  to  take  without  acknow* 
not  80  dear  ledgment  from  ^  mind ' — is  still  so  far  faithful  to  the  opposi- 
about  this,  tion  as  to  ^suspect  a  science  of  nature  to  be  impossible.' 
This  suspicion,  which  is  but  a  hesitating  expression  of  the 
doctrine  that  general  propositions  concerning  substances  are 
merely  verbal,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  doctrine  pro- 
nounced without  hesitation  that  mathematical  truths,  being 
at  once  real  and  general,  do  not  concern  nature  at  all.  Beal 
knowledge  concerning  nature  being  given  by  single  impres- 
sions of  bodies  at  single  times  operating  upon  us,  and  by 
consequence  being  expressible  only  in  singular  propositions, 
any  realiiy  wldch  general  propositions  state  must  belong 
merely  to  the  mind,  and  a  mind  which  can  originate  a  reality 
other  than  nature's  cannot  be  a  passive  receptacle  of  natural 
impressions.  Locke  admits  the  real  generality  of  mathe- 
matical truths,  but  does  not  face  its  consequences.  Hume, 
seeing  the  difficulty,  will  not  admit  the  real  generality.  The 
modem  Logic,  founded  on  Locke,  believing  in  the  possibility 
of  propositions  at  once  real  and  general  concerning  nature, 
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does  not  see  the  difficnltj  at  all.  It  reckons  mathematical 
to  be  the  same  in  kind  with  natural  knowledge,  each  alike 
being  real  notwithstanding  its  generality;  not  aware  that 
by  so  doing,  instead  of  getting  rid,  as  it  fancies,  of  the  origi- 
native fiinction  of  thought  in  respect  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge^ it  only  necessitates  the  supposition  of  its  being 
originative  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  as 
well, 

121.  It  may  find  some  excuse  for  itself  in  the  hesitation  Ambigoity 
with  which  Locke  pronounces  the  impossibility  of  real  «•  boreal 
generality  in  the  knowledge  of  nature — an  hesitation  which  causes  like 
necessarily  results  fix>m  the  ambiguities,  already  noticed,  in  ambigmty 
his  doctrine  of  real  and  nominal  essence.  So  fiax  as  the  oppo-  science  of 
sition  between  the  nominal  and  real  essences  of  substances  nstwe. 
is  maintained  in  its  absoluteness,  as  that  between  every 
possible  collection  of  ideas  on  the  one  side,  and  something 
wholly  apart  from  thought  on  the  other,  this  impossibility 
follows  of  necessity.  But  so  far  as  the  notion  is  admitted  of 
the  nominal  essence  being  in  some  way,  however  inadequately, 
representative  of  the  real,  there  is  an  opening,  however  inde- 
finite, for  general  propositions  concerning  the  latter.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  express  statement  that  *  universal 
propositions,  of  whose  truth  and  falsehood  we  can  have 
certalu  knowledge,  concern  not  existence'  (Book  rv.  chap, 
ix.  sec.  1).  They  are  founded  only  on  the  'relations  and 
habitudes  of  abstract  ideas'  (Book  iv.  chap  xii.  sec.  7);  and 
since  it  is  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind  in  abstraction 
to  consider  an  idea  under  no  other  existence  but  what  it  has 
in  the  understanding,  they  represent  no  knowledge  of  real 
existence  at  all  (Book  iv.  chap.  ix.  sec.  1).  Here  Locke  is 
consistently  following  his  doctrine  that  the  '  particularity  in 
time,'  of  which  abstraction  is  made  when  we  consider  ideas 
as  in  the  understanding,  is  what  specially  distinguishes  the 
real ;  which  thus  can  only  be  represented  by  *  actually  present 
sensation.'  It  properly  results  from  this  doctrine  that  the  pro- 
position representing  particular  experiment  and  observation 
is  only  true  of  real  existence  so  long  as  the  sensation,  in  which 
the  experiment  consists,  continues  present.  Not  only  is  the 
possibility  excluded  of  such  experiment  yielding  a  certainty 
which  shall  be  general  as  well  as  real,  but  the  particular  pro« 
position  itself  can  only  be  really  true  so  far  as  the  qualities, 
whose  co-existence  it  asserts,  are  present  sensations.     The  for- 
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Piurticuiar  mer  of  these  limitations  to  real  truth  we  find  Locke  generally 
aiDnor^"^^  recognising,  and  consequently  suspecting  a  science  of  nature 
ftfibrd  to  be  impossible ;  but  the  latter,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
knowledge.  Supposition  of  there  being  a  real  nature  at  all,  even  when  he 
i^arries  fiirthest  the  reduction  of  reality  to  present  feeling,  he 
virtually  ignores.  On  the  other  hand,  there  keeps  appearing 
the  notion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  combination  of  ideas  which 
.  make  up  the  nominal  essence  of  a  substance  is  taken  fix»m  a 
combination  in  nature  or  reality,  whenever  the  connexion 
between  any  of  these  is  necessary,  it  warrants  a  proposition 
tmiversally  tnxe  in  virtue  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
the  ideas,  and  really  true  in  virtue  of  the  ideas  being  taken 
from  reality.  Accorcdng  to  this  notion,  though  ^the  certainty 
of  universal  propositions  concerning  substances  is  very  narrow 
and  scaniy,*  it  is  yet  possible  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec.  13).  It 
is  not  recognised  as  involving  that  contradiction  which  it  must 
involve  if  the  antithesis  between  reality  and  ideas  in  the  mind 
is  absolutely  adhered  to.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  certain  ideas  of 
primary  qualities,  e.g.  those  of  solidity  and  of  the  receiving  or 
communicating  motion  upon  impulse, are  necessarilyconnected, 
it  is  supposed  actually  to  exist  (Book  iv.  chap  iii.  sec.  14) .  It  is 
only  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the  relation 
between  secondary  qualities  and  primary  is  so  limited  that  it 
cannot  be  carried  further.  That  they  are  related  as  effects  and 
causes,  it  would  seem,  we  know ;  and  that  the  ^  causes  work 
steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flow  from  them,*  we  know  also ; 
but  ^  iiieir  connexions  and  dependencies  are  not  discoverable 
in  our  ideas '  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  29) .  That,  if  discoverable 
in  our  ideas,  just  because  there  discovered,  the  connexion 
would  not  be  a  real  co-existence,  Locke  never  expressly  says. 
He  does  not  so  clearly  articulate  the  antithesis  between  rela- 
tions of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  must 
also  have  excluded  from  real  existence  those  abstract  ideas  of 
body  which  constitute  the  scanty  knowledge  of  it  that  accor- 
ding to  him  we  do  possess  (Book  rv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  24).  He  is 
more  disposed  to  sigh  for  discoveries  that  would  make  physics 
capable  of  the  same  general  certainty  as  mathematics,  than 
to  purge  the  former  of  those  mathematical  propositions — 
really  true  only  because  having  no  reference  to  reality — which 
to  him  formed  the  only  scientific  element  in  them. 
What  122.  The  ambiguity  of  his  position  will  become  clearer  if 

knowledge    y^Q  resort  to  his  favourite  *  instances  in  gold.'    The  proposi- 
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tion,  *all  gold  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,'  is  cjertainly  true,  if  afford,  ac- 
such  solubility  is  included  in  the  complex  idea  which  the  ^°**^ 
word  ^  gold  *  stands  for,  and  if  such  inclusion  is  all  that  the 
proposition  purports  to  state.  It  is  equally  certain  and 
equally  trifling  with  the  proposition,  'a  centaur  is  four-footed.' 
But,  in  fact,  as  a  proposition  concerning  substance,  it  pur- 
ports to  state  more  than  this,  viz.  that  a  ^body  whose 
complex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty,  ductile, 
fusible,  and  fixed,'  is  always  soluble  in  aqua  regia.  In  other 
words,  it  states  the  invariable  co-existence  in  a  body  of  the 
complex  idea,  ^  solubility  in  aqua  regia,'  with  the  gi*oup  of 
ideas  indicated  by  '  gold.'  Thus  understood — as  instructive 
or  synthetical — it  has  not  the  certainty  which  would  belong 
to  it  if  it  were  *  trifling,'  or  analytical,  *  since  we  can  never, 
fix)m  the  consideration  of  the  ideas  themselves,  with  certainty 
a£Srm '  their  co-existence  (Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec  9).  If  we 
Bee  the  solution  actually  going  on,  or  can  recall  the  sight  of. 
it  by  memory,  we  can  afSrm  its  co-existence  with  the  ideas 
in  question  in  that '  bare  instance ;'  and  thus,  on  the  principle 
that  ^whatever  ideas  have  once  been  united  in  nature  may  be 
so  united  again '  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  12),  infer  a  capacity 
of  co-existence  between  the  ideas,  but  that  is  aUl.  ^  Con- 
stant observation  may  assist  our  judgments  in  guessing'  an 
invariable  actual  co-existence  (Book  iv.  chap.  viii.  sec.  9) ; 
but  beyond  -guessing  we  cannot  get.  K  our  instructive 
proposition  concerning  co-existence  is  to  be  general  it 
must  remain  problematical.  It  is  otherwise  with  mathe- 
matical propositions.  ^  If  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were 
once  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  is  certain  that  they  always 
will  be  so ;'  but  only  because  such  a  proposition  concerns 
merely  '  the  habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas.'  ^  If  the  per- 
ception that  the  same  ideas  will  eternally  have  the  same 
habitudes  and  relations  be  not  a  sufficient  ground  of  know- 
ledge, there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  general  propositions  in 
mathematics ;  for  no  mathematieal  demonstration  could  be 
other  than  particular :  and  when  a  man  had  demonstrated 
any  proposition  concerning  one  triangle  and  circle,  his  know- 
ledge would  not  reach  beyond  that  particular  diagram'  (Book 
IV.  chap.  i.  sec.  9). 

123.  To  a  reader,  fresh  from  our  popular  treatises  on  Logic,  Not  the 
such  language  wotdd  probably  at  first  present  no  difficulty.  ^^°^^ 
He  would  merely  lament  that  Locke,  as  a  successor  of  Bacon,  now  sup- 
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posed  to  be  was  DOt  better  acquainted  with  the  '  Indactive  methods,'  aad 
ductioii!^'  thns  did  not  understand  how  an  observation  of  co-existence 
in  the  bare  instance,  if  the  instance  be  of  the  right  sort,  majr 
warrant  a  universal  affirmation.  Or  he  may  take  the  other 
side,  and  regard  Locke's  restriction  upon  general  certainty  as 
conveying,  not  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  inference 
from  an  observed  case  to  all  cases  where  the  conditions  are 
ascertainably  the  same,  but  a  true  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  in  any  other  case  that  the  conditions  are  the 
same.  On  looking  closer,  however,  he  will  see  that,  so  far 
from  Locke's  doctrine  legitimately  allowing  of  such  an  adap- 
tation to  the  exigencies  of  science,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself  in  admitting  the  realiiy  of  most  of  the  conditions  in  the 
case  supposed  to  be  observed,  and  thus  in  allowing  the  real 
truth  even  of  the  singular  proposition.  This  purports  to 
state,  according  to  Locke's  terminology,  that  certain  ^ideas' 
do  now  or  did  once  co-exist  in  a  body.  But  the  ideas,  thns 
stated  to  co-exist,  according  to  Locke's  doctrine  that  real 
existence  is  only  testified  to  by  actual  present  sensation,  differ 
from  each  other  as  that  which  really  exists  fit>m  that  which 
Yet  more  does  not.  In  the  particular  experiment  of  gold  being  solved 
than  Locke  in  aqua  regia,  from  the  complex  idea  of  solubility  an  inde- 
titied  to  finite  deduction  would  have  to  be  made  for  qualification  by 
sup^  it  ideas  retained  in  the  understanding  before  we  could  reach 
give.  ^^  present  sensation ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  group  of 
ideas  indicated  by  *  gold,'  to  whose  co-existence  with  solu- 
bility the  experiment  is  said  to  testify,  as  Locke  himself  says, 
form  merely  a  nominal  essence,  while  the  body  to  which  we 
ascribe  this  essence  is  something  which  we  *  accustom  our- 
selves to  suppose,'  not  any  *  parcel  of  matter '  having  a  real 
existence  in  nature.^  In  asserting  the  co-existence  of  the 
ideas  forming  such  a  nominal  essence  with  the  actual  sensa- 
tion supposed  to  be  given  in  the  experiment,  we  change  the 
meaning  of  '  existence,'  between  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  assertion,  from  that  according  to  which  all  ideas  exist  to 
that  according  to  which  existence  has  no  *  connexion  with  any 
other  of  our  ideas  but  those  of  ourselves  and  God,'  but  is  tes- 
tified to  by  present  sensation.'  This  parologism  escapes  Locke 
just  as  his  equivocal  use  of  the  term  *  idea '  escapes  him.  The 
distinction,  fixed  in  Hume's  terminology  as  that  between  im- 

'  See  above,  paragraphs  36,  94,  &c. 

'  See  above,  paragraph  30  and  the  followiug. 
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pi-ession  and  idea,  forces  itself  upon  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  Fourth  book  of  the  Essay,  where  the  whole  doctrine  of 
real  existence  turns  upon  it,  bat  alongside  of  it  snryives  the 
notion  that  ideas,  though  ^in  the  mind'  and  forming  a 
nominal  essence,  are  yet,  if  rightly  taken  from  things,  ectypes 
of  reality.  Thus  he  does  not  see  that  the  co-existence  of 
ideas,  to  which  the  particular  experiment,  as  he  describes  it, 
testifies,  is  nothing  else  than  the  co-existence  of  an  event 
with  a  conception — of  that  which  is  in  a  particular  time,  and 
(according  to  him)  only  for  that  reason  real,  with  that  which 
is  not  in  time  at  all  but  is  an  unreal  abstraction  of  the  mind's 
making.^  The  reality  given  in  the  actual  sensation  cannot, 
as  a  matter  of  fiict,  be  discovered  to  have  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  ideas  that  form  the  nominal  essence,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  asserted  universally  to  co-exist  with 
them;  but  with  better  faculties,  he  thinks,  the  discovery 
might  be  made  (Book  iv.  chap.  iii.  sec.  16).  It  does  not  to 
him  imply  such  a  contradiction  as  it  must  have  done  if  he 
had  st^LcLLly  kept  in  view  his  doctrine  that  of  particular  {i.e. 
real)  existence  our  *  knowledge '  is  not  properly  knowledge  at 
all,  but  simply  sensation — such  a  contradiction  as  was  to 
Hume  involved  in  the  notion  of  deducing  a  matter  of  fact. 

124.  It  results  that  those  followers  of  Locke,  who  hold  the  with 
distinction  between  propositions  of  mathematical  certainty  ^^®j?J|^j 
and  those  concerning  real  existence  to  be  one  rather  of  degree  truths, 
than  of  kind,  though  they  have  the  express  words  of  their  though 
master  against  them,  can  find  much  in  his  way  of  thinking  |j^  ^f 
on  their  side.     This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  he  in  any  nature, 
case  drops  the  antithesis  between  matters  of  fact  and  rela- 
tions of  ideas  in  favour  of  matters  of  fact,  so  as  to  admit  that 
mathematical  propositions  concern  matters  of  fact,  but  that  he 
sometimes  drops  it  in  favour  of  relations  of  ideas,  so  as  to  re- 
present real  existence  as  consisting  in  such  relations.     If  the 
matter  of  &.ct,  or  real  existence,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
event  constituted  or  reported  by  present  feeling,  such  a  re- 
lation of  ideas,  by  no  manner  of  means  reducible  to  an  event, 
as  the  mathematical  proposition  states,  can  have  no  sort  of 
connection  with  it.     But  if  real  existence  is  such  that  the 
relations  of  ideas,  called  primary  qualities  of  matter,  consti- 
tute it,  and  the  qualities  included  in  our  nominal  essences  are 

■  Seo  above,  paragraphs  45,  80,85, 97. 
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its  copies  or  effects,  tlien,  as  on  the  one  side  onr  complex 
ideas  of  substances  only  fail  of  leaUiy  through  want  of  ful- 
ness, or  through  mistakes  in  the  process  by  which  they  are 
*  taken  from  things/  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  mental  truth 
of  mathematical  propositions  need  only  fSeul  to  be  real  because 
the  ideas,  whose  relations  they  state,  are  considered  in  ab- 
straction from  conditions  which  qualify  them  in  real  exist- 
ence. '  If  it  is  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle  that  its  three 
angles  equal  two  right  ones,  it  is  true  also  of  a  triangle, 
wherever  it  really  exists  '*  (Book  iv.  chap.  iv.  sec.  6).  There 
is,  then,  no  incompatibility  between  the  idea  and  real  exist- 
ence. Mathematical  ideas  might  &irly  be  reckoned,  like 
those  of  substances,  to  be  taken  from  real  existence;  but 
though,  like  these,  inadequate  to  its  complexity,  to  be  saved 
from  the  necessary  infirmities  which  attach  to  ideas  of  sub- 
stances because  not  considered  as  so  taken,  but  merely  as  in 
the  mind.  There  is  lang^uage  about  mathematics  in  Locke 
that  may  be  interpreted  in  this  direction,  though  his  most 
explicit  statements  are  on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  adjust  them,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  op- 
posite tendencies  between  which  a  clear-sighted  operator 
on  the  material  given  by  Locke  would  find  that  he  had  to 
choose. 
Two  lines  126,  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  identification  of  real 
in Lo^e^  existence  with  the  momentary  sensible  event.  This  view,  of 
between '  which  the  proper  result  is  the  exclusion  of  predication  con- 
follower  cenung  real  existence  altogether,  appears  in  Locke's  restric- 
wouldhATe  tion  of  such  predication  to  the  singular  proposition,  and  in 
to  chose  his  converse  assertion  that  propositions  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty ^  concern  not  existence '  (Book  iv.  chap.iv.sec.  8).  The 
embarrassment  resulting  from  such  a  doctrine  is  that  it  leads 
round  to  the  admission  of  the  originativeness  of  thought  and 
of  the  reality  of  its  originations,  with  the  denial  of  which  it 
starts.'  It  leads  Locke  himself  along  a  track,  which  his  later 
followers  scarcely  seem  to  have  noticed,  when  he  treats  the 
'  never  enough  to  be  admired  discoveries  of  Mr.  Newton '  as 
having  to  do  merely  with  the  relations  of  ideas  in  distinction 
from  things,  and  looks  for  a  true  extension  of  knowledge — 
neither  in  syllogism  which  can  yield  no  instructive,  nor  in 
experiment  which  can  yield  no  general,  certainty — but  only 
in  a  further  process  of  *  singling  out  and  laying  in  order  in- 

'  See  aboTO,  paragraph  11 7i  sub.  fin. 
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tennediate  ideas/  which  are  '  real  as  well  as  jiominal  essences 
of  their  species,'  because  they  have  no  reference  to  archetypes 
elsewhere  than  in  the  mind  (Book  iv.  chap.  yii.  sec  11,  and 
Book  iy.  chap.  zii.  sec.  7).  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
notion  that  ideas,  without  distinction  between  ^  actual  sensa- 
tion' and  'idea  in  the  mind/  are  taken  from  permanent 
things,  and  are  real  if  correctly  so  taken.  From  this  it  results 
that  propositions,  universally  true  as  representing  a  necessary 
relation  between  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  are  true  also  of 
real  existence ;  and  that  an  extension  of  such  real  certainty 
through  the  discovery  of  a  necessary  connexion  between  ideas 
of  primary  and  those  of  secondary  qualities,  though  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  for,  has  no  inherent  impossibility.  It  is  this 
notion,  again,  that  unwittingly  gives  even  that  limited  signi- 
ficance to  the  particular  experiment  which  Locke  assigns 
to  it,  as  indicating  a  co-existence  between  ideas  present  as 
sensations  and  those  which  can  only  be  r^^arded  as  in  the 
mind.  Nor  is  it  the  intrinsic  import  so  much  as  the  expres* 
sion  of  this  notion  that  is  altered  when  Locke  substitutes  an 
order  of  nature  for  substaoce  as  that  in  which  the  ideas  co- 
exist In  his  Fourth  Book  he  so  far  departs  from  the  doctrine 
implied  in  his  chapters  on  the  reality  and  adequacy  of  ideas 
and  on  the  names  of  substances,  as  to  treat  the  notion  of 
several  single  subjects  in  which  ideas  co-exist  (which  he  still 
holds  to  be  the  proper  notion  of  substances),  as  a  fiction  of 
thought.  There  are  no  such  single  subjects.  What  we  deem 
so  are  really  *  retainers  to  other  parta  of  nature.*  *  Their  ob- 
servable qualities,  actions,  and  powers  are  owing  to  something 
without  them ;  and  there  is  not  so  complete  and  perfect  a 
part  that  we  know  of  nature,  which  does  not  owe  the  being 
it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to  its  neighbours '  (Book  iv. 
chap.  vi.  sec.  11).  As  thus  conceived  of,  the  *  objective  order' 
which  oar  experience  represents  is  doubtless  other  than  that 
collection  of  fixed  separate  '  things,'  implied  in  the  language 
about  substances  which  Locke  found  in  vogue,  but  it  remains 
an  objective  order  still — an  order  of '  qualities,  actions,  and 
powers '  which  no  multitude  of  sensible  events  could  consti- 
tute, but  apart  from  which  no  sensible  event  could  have  such 
significance  as  to  render  even  a  sii^^ular  proposition  of  real 
truth  possible. 

126.  It  remains  to  inquire  how,  with  Locke,  the  ideas  of  ^^ne 
self  and  God  escape  subjection  to  those  solvents  of  reality  ofOodand 

tbo  soul. 
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which,  with  more  or  less  of  consistency  and  consciousness,  he 
applied  to  the  conceptions  on  which  the  science  of  nature 
rests.  Such  an  enquiry  forms  the  natural  transition  to  the 
next  stage  in  the  history  of  his  philosophy.  It  was  Berkeley's 
practical  interest  in  these  ideas  that  held  him  back  firom  a 
development  of  his  master's  principles,  in  which  he  wonld 
have  anticipated  Hume,  and  finally  brought  him  to  attach 
that  other  meaning  to  the  ^  new  way  of  ideas '  faintly  adum- 
brated in  the  later  sections  of  his  'Siris,'  which  gives  to 
Season  the  functions  that  Locke  had  assigned  to  Sense. 
Thinking  127.  The  dominant  notion  of  the  self  in  Locke  ia  that  of 
^source of  ^^®  inward  substance,  or  'substratum  of  ideas,'  co-ordinate 
the  same  with  the  outward,  *  wherein  they  do  subsist,  and  from  which 
outer Bub-  *'^®y  ^^  result.'  'Sensation  convinces  that  there  are  solid 
stance  extended  substances,  and  reflection  that  there  are  thinking 
ones'  (Book  ii.  chap.  zxiiL  sec.  29).  We  have  already  seen 
how,  without  disturbance  from  his  doctrine  of  the  fictitions- 
ness  of  universals,  he  treats  the  simple  idea  as  carrying  with  it 
the  distinction  of  outward  and  inward,  or  relations  severally 
to  a  '  thing'  and  to  a  '  mind.'  It  reports  itself  ambiguously 
as  a  quality  of  each  of  these  separate  substances.  It  is  now, 
or  was  to  begin  with,  the  result  of  an  outward  thing  'actuaUj 
operating  upon  us ;'  for  '  of  simple  ideas  the  mind  cannot 
make  one  to  itself:'  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  'perception,' 
and  perception  is  an  '  operation  of  the  mind.'  In  other  words 
it  is  at  once  a  modification  of  the  mind  by  something  of 
which  it  is  consciously  not  conscious,  and  a  modification  of 
the  mind  by  itself — ^the  two  sources  of  one  and  the  same 
modification  being  each  determined  only  as  the  contradictory 
of  the  other.  Thus,  when  we  come  to  probe  the  familiar 
metaphors  under  which  Locke  describes  Reflection,  as  a '  foun- 
tain of  ideas '  other  than  sensation,  we  find  that  the  confusions 
which  we  have  already  explored  in  dealing  with  the  ideas  of 
sensation  recur  under  added  circumstances  of  embarrassment. 
Not  only  does  the  simple  idea  of  reflection,  like  that  of  sen- 
sation, turn  out  to  be  already  complicated  in  its  simplicity 
with  the  superinduced  ideas  of  cause  and  relation,  but  the 
causal  substance  in  question  turns  out  to  be  one  which,  fix>m 
being  actually  nothing,  becomes  something  by  acting  upon 
itself;  while  all  the  time  the  result  of  this  action  is  indistin- 
guishable from  that  ascribed  to  the  opposite,  the  external, 
cause. 
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128.  To  a  reader  to  whom  Locke's  lang^ge  has  always  of  which 
seemed  to  be — ^as  indeed  it  is — simply  that  of  common  sense^  eubetance 
and  life,  in  writing  the  above  we  shaQ  seem  to  be  creating  a*  tioo^e'^ 
difficulty  where  none  is  to  be  found.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  ^^^^^ 
one  of  the  less  prolix  passages,  in  which  the  distinction 
between  the  two  sources  of  ideas  is  expressed:  ^External 
objects  furnish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities, 
which  are  all  those  different  perceptions  they  produce  in  us ; 
and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with  ideas  of  its 
own  operations'  (Book  ii.  chap.  i.  sec.  5).  We  have  soen 
already  that  with  Locke  perception  and  idea  are  equivalent 
terms.  It  only  needs  Airther  to  be  pointed  out  that  no  dis- 
tinction can  be  maintained  between  his  usage  of  ^  mind '  and 
of '  understanding,'  ^  and  that  the  simple  ideas  of  the  mind's 
own  operations  are  those  of  perception  and  power,  which  must 
be  given  in  and  with  every  idea  of  a  sensible  quality.*  Avoiding 
synonyms,  then,  and  recalling  the  results  of  our  examination 
of  the  terms  involved  in  the  first  clause  of  the  passage 
before  us,  we  may  re-write  the  whole  thus :  "  Creations  of 
the  mind,  which  yet  are  external  to  it,  produce  in  it  those 
perceptions  of  their  qualities  which  they  do  produce ;  and  the 
mind  produces  in  itself  the  perception  of  these,  its  own,  per- 
ceptions.' 

129.  This  attempt  to  present  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  rela-  That  which 
tion  between  the  mind  and  the  world,  as  it  would  be  without  ^®  ^^    . 
phraseological  disguises,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  polemi-  substantia- 
cal  interest  in  making  a  great  writer  seem  to  talk  nonsense.  ^"J^?i**^^ 
The  greatest  writer  must  fall  into  confusions  when  he  brings  substance. 
under  the  conceptions  of  cause  and  substance  the  self-con- 
scions  thought  which  is  their  source ;  and  nothing  else  than 
this  is  involved  in  Locke's  avowed  enterprise  of  knowing  that 
which  renders  knowledge  possible  as  he  might  know  any 
other  object.     The  enterprise  naturally  falls  into  two  parts, 
corresponding  to  that  distinction  of  subject  and  object  which 
self-consciousness  involves.     Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing 
with  it  on  the  objective  side — with  the  attempt  to  know 
knowledge  as  a  result  of  experience  received  through  the 
senses — and  have  found  the  supposed  source  of  thought 
already  charged  with  its  creations ;  with  the  relations  of  inner 

1  As  becomes  apparent  on  examina-      sec.  1,  sub.  fin. ;  and  Book  ii.  chap.  i. 
tion  of  sndi  passages,  as  Book  n.  chap.  i.      sec  23. 

'  See  above,  paragraphs  11,  12,  16 
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and  outer,  of  substance  and  attribute,  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
appearance  and  reality.  The  supposed  '  outward '  turns  out 
to  have  its  outwardness  constituted  by  thought,  and  thus  to 
be  inward.  The  ^  outer  sense '  is  only  an  outer  sense  at  all 
so  far  as  feelings,  by  themselves  neither  outward  nor  inward, 
are  by  the  mind  referred  to  a  thing  or  cause  which  '  the  mind 
supposes;'  and  only  thus  have  its  reports  a  prerogative  of 
reality  over  the  '  fantasies,'  supposed  merely  of  the  mind. 
Meanwhile,  unable  to  ignore  the  subjective  side  of  self- 
consciousness,  Locke  has  to  put  an  inward  experience  as  a 
separate,  but  co-ordinate,  source  of  knowledge  alongside  of 
the  outer.  But  this  inward  experience,  simply  as  a  succession 
of  feelings,  does  not  differ  from  the  outer :  it  only  so  differs 
as  referred  to  that  very  '  thinking  thing,'  called  the  mind, 
which  by  its  supposition  of  causal  substance  has  converted 
feeling  into  an  experience  of  an  outer  thing.  *  Mind  '  thus, 
by  the  relations  which  it  *  invents,'  constitutes  both  the  inner 
and  outer,  and  yet  is  treated  as  itself  the  inner  '  substratum 
which  it  accustoms  itself  to  suppose.'  It  thus  becomes  the 
creature  of  its  own  suppositions.  Nor  is  this  all.  This, 
indeed,  is  no  more  than  the  fate  which  it  must  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  every  philosopher  who,  in  Kantian  language,  brings 
the  source  of  the  Categories  under  the  Categories.  But  with 
Locke  the  constitution  of  the  outer  world  by  mental  suppo- 
sition, however  uniformly  implied,  is  always  ignored;  aud 
thus  mind,  as  the  inward  substance,  is  not  only  the  creature 
of  its  own  suppositions,  but  stands  over  against  a  real  exis- 
tence, of  which  the  reality  is  held  to  consist  just  in  its  being 
the  opposite  of  all  such  suppositions :  while,  after  all,  the 
effect  of  these  mutually  exclusive  causes  is  one  and  the  same 
experience,  one  and  the  same  system  of  sequent  and  co- 
existent ideas. 
To  g«e  rid  130.  Is  it  then  a  case  of  ^om^-effect  P  Do  the  outer  and 
TO^^of^'  ^^^^^  substances  combine,  like  mechanical  forces,  to  produce 
ideas  in  the  psychical  result  9  Against  such  a  supposition  a  follower 
fevoupof  ^f  Locke  would  find  not  only  the  language  of  his  master, 
would  be  with  whom  perception  appears  mdifferently  as  the  result  of 
J*J"f*^  the  outer  or  inner  cause,  but  the  inherent  impossibility  of 
analysing  the  effect  into  separate  elements.  The  '  Law  of 
Parcimony,'  then,  will  dictate  to  him  that  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  must  be  dispensed  with ;  nor,  so  long  as  he  takes 
Locke's  identification  of   the  outward  with  the  real  for 
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granted,  wiU  he  have  much  donbt  as  to  which  of  the  two  must 
go.  To  get  rid  of  the  causality  of  mind,  however,  though  it 
might  not  be  untrue  to  the  tendency  of  Locke,  would  be 
to  lose  sight  of  his  essential  merit  as  a  formulator  of  what 
eyeryone  thinks,  which  is  that,  at  whateyer  cost  of  confusion 
or  contradiction,  he  at  least  formulates  it  fully.  In  him  the 
'Dialectic,'  which  popular  belief  implicitly  inyolyes,  goes  on 
imder  our  eyes.  If  the  primacy  of  self-conscious  thought  is 
neyer  recognized,  if  it  remains  the  victim  of  its  own  misun- 
derstood creations,  there  is  at  least  no  attempt  to  disguise  the 
unrest  which  attaches  to  it  in  thi^self-imposed  subjection. 

131.  We  have  already  noticed  how  the  inner  'tablet,'  on  The  mind, 
which  the  outer  thing  is  supposed  to  act,  is  with  Locke  per-  ^^^^ 
petually  receding.'   It  is  first  the  brain,  to  which  the  *  motion  poses^to^" 
of  the  outward  parts '  must  be  continued  in  order  to  consti-  matter, 
tute  sensation  (Book  ii.  chap.  ii.  sec.  3).    Then  perception  Juy^ft- 
is  distinguished  from  sensation,  and  the  brain  itself,  as  the  ing. 
subject  of  sensation,  becomes  the  outward  in  contrast  with  the 
understanding  as  the  subject  of  perception.'  Then  perception, 
from  being  simply  a  reception,  is  converted  into  an  *  opera- 
tion,' and  thus  into  an  efficient  of  ideas.    The  '  understand- 
ing '  itself,  as  perceptive,  is  now  the  outward  which  makes 
on  the  *  mind,'  as  the  inner  '  tablet,'  that  impression  of  its 
own  operation  in    perception  which  is   called  an  idea  of 
reflection.*    Nor  does  the  regressive  process — the  process  of 
finding  a  mind  within  the  mind — stop  here,  though  the  dis- 
tinction of  inner  and  outer  is  not  any  further  so  explicitly 
employed  in  it.     From  mind,  as  receptive  of,  and  operative 
about,  ideas,  i,  e.  consciousness,  is  distinguished  mind  as  the 
'  substance  within  us '  of  which  consciousness  is  an  '  opera- 
tion '  that  it  sometimes  exercises,  sometimes  (a.  g,  when  it 
sleeps)  does  not  (Book  ii.  chap.  i.  sees.  10-12) ;   and  from 
this  thinking  substance  again  is  distinguished  the  man  who 
^  finds  it  in  himself'  and  carries  it  about  with  him  in  a  coach 
or  on  horseback  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxiii.  sec.  20) — the  person, 
'  consisting  of  soul  and  body,'  who  is  prone  to  sleep  and  in 
sound  sleep  is  unconscious,   but  whose  personal  identity 

■  See  above,  para^ph  14.  mindimpressing  the  understanding,  and 

*  Book  II.,  cnap.  i.  sec.  28.     *  Sensa'  of  the  undeistanding  impressing  the 

tion  is  such  an  impression  made  in  some  mind,  with  ideas  of  reflection,  but  as  he 

part  of  the  body,  as  produces  some  per-  specially  defines  '  understanding*  as  the 

esption  in  the  understanding.'  'perceptire  power'  (Book  ii.  chap.  21, 

'  Locke  speaks  indiflforently  of  the  sec.  25.),  I  hare  written  as  aboye. 
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strangely  consists  in  sameness  of  consciousness,  sameness  of 
an  occasional  operation  of  part  of  himself.^ 
Two  wAjB  132.  In  the  history  of  subsequent  philosophy  two  typical 
dffi^T*^^  methods  have  appeared  of  dealing  with  this  chaos  of  anti- 
nomies. One,  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  at  large  in 
writing  of  Hume,  affects  to  dispose  of  both  the  outward  and  the 
inward  synthesis — ^both  of  the  unity  of  feelings  in  a  subject 
matter  and  of  their  unity  in  a  subject  mind — as  '  fictions  of 
thought.'  This  method  at  once  suggests  the  vital  ques- 
tion whether  a  mind  which  thus  invents  has  been  effectively 
suppressed — whether,  ind&ed,  the  theory  can  be  so  much  as 
stated  without  a  covert  assumption  of  that  which  it  claims 
to  have  destroyed.  The  other  method,  of  which  Eaut  is  the 
parent,  does  not  attempt  to  effiice  the  apparent  contradic  • 
tions  which  beset  the  ^  relation  between  mind  and  matter ; ' 
but  regarding  them  as  in  a  certain  sense  inevitable,  traces 
them  to  their  source  in  the  application  to  the  thinking  Ego 
itself  of  conceptions,  which  it  does  indeed  constitute  in  virtue 
of  its  presence  to  phenomena  given  under  conditions  of  time, 
but  under  which  for  that  very  reason  it  cannot  itself  be 
known.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  the  self-conscious 
unit  to  the  manifold  of  feeling,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
that  the  latter  becomes  an  order  of  definite  things,  each  ex- 
ternal to  the  other ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  false  inclusion  ¥rithin 
this  order  of  that  which  constitutes  it  that  the  Ego  itself 
becomes  a  '  thinking  thing '  with  other  things  outside  it.  The 
result  of  such  inclusion  is  that  the  real  world,  which  it  in 
the  proper  sense  makes,  becomes  a  reality  external  to  it,  yet 
apart  from  which  it  would  not  be  actually  anything.  Thus 
with  Locke,  though  tiie  mind  has  a  potential  existence  of  its 
own,  it  is  experience  of  *  things  without  it '  that  'furnishes '  it 
or  makes  it  what  it  actually  is.  But  the  relation  of  such 
outer  things  to  the  mind  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  con- 
tradiction. If  supposed  outward  as  bodies,  they  have  to  be 
brought  within  consciousness  as  objects  of  sensation ;  if  sup- 
posed outward  as  sensation,  they  Imve  to  be  brought  within 
consciousness — ^to  find  a  home  in  the  understanding — as  ideas 
of  sensation.  Meanwhile  the  consideration  retuiiis  that  after 

'  Cf.  n.  chap.  i.  sees.  11  and  14,witli  of  consciousness,  with  the  doctrine  im— 

IX.  chap,  zzrii.  sec  9.    It  is  difficult  plied  in  Book  u.  chap.  i.  sec.  11,  that 

to  see  what  ingenuity  could  reconcile  the  the  waking  Socrates  is  the  same  penoB 

doctrine  stat^  in  &)ok  ii.  chap,  zzvii.  with  Socrates  asleep,  ue,  (according  to 

sec  9,  that  personal  identity  is  idenUty  Locke)  not  conscious  at  all. 
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all  the  *  thinking  thing '  contributes  something  to  that  which  'Mattw'  ^ 
it  thinks  about ;  and,  this  once  admitted,  it  is  as  impossible  Save^e 
to  limit  its  work  on  one  side  as  that  of  the  outer  thing  on  same 
the  other.   Each  usurps  the  place  of  its  opposite.  Thus  with  J^^^n" 
Locke  the  understanding  produces  effects  on  itself,  but  the  Bdonsneafl. 
product  is  one  and  the  same  'perception'  otherwise  treated 
as  an  effect  of  the  outer  world.    One  and  the  same  self-con- 
scionsness,  in  short,^  involving  the  correlation  of  subject  and 
object,  becomes  the  result  of  two  separate  'things/  each 
exclusive  of  the  other,  into  which  the  opposite  poles  of  this 
relation  have  been  converted — ^the  extended  thing  or  *  body  * 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  thinking  thing  or  '  mind  ^  on  the 
other. 

133.  To  each  of  these  supposed  *  things  ^  thought  transfers  pifficultiei 
its  own  unity  and  self-containedness,  and  thereitpon  finds  itself  "  ^^^J 
in  new  difficulties.   These,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  outward  )ng  reality 
thing,  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed.     We  have  seen  J?"'*^ 
how  the  single  sel&contained  thing  on  the  one  hand  attenu-  matter,  re- 
ates  itself  to  the  bare  atom,  presented  in  a  moment  of  time,  ^vv^^  in 
which  in  its  exclusiveness  is  actually  nothing  :*  how,  on  the  JSstance 
other^  it  spreads  itself,  as  everything  which  for  one  moment  ^  mind- 
we  regard  as  independent  turns  out  in  the  next  to  be  a 
'retainer'  to  something  else,  into  a  series  that  cannot  be 
summed.'    A  like  consequence  follows  when  the  individual 
man,  conceiving  of  the  thought,  which  is  not  mine  but  me, 
and  which  is  no  less  the  world  without  which  I  am  not  I,  ^  a 
thinking  thing  within  him,  limited  by  the  limitactions  of  his 
animal  nature,  seeks  in  this  thinking  thing,  ei::clusive  of  other 
things,  that  unity  and  self-containedness,  which  only  belong 
to  the  universal '  I.'     He  finds  that  be  *  thinks  not  always ;' 
that  during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time  he  neither  thinks  nor 
perceives  at  all;   and  that  even  in  his  waking  hours  his 
consciousness  consists  of  a  succession  of  separate  feelings, 
whose  recurrence  he  cannot  command.^  Thought  being  thus 
broken  and  dependent,  substantiality  is  not  to  be  found  in  it. 
It  is  next  sought  in  the  '  thing '  of  which  thought  is  an  occa- 
sional operation — a  thing  of  which  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  its  nature  cannot  be  known,^  since  it  has  no  nature,  being 
merely  that  which  remains  of  the  thinking  thing  upon  ab* 

■  For  the  oqniyalence  of  perception  following. 

vitli  aelf-ooDsdoumess  in  Locke,  see  *  See  abore,  paragraph  126. 

above,  ptngraph  24,  et  infra.  *  Locke,  Eftsay  ii.  chap.  i.flec.  10,  ete. 

*  See  abore,  paragraph  94  and  the  *  Book  ii.  chap,  zxiii.  sec.  29,  etc. 
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straetion  of  its  sole  determination.   It  is  in  principle  nothing 
else  than  the  supposed  basis  of  sensible  qualities  remaining 
after  these  hare  been  abstracted — ^the  'parcel  of  matter' 
which  has  no  essence— with  which  accordingly  Locke  some- 
times himself  tends  to  identify  it.^     Bnt  meanwhile,  behind 
this  unknown  substance,  whether  of  spirit  or  of  body,  the 
self-consciousness,  which  has  been  treated  as  its  occasional 
unessential  operation,  re-asserts  itself  as  the  self  which  claims 
both  body  and  spirit,  the  immaterial  no  less  than  the  material 
substance,  as  its  own,  and  throughout  whatever  diversity  in 
these  maintains  its  own  identity. 
We  think        134«  Just,  then,  as  Locke's  conception  of  outward  reality 
llotalwayl^  grows  under  his  hands  into  a  conception  of  nature  as  a  system 
flight      of  relations  which  breaks  through  the  limitations  of  reality 
coostitatei  as  constituted  by  mere  mMvidua^  so  it  is  with  the  self,  as  he 
^  conceived  it.     It  is  not  a  simple  idea.     It  is  not  one  of  the 

train  that  is  for  ever  passing,  'one  going  and  another  coming,' 
for  it  looks  on  this  succession  as  that  which  it  experiences, 
being  itself  the  same  throughout  the  successive  differences 
(Book  n.  chap.  vii.  sec.  9,  and  chap.  xxviL  sec.  9).  As  little 
can  it  be  adjusted  to  any  of  the  conditions  of  real  'things,' 
thinking  or  unthinking,  which  he  ordinarily  recognises.  It 
has  uo  '  particularity  in  space  and  time.'  That  which  is  past 
in  'realily'  is  to  it  present.  It  is  'in  its  nature  indifferent 
to  any  parcel  of  matter.'  It  is  the  same  with  itself  yesterday 
and  to-day,  here  and  there.  That '  with  which  its  conscious- 
ness can  join  itself  is  one  self  with  it,'  and  it  can  so  join  itself 
with  substances  apart  in  space  and  remote  in  time  (Book  ii. 
chap,  xxvii.  sees.  9, 13, 14, 17).  For  speaking  of  it  as  eternal, 
indeed,  we  could  find  no  warrant  in  Locke.  He  does  not  so 
dearly  distinguish  it  from  the  '  thinking  thing '  supposed  to 
be  within  eadi  man,  that  has  '  had  its  determinate  time  and 
place  of  beginning  to  exist,  relation  to  which  determines  its 
identity  so  long  as  it  exists '  (Book  ii.  chap,  xxvii.  sec.  2). 
Heuce  he  supposed  an  actual  limit  to  the  past  which  it  could 
make  present — a  limit  seemingly  fixed  for  each  man  at  the 
farthest  by  the  date  of  his  birth — ^though  he  talks  vaguely  of 
the  possibility  of  its  range  being  extended  (Book  n.  chap, 
xxvii*  sec.  16).  In  the  discussion  of  personal  identily,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  gradually  forces  itself  upon  him,  and  he 
at  last  expressly  says  (sec.  16),  that  if  the  same  Socrates, 

*  Sm  aboTO,  paragraph  106,  naarthe  and. 
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sleeping  and  waking,  do  not  partake  of  the  same  conscious- 
nees  (as  according  to  Book  n.  chap.  i.  sec.  11  he  certainly 
does  not),  '  Socrates  sleeping  and  waking  is  not  the  same 
person;'  whereas  the  *  thinking  thing' — ^the  sabstance  of 
which  conscionsness  is  apower  sometimesexercised,  sometimes 
tiot — is  the  same  in  the  sleeping  as  in  the  waking  Socrates* 
This  is  a  pregnant  admission,  bat  it  brings  nothing  to  the 
birth  in  Locke  himself.  The  inference  which  it  suggests  to 
his  reader,  that  a  self  which  does  not  slamber  Or  sleep  is  not 
one  which  is  bom  or  dies,  does  not  seem  to  hare  occurred  to 
him.  Taking  for  his  method  the  imaginary  process  of 
^looking  into  his  own  breast,'  instead  of  the  analysis  of 
knowledge  and  morality,  he  could  not  find  the  eternal  self 
which  knowledge  and  morality  pre-firuppose,  but  only  the  con- 
tradiction of  a  person  whose  consciousness  is  not  the  same 
for  two  moments  together,  and  often  ceases  altogether,  but 
who  yet,  in  virtue  of  an  identity  of  this  very  consciousness,- 
is  the  same  in  childhood  and  in  old  age. 

185.  Here  as  elsewhere  we  have  to  be  thankful  that  the  Locke 
contradiction  had  not  been  brought  home  so  stt-ongly  to  jf '^^Jpg 
Locke  as  to  make  him  seek  the  suppression  of  either  of  its  them  con. 
alternatives.    He  was  aware  neither  of  the  burden  which  his  ^»o- 
philosophy  tended  to  put  upon  the  self  which  '  can  consider  aUempts 
itself  as  itself  in  different  times  and  places ' — the  burden  of  *»  o^®^ 
replacing  the  stable  world,  when  *  the  new  Way  of  ideas'  shotild  ^^^    ^^ 
have  resolved  the  outward  thing  into  a  succession  of  feelings 
— ^nor  of  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  burden  beiiig  borne  by  a 
*  perishing'  consciousness,  *  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  to- 
gether, but  follow  each  other  in  succession.'*    When  he 
^  looked  into  himself,'  he  found  consciousness  to  consist  in 
fhe  succession  of  ideas, '  one  coming  and  another  going :'  he 
also  found  that  *  consciousness  alone  makes  what  we  caU  self,' 
and  that  he  was  the  same  self  at  any  different  points  in  the 
sncoession.    He  noted  the  two  *  facts  of  consciousness '  at 
different  stages  of  his  enquiry,  and  was  apparently  not  struck 
bj  fheir  contradiction.    He  could  describe  them  both,  and 
whatever  he  could  describe  seemed  to  him  to  be  explained* 

>  C£.  n.  diap.  zit.  sec.  82—'  by  ob-  sncceuion,  we  get  the  ideA  of  duration ' 

Mrring  what  passes  in  oxxt  minds,  how  <pwitli  chap.  xt.  sec.  12.     *DaratioD 

otsr  ideas  there  in  train  constantly  some  is  the  idea  we  hare  of  perishing  distance^ 

Taaiali  and  others  begin  to  appear,  we  of  which  no  two  parts  exist  together,  but 

eome  by  the  idea  of  succession ;  and  by  foUow  each  other  in  succession.' 
obMTVing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this 

i2 
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Hence  they  did  not  suggest  to  him  any  queation  either  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  observed  object  or  as  to  the  possibiliiy 
of  observing  it,  such  as  might  have  diverted  philosophy  from 
the  method  of  self-observation.    He  left  them  side  by  side, 
and,  far  from  disguising  either,  put  alongside  of  them  another 
fact — ^the  presence  among  the  perpetually  perishing  ideas  of 
that  of  a  consciousness  identical  with  itself,  not  merely  in 
different  times  and  places,  but  in  all  times  and  places.    Such 
an  idea^  under  the  designation  of  an  eternal  wise  Being,  he 
was  ^sure  he  had '  (Book  ii.  chap.  zviL  sec.  14). 
Ift  the  idea       136.  The  remark  will  at  once  occur  that  the  question  con- 
TOMiMe  to  ^™^  ^®  relation  between  our  consciousness,  as  in  suc- 
a  con-         cession,  and  the  idea  of  God,  is  essentially  different  from  that 
^YeoAn^    concerning  the  relation  between  this  consciousness  and  the 
time?         self  identical  throughout  it,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  in  the 
one  case  is  between  a  fact  and  an  idea,  in  the  other  between 
conflicting  facts.      The  identity  of  the  self,  which  Locke 
asserts,  is  one  of '  real  being,'  and  this  is  found  to  lie  in  con- 
sciousness, in  apparent  conflict  with  the  fact  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  succession,  of  which  'no  two  parts  exist  together.' 
There  is  no  such  conflict,  it  will  be  said,  between  the  idea  of 
a  conscious  being,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to*day,  and  for 
ever — the  correspondence  to  which  of  any  reality  is  a  farther 
question — and  Hie  fact  of  our  consciousness  being  in  succes- 
sion.   Allowing  for  the  moment  the  validity  of  this   dis- 
tinction, we  will  consider  first  the  difficulties  that  attach  to 
Locke's  account  of  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  as  an  idea. 
Loeke*8  137.  This  idea,  with  him,  is  a  '  complex  idea  of  substance.' 

i«ooimtj)f  It  is  the  idea  each  man  has  of  the  *  thinking  thing  within 
" '  "*  him,  enlarged  to  infinity.'  It  is  beset  then  in  the  first  place 
with  all  the  difficulties  which  we  have  found  to  belong  to  his 
doctrine  of  substance  generally  and  of  the  thinking  substance 
in  particular.'  These  need  not  be  recalled  in  detail.  When 
God  is  the  thinking  substance  they  become  more  obvious. 
It  is  the  antithesis  to  '  material  substance,'  as  the  source  of 
ideas  of  sensation,  that  alone  with  Locke  gives  a  meaning  to 
*  thinking  substance,'  as  the  source  of  ideas  of  reflection : 
and  if,  as  we  have  seen,  the  antithesis  is  untenable  when  it 
is  merely  the  source  of  human  ideas  that  is  in  question,  much 
more  must  it  be  so  in  regard  to  God,  to  whom  any  opposition 
of  material  substance  must  be  a  limitation  of  his  perfect 

>  See  above,  paragraph  35  and  the  following,  and  127  and  the  following. 


this  idea. 
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nature.  Of  the  generic  element  in  the  abo?e  definition,  then, 
no  more  need  here  be  said.  It  is  the  qualification  of  *  en- 
largement to  infinity,'  by  whicb  the  idea  of  man  as  a  thinking 
substance  is  represented  as  becoming  the  idea  of  God,  that 
is  the  special  difSculty  now  before  us.  Of  this  Locke  writes 
as  follows  : — *  The  complex  idea  we  have  of  God  is  made  up 
of  the  simple  ones  we  receive  fix)m  reflection.  If  I  find  that 
I  know  some  few  things,  and  some  of  them,  or  all  perhaps, 
imperfectly,  I  can  frame  an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many : 
which  I  can  double  again  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number, 
and  thus  enlarge  my  ideas  of  knowledge  by  extending  its 
comprehension  to  all  things  existing  or  possible.  The  same 
I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly,  {.6.  all  their  quali- 
ties, powers,  causes,  consequences,  and  relations ;  and  thus 
frame  the  idea  of  infinite  or  boxmdless  knowledge.  The  same 
also  may  be  done  of  power  till  we  come  to  that  we  call  infi- 
nite ;  and  also  of  the  duration  of  existence  without  beginning 
or  end ;  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  being.  4  .  All 
which  is  done  by  enlarging  the  simple  ideas  we  have  taken 
from  the  operation  of  our  own  minds  by  reflection,  or  by  our 
senses  from  exterior  things,  to  that  vastness  to  which  infinity 
can  extend  them.  For  it  is  infiniiy  which  joined  to  our  ideas 
of  existence,  power,  knowledge,  &c.,  makes  that  complex  idea 
whereby  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  supreme  being '  (Book 
II.  cbap.  xxiii.  sec.  33 — 86).  What  is  meant  by  this  *  joining 
of  infiniiy '  to  our  ideas  P 

138.  *  Finite  and  infinite,*  says  Locke,  ^  are  looked  upon  'Infinity/ 
by  the  mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  are  to  be  attri-  J^loc^^ 
buted  primarily  only  to  those  things  that  have  parts  and  are  account  of 
capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any  the  least  part '  app^clble 
(Book  n.  chap.  xvii.  sec.  1).     Such  are  'duration  and  ex-  to  God,  if 
pansion.*     The  applicability  then  of  the  term  « infinite '  in  ^^ 
its  proper  sense  to  God  implies  that  he  has  expansion  or 
duration ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Locke  that  though  he 
was  clear  about  the  divisibility  of  expansion  and  duration,  as 
the  above  passage  shows,  he  has  no  scruple  about  speaking 
of  tbem  as  attributes  of  God,  of  whom  as  being  *  in  his  own 
essence  simple  and  uncompounded '  he  would  never  have 
spoken  as  '  having  parts.'     *  Duration  is  the  idea  we  have  of 
perishing  distance,  of  which  no  parts  exist  together  but  follow 
each  other  in  succession ;  as  expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting 
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distance,  all  whose  parts  exist  together/  Yet  of  dnratioii 
and  expansion,  thns  defined,  he  says  that  *in  their  fall  ex- 
tent' (i. 6.  as  seyerally  'eternity  and  in^mensity ')  'they 
belong  only  to  the  Deity '  (Book  i;.  chap.  xr.  sees.  8  and  12). 
'  A  foil  extent '  of  them,  hpwever,  is  in  the  n^^ore  of  the  case 
impossible.  With  a  last  moment  duration  would  cease  to  be 
duration ;  without  another  space  beyond  it  space  woulA  not 
be  space.  Locke  is  quite  aware  of  this.  When  his  concep- 
tion qt  in^ity  is  not  embarrassed  by  reference  to  God,  it 
is  simply  tiiat  of  unlimited  '  addibility  '—a  ji^xtsr-position  of 
space  to  space,  a  succession  of  time  upon  time,  to  which  we 
can  suppose  no  limit  so  long  as  we  consider  space  and  time 
'  as  haying  parts,  and  thus  capable  of  increase  by  the  addi- 
tion of  parts,'  and  which  therefore  excludes  the  very  possi- 
bility of  a  totality  or  'full  extent '  (Book  n.  chap.  xvi.  sec.  8, 
and  xvii.  sec.  18).  The  question,  then,  whether  infinity  of 
expansion  and  duro^tion  ii;  this,  its  only  proper,  sense  can  be 
predicated  of  the  perfect  Gk>d,  has  only  to  be  asked  in  order 
to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Nor  do  we  mend  the  matter 
if,  instead  of  ascribing  such  infinity  to  (Jod,  we  substitute 
another  phrase  of  Locke's,  and  say  that  He  '  fills  eternity 
and  immensity'  (Book  u.  chap.  xv.  sec.  8).  Put  for  eternity 
and  immensity  their  proper  equiralents  according  to  Locke, 
viz.  unlimited  'addibility'  of  times  and  spaces,  and  the 
essential  ui^meaning^ess  of  the  phrase  becomes  apparent. 
O&n  it  be  189.  In  regard  to  any  other  attribi^tes  of  God  than  those 
hfm '^  *^  of  his  duration  and  expansion,'  Locke  admits  that  the  term 
ativoiy^''  *  infinite '  is  applied  •  figuratively '  (Book  n.  chap.  xviL  sec. 
1).  'When  we  call  them  {e.g.  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness)  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infinity 
l^ut  what  carries  with  it  some  reflection  on,  or  intimation  of, 
that  number  or  extent  of  the  acts  or  objects  of  Gpd's  wisdom, 
&c.,  which  can  never  be  supposed  so  great  or  so  many  which 
these  attributes  will  not  always  surmount,  let  us  multiply 
them  in  Qur  thoughts  as  far  as  we  can  with  all  the  infinity 
of  endless  number.'  What  determination,  then,  according  to 
this  passage,  of  our  conception  of  (Jod's  goodness  is  repre- 

'  In  the  passages  referred  to,  Locke  ascri^on  of  expansion  to  God,  he  tacitly 

speaks  of  *  duration  and  ui/^%.'    The  substitutes  for  it  'nbiqnity,'   a  tsrm 

ixroper  oonnterpart^  however,  of  '  dnia-  which  does  not  match  '  dnration,'  and 

tion'  according  to  him  is  *  expansion* —  can  only  mean  presence  throughout  the 

this  being  to  space  what  duration  is  toAofsof  expansion,  presence  throo^ont 


to  time.     Under  the  embanassment^      the  whole  of  that  which  does  not  admit 
howayar,  which  necessarily  attends  the      of  a  whole. 
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sented  by  calling  it  infinite  ?  Simply  its  relation  to  a  number  i^^ 
of  acts  and  objects  of  which  the  sum  can  always  be  increased,  ^jt^e  o 


lyiitixeof 
»nnm- 

and  which,  jnst  for  that  reason,  cannot  represent  the  perfect  ber  of 
God.  Is  it  then,  it  may  be  asked,  of  mere  perrersity  that  *^' 
when  thinking  of  Grod  under  attributes  that  are  not  quanti- 
tative, and  therefore  do  not  carry  with  them  the  necessiiy  of 
incompleteness,  we  yet  go  out  of  our  way  by  this  epithet  *  in- 
finite '  to  subject  them  to  the  conditions  of  quantity  and  its 
'  progressus  ad  infinitum  P ' 

140.  Betaining  Locke's  point  of  view,  our  answer  of  course  An  aet»  ^ 
must  be  that  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes,  being  natuwr*** 
primarily  our  own  ideas  of  reflection,  are  either  ideas  of  the  remains  fo, 
single  successive  acts  that  constitute  our  inward  experience  ^^J^^ 
or  formed  from  these  by  abstraction  and  combination.  In  peated. 
parts  our  experience  is  given,  in  parts  only  can  we  recall  it. 
Our  complex  or  abstract  ideas  are  symbols  which  only  take 
a  meaning  so  fiur  as  we  resolve  them  into  the  detached  im- 
pressions which  in  the  sum  they  represent,  or  recall  the 
objects,  each  with  its  own  before  and  after,  from  which  they 
were  originally  taken.  So  it  is  with  the  ideas  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  which  from  ourselves  we  transfer  to 
Grod.  They  represent  an  experience  given  in  succession  and 
piece-meal — a  numerable  series  of  acts  and  events,  which  like 
every  other  number  is  already  infinite  in  the  only  sense  of 
the  word  of  which  Locke  can  give  a  clear  account,  as  suscep-* 
tible  of  indefinite  repetition  (Book  ii.  chap.  vi.  sec.  8.)  When 
we  'join  infinity'  to  these  ideas,  then,  unless  some  other 
meaning  is  given  to  infinity,  we  merely  state  explicitiy  what 
was  originally  predicable  of  the  experience  tiiey  embody. 
Nor  will  it  avail  us  much  to  shift  the  meaning  of  infinite, 
as  Locke  does  when  he  applies  it  to  the  divine  attributes, 
from  that  of  indefinite  *  addibility '  to  that  of  exceeding  any 
sum  which  indefinite  multiplication  can  yield  us.  Let  us 
suppose  an  act  of  consciousness,  from  which  we  have  taken 
an  abstract  idea  of  an  attribute — say  of  wisdom — ^to  be  a 
million  times  repeated ;  our  idea  of  the  attribute  will  not 
vary  with  the  repetition.  Nor  if,  having  supposed  a  limit 
to  the  repetition,  we  then  suppose  the  act  indefinitely  re- 
peated beyond  this  limit  and  accordingly  speak  of  the  attri- 
bute as  infinite,  will  our  idea  of  the  attribute  vary  at  all 
from  what  it  was  to  begin  with.  Its  content  will  be  the  same. 
There  will  be  nothing  to  be  said  of  it  which  could  not  have* 
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been  said  of  the  experience  firom  which  it  was  originaUy 
abstracted,  and  of  which  the  essential  characteristic — tiiat 
it  is  one  of  a  series  of  events  of  which  no  two  can  be  present 
together — is  incompatible  with  divine  perfection. 
God  only  141.  It  appears  tiien  that  it  is  the  subjection  of  our  ex- 
a°M^e  in  P^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  which  unfits  the  ideas  derived 
which  time  from  it  for  any  combination  into  an  idea  of  Grod ;  nor  by 
nitT  and "  ^^S  *  joined  with  an  infinity/  which  itself  merely  means 
which  the  absence  of  limit  to  succession  in  time,  is  their  unfitness 
^'^^  in  any  way  modified.  On  the  contrary,  by  such  conjunction 
rMognize  from  being  latent  it  becomes  patent.  In  one  important 
passage  Locke  becomes  so  &r  aware  of  this  that,  though 
continuing  to  ascribe  infinite  duration  to  God,  he  does  it 
under  qualifications  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion  of 
duration.  *  Though  we  cannot  conceive  any  duration  with- 
out succession,  nor  put  it  together  in  our  thoughts  that  any 
being  does  now  exist  to-morrow  or  possess  at  once  more  than 
the  present  moment  of  duration ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  Almighty  far  different  from  that  of 
man,  or  any  other  finite  being :  because  man  comprehends 
not  in  his  knowledge  or  power  all  past  and  future  things 
....  what  is  once  past  he  can  never  recall,  and  what 
is  yet  to  come  he  cannot  make  present.  .  .  .  God's  infinite 
duration  being  accompanied  vrith  infinite  knowledge  and 
power,  he  sees  all  things  past  and  to  come '  (Book  n.  chap. 
XV.  sec  12).  It  is  clear  that  in  this  passage  ^infinite' 
changes  its  meaning;  that  it  is  used  in  one  sense — ^the 
proper  sense  according  to  Locke — when  applied  to  dura- 
tion, and  in  some  wholly  different  sense,  not  a  figurative 
one  derived  from  the  former,  when  applied  to  knowledge 
and  power ;  and  that  the  infinite  duration  of  God,  as  '  ac- 
companied by  infinite  power  and  knowledge,'  ia  no  longer  in 
fiuy  intelligible  sense  duration  at  all.  It  is  no  longer  <  the 
idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance,*  derived  from  our  fieeting 
consciousness  in  which  ^  wh9.t  is  once  past  can  never  be  re- 
called,' but  the  attribute  of  a  consciousness  of  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  described  in  terms  of  time  at  all,  in  virtue  of  its  *  see- 
ing ail  things  past  and  to  come '  at  once,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  it  <  does  now  exist  to-morrow.'  If  it  be  adced. 
What  meaning  can  we  have  in  speaking  of  such  a  conscious- 
ness P  into  what  simple  ideas  can  it  be  resolved  when 
all  our  ideas  are  determined  by  a  before  and  after  9 — the 
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answer  xniifit  be.  Just  as  mnch  or  as  little  meaning  as  we 
liare  when,  in  like  contradiction  to  the  successive  presenta- 
tion of  ideas,  we  speak  of  a  self,  constituted  by  conscious- 
ness, as  identical  with  itself  throughout  the  years  of  our 
life. 

142.  A  more  positive  answer  it  is  not  our  present  business  —the  same 
to  give.  Our  concern  is  to  show  that  *  eternity  and  im-  wwSiThe 
mensity,'  according  to  any  meaning  that  Locke  recognises,  self  is 
or  that  the  observation  of  our  ideas  could  justify,  do  not  ^^^^^' 
express  any  conception  that  can  carry  us  beyond  the  per- 
petual incompleteness  of  our  experience;  but  that  in  his 
doctrine  of  personal  identity  he  does  admit  a  conception 
which  no  observation  of  our  ideas  of  reflection — since  these 
are  in  succession  and  could  not  be  observed  if  they  were  not 
— can  account  for ;  and  that  it  is  just  this  conception,  the 
conception  of  a  constant  presence  of  consciousness  to  itself 
incompatible  with  conditions  of  space  and  time,  that  can 
alone  give  such  meaning  to  '  eternal  and  infinite '  as  can 
render  them  significant  epithets  of  Grod.  Such  a  conception 
(we  say  it  with  respect)  Locke  admits  when  it  is  wanted 
without  knowing  it.  It  must  indeed  always  underlie  the 
idea  of  God,  however  alien  to  it  may  be  attempted  adapta- 
tions of  the  other  ^  infinite ' — the  progressifs  ad  indefimtfum  in 
space  and  time — ^by  which,  as  with  Locke,  the  idea  is  ex- 
plained. But  it  is  one  for  which  the  psychological  method 
of  observing  what  happens  in  oneself  cannot  account,  and 
which  therefore  this  method,  just  so  far  as  it  is  thoroughly 
carried  out,  must  tend  to  discard.  That  which  happens, 
whether  we  reckon  it  an  inward  or  an  outward,  a  physical 
or  a  psychical  event — and  nothing  but  an  event  can,  pro- 
perly speaking,  be  observed — is  as  such  in  time.  But  the 
presence  of  consciousness  to  itself,  though,  as  the  true 
'  punctnm  stans,' '  it  is  the  condition  of  the  observation  of 
events  in  time,  is  not  such  an  event  itself.  In  the  ordinary 
and  proper  sense  of  ^  fact,'  it  is  not  a  fitct  at  all,  nor  yet  a 
possible  abstraction  firom  &cts.  To  the  method,  then,  which 
deals  with  phrases  about  the  mind  by  ascertaining  the 
observable  'mental  phenomena'  which  they  represent,  it 
must  remain  a  mere  phrase,  to  be  explained  as  the  offspring 
of  other  phrases  whose  real  import  has  been  misunderstood. 

*  Locke,  Essay  u.  chap.  xtu.  s«c.  16. 
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It  can  only  recoyer  a  significance  when  this  method,  as  vnUx 
Hume,  has  done  its  worst,  and  is  found  to  leaye  the  possi- 
bility of  knowledge,  without  such  ^  punctum  stans,'  still 
unaccounted  for. 
Hovdol  143.  We  have  finally  to  notice  the  way  in  which  Locke 
o^inr^  maintains  our  knowledge  of  the  *  real  existence '  of  thinking 
ezistenoe?  substancc,  both  as  that  which  'we  call  our  mind,'  and  as 
Mfww*'*  ^^*  ^  ^^  former  first.  *  Experience  convinces  us  that 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  existence.  •  •  • 
If  I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain  percep- 
tion of  my  own  existence  as  of  the  pain  I  feeL  If  I  know  I 
doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of  the  existence  of  the 
thing  doubting  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call  doubt '  (Book 
IV.  chap.  ix.  sec.  8).  Upon  this  the  remark  must  occur  that 
the  existence  of  a  painful  feeling  is  one  thing;  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  subject,  remaining  the  same  with  itself,  when 
the  feeling  is  over,  and  through  the  succession  of  other 
feelings,  quite  another.  The  latter  is  what  is  meant  by 
my  own  existence,  of  which  undoubtedly  there  is  a  ^  certain 
perception,'  if  the  feeling  of  pain  has  become  the  '  know- 
ledge that  I  feel  pain,'  and  if  by  the  '  I '  is  understood  such  a 
permanent  subject*  That  the  feeling,  as  *  simple  idea,'  is  taken 
to  beg^  with  by  Locke  for  the  knowledge  that  I  feel  some- 
thing, we  have  sufficiently  seen.'  Just  as,  in  virtue  of  this 
conversion,  it  gives  ug  *  assurance '  of  the  real  existence  of 
the  outer  thing  or  material  substance  on  the  one  side,  so  of 
the  thinking  substance  on  the  other.  It  carries  with  it  the 
certainty  at  once  that  I  have  a  feeling,  and  that  something 
makes  me  feel.  But  whereas,  after  the  conversion  of  feeling 
into  a  felt  thing  has  been  tiiroughout  assumed — as  indeed 
otherwise  feeling  could  not  be  spoken  of — a  further  question 
is  raised,  which  causes  much  embarrassment,  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  such  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reference  of  the 
feeling  to  the  thmMng  thing  is  taken  as  carrying  with  it  the 
real  existence  of  such  thing.  The  question  whether  it  really 
exists  or  no  is  only  once  raised,  and  then  summarily  settled 
by  the  sentence  we  have  quoted,  while  the  reality  whether 
of  existence  or  of  essence  on  the  part  of  the  outward  thing,  as 
we  have  found  to  our  cost,  is  the  main  burden  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Books. 

*  8m  aboTO,  sangiaphs  26  and  following,  and  59  and  following. 
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144.  In  principle,  indeed,  the  answer  to  both  qnestions,  as  ^^"*^* 

given  by  Locke,  is  the  same :  for  the  reasons  which  he  alleges  conns-^" 

for  being  assured  of  the  '  existence  of  a  thing  without  us  tentiy  with 

corresponding  to  the  idea  of  sensation '  reduce  themselves,  as  doctrine  of 


we  have  seen,  to  the  reiteration  of  that  reference  of  the  idea  real  < 
to  a  thing,  which  according  to  him  is  originally  inyolyed  in  ^^^' 
it,  and  which  is  but  the  correlative  of  its  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject. This,  however,  is  what  he  was  not  himself  aware  of. 
To  him  the  outer  and  the  inner  substance  were  separate  and 
independent  things,  for  each  of  which  the  question  of  real 
existence  had  to  be  separately  settled.  To  us,  according  to 
the  view  already  indicated,  it  is  the  presence  of  self-conscious- 
ness, or  thought  as  an  object-to-itself,  to  feeling  that  converts 
it  into  a  relation  between  feeling  thing  and  felt  thing,  between 
'  cogitative  and  incogitative  substance.'  The  source  of  sub- 
stantiation upon  each  side  being  the  same,  the  question  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  either  substance  must  be  tiie  same,  and 
equally  so  the  answer  to  it.  It  is  an  answer  that  must  be 
preceded  by  a  counter  question. — ^Does  real  existence  mean 
existence  independent  of  thought  9  To  suppose  such  existence 
is  to  suppose  an  impossibility — one  which  is  not  the  less  so 
though  the  existence  be  supposed  material,  if  'material' 
means  in  '  space '  and  space  itself  is  a  relation  constituted 
by  the  mind, '  bringing  tldngs  to  and  setting  them  by  one  an- 
other.' Yet  is  the  supposition  itself  but  a  mode  of  the  logical 
substantiation  we  have  explained,  followed  by  an  imaginary 
abstraction  of  the  work  of  the  mind  from  this,  its  own  crea- 
tion. Does  real  existence  mean  a  possible  feeUngP  If  so,  it 
is  as  clear  that  what  converts  feeling  into  a  relation  between 
felt  thing  and  feeling  subject  cannot  in  this  sense  be  real,  as 
it  is  that  without  such  conversion  no  distinction  between 
real  and  fimtastic  would  be  possible.  Does  it,  finally,  mean 
individuality,  in  such  a  sense  that  unless  I  can  say  this  or 
that  is  substance,  i>iinlring  or  material,  substance  does  not 
really  exist  9  If  it  does,  the  answer  is  that  substance,  being 
constituted  by  a  relation  by  which  self-conscious  thought  is 
for  ever  determining  feelings,  and  which  every  predication 
represents,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  'tiiis  or  that,' 
though  without  it  there  could  be  no  *  this  or  that '  at  all. 

145.  We  have  already  found  that  Locke  accepts  each  of  i^^ref 
the  above  as  determinations  of  real  existence,  and  that,  though  wis  in 
in  spite  of  them  he  labours  to  maintain  the  real  existence  of  |j^«  ^ 
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outward  ihing^s,  he  is  bo  far  faithfol  to  them  as  to  declare 
real  essence  unknowable.     In  answering  the  question  as  to 
'his  own  existence''  he  wholly  ignores  them.    He  does  not 
ask  how  the  real  existence  of  the  thinking  Ego  sorts  with  his 
ordinaiy  doctrine  that  the  real  is  what  would  be  in  the  world 
whether  there  were  a  mind  or  no ;  or  its  real  identity,  present 
throughout  the  particulars  of  experience,  with  his  ordinary 
doctrine  of  the  fictitiousness  of  '  generals/    A  real  existence 
of  the  mind,  howerer,  founded  on  the  logical  necessity  of 
substantiation,  rests  on  a  shifting  basis,  so  long  as  by  the 
mind  is  understood  a  thinking  thing,  different  in  each  man, 
to  which  his  inner  experience  is  referred  as  accidents  to  a 
substance.     The  same  law  of  thought  which  compels  such 
reference  requires  that  the  thinking  thing  in  its  turn,  as  that 
which  is  bom  grows  and  dies,  be  referred  as  an  accident  to 
some  ulterior  substance.     'A  fever  or  fall  may  take  away  my 
reason  or  memory,  or  both ;   and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither 
sense  nor  understanding,  no,  nor  life.'  ^    Just  as  each  outer 
thing  turns  out  to  be  a  '  retainer  to  something  else,'  so  is  it 
with  the  inner  thing.    Such  a  dependent  being  cannot  be  an 
ultimate  substance ;  nor  can  any  natural  agents  to  which  we 
may  trace  its  dependence  really  be  so  either.    The  logical 
necessity  of  further  substantiation  would  affect  them  equally, 
appearing    in    the    supposition  of  an  unknown  something 
beyond,  which  makes  them  what  they  are.    It  is  under  such 
logical  necessity  that  Locke,  in  regard  to  all  the  substances 
which  he  commonly  speaks  of  as   ultimate  —  God,  spirit, 
body — ^from  time  to  time  gives  warning  of  something  still 
ulterior  and  unknowable,  whether  under  the  designation  of 
substance  or  real  essence  (Book  ii.  chap.  xxiiL  sees.  30  and 
86).   If,  then,  it  will  be  said,  substance  is  but  the  constantly- 
shifting  result  of  a  necessity  of  thought — ^so  shifting  that 
there  is  nothing  of  which  we  can  finally  say,  ^  This  is  sub- 
stance, not  accident' — ^there  can  be  no  evidence  of  the  'real 
existence '  of  a  permanent  Ego  in  the  necessary  substantiation 
therein  of  my  inner  experience. 
Sense  in  146.  The  first  result  of  such  a  consideration  in  a  reader  of 

TOif^  ^®    Locke  will  naturally  be  an  attempt  to  treat  the  inner  syn- 
trnlyreal.   thesis  as  a  fiction  of  thought  or  figure  of  speech,  and  to 
confine  real  existence  to  single  feelings  in  the  moments  of 
their  occurrence.     This,  it  will  seem,  is  to  be  faithful  to 
>  Locke,  Book  iii.  chap.  yi.  sec.  4. 
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Locke's  own  clearer  mind,  as  it  frequent! j  emerges  from  the 
still-retaming  cloud  of  scholasticism.  The  final  result  will 
rather  be  the  disooverj  that  the  single  feeling  is  nothing  real, 
but  that  the  synthesis  of  appearances,  which  alone  for  us  con- 
stitutes reeJitj,  is  neyer  final  or  complete :  that  thus  absolute 
reality,  like  ultimate  substance,  is  neyer  to  be  found  bj  us — 
in  a  thinking  as  little  as  in  a  material  thing — ^belonging  as 
it  does  only  to  that  divine  sdf-consciousness,  of  which  the 
presence  in  us  is  the  source  and  bond  of  the  ever-growing 
synthesis  called  knowledge,  but  which,  because  it  is  the 
source  of  that  synthesis  and  not  one  of  its  partial  results, 
is  neither  real  nor  knowable  in  the  same  sense  as  is  any 
other  object.  It  is  this  presence  which  alone  gives  meaning 
to  '  proofs  of  the  being  of  Gk>d ;'  to  Locke's  among  the  rest. 
For  it  is  in  a  sense  true,  as  he  held,  that  ^my  own  real 
existence '  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  since  the  self, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  absolutely  real  or  an  ultimate 
subject,  is  abeady  Grod.* 

147.  Our  knowledge  of  Gk>d's  existence,  according  to  him,  Locke's 
is  *  demonstrative,'  based  on  the  *  intuitive  *  knowledge  of  ^^Iff 
our  own.     Strictly  taken,  according  to  his  definitions,  this  existence 
must  mean  that  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  God  with  ex-  of  God. 
istence  is  perceived  mediately  through  the  agreement  of  the 
idea  of  self  with  existence,  which  is  perceived  immediately ; 
that  thus  the  idea  of  God  and  the  idea  of  self  *  agree.' '    We 
need  not,  however,  further  dwell  either  on  the  contradiction 
implied  in  the  knowledge  of  real  existence,  if  knowledge  is  a 
perception  of  agreement  between  ideas  and  if  real  existence 
is  the  antithesis  of  ideas ;  or  on  the  embarrassments  which 
follow  when  a  definition  of  reasoning,  only  really  applicable 
to  the  comparison  of  quantities,  is  extended  to  other  regions 
of  knowledge.    Locke  virtually  ignores  his  definitions  in  the 
passage  before  us.    '  If  we  know  there  is  some  real  being ' 
(as  we  do  know  in  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence)  '  and 
that  non-entity  cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evi- 
dent demonstration  that  from  eternity  there  has  been  some- 
thing ;  since  what  was  not  from  eternity  had  a  beginning, 
and  what  had  a  beginning  must  be  produced  by  something 
else'  (Book  rv.   chap.  x.   sec.  3).     Next  as  to  the  quali- 
ties   of   this    something  else.      'What  had  its  being  and 
beginning  from  another  must   also  have    all    that    which 

■  See  below,  paragmph  162.  *  See  sboTe,  paragraphs  25  and  24. 
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is  in,  and  belongs  to,  its  being  from  another  too '  (Ibid, 
sec.  4.).     From  this  is  deduced  the  supreme  power  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  eternal  being  upon  the  principle 
that  whatever  is  in  the  effect  must  also  be  in  the  cause 
Thore        — a  principle,    however,    which   has  to    be    subjected  to 
mat  hare   awkward  limitations  in  order  that,  while  proving  enough, 
thing  from  it  may  not  prove  too  much.     It  might  seem  that,  accor- 
•ternityto   ^j^g  ^q  j^^  mnce  the  real  being,  from  which  as  effect  the 
now  is.       eternal  being  as  cause  is  demonstrated^  is  *  both  material  and 
cogitative '  or  ^  made  up  of  body  and  spirit,'  matter  as  well 
as  thought  must  belong  to  the  eternal  being  too.     That 
thought  must  belong  to  him,  Locke  is  quite  clear.    It  is  as 
impossible,  he  holds,  that  thought  should  be  derived  from 
matter,  or  from  matter  and  motion  together,  as  that  some- 
thing should  be  derived  from  nothiDg.    'If  we  will  suppose 
nothing  first  or  eternal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be :  if  we 
suppose  bare  matter  without  motion  eternal,  motion  can 
never  begin  to  be :  if  we  suppose  only  matter  and  motion 
first  or  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be '  (Book  rv. 
chap.  z.  sec.  10).    The  objection  which  is  sure  to  occur,  that 
it  must  be  equally  impossible  for  matter  to  be  derived  from 
thought,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  face.   He  takes  refuge  in 
the  supreme  power  of  the  eternal  being,  as  that  which  is  able 
to  create  matter  out  of  nothing.    He  does  not  anticipate  the 
rejoinder  to  which  he  thus  lays  himself  open,  that  this  power 
in  the  eternal  being  to  produce  one  effect  not  homogeneous 
with  itself,  viz.  matter,  may  extend  to  another  effect,  viz. 
thought,  and  that  thus  the  argument  from  thought  in  the 
effect  to  thought  in  the  cause  becomes  invalid,  and  nothing 
but  blind  power,  we  know  not  what,  remains  as  the  attribute 
of  the  eternal  being.  Nor  does  he  remember,  when  he  meets 
the  objection  drawn  from  the  inconceivabiliiy  of  matter  being 
made  out  of  nothing  by  saying  that  what  is  inconceivable  is 
not  therefore  impossible  {ibid.  sec.  19),  that  it  is  simply  the 
inconceivability  of  a  sequence  of  something  upon  nothing 
that  has  given  him  his  'evident  demonstration '  of  an  etemid 
being. 
How      ^       148.  The  value  of  the  first  step  in  Locke's  argument — ^the 
j,^^^^     inference,  namely,  from  there  being  something  now  to  there 
pndoMtood  having  been  something  from  eternity — must  be  differently 
uff^ent    ^^™^^d  according  to  the  meaning  attached  to  'something* 
iB  to  be       and  '  from  eternity.'    If  the  existence  of  something  means 
"^^-        the  occurrence  of  an  event,  of  this  undoubtedly  it  can  always 
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be  said  that  it  follows  another  event,  nor  to  this  sequence 
can  any  limit  be  supposed,  for  a  first  event  would  not  be  an 
event  at  all.  It  would  be  a  contingency  contingent  upon 
nothing.  Thus  understood,  the  argument  from  a  something 
now  to  a  something  from  etemiiy  is  merely  a  statement  of 
the  infinity  of  time  according  to  that  notion  of  infinity,  as  a 
*  progressus  ad  indefinitum,'  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  Locke's.'  It  is  the  exact  reverse  of  an  argument  to  a 
creation  or  a  first  cause.  If  we  try  to  change  its  character 
by  a  supplementary  consideration  that  infinity  in  the  series 
of  events  is  inconceivable,  the  rejoinder  will  be  that  a  first 
event  is  not  for  that  reason  any  less  of  a  contradiction,  and 
that  the  infinity  which  Locke  speaks  of  only  professes  to  be 
a  negative  idea,  representing  the  impossibility  of  conceiving 
a  first  event  (Book  n.  chap.  xvii.  sec.  13,  &c.).  In  truth, 
however,  when  Locke  speaks  of  ^  something  frt>m  eternity ' 
he  does  not  mean — ^what  would  clearly  be  no  God  at  all — ^a 
series  of  events  to  which,  because  of  events,  and  therefore 
in  time,  no  limit  can  be  supposed;  but  a  being  which  is 
neither  event  nor  series  of  events,  to  which  there  is  no  before 
or  after.  The  inference  to  such  a  being  is  not  of  a  kind  with 
the  transition  from  one  event  to  another  habitually  asso- 
ciated with  it;  and  if  this  be  the  true  account  of  reasoning 
from  effect  to  cause,  no  such  reasoning  can  yield  the  result 
which  Locke  requires.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  this  is 
not  his  account  of  it,'  however  legitimately  it  may  follow 
fix>m  his  general  doctrine. 

149.  The  inference  of  cause  with  him  is  the  inference  and  how 
from,  a  change  to  something  having  power  to  produce  it.* 
The  value  of  this  definition  lies  not  in  the  notion  of  efficient 
power,  but  in  that  of  an  order  of  nature,  which  it  involves. 
If  instead  of  *  something  having  power  to  produce  it '  we 
read  *  something  that  accounts  for  the  change,'  it  expresses 
the  inference  on  which  all  science  rests,  but  which  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  merely  a  transition  firom  one  event  to 
another  that  usually  precedes  it.  An  event,  interpreted  as 
a  change  of  something  that  remains  constant,  is  no  longer  a 
mere  event.  It  is  no  longer  merely  in  time,  a  present  which 
next  moment  becomes  a  past.  It  takes  its  character  from 
relation  to  the  thing  or  system  of  things  of  which  it  is  an 
altered  appearance,  but  which  in  itself  is  always  the  same. 

'  See  aboTe,  paragraph  188.  *  Cf.  n.  chap.  zxri.  see.  1,  and  chap. 

'  See  aboTO,  paragraph  68.  zxi.  sec.  1. 
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Only  in  virtae  of  such  a  relation  does  it  require  to  be 
accounted  for,  to  be  referred  to  a  ^  cause/  which  is  in  truth 
the  conception  that  holds  together  or  reconciles  the  endless 
flux  of  eyents  with  eternal  unity.    The  cause  of  a  *  pheno- 
menon/ even  according  to  the  authoritatiye  exponent  of  the 
Logic  which  believes  itself  to  foUow  Hume,  is  the  'sum 
total  of  its  conditions.'     In  its  fulness,  that  is,  it  is  simply 
that  system  of  things,  conceived  explicitly,  of  which  there 
must  ah^ady  have  been  an  implicit  conception  in  order  that 
the  event  might  be  regarded  as  a  change  and  thus  start  the 
search  for  a  cause.    An  event  in  time,  apart  from  reference 
to  something  not  in  time,  could  suggest  no  enquiry  into  the 
sum  of  its  conditions.     Upon  occurrence  of  a  certain  feeling 
there  might  indeed  be  spontaneous  recollection  of  a  feeling 
usually    precedent,    spontaneous    expectation    of    another 
usually  sequent.     But  such  association  of  feelings  can  never 
explain  that  conception  of  cause  in  virtue  of  which,  when 
accounting  for  a  phenomenon,  we  set  aside  the  event  which 
in  our  actual  experience  has  usually  preceded  it,  for  one 
which  we  only  find  to  precede  it  in  the  single  case  of  a 
crucial  experiment.     That  we  do  so  shows  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  antecedence  in  time,  however  apparently  uniform, 
that  an  educated  man  reckons  a  certain  event  to  be  the 
cause  of  another,  but  that,  because  of  its  sole  sufficiency 
under  the  sum  of  known  conditions  to  account  for  the  given 
event,  he  decides  it  to  be  its  uniform  antecedent,  however 
much  ordinary  appearances  may  tell  to  the  contrary.     Thus, 
though  he  may  stUl  strangely  define  cause  as  a  xmiformly 
antecedent  event  (in  spite  of  its  being  a  definition  that  would 
prevent  him  from  speaking  of  gravity  as  the  cause  of  the 
&11  of  a  stone),  it  is  clear  that  by  such  event  he  means  one 
determined  by  a  complex  of  conditions  in  an  imchanging 
universe.    These  conditions,  again,  he  may  speak  of  as  con- 
tingencies, i.e.  as  events  contingent  upon  other  events  in 
endless  series,  but  he  must  add  '  contingent  in  accordance 
with  the  uniformity  of  nature ' — ^in  other  words,  he  most 
determine  the  contingencies  by  relation  to  what  is  not  con- 
tingent ;  he  must  suppose  nature  unchanging,  though  our 
experience  of  it  through  sensation  be  a  'progressus  ad  inde- 
finitum  * — if  he  is  to  allow  a  possibility  of  knowledge  at  all. 
In  short,  if  events  were  merely  events,  feelings  that  happen 
to  me  now  and  next  moment  are  over,  no  *  law  of  causation  * 
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and  therefore  no  knowledge  would  be  possible.  If  the  know- 
ledge founded  on  this  law  actually  exists,  then  the  ^  argumen-* 
turn  a  contingenti&  mundi'  rightly  understood — ^the  'in- 
fer^ce'  firom  nature  to  a  being  neither  in  time  nor 
contingei^t  but  self-dependent  and  eternal,  that  constant 
reality  of  which  events  are  the  changing  appearances — is 
valid  because  the  conception  of  nature^  of  a  world  to  be 
known,  already  implies  such  a  being.  To  the  rejoinder  that 
implication  in  the  conception  of  nature  does  not  prove  real 
existence,  the  answer  must  be  the  question.  What  meaning 
has  real  existence,  the  antithesis  of  illusion,  except  such  as 
is  equivalent  to  this  conception  P 

150.  The  value,  then,  of  Locke's  demouEitration  of  the  The  world 
existence  of  Grodj  as  an  argument  from  there  being  something  7^^^  ^' 
now  to  an  eternal  being  from  which  the  real  existence  that  an  eternal 
we  know  *  has  all  which  is  in  and  belongs  to  it^*  depends  ^^  "*J^t 
on  our  converting  it  into  the  *  argumentum  a  contingently  eteTuai. 
mundi,'  stated  as  above.     In  other  words,  it  depends  on  our 
interpreting  it  in  a  manner  which  may  be  warranted  by  his 
rough  account  of  causation,  and  by  one  of  the  incompatible 
views  of  the  real  that  we  have  found  in  him,'  but  which  is 
inconsiBtent  with  his  opposition  of  reality  to  the  work  of  the 
mind,  and  his  reduction  of  it  to  ^  particular  existence,'  as  well 
as  with  his  ordinary  view  that  *  infinite '  and  ^  eternal '  can 
represent  only  a  *progres8us  ad  indefinitum.'    If  by  *real 
existence  corresponding  to  an  idea '  is  meant  its  presentation 
in  a  particular  *  here  and  now,'  an  attempt  to  find  a  real 
existence  of  God  can  bring  us  to  nothing  but  such  a  contra-^ 
diction  in  terms  as  a  first  event.     To  prove  it  from  the  real 
existence  of  the  self  is  to  prove  otie  impossibility  from  another. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  real  eidstence  implies  the  determination 
of  our  ideas  by  an  order  of  nature — if  it  means  ideas  ^in  ordine 
ad  universum '  (to  use  a  Baconian  phrase),  in  distinction  from 
'  in  ordine  ad  nos ' — ^then  the  argument  from  a  present  to  an 
eternal  real  existence  is  valid,  but  simply  in  the  sense  that 
the  present  is  already  real^  and  *  has  all  that  is  in  and  belongs 
to  it,'  only  in  virtue  of  the  relation  to  the  eternal. 

151.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  vindicate  Locke's  *  proof '  Bat  will 
only  by  making  it  Pantheistic.     It  gives  us  an  eternity  of  ^^oBeMc- 
nature,  but  not  God.     Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  istence  is 
with  the  distinction  between  Pantheism  and  true  Theism,  ?opw>j.e°» 

'   be  a  thmk- 
»  See  above,  paragraphs  49  and  91.  ing  being? 
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Yes,  ac- 
cording to 
the  true 
notion  of 
the  rela- 
tion be- 
tween 
thought 
and 
matter. 


bub  with  the  exposition  of  Locke's  doctrine  according  to  the 
only  developmeut  by  which  it  can  be  made  to  show  the  real 
existence  of  an  eternal  being  at  alL  It  is  only  by  maMng 
the  most  of  certain  Cartesian  elements  that  appear  in  his 
doctrine,  irreconcUeable  with  its  general  purport,  that  we  can 
find  flEtir  room  in  it  for  such  a  being,  eren  as  the  system  of 
nature.  Any  attempt  to  exhibit  (in  Hegelian  phrase)  '  Spirit 
as  the  truth  of  nature,'  would  be  to  go  wholly  beyond  oar 
record;  yet  without  this  the  'ens  realissimum'  cannot  be 
the  God  whose  existence  Locke  believes  himself  to  prove— a 
thinking  being  from  whom  matter  and  motion  are  derived, 
but  in  whom  they  are  not.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the 
context,  it  is  the  real  existence  of  the  self  from  which  that  of 
the  eternal  being  is  proved.  This  is  because,  in  the  Fourth 
Book,  where  the  'proof  occurs,  following  the  new  train  of 
enquiry  started  by  the  definition  of  knowledge,  Locke  has 
for  the  time  left  in  abeyance  his  fundamental  doctrine  that 
all  simple  ideas  are  types  of  reality,  and  i&  writing  as  if  '  my 
own  real  existence '  were  the  only  one  known  with  intuitive 
certainty.  This,  however,  makes  no  essential  difference  in 
the  effect  of  his  argument.  The  given  existence,  from  which 
the  divine  is  proved,  is  treated  expressly  as  both  '  material 
and  cogitative :'  nor,  since  according  to  Locke  the  world  is 
both  and  man  is  both,  and  even  the  'thinking  thing'  takes 
its  content  from  impressions  made  by  matter,  could  it  be 
otherwise.  To  have  taken  thought  by  itself  as  the  basis  of 
the  proof  would  have  been  to  leave  the  other  part  of  the 
world,  as  he  conceived  it,  to  be  referred  to  another  God. 
The  difficulty  then  arises,  either  that  there  ia  no  inference 
possible  fr^m  the  nature  of  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the 
eternal  being,  its  cause ;  in  which  case  no  attribute  whatever 
can  be  asserted  of  the  latter:  or  that  to  it  too,  like  the  effect^ 
matter  as  well  as  thought  must  belong. 

152.  As  we  have  seen,  neither  of  these  alternative  views  is 
really  met  by  Locke.  To  the  former  we  may  reply  that  the 
relation  between  two  events,  of  which  neither  has  anythin|r 
in  common  with  the  other,  but  which  we  improperly  speak 
of  as  effect  and  cause  (e.g.  death  and  a  sunstroke),  has  no 
likeness  to  that  which  we  have  explained  between  the  woild 
in  its  contingency  and  the  world  as  an  eternal  system — a 
relation  according  to  which  the  cause  is  the  effect  in  unity. 
Whatever  is  part  of  the  reality  of  the  world  must  belong,  it 
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would  seem,  to  the  *  ens  reaUssimum/  its  cause.  We  are 
thns  thrown  back  on  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  Ls  not 
matter  part  of  the  reality  of  the  world  9  This  is  a  question 
to  which  the  method  of  obsening  the  indiyidnal  consciousness 
can  give  none  but  a  delusive  answer*  A  true  answer  cannot 
be  giren  till  for  this  method  has  been  Efub^tituted  the  enquiry, 
How  knowledge  is  possible,  and  it  has  been  found  tliat  it  is 
only  possible  as  the  progressive  actualisation  in  us  of  a  self- 
consciousness  in  itself  complete,  and  which  in  its  completeness 
includes  the  world  as  its  object.  From  the  point  of  view  thus 
attained  the  question  as  to  matter  will  be.  How  is  it  related 
to  this  self-consciousness  P — a  question  to  which  the  answer 
most  vary  according  to  what  is  understood  by  *  matter.'  If 
it  means  tlie  abstract  opposite  of  thought — ^that  which  is  sup- 
posed void  of  all  determination  that  come»  of  thinking — ^we 
must  pronounce  it  simply  a  delusion,  the  creation  of  self-con- 
sciousness in  one  stage  of  its  communication  to  us«  If  it 
means  the  world  as  in  space  and  time,  this  we  may  allow  to  be 
real  enough  as  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  self-^conscious- 
ness  constitutes  reality.  Thus  understood,  we  may  speak  of  it 
roughly  as  part  of  the  '  ens  realissimum'  which  the  complete 
self-consciousness,  or  God,  includes  as  its  object,  without  any 
limitation  of  the  divine  perfectness^  The  limitation  only 
seems  to  arise  so  far  as  we^  being  ourselves  (as  our  knowledge 
and  morality  testify),  though  formally  self-^onsciouB^  yet 
part»  of  this  partial  world/  interpret  it  amiss  and  ascribe  to  it 
a  reality,  in  abstraction  firom  the  self«conscious  subject,  which 
it  only  derives  from  relation  to  it^  Thus  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  the  presence  in  us  of  God,  as  the  self-conscious 
source  of  reali^,  that  at  once  gives  us  the  ide^  of  God  and  of 
an  eternal  self,  and  renders  superfluous  the  further  question 
as  to  their  real  existence ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  because, 
for  all  this  presence,  we  are  but  emerging  from  nature,  of 
which  as  animals  we  are  parts,  that  to  us  there  must  seem 
an  mcompatibility  of  existence  between  God  and  matter, 
between  the  self  and  the  flux  of  events  which  makes  our 
life.  This  necessary  illusion  is  our  bondage,  but  when  the 
source  of  illusion  is  known,  the  bondage  is  already  being 
broken. 

153.  We  have  now  sufBciently  e:ftplored  the  system  which  Lockers  an- 
it  was  Hume's  mission  to  try  to  make  consistent  with  itself,  huim^^ 
We  have  found  that  it  is  governed  throughout  by  the  anti-  tekes  one. 
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■ida  of  theais  between  what  is  giyen  to  consciousness — ^that  in  legard 
^^  ^  to  which  the  mind  is  passive — as  the  supposed  real  on  the 
one  side,  and  what  is  ^  invented,'  '  created/  ^  superinduced ' 
by  the  mind  on  the  other :  while  yet  this  *  real '  in  all  its 
forms,  as  described  by  Locke,  has  turned  out  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  such  ideas  as,  according  to  him,  are  not  given  but 
invented.  Stripped  of  these  super^inductions,  nothing  has 
been  found  to  remain  of  it  but  that  of  which  nothing  can  be 
said — a  chaos  of  unrelated,  and  therefore  unmeaning,  indi- 
vidua.  Turning  to  the  theory  of  the  mind  itself,  the  source 
of  the  superinduction,  we  have  found  this  to  be  a  reduplica- 
tion of  the  prolonged  inconsistency  which  forms  the  theory 
of  the  '  real.'  It  impresses  itself  with  that  which,  according 
to  the  other  theory,  is  the  impress  of  matter,  and  it  really 
exists  as  that  which  it  itself  invents.  The  value  of  Hume's 
philosophy  lies  in  its  being  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  anti- 
thesis more  rigorously— to  clear  the  real,  whether  under  the 
designation  of  mind  or  of  its  object,  of  all  that  could  not  be 
reckoned  as  given  in  feelings  which  occur  to  us  '  whether  we 
will  or  no.'  The  consequence  is  a  splendid  failure,  a  failure 
which  it  might  have  been  hoped  would  have  been  taken  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  a  theory,  which  starts  fix>m  that  anti- 
thesis, cannot  even  be  stated  without  implicitly  contradicting 
itself. 
Hume's  154.  Such  a  doctriue — a  doctrine  founded  on  the  testimony 

feS^to^s  of  the  senses,  which  ends  by  showing  that  the  senses  testify  to 
owD  pre-  nothing — cannot  be  criticised  step  by  step  according  to  the 
misses.  order  in  which  its  aiithor  puts  it,  for  its  characteristic  is  that, 
in  order  to  state  itself,  it  has  to  take  for  granted  popular 
notions  which  it  afberwards  shows  to  be  unmeaning.  Its  power 
over  ordinary  thinkers  lies  just  in  this,  that  it  arrives  at  its 
destructive  result  by  means  of  propositions  which  every  one 
believes,  but  to  the  validity  of  which  its  result  is  really  fatal. 
An  account  of  our  primitive  consciousness,  which  derives  its 
plausibility  from  availing  itself  of  the  conceptions  of  cause 
aud  substance,  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  which  reduces 
these  conceptions  to  words  misunderstood.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  treated  by  itself,  as  it  stands  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Treatise  on  the  Understanding,  but  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Part  IV.,  especially  with  the  section  on  *  Scep- 
ticism with  regard  to  the  Senses ; '  not  upon  the  plan  of  dis- 
crediting a  principle  by  reference  to  the  ^  dangerous '  nature 
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of  its  consequences,  but  because  the  final  doctrine  brings  oat  This 
the  inconsistencies  lurking  in  that  assumed  to  begin  with.  ^^^ 
On  this  side  of  his  scepticism  Hume  mainly  followed  the  Berkeley. 
orthodox  Berkeley,  of  whose  criticism  of  Locke,  made  with 
a  Tery  different  purpose,  some  account  must  first  be  given. 
The  connection  between  the  two  authors  is  instructive  in 
many  ways ;  not  least  as  showing  that  when  the  most  pious 
theological  purpose  expresses  itself  in  a  doctrine  resting  on 
an  inadequate  phUosophical  principle,  it  is  the  principle  and 
not  the  purpose  that  will  regulate  the  permanent  effect  of 
the  doctrine. 

156.  Berkeley's  treatises,  we  must  remember,  though  pro-  Berkeley's 
feasedly  philosophical,  really  form  a  theological  polemic.  He  "J^'„ 
wrote  as  the  champion  of  orthodox  Christianity  against  making 
'  mathematical  atheism,'  and,  like  others  of  his  order,  content  J^^^*^"" 
with  the  demolition  of  the  rival  stronghold,  did  not  stay  to 
enquire  whether  his  own  untempered  mortar  could  really 
hold  together  the  fabric  of  knowledge  and  rational  religion 
which  he  sought  to  maintain.  He  found  practical  ungodli- 
ness and  immorality  excusing  themselves  by  a  theory  of '  ma- 
terialism ' — a  theory  which  made  the  whole  conscious  expe- 
rience of  man  dependent  upon  *  unperceiving  matter.'  This, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  an  object  which  man  could 
love  or  reverence,  or  to  which  he  could  think  of  himself  as 
accountable.  Berkeley,  fuU  of  devout  zeal  for  Grod  and  man, 
and  not  without  a  tincture  of  clerical  party-spirit  (as  appears 
in  his  heat  against  Shaftesbury,  whom  he  ought  to  have  re- 
garded as  a  philosophical  yoke-fellow),  felt  that  it  must  be 
grot  rid  of.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  the  *  new  way 
of  ideas '  had  only  to  be  made  consistent  with  itself,  and  the 
oppressive  shadow  must  vanish.  Ideas,  according  to  that 
new  way  (or,  to  speak  less  ambiguously,  feelings)  make  up 
our  experience,  and  they  are  not  matter.  Let  us  get  rid, 
then,  of  the  self-contradictor^T  assumption  that  they  are  either 
copies  of  matter — copies  of  that,  of  which  it  is  the  sole  and 
simple  differentia  that  it  is  not  an  idea,  or  its  effects — 
effects  of  that  which  can  only  be  described  as  the  unknown 
opposite  of  the  only  efficient  power  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted— and  what  becomes  of  the  philosopher's  blind  and 
dead  substitute  for  the  living  and  knowing  God  P  It  was 
one  thing,  however,  to  show  the  contradictions  involved  in 
lake's  doctrine  of  matter,  another  effectively  to  replace 
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it.  To  the  latter  end  Berkeley  cannot  be  said  to  have  made 
any  permanent  contribution.  That  explicit  reduction  of 
ideas  to  feelings  ^  particular  in  time/  which  was  his  great 
weapon  of  destruction,  was  incompatible  with  his  doing  so. 
He  adds  nothing  to  the  philosophy,  which  he  makes  con- 
sistent with  itself,  while  by  making  it  consistent  he  empties 
it  of  three  parts  of  its  suggestivenees.  His  doctrine,  in  short, 
is  merely  Locke  purged,  and  Locke  pui^ed  is  no  Locke. 
What  is  156.  The  question  which  he  mainly  dealt  with  may  be  stated 

reUtion  of  ^  general  terms  as  that  of  the  relation  between  the  mind  and 
mind  and  the  external  world.  Under  this  general  statement,  however, 
are  covered  several  distinct  questions,  the  confusion  between 
which  has  been  a  great  snare  for  philosophers — questions  as 
to  the  relations  (a)  between  a  sensitive  and  non-sensitive 
body,  {b)  between  tiiought  and  its  object,  (c)  between  thought 
and  something  only  qualified  as  the  negation  of  thought. 
The  last  question,  it  will  be  observed,  is  what  the  second 
becomes  upon  a  certain  notion  being  formed  of  what  the 
object  of  thought  must  be.  Upon  his  notion  being  discarded 
a  further  question  (d),  also  covered  by  the  above  general 
statement,  must  still  remain  as  to  the  relation  between 
thought,  as  in  each  man,  and  the  world  which  he  does  not 
make,  but  which,  in  some  sort,  makes  him  what  he  is.  In 
what  follows,  these  questions,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  will  be 
referred  to  symbolically. 
Confaaiona  167.  Locke's  doctrine  of  matter,  as  we  have  seen,  involves 
Lwke's  a  confusion  between  (a)  and  (6).  The  feeling  of  touch  in 
paateriai-  virtue  of  an  intellectual  interpretation — iwteUechtdl  because 
implying  the  action  of  the  mind  as  (according  to  Locke)  the 
source  of  ideas  pf  relation — becomes  the  idea  of  solidiiy,  ».e. 
tho  idea  of  a  relation  between  bodies  in  the  way  of  impulse 
and  resistance.  But  the  fimction  of  the  intellect  in  con- 
stituting the  relation  is  ignored.  Under  cover  of  the 
ambiguous  ^  idea,'  which  stands  alike  for  a  nervous  irrita- 
tion and  the  intellectual  interpretation  thereof,  the  feeling 
of  touch  and  conception  of  solidiiy  are  treated  as  one  and  the 
same.  Thus  the  true  eaneeived  outwardness  of  body  to  body 
— an  outwardness  whicsh  thought,  as  the  source  of  relations, 
can  alone  constitute — ^becomes  first  an  imaginary /e2^  out- 
wardness of  body  to  the  organs  of  touch,  and  then,  by  a 
further  fallacy — these  organs  being  confused  with  the  mind 
— an  outwardness  of  body  to  mind,  which  we  need  only  kick 
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a  stone  to  be  sure  of.  Meanwhile  the  consideration  of 
question  (d)  necessitates  the  belief  that  the  real  world  does 
not  come  and  go  with  each  man's  fleetiog  consciousness, 
and  no  distinction  being  recognised  between  conscionsness 
as  fleeting  and  conscionsness  as  permanent,  or  between  feel- 
ing and  thought,  the  real  world  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the 
absolute  opposite  of  thought  and  its  work.  This  opposition 
combines  with  the  supposed  externality  of  body  to  mind  to 
give  the  notion  that  body  is  the  real.  The  qualities  which 
'  the  mind  finds  inseparable  from  body  *  thus  become  quali- 
ties which  would  exist  all  the  same  *  whether  there  were  a 
perceiying  mind  or  no,'  and  are  primarily  real ;  while  such  as 
consist  in  our  feelings,  though  real  in  so  far  as, '  not  being  of 
our  own  making,  they  imply  the  action  of  things  without 
us,'  are  yet  only  secondarily  so  because  this  action  is  relative 
to  something  which  is  not  body.  Then,  finally,  by  a  re- 
newed confusion  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  its 
object  with  that  between  body  and  body,  qualities,  which  are 
credited  with  a  primary  reality  as  independent  of  and  anti- 
thetical to  the  mind,  are  brought  within  it  again  as  ideas. 
They  are  supposed  to  copy  themselves  upon  it  by  impact  and 
impression ;  and  that  not  in  touch  merely,  but  (visual  feel- 
ings being  interpreted  by  help  of  the  same  conception)  in 
Bight  also. 

158.  Such  ^  materialism '  invites  two  different  methods  of  Two  ways 
attack.     On  the  one  hand  its  recognised  principle,  that  all  ^^^*['°« 
intellectual  *  superinduction '  upon  simple  feeling  is  a  de-  Berkeley 
parture  from  the  real,  may  be  insisted  on,  and  it  maybe  chooaeethe 
shown  that  it  is  only  by  such  superinduction  that  simple  obvioufi. 
feeling  becomes  a  feeling  of  body.    Matter,  then,  with  all 
its  qualities,  is  a  fiction  except  so  far  as  these  can  be  re- 
duced to  simple  feelings.     Such  in  substance  was  Berkeley's 
short  method  with  the  materialists.    In  his  early  life  it 
seemed  to  him    sufficient   for   the  purposes   of   orthodox 
'spiritualism,'  because,  having  posed  ^e  materialist,  he 
took  the  moral  and  spiritual  attributes  of  God  as  *  revealed,' 
without  enquiring  into  the  possibility  of  such  revelation  to 
a  merely  sensitive  consciousness.      As  he  advanced,  other 
questions,  fatal  to  the  constructive  value  of  his  original 
method,  began  to  force  themselves  upon  him.     Granting 
that  intellectual  superinduction = fiction,  how  is  the  fiction 
possible  to  a  mind  which  cannot  originate  9    Exclude  from 
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realit;  all  that  such  fiction  constitutes,  and  what  remains  to 
be  real  P  These  qaestions,  however,  though  their.  e£Fect  on 
his  mind  appears  in  the  later  sections  of  his  ^  Siris/  he  neyer 
systematically  pursued.  He  thus  missed  the  true  method 
of  attack  on  materialism — ^th^  only  one  that  does  not  build 
again  that  which  it  destroys — the  method  which  allows  that 
matter  is  real  but  only  so  in  virtue  of  that  intellectual  super- 
induction  upon  filing  without  which  there  could  be  for  ua 
no  reality  at  all :  that  t)ms  it  is  indeed  opposed  to  thought, 
but  only  by  a  position  which  is  thought^s  own  act.  For  the 
development  of  such  views  Berkeley  had  not  patience  in  his 
youth  nor  leisure  in  his  middle  life.  Whatever  he  may  have 
suggested,  all  that  he  logically  achieved  was  an  exposure  of 
the  equivocation  between  feeling  and  felt  body ;  and  of  this 
the  next  result,  as  appears  in  Hume,  was  a  doctrine  which 
indeed  delivers  mind  from  dependence  on  matter,  but  only 
by  reducing  it  in  effect  to  a  succession  of  feelings  which 
cannot  know  themselves. 
His  ac-  ^^^'  I*  "^^  upon  the  extension  of  the  metaphor  of  impres* 

count  of      sion  to  sight  as  well  as  touch,  and  the  consequent  notion 
tion^-       ^^^^  body,   with  its    inseparable  qualities,  revealed  itself 
iween         through  both  senses,  that  Berkeley  first  fiuitened.     Is   it 
tilo^bie  "^  evident,  as  Locke  supposed  it  to  be,  that  men  *  perceive  by 
their  sight'  not  colours  merely,  but  *a  distance  between 
bodies  of  different  colours  and  between  parts  of  the  same 
body ' ; '  in  other  words,   situation  and  magnitude  9      To 
show  that  they  do  not  is  the  purpose  of  Berkeley's  '  Essay 
towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision.'    He  starts  from  two 
principles  which  he  takes  as  recognised:    one,  that  the 

*  proper  and  immediate  object  of  sight  is  colour';  the  other, 
that  distance  from  the  eye,  or  distance  in  the  line  of  vision, 
is  not  immediately  seen.  If,  then,  situation  and  magnitude 
are  ^  properly  and  immediately '  seen,  they  must  be  qualities 
of  colour.  Now  in  one  sense,  according  to  Berkeley,  they  are 
so:  in  other  words,  there  is  such  a  thing  as vmbZe extension. 
We  see  lights  and  colours  in  ^  sundry  situations '  as  well  as 

*  in  degrees  of  faintness  and  clearness,  confrision  and  dis- 
tinctness.' ( Theory  of  Vision,  sec.  77.)  We  also  see  objects 
as  made  up  of  certain  '  quantities  of  coloured  points,'  i.e. 
as  having  visible  magnitude.     (Ibid.  sec.  54.)     But  situation 

'  Locke,  £88ay  ii.  chap.  ziii.  sec.  2. 
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and  magnitude  as  viMle  are  not  external,  not  ^  qualities  of  We  do  not 
body/  nor  do  they  represent  by  any  necessary  connection  the  J^Jj^t^ 
situation  BXid  magnitude  that  are  truly  qualities  of  body,  the  mind, 
'  without  the  mind  and  at  a  distance.'    These  are  tangible. 
Distance  in  all  its  forms — as  distance  from  the  eye ;  as  dis- 
tance between  parts  of  the  same  body,  or  magnitude ;  and  as 
distance  of  body  from  body,  or  situation — is  tangible.    What 
a  man  means  when  he  says  that  '  he  sees  this  or  that  thing 
at  a  distance  '  is  that  ^  what  he  sees  suggests  to  his  under- 
standing that  after  having  passed  a  certain  distance,  to  be 
measured  by  the  motion  of  his  body  which  is  perceiyable  by 
touch,  he  shall  come  to  perceive  such  and  such  tangible 
ideas  which  have  been  usually  connected  with  such  and  such 
visible  ideas '  (Ibid.  sec.  45).    On  the  same  principle  we  are 
said  to  see  the  magnitude  and  situation  of  bodies.     Owing 
to  long  experience  of  the  connection  of  these  tangible  ideas 
with  visible   ones,  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  and  their 
degrees  of  faintness  and  clearness,  of  confusion  and  distinct- 
ness, enable  us  to  form  a  '  sudden  and  true '  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  former  {ue.  of  bodies) ;   even  as  visible 
situation  enables  us  to  form  a  like  estimate  of  the  ^  situa- 
tion of  things  outward  and  tangible'  (Ibid.  sees.  56  and  99). 
The  connection,  however,  between  the  two  sets  of  ideas, 
Berkeley  insists,  is  habitual  only,  not  necessary.    As  Hume 
afterwards  said  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  efifect,  it  is  not 
constituted  by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  related.^    13ie  visible 
ideas,  that  as  a  matter  of  fisust  '  suggest  to  us  the  various 
inagnitudes  of  external  objects  before  we  touch  them,  might 
have  suggested  no  such  thing.'    That  would  really  have  been 
the  case  had  our  eyes  been  so  framed  as  that  the  maadmvm 
^ntSnle  should  be  less  than  the  mmimiMn  tangibUe ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  constant  experience,  the  greater  visible  extension 
suggests  sometimes  a  greater,  sometimes  a  less,  tangible  ex- 
tension according  to  the  degree  of  its  strength  or  fiEuntness, 
^  heing  in  its  own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into  our  minds 
the  idea  of  small  or  great  or  no  size  at  all,  just  as  the  words 
of  a  language  are  in  tiieir  own  nature  indifferent  to  signify 
this  or  that  thing,  or  nothing  at  all.'     (Ibid.  sees.  62-64.) 

160.  So  £Etr,  then,  the  conclusion  merely  is  that  body  as  oor  yet 
external,  and  space  as  a  relation  between  bodies  or  parts  of  ^^^  ^^^ . 
^  ^jy  are  not  both  seen  and  felt,  but  felt  only ;  in  other 

>  See  below,  paragraph  283. 
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The  *6886'  words,  that  it  is  onlj  through  the  organs  of  touch  that  we 
the'^^"  receive,  strictly  speaking,  impressions  from  without.  This 
dpi;  is  all  that  the  Essay  on  Vision  goes  to  show ;  but  aocordingf 

to  the  'Principles  of  Human  Knowledge'  this  conclusion 
was  merely  provisional.  The  object  of  touch  does  not,  any 
more  than  the  object  of  sight,  *  exist  without  the  mind,'  nor 
is  it '  the  image  of  an  external  thing.'  *  In  strict  trutii  the 
ideas  of  sight,  when  by  them  we  apprehend  distance  and 
things  placed  at  a  distance,  do  not  suggest  or  mark  out  to- 
ns things  actually  existing  at  a  distance,  but  only  admonish 
us  what  ideas  of  touch  will  be  imprinted  in  our  minds  at 
such  and  such  distances  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  such 
and  such  actions '  (*  Principles  of  H.  K.'  sec.  44).  Whether, 
then,  we  speak  of  visible  or  tangible  objects,  the  object  i«  the 
idea,  its  ^  esse  is  the  percipi.'  Body  is  not  a  thing  separate 
from  the  idea  of  touch,  yet  revealed  by  it ;  so  far  as  it  exists 
at  aU,  it  must  either  be  that  idea  or  be  a  succession  of  ideas 
of  which  that  idea  is  suggestive.  It  follows  that  the  notion 
of  the  real  which  identifies  it  with  matter,  as  something  ex- 
ternal to  and  independent  of  consciousness,  and  which  derives 
the  reality  of  ideas  from  their  relation  to  body  as  thus  out- 
ward, must  disappear.  Must  not,  then,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  and  fantastic,  between  dreams  and  facts, 
disappear  with  it?  What  meaning  is  there  in  asking 
whether  any  given  idea  is  real  or  not,  unless  a  reference  is 
implied  to  something  other  than  the  idea  itself  9 
What  then  170.  Berkeley's  theory,  no  less  than  Locke's,  requires  such 
becomes  of  reference.  He  insists,  as  much  as  Locke  does,  on  the  difiPer- 
between^  cucc  between  ideas  of  imagination  which  do,  and  those  of 
reality  and  sense  which  do  not,  depend  on  our  own  will.  ^  It  is  no 
^  more  than  willing,  and  straightway  this  or  that  idea  arises 
in  my  fancy ;  and  by  the  same  power  it  ia  obliterated  and 
makes  way  for  another.'  But  ^when  in  broad  daylight  I 
open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  choose  whether  I 
shall  see  or  no,  or  to  determine  what  particular  objects  shall 
present  themselves  to  my  view.'  Moreover  *the  ideas  of 
sense  are  more  strong,  lively,  and  distinct  than  those  of  the 
imagination;  they  have  likewise  a  steadiness,  order,  and 
coherence,  and  are  not  excited  at  random  as  those  which  are 
the  effects  of  human  wills  often  are,  but  in  a  regular  train 
and  series'  (Ibid.  sees.  28-30).  These  characteristics  of 
ideas  of  sense,  however,  do  not  with  Berkeley,  any  more  than 
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with  Locke,  properly  speakiiig,  constHute  iheir  reality.  This 
lies  in  their  relation  to  something  else,  of  which  these  cha- 
racteristics are  the  tests.  The  difiPerence  between  the  two 
writers  lies  in  their  several  views  as  to  what  this  ^  something 
else '  is.  With  Locke  it  was  body  or  matter,  as  proximately, 
though  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  Will,  the  *  imprinter ' 
of  those  most  lively  ideas  which  we  cannot  make  for  oar- 
selves.  His  followers  insisted  on  the  proximate,  while  they 
ignored  the  ultimate,  reference.  Hence,  as  Berkeley  con- 
ceived, their  Atheism,  which  he  could  cut  from  under  their  feet 
by  the  simple  plan  of  eliminating  the  proximate  reference 
altogether,  and  thus  showing  that  Gk)d,  not  matter,  is  the  im- 
mediate *  imprinter '  of  ideas  on  the  senses  and  the  suggester 
ofsuch  ideas  of  imagination  as  the  ideas  of  sense,  in  virtue  of 
habitual  association,  constantly  introduce  (Ibid.  sec.  88). 

171.  To  eliminate  the  reference  to  matter  might  seem  to  The  real « 
be  more  easy  than  to  substitute  for  it  a  reference  to  God.  q^^** 
If  the  object  of  the  idea  is  only  the  idea  itself,  does  not  all  causea. 
determination  by  relation  logically  disappear  from  the  idea^ 
except  (perhaps)  such  as  consists  in  the  fact  of  its  sequence 
or  antecedence  to  other  ideas  P  This  issue  was  afterwards  to 
be  tried  by  Hume — ^with  what  consequences  to  science  and 
religion  we  shall  see.  Berkeley  avoids  it  by  insisting  that 
the  *  percipi,'  to  which  *  esse '  is  equivalent,  implies  reference 
to  a  mind.  At  first  sight  this  reference,  as  common  to  all 
ideas  alike,  would  not  seem  to  avail  much  as  a  basis  either 
for  a  distinction  between  the  real  and  fantastic  or  for  any 
Theism  except  such  as  would  ^  entitle  Grod  to  all  our  fancies.' 
If  it  is  to  serve  Berkeley's  purpose,  we  must  suppose  the  idea 
to  carry  with  it  not  merely  a  relation  to  mind  but  a  relation 
to  it  as  its  effect,  and  the  conscious  subject  to  carry  with 
him  Buch  a  distinction  between  his  own  mind  and  Grod's  as 
leads  him  to  refer  his  ideas  to  God's  mind  as  their  cause  when 
tiiey  are  lively,  distinct  and  coherent,  but  when  they  are  other- 
'^ise,  to  his  own.  And  this,  in  substance,  is  Berkeley's  sup- 
position. To  show  the  efScient  power  of  mind  he  appeals  to 
our  consciousness  of  ability  to  produce  at  will  ideas  of  im- 
agination; to  show  that  there  is  a  divine  mind,  distinct 
from  our  own,  he  appeals  to  our  consciousness  of  inability  to 
produce  ideas  of  sense.  Ib  it  then 

172.  Even  those  least  disposed  to  '  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  buccbb- 
&  grin '  have  found  his  doctrine  of  the  real,  which  is  also  his  fl^eU^s  ? 
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docixine  of  God,  '  unsatis&ctoiy.'  By  the  real  world  tiiey 
are  accustomed  to  understand  something  which — ^at  least  in 
respect  of  its  *  elements '  or  *  conditions '  or  '  laws  * — ^perma- 
nently is;  though  the  combinations  of  the  elements,  the 
events  which  flow  from  the  conditions,  the  manifestations  of 
the  laws,  may  never  be  at  one  time  what  they  will  be  at  the 
next.  But  according  to  the  Berkeleian  doctrine  the  perma- 
nent seems  to  disappear :  the  *  is  *  gives  place  to  a  '  has 
been '  and  '  will  be/  K I  say  {SuktucAs)  *  there  is  a  body/  I 
must  mean  according  to  it  that  a  feeling  has  just  occurred 
to  me,  which  has  been  so  constantly  followed  by  certain  other 
feelings  that  it  suggests  a  lively  expectation  of  these.  The 
suggestive  feeling  alone  isy  and  it  is  ceasing  to  be.  If  this  is 
the  true  account  of  propositions  suggested  by  everyone's 
constantly-recurrent  experience,  what  are  we  to  malce  of 
scientific  truths,  e.g.  *  a  body  will  change  its  place  sooner 
than  let  another  enter  it,*  *  planets  move  in  ellipses,'  *  the 
square  on  the  hypotheneuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  on  the 
sides.'  In  these  cases,  too,  does  the  present  reality  lie 
merely  in  a  feeling  experienced  by  this  or  that  scientific  man, 
and  to  him  suggestive  of  other  feelings  9  Does  the  proposi- 
tion that  'planets  move  in  ellipses'  mean  that  to  some 
watcher  of  llie  skies,  who  understands  Kepler's  laws,  a  cer* 
tain  perception  of  *  visible  extension  '  {i.e.  of  colour  or  light 
and  shade)  not  only  suggests,  as  to  others,  a  particular 
expectation  of  other  feelings,  which  expectation  is  called  a 
planet,  but  a  further  expectation,  not  shared  by  the  multitude, 
of  feelings  suggesting  successive  situations  of  the  visible  ex- 
tension, which  further  expectation  is  called  elliptical  motion? 
Such  an  explanation  of  general  propositions  would  be  a  form 
of  the  doctrbie  conveniently  named  after  Protagoras — ^aXnOh 
h  iK€urr<p  itcdcrroTS  So/cgt* — a  doctrine  which  the  vindicators 
of  Berkeley  are  careful  to  tell  us  we  must  not  confound  with 
his.  The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  Berkeley  him- 
self admits  the  doctrine,  but  whether  or  no  it  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  method  which  he  uses  for  the  overthrow 
of  materialists  and  '  mathematical  Atheists  '  ? 
Berkeley  173.  His  purpose  was  the  maintenance  of  Theism,  and  a 

l^m^^  true  instinct  told  him  that  pure  Theism,  as  distinct  from 
fusion  nature-worship  and  dsemonism,  has  no  philosophical  founda- 
thought  ^ODy  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  nothing  real  apart 
*rfsl  ^^'     ^^™  thought.     But  in  the  hurry  of  theologfical  advocacy, 
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and  nnder  the  influence  of  a  misleading  terminology,  he 
failed  to  distingoish  this  true  proposition — ^there  is  nothing 
real  apart  from  thoaght — from  this  false  one,  its  yirtnal 
contradictory — ^there  is  nothing  other  than  feeling.    The 
confasion  was  covered,  if  not  caused,  by  the  ambiguity,  often 
noticed^  in  the  use  of  the  term  *  idea/    This  to  Berkeley's 
generation  stood  alike  for  feeling  proper,  which  to  the  subject 
that  merely  feels  is  neither  outer  nor  inner,  because  not  re- 
femng  itself  to  either  mind  or  thing,  and  for  conception,  or 
an  object  thought  of  under  relations.    According  to  Locke, 
pain,  colour,  solidity,  are  all  ideas  equally  with  each  other  and 
equally  with  the  idea  of  pain,  idea  of  colour,  idea  of  solidity. 
If  all  alike,  however,  wore  feelings  proper,  there  would  be  no 
world  either  to  exist  or  be  spoken  of.     Locke  virtually  saves  it 
bj  two  suppositions,  each  incompatible  with  the  equivalence 
of  idea  to  feeling,  and  implying  the  conversion  of  it  into  con- 
ception as  above  defined.    One  is  that  there  are  abstract  ideas ; 
the  other  that  there  are  primary  qualities  of  which  ideas  are 
copies,  but  which  do  not  come  and  go  with  our  feelings.    The 
latter  supposition  gives  a  world  that  ^really  exists,'  the  former 
a  world  that  may  be  known  and  spoken  of;  but  neither  can 
maintain  itself  without  a  theory  of  conception  which  is  not 
forthcoming  in  Locke  himself.     We  need  not  traverse  again 
the  contradictions  which  according  to  his  statement  they 
involve — contradictions  which,  under  whatever  disguise,  must 
attach  to  every  philosophy  tbsA  admits  a  reality  either  in  PorLocke'e 
thmgs  as  apart  from  thought  or  in  thought  as  apart  from  'idea  of  a 
things,  and  only  disappear  when  the  thing  as  thought  of,  and  sub^tut^es 
through  thought  individualised  by  the  relations  which  consti-  'idea' 
tute  its  community  with  the  universe,  is  recognised  as  alone  "™P^y 
the  real    Misled  by  the  phrase  ^  idea  of  a  thing,'  we  &ncy 
that  idea  and  thing  have  each  a  separate  reality  of  their  own, 
and  then  puzzle  ourselves  with  questions  as  to  how  the  idea 
can  represent  the  thing — how  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
can  be  copies  of  them,  and  how,  if  the  real  thing  of  experience 
be  merely  individual,  a  general  idea  can  be  abstracted  from 
it  These  questions  Berkeley  asked  and  found  unanswerable. 
There  were  then  two  ways  of  dealing  with  them  before  him. 
One  was  to  supersede  them  by  a  truer  view  of  thought  and 
its  object,  as  together  in  essential  correlation  constituting  the 
1^;  but  this  way  he  did  not  take.     The  other  was  to  avoid 
them  by  merging  both  thing  and  idea  in  the  indifference  of 
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simple  feeling.  For  a  xnerelj  sentient  being,  it  is  trae — ^for 
one  who  did  not  think  upon  his  feelings — ^the  oppositions  of 
inner  and  outer,  of  subjective  and  objective,  of  fontastic  and 
real,  would  not  exist ;  but  neither  would  knowledge  or  a 
world  to  be  known.  That  such  oppositions,  misunderstood, 
may  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  human  spirit,  the  experience 
of  current  coniroversy  and  its  spiritual  effects  might  alone 
suffice  to  convince  us ;  but  the  philosophical  deliverance  can 
only  lie  in  the  recognition  of  thought  as  their  author,  not  in 
the  attempt  to  obliterate  them  by  the  reduction  of  thought 
and  its  world  to  feeling — ^an  attempt  which  contradicts  itself, 
since  it  virtually  admits  their  existence  while  it  renders  them 
unaccountable. 
Which,  if  17^*  That  Berkeley's  was  such  an  attempt,  looking  merely 
idea « feel-  to  his  treatment  of  primary  qualities  and  abstract  ideas,  we 
my  Tdth  certainly  could  not  doubt :  though,  since  language  does  not 
space  and  allow  of  its  consistent  statement,  and  Berkeley  was  quite 
^'  ready  to  turn  the  exigencies  of  language  to  account,  passages 
logically  incompatible  with  it  may  easily  be  found  in  him. 
The  hasty  reader,  when  he  is  told  that  body  or  distance  are 
suggested  by  feelings  of  sight  and  touch  rather  than  immedi- 
ately seen,  accepts  the  doctrine  without  scruple,  because  he 
supposes  that  which  is  suggested  to  be  a  present  reality, 
though  not  at  present  felt.  But  if  not  at  present  felt  it  is 
not  according  to  Berkeley  an  idea,  therefore  'without  the 
mind,'  therefore  an  impossibility.^  That  which  is  suggested, 
then,  must  itself  be  a  feeling  which  consists  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  other  feelings.  Distance,  and  body,  as  m^ggested,  can  be 
no  more  than  such  an  expectation ;  and  as  iiciudlly  extstingy 
no  more  than  the  actual  succession  of  the  expected  feelings — 
a  succession  of  which,  as  of  every  succession,  '  no  two  parts 
exist  together.' '  There  is  no  time,  then,  at  which  it  can  be 
said  that  distance  and  body  exist. 
Redoes  175.  This,  it  may  seem,  however  inconsistent  with  the 

^.®J®°      doctrine  of  primary  qualities,  is  little  more  than  the  result 
them  as       which  Locke  himself  comes  to  in  his  Fourth  Book ;  since,  if 
'abstract     < actual  present  succession'  forms  our  only  knowledge  of  real 
existence,  there  could  be  no  time  at  which  distance  and  body 
might  be  hruywn  as  really  existing.     But  Locke,  as  we  have 

>  Beference  is  here  merely  made  to  and  '  relations '  as  objects  of  knowledge 

thedodtrine  by  which  Berkeley  disposes  being  postponed, 
of  '  piattw/  the  consideration  of  its  ro-  '  LodLe,  Book  n.  chap.  xy.  seo,  1. 

concilability  with  his  doctrine  of  'spirits* 
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seen,  is  able  to  save  mathematical,  thongfa  not  physical,  know- 
ledge from  the  consequences  of  this  admission  by  his  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas — ^^  ideas  removed  in  onr  thoughts  from  parti- 
cular existence' — whose  agreement  or  disagreement  is  stated 
in  propositions  which  'concern  not  existence/  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  general  without  becoming  either  uncertain  or 
uninstructiye.  This  doctrine  Berkeley  expressly  rejects  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  perceive  separately  that  which 
could  not  exist  separately  ('Principles  of  Human  Biiowledge,' 
Introduction,  sec.  10) ;  a  ground  which  to  the  ordinary  reader 
seems  satisfactory  because  he  has  no  doubt,  and  Berkeley's 
instances  do  not  suggest  a  doubt,  as  to  the  present  existence 
of  *  individual  objects ' — ^this  man,  this  horse,  this  body.  But 
with  Berkeley  to  exist  means  to  be  felt  ('  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,'  sec.  3),  and  the  feelings,  which  I  name  a  body, 
being  successive,  its  existence  must  be  in  succession  likewise. 
The  limitation,  then,  of  possibility  of  '  conception'  by  possi- 
bility of  existence,  means  that '  conception,'  too,  is  reduced 
to  a  succession  of  feelings. 

176.  Berkeley,  then,  as  a  consequence  of  the  methods  by  On  the 
which  he  disposes  at  once  of  the  *real  existence '  and  *  abstract  "H^™®  l^"- 
idea  of  matter,'  has  to  meet  the  following  questions : — How  ^manent 
are  either  reality  or  knowledge  possible  without  permanent  'T^**!^"?. 
relations  P  and.  How  can  feelings,  of  which  one  is  over  before  appear, 
the  next  begins,  constitute  or  represent  a  world  of  permanent 
relations?     The  difficulty  becomes  more  obvious,  though  not 
more  serious,  when  the  relations  in  question  are  not  merely 
themselves  permanent,  as  are  those  between  natural  pheno- 
mena, but  are  relations  between  permanent  parts  like  those  of 
apace.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  its  doctrine  of  geometry  is  the 
most  easily  assailable  point  of  the  '  sensational '  philosophy. 
liOcke  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  duration  as 
got,  the  one  from  the  permanent  parts  of  space,  the  other 
'from  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing  parts  of  succes- 
sion.' '    He  afterwards  prefers  to  oppose  the  term  ''  expansion' 
to  'duration,'  as  bringing  out  more  clearly  than  *  space '  the 
opposition  of  relation  between  permanent  facts  to  that  be- 
tween *  fleeting  successive  facts  which  never  exist  together.' 
How,  then,  can  a  consciousness,  consisting  simply  of '  fleeting 
Buccessive  facts,'  either  be  or  represent  that  of  which  the 
differentia  is  that  its  facts  are  permanent  and  co- exist? 

*  Book  n.  chap.  xiv.  sec.  1. 


Been. 
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Bj  making  177.  This  crucial  question  in  regard  to  extension  does  not 
relations  of  ^^^^  ^^^T^  to  Lave  Suggested  itself  to  Berkeley.  The  reajson 
coloured  why  is  not  far  to  seek.  Professor  Fraser,  in  his  valnable 
S^rbsieT  edition,  represents  him  as  meaning  by  risible  extension 
represents  '  colonred  experience  in  sense/  and  by  tangible  extension 
relation  as  i  resistent  experience  in  sense.* '  No  fault  can  be  found  with 
this  interpretation,  but  the  essential  question,  which  Berkeley 
does  not  fairly  meet^  is  whether  the  experience  in  each  case 
is  complete  in  a  single  feeling  or  consists  in  a  succession  of 
feelings.  If  in  a  single  feeling,  it  clearly  is  not  extension,  as 
a  relation  between  parts,  at  all ;  if  in  a  succession  of  feelings, 
it  is  only  extension  because  a  synthetic  principle,  which  is 
not  itself  one  of  the  feelings,  but  equally  present  to  them  aU, 
transforms  them  into  permanent  parts  of  which  each  quali- 
fies the  other  by  outwardness  to  it.  Berkeley  does  not  see 
the  necessity  of  such  a  principle,  because  he  allows  himself 
to  suppose  extension — at  any  rate  visible  extension — to  be 
constituted  by  a  single  feeling.  Having  first  pronounced  that 
the  proper  object  of  sight  is  colour,  he  quietiy  substitutes  for 
this  sitriations  of  colour,  degrees  of  strength  and  faintness  in 
colour,  and  quantities  of  coloured  points,  as  if  these,  inter- 
changeably with  mere  colour,  were  properly  objects  of  sight 
and  perceived  in  single  acts  of  vision.  Now  if  by  object  of 
sight  were  meant  something  other  than  the  sensation  itself — 
something  which  to  a  thinking  being  it  suggests  as  its  cause 
— ^there  would  be  no  harm  in  this  language,  but  neither 
would  there  be  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  proper  object 
of  sight  is  colour,  for  distinguishing  visible  fk>m  tangible 
extension,  or  for  denying  that  the  outwardness  of  body  to 
body  is  seen.  Such  restrictions  and  distinctions  have  no 
meaning,  unless  by  sight  is  meant  the  nervous  irritation, 
the  affection  of  the  visual  organ,  as  it  is  to  a  merely  feeling 
subject ;  yet  in  the  very  passages  where  he  makes  tiiem,  by 
saying  that  we  see  situations  and  degrees  of  colour,  and  quan- 
tities of  coloured  points,  Berkeley  converts  sight  into  a  judg- 
ment of  extensive  and  intensive  quantity.  He  thus  &ils  to 
discern  that  the  transition  from  colour  to  coloured  extension 
cannot  be  made  without  on  the  one  hand  either  the  presen- 

>  Soe  Erasei^s  Berkeley,  *  Theoiy  of  otherwise  have  thought  neoessaiy,  he- 
Vision,*  note  42.  I  may  nero  saj  that  cause  Professor  Eraser  has  supplied,  in 
I  haye  gone  into  less  detail  in  my  ac-  the  way  of  explanation  of  it,  all  that  a 
count  of  Berkeley's  system  than  I  should  student  can  require. 
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tation  of  successive  pictures  or  (wMcli  comes  to  the  same) 
sacoessire  acts  of  attention  to  a  single  picture,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  synthesis  of  the  suecessiye  presentations  as  mu- 
taallj  qualified  parts  of  a  whole.  In  other  words,  he  ignores 
the  work  of  thought  involved  in  the  constitution  alike  of 
coloured  and  tangible  extension^  and  in  virtue  of  which  alone 
either  is  extension  at  all. 

178.  But  though  he  does  not  scruple  to  substitute  for  colour  stiu  he 
situations  and  quantities  of  coloured  points,  these  do  not  with  ^^**jg^** 
him  constitute  space,  which  he  takes  according  to  Locke's  constituted 
account  of  it  to  be  *  distance  between  bodies  or  parts  of  the  ^^^j^^  ^f 
same  body.'  This,  according  to  his  *  Theory  of  Vision,'  is  feelings. 
tangible  extension,  and  this  again  is  alone  the  object  of  geo- 
metry. A^  in  that  treatise  a  difference  is  stiU  supposed  between 
tangible  extension  and  the  feeling  of  touch,  the  question  does 
not  there  necessarily  arise  whether  the  tactual  experience,  that 
constitutes  this  extension,  is  complete  in  a  single  feeling  or 
only  in  a  succession  of  feelings ;  but  when  in  the  subse- 
quent treatise  the  difference  is  effaced,  it  is  decided  by  impli- 
cation that  the  experience  is  successive : '  and  all  received 
modifications  of  the  theory,  which  assign  to  a  locomotive  or 
muscular  sense  the  office  which  Berkeley  roughly  assigned  to 
tonchy  make  the  same  implication  still  moi'e  clearly.  Now  in 
the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  a  synthetic  principle,  in 
relation  to  which  the  successive  experience  becomes  what  it 
is  not  in  itself,  this  means  nothing  else  than  that  space  is  a 
succession  of  feelings,  which  again  means  that  space  is  not 
space,  not  a  qualification  of  bodies  or  parts  of  body  by  mutual 
externality,  since  to  such  qualification  it  is  necessary  that 
bodies  or  their  parts  coexist.  Thus,  in  his  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  externality  as  independence  of  the  mind^  he  has  really  got 
rid  of  it  as  a  relation  between  bodies,-  and  in  so  doing  (how- 
eyer  the  result  may  be  disguised)  has  logically  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  geometry  and  physics. 

179.  Of  this  result  he  himself  shows  no  suspicion.     He  if  so,  it  is 
professes  to  be  able,  without  violence  to  his  doctrine,  to  accept  "5^",^^^ 
the  sciences  as  they  stand,  except  so  far  as  they  rest  upon  Berkeley 
the  needless  and  unmeaning  assumptions  (as  he  reckoned  thinks  it  is 

*  'Principles  of  Human  Knowledge/      able,  this  may  hare  helped  to  disgniBd  '  pure' 
MC.  44.    It  will  be  obflerred  that  in      from  him  the  full  monstrosity  of  the   «P*<^®- 
that  passage  Berkeley  uses  the  term      doctrine,  *  space  is  a  succession  of  feel- 
' distance/  not '  space/  and  though  with      ings/  which,  stated  in  that  form,  must 
bim  the  terms  are  strictly  interchange-      surely  have  scandalised  him. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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BpoM  and  them)  of  pure  space  and  its  inSnite  divisibility.  The  trath 
ftl^d'^  seems  to  be  that — at  any  rate  in  the  state  of  mind  represented 
faU  by  his  earlier  treatises — ^he  was  only  able  to  work  on  the  lines 

together,  -vehich  Locke  had  laid.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  treat  the 
primary  qualities  as  relations  constituted  by  thought,  because 
Locke  had  not  done  so.  Locke  having  treated  them  as  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind,  Berkeley  does  so  likewise,  and  for  that 
reason  feels  that  they  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  mode  of  rid- 
dance, again,  was  idrtually  determined  for  him  by  Locke. 
Locke  having  admitted  that  they  copied  themselves  in  feelings, 
the  untenable  element  in  this  supposition  had  only  to  be 
dropped  and  they  became  feelings  simply.  It  is  thus  only  so  far 
as  space  is  supposed  to  exist  after  a  mode  of  which,  according 
to  Locke  himself)  sense  coiQd  take  no  copy — m.  as  exclusive 
not  merely  of  all  colour  but  of  all  body,  and  as  infinitely  di- 
visible— ^that  Berkeley  becomes  aware  of  its  incompatibility 
with  his  doctrine.  Pure  space,  or  *  vacuum,'  to  him  means 
space  that  can  not  be  touched — a  tangible  extension  that 
is  not  tangible — and  is  therefore  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  notion  that^  though  not  touched,  it  might  be  seen,  he 
excludes,'  apparently  for  the  same  reason  which  prevents 
him  from  allowing  visible  extension  to  be  space  at  all ;  the 
reason,  namely,  that  there  is  no  ^  outness'  or  relation  of  ex- 
ternality between  the  parts  of  such  extension.  The  fiict  that 
there  can  be  no  such  relation  between  the  successive  feelings 
which  alone,  according  to  him,  constitute  *  tangible  extension,' 
he  did  not  see  to  be  equally  &tal  to  the  latter  being  in  any 
true  sense  space.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  see  that  the 
test  of  reduction  to  feeling,  by  which  he  disposed  of  the 
vcLcmmiy  disposed  of  space  altogether.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  understood  that  space  and  body  were  intelligible  rela- 
tions, which  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  the  feelings  which 
through  them  become  the  world  that  we  know,  since  it  is 
they  that  are  the  conditions  of  these  feelings  becoming  a 
knowledge,  not  the  feelings  that  are  the  condition  of  the 
relations  being  known.  Whether  they  can  be  thought  of 
apart  from  each  other — whether  the  simple  relation  of  exter- 
naliiy  between  parts  of  a  whole  can  be  thought  of  without 
the  parts  being  considered  as  solid — ^is  of  course  a  further 
question,  and  one  which  Berkeley  cannot  be  said  properly  to 
discuss  at  all,  since  the  abstraction  of  space  from  body  to  him 

■  *  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge/  mc.  116. 
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meant  its  abstraction  from  feelings  of  toucli.  The  answer  to 
it  ceases  to  be  difficnlt  as  soon  as  the  question  is  properly 
stated. 

180.  As  with  yacntun,  so  with  infinite  ditisibility.    Once  Berkdc^y 
let  it  be  understood  that  extension  is  constituted  by  the  rela-  ^iBpoBf>  of 
tion  of  externality  between  homogeneous  parts^  and  it  follows  f^^f ^ 
that  there  can  be  no  least  part  of  extensioii5  none  that  does  li™!^'^ 
not  itself  consist  of  parts ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  infinitely 
diyisible :  just  as  conversely  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no 

lasi  part  of  it,  not  having  another  outside  it ;  in  other  words, 
that  (to  use  Locke's  phrase)  it  is  infinitely  addible.  Doubt- 
less, as  Berkeley  held,  there  is  a  '  minimum  visibUe '  ^  but  this 
means  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  any  seen  colour 
disappears,  and  disappearing,  ceases  to  be  known  under  the 
relation  of  extension ;  but  it  is  only  through  a  confusion  of 
the  relation  with  the  colour  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter  is  thought  to  be  a  disappearance  of  so  much  extension.' 
It  wag,  in  short,  the  same  fidlure  to  recognise  the  true  ideality 
of  space,  as  a  relation  constituted  by  thought,  that  on  the  one 
hand  made  its  *  purity '  and  infinity  unmeaning  to  Berkeley, 
and  on  the  other  made  him  think  that,if  ptire  (sc^  irreducible  to 
feelings)  and  infinite,it  must  limit  the  Divine  perfection,either 
as  being  itself  Gk>d  or  a»  ^  something  beside  God  which  is 
eternal,  uncreated,  and  infinite'  ('  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge/ sec.  117).  Fear  of  this  result  set  him  upon  that 
method  of  resolving  space,  and  with  it  the  world  of  nature, 
into  sequent  feelings,  which,  if  it  had  been  really  susceptible 
of  logical  expression,  would  at  best  have  given  him  nothing 
bat  a-fc^  ^&ov  for  Qod.  If  he  had  been  in  less  of  a  hrurty  with 
his  philosophy,  he  might  have  found  that  the  current  tendency 
to  ^bind  QoA  in  nature  or  di£Fu8e  in  space '  required  to  be  met 
by  a  sounder  than  his  boyish  idealism — by  an  idealism  which 
giyes  space  its  due,  but  reflects  that  to  make  space  Grod,  or  a 
limitation  on  God,  is  to  subject  thought  itself  to  the  most 
superficial  of  the  relations  by  which  it  forms  the  world  that 
it  knows. 

181.  So  fitr  we  have  only  considered  Berkeley's  reduction  How  he 
of  primary  quantities,  supposed  to  be  sensible^  to  sensations  ^^^.^.^^ 
as  it  aSects  the  qualities  themselves,  rather  than  a»  it  affects  Sf^neraf 
thepossibDityofuniversal  judgments  about  them.  If,  indeed,  lu^owiedge. 

'  The  flame  remark  of  course  a|iplieB,      tangibile/    See  below,  paragraphs  265 
MutatU  WMtandU,  lo   the   '  minimum      and  260. 

l2 
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as  we  hare  found,  such  reduction  really  amounts  to  the  abso^ 
lute  obliteration  of  the  qualities,  no  further  question  can 
remain  as  to  the  possibility  of  general  knowledge  concerning* 
them.  As  Berkeley,  however,  did  not  admit  the  obliteration^ 
the  further  question  did  remain  for  him :  and  the  condition 
of  his  plausibly  answering  it  was  that  he  should  recognise 
in  the  'idea,'  as  8ul]|ject  of  predication,  that  intelligible  qualifi- 
cation by  relation  which  he  did  not  recognise  in  it  simply  as 
'idea,'  and  which  essentially  diflPerences  it  firom  feeling 
proper.  If  any  particular  *  tangible  extension,'  e,g,  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  is  only  a  feeling,  or  in  Berkeley's  own 
language, '  a  fleeting  perishable  passion ' '  not  existing  at  all, 
even  as  an  '  abstract  idea,'  except  when  some  one's  tactual 
organs  are  being  affected  in  a  certain  way — ^what  are  we 
to  make  of  such  a  general  truth  as  that  the  square  on  its 
base  is  always  eqaal  to  the  squares  on  its  sides  P  Omitting 
all  difficulties  about  the  convertibility  of  a  figure  vnth  a 
feeling,  we  find  two  questions  still  remain — How  such  sepa- 
ration can  be  made  of  the  figure  from  the  other  conditions 
of  the  tactual  experience  as  that  propositions  should  be 
possible  which  concern  the  figure  simply ;  and  how  a  single 
case  of  tactual  experience — that  in  which  the  mathematician 
finds  a  feeling  called  a  right-angled  triangle  followed  by 
another  which  he  calls  equality  between  the  squares,  &c — 
leads  in  the  absence  of  any  'necessary  connexion'  to  the 
expectation  that  the  sequence  will  always  be  the  same.*  The 
difficulty  becomes  the  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered 
that  though  the  geometrical  proposition  in  question,  according 
to  Berkeley,  concerns  the  tangible,  the  experience  which 
suggests  it  is  merely  visual. 
^  ^f^  182.  Berkeley's  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  gathered 
from  his  theory  of  general  names.  '  It  is,  I  know,'  he  says, 
'a  point  much  insisted  on,  that  all  knowledge  and  demonstra- 
tion are  about  imiversal  notions,  to  which  I  fully  agree :  but 
then  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  those  notions  are  formed 
by  abstraction — universcdityy  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend,  not 
consisting  in  the  absolute  positive  nature  or  conception  of 
anything,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  particulars 
signified  or  represented  by  it;  by  virtue  whereof  it  is  that 
things,  names,  or  notions,  being  in  their  own  nature  par^ 
tieular,  are  rendered  universal.     Thus,  when  I  demonstrate 

1  '  Principlee  of  Human  Enowledgo/  sec.  89.        *  See  abore,  pang;raph  118. 
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any  proposition  concerning  triangles,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  I  have  in  yiew  the  universal  idea  of  a  triangle ;  which  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  if  I  could  frame  an  idea  of  a  triangle 
which  was  neither  equilateral  nor  scalene  nor  equicrural; 
bat  only  that  the  particular  triangle  I  considered,  whether  of 
this  or  that  sort  it  matters  not^  doth  equally  stand  for  and 
represent  all  rectilinear  triangles  whatsoever,  and  is  in  that 
Benpe  universaL'  Thus  it  is  that  *  a  man  may  consider  a 
figure  merely  as  triangular.'  ('  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,' Introd.  sees.  15  and  16.) 

183.  In  this  passage  appear  the  beginnings  of  a  process  of  ▼aiae.M 
of  thought  which,  if  it  had  been  systematically  pursued  by  ^™^^^ 
Berkeley,   might  have  brought  him  to  understand  by  the  yersaiityof 
*percipi,'  to  which  he  pronounced  'esse'  equivalent,  defi-  ideas liee 
nitely  the  '  inteUigi.'    As  it  stands,  the  result  of  the  passage 
merely  is  that  the  triangle  (for  instance)  '  in  its  own  nature,' 
because  '  particular,'  is  not  a  possible  subject  of  general  pre- 
dication or  reasoning:  that  it  is  so  only  as  'considered'  under 
a  relation  of  resemblance  to  other  triangles  and  by  such  con- 
sideration universalized.     'In  its  own  nature,'  or  as  a  'par- 
ticular idea,'  the  triangle,  we   must  suppose,  is  so  much 
tangible  (or  visible,  as  symbolical  of  tangible)  extension,  and 
therefore  according  to  Berkeley  a  feeling.     But  a  relation,  as 
he  virtually  admits,'  is  neither  a  feeling  nor  felt.  The  triangle, 
then,  as  considered  under  relation  and  thus  a  possible  subject 
of  general  propositions,  is  quite  other  than  the  triangle  in  its 
own  nature.    This,  of  course,  is  so  far  merely  a  virtual  repeti- 
tion of  Locke's  embarrassing  doctrine  that  real  things  ai«  not 
the  things  which  we  speak  of,  and  which  are  the  subject  of 
our  sciences ;  but  it  is  a  repetition  with  two  fruitful  differences 
—one,  that  the  thing  in  its  'absolute  positive  nature'  is  more 
explicitly  identified  with  feeling;  the  other,  that  the  process, 
by  which  the  thing  thought  and  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  real  thing,  is  no  longer  one  of '  abstraction,' 
but  consists  in  consideration  of  relation.     It  is  true  that  with 
Berkeley  the  mere  feeling  has  a  '  positive  nature'  apart  from 
considered  relations,'  and  that  the  considered  relation,  by 
which  the  feeling  is  universalised,  is  only  that  of  resemblance 
between  properties  supposed  to  exist  independently  of  it.  The 
'  particular  triangle,'  reducible  to  feelings  of  touch,  has  its 

*  See  *  Frindples  of  Human  Knowledge/  sec.  89.    (2nd  edit.) 

*  See  below,  paragraph  298. 
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triftngolarity  (we  mnfit  suppose)  simply  as  a  feeling.  It  is 
only  the  resemblance  between  the  triangnlarity  in  this  and 
other  figures — ^not  the  triangalarity  itself— that  is  a  relation, 
and,  as  a  relation,  not  felt  bat  considered ;  or  in  Berkeley's 
language,  something  of  which  we  have  not  properly  an '  idea' 
but  a  *  notion.'  * 
fancies  ^^^'  ^^^  though  Berkeley  only  renders  explicit  the  diffi* 

that  each  culties  impUcit  in  Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas,  that  is  itself  a 
^tiv?  ^  great  step  taken  towards  disposing  of  them.  Once  let  the 
nature  equivocation  between  sensible  qualities  and  sensations  be  got 
^ti^""  rid  of— once  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  triangle  in  its  absolute 
nature,  as  opposed  to  the  triangle  considered,  is  merely  a 
feeling,  and  that  relations  are  not  feelings  or  felt — ^and  the 
question  must  soon  arise,  What  in  the  absence  of  all  relation 
remains  to  be  the  absolute  nature  of  the  triangle  9  It  is  a 
question  which  ultimately  admits  of  but  one  answer.  The 
triangularity  of  the  giyen  single  figure  must  be  allowed  to  be 
just  as  much  a  rel|i.tiou  as  the  resemblance,  consisting  in 
triang^ularity,  between  it  and  other  figures ;  and  if  a  relation, 
then  not  properly  felt,  but  understood.  The  *  particular' 
triangle,  if  by  that  is  meant  the  triangle  as  subject  of  a 
singular  proposition,  is  no  more  ^  particular  in  time,'  no  more 
constituted  by  the  occurrence  of  a  feeling,  than  is  the  triangle 
as  subject  of  a  general  proposition.  It  really  exists  as  con- 
stituted by  relation,  and  therefore  only  as  *  considered '  or 
Tinderstood.  In  its  existence,  as  in  the  consideration  of  it, 
the  relations  indicated  by  the  terms  '  equilateral,  equicmral 
an4  scalene,'  presuppose  the  relation  of  triangularity,  not  it 
them ;  and  for  that  reason  it  can  be  considered  apart  from 
them,  though  not  they  apart  from  it,  without  any  breach 
between  that  which  is  considered  and  that  which  really 
exists.  Thus,  too,  it  becomes  explicq.ble  that  a  single  expe* 
riment  should  wanramt  a  universal  affirmation ;  that  the 
n^athematician,  having  once  found  as  the  refiult  of  a  certain 
comparison  of  magnitudes  that  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse 
is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  sides,  without  waiting  for  re- 
peated experience  at  once  substitutes  for  the  singular  propo- 
sition, which  states  his  discovery,  a  general  one.     If  the 

*  '  Mnciplee  of  Human  Knowledge,'  way  which  he  connts  '  harboions/  bat 

Ibid,    Thia  perhaps  is  the  best  place  beonnae  the  barbarism  is  so  preTalent 

for  saying  that  it  is  not  from  any  want  that  it  seems  best  to  snbmit  to  it,  and  to 

of  respect  for  Dr.  Stirling  that  I  habitu-  use  'conception'  as  the  equivalent  of 

ally  use  'notion'  in  the  loose  popular  the  German  *  Bi^ff.' 
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Bingalar  proposition  stated  a  sensible  event  or  the  oocarrence 
of  a  feeling,. snch  substitution  would  be  inexplicable:  for  if 
that  were  the  true  account  of  the  singular  proposition,  a 
general  one  could  but  express  such  expectation  of  the  recur- 
rence of  the  event  as  repeated  experience  of  it  can  alone  give. 
Bat  a  relation  is  not  contingent  with  the  contingency  of 
feeling.  It  is  permanent  with  the  permanence  of  the  com- 
bining and  comparing  thought  which  alone  constitutes  it ; 
and  for  that  reason,  whether  it  be  recognised  as  the  result 
of  a  mathematical  construction  or  of  a  crucial  experiment  in 
physics,  the  proposition  which  states  it  must  already  be 
virtually  universaL 

185.  Of  snch  a  doctrine  Berkeley  is  rather  the  unconscious  Traces  of 
forerunner  than  the  intelligent  prophet.  It  is  precisely  upon  S^^^J^iJ" 
the  question  whether,  or  how  far,  he  recognised  the  constitu-  ism. 
tion  of  things  by  intelligible  relations,  that  the  interpretation 
of  his  early  (which  is  his  only  developed)  idealism  rests.  Is  it 
such  idealism  as  Hume's,  or  such  idealism  as  that  adum- 
brated in  some  passages  of  his  own  'Sins'?  Is  the  idea, 
^hich  is  real,  according  to  him  a  feeling  or  a  conception  9 
Has  it  a  nature  of  its  own,  consisting  simply  in  its  being  felt, 
and  which  we  afterwards  for  purposes  of  our  own  consider  in 
various  relations;  or  does  the  nature  consist  only  in  relations^ 
which  again  imply  the  action  oi  a  mind  that  is  eternal — 
present  to  that  which  is  in  succession,  but  not  in  suecession 
itself  9  The  truth  se^ms  to  be  that  this  question  in  its  full 
significanoe  never  presented  itself  to  Berkeley,  at  least 
during  the  period  represented  by  his  philosophical  treatises. 
His  early  idealism,  as  we  learn  from  the  commonplaceJ)ook 
brought  to  light  by  Professor  Fraser,  was  merely  a  cruder 
form  of  Hume's,  By  the  time  of  tiie  publication  of  the 
'Principles  of  Human  Enowledge'  he  had  learnt  that,  unless 
this  doctrine  was  to  efface  *  spirit '  as  well  as  ^  matter,'  he 
must  modify  it  by  the  admission  of  a  *  thing '  that  was  not 
an  ^idea,'  and  of  which  the  *esse'  was  *percipere'  not 
'percipL'  This  admission  carried  with  it  the  distinction 
between  the  object  felt  and  the  object  known,  between  ^idea' 
&Qd  *  notion' — a  distinction  which  was  more  clearly  marked 
in  the  'Dialogues.'  Of  *  spirit'  we  could  have  a  *  notion,' 
though  not  an  '  idea.'  But  it  was  only  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  *  Principles '  that  *  relation'  was  put  along  with  *  spirit,' 
as  that  which  could  be  known  but  which  was  no  '  idea;'  and 
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then  without  any  recognition  of  the  ffbct  that  the  whole  re- 
ductiou  of  primary  qualities  to  mere  ideas  was  thereby 
invalidated.  The  objects,  with  which  the  mathematician 
deals,  are  throughont  treated  as  in  their  own  nature  *  par- 
ticular ideas/  into  the  constitution  of  which  relation  does  not 
enter  at  all ;  in  other  words,  as  successive  feelings. 

186.  If  the  truths  of  mathematics  seemed  to  Berkeley  ex- 
plicable on  this  supposition,  those  of  the  physical  sciences 
were  not  likely  to  seem  less  so.  As  long  as  the  relations 
with  which  these  sciences  deal  are  relations  between  *  sensible 
objects,'  he  does  not  notice  that  they  ore  relations,  and 
therefore  not  feelings  or  felt,  at  all.  He  treats  felt  things  as 
if  the  same  as  feelings,  and  ignores  the  relations  altogether. 
Thus  a  so-called  '  sensible '  motion  causes  him  no  difficulty. 
He  would  be  content  to  say  that  it  was  a  succession  of  ideas, 
not  perceiving  that  motion  implies  a  relation  between  spaces 
or  moments  as  successively  occupied  by  something  that 
remains  one  with  itself — a  relation  which  a  mere  sequence  of 
feelings  could  neither  constitute  nor  of  itself  suggest.  It  is 
only  about  a  motion  which  does  not  profess  to  be  ^  seen,'  such 
as  the  motion  of  the  earth,  that  any  question  is  raised — a 
question  easily  disposed  of  by  the  consideration  that  in  a  diffe- 
rent position  we  should  see  it.  ^  The  question  whether  the 
earth  moves  or  not  amounts  in  reality  to  no  more  than  this,  to 
wit,  whether  we  have  reason  to  conclude  from  what  hath  been 
observed  by  astronomers,  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  and 
such  circumstances,  and  such  or  such  a  position  and  distance 
both  frt>m  the  earth  and  sun,  we  should  perceive  the  former  to 
move  among  the  choir  of  the  planets,  and  appearing  in  all 
respects  like  one  cf  them :  and  this  by  the  established  rules 
of  nature,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  mistrust,  is  reasonably 
collected  fr^m  the  phenomena '  (^Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,' sec.  68).* 

187.  Now  this  passage  clearly  does  not  mean — as  it  ought 
to  mean  if  the  *  esse '  of  the  motion  were  the  'percipi*  by  us — 
that  the  motion  of  the  earth  would  begin  as  soon  as  we  were 
there  to  see  it.  It  means  that  it  is  now  going  on  as  an  ^  es- 
tablished law  of  nature,'  which  may  be  *  collected  from  the 
phenomena.'  In  other  words,  it  means  that  our  successive 
feelings  aie  so  related  to  each  other  as  determined  by  one 
present  and  permanent  system,  on  which  not  they  only  but 

>  Cf.  *  Dialogues/  page  147,  in  Prof.  Fraser's  edition. 
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all  possible  feelings  depend,  that  by  a  certain  set  of  them  we  He  sup- 
are  led — ^not  to  expect  a  recurrence  of  them  in  like  order  ^§^^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  association,  but,  what  is  the  exact  decree  that 
reverse  of  this— to  infer  that  certain  other  feelings,  of  which  g^^®®^'°« 
we  have  no  experience,  wonld  now  occur  to  ns  if  certain  con-  follow ' 
ditions  of  situation  on  our  part  were  fulfilled,  because  the  ">o*^«- 
Srdo  ad  xmiyersum,'  of  which  these  feelings  would  be  the 
^ordo  ad  nos,'  does  now  obtain.     But  though  Berkeley's 
words  mean  this  for  us,  they  did  not  mean  it  for  him.     That 
such  relation — ^merely  intelligible,  or  according  to  his  phrase- 
ology not  an  idea  or  object  of  an  idea  at  all,  as  he  must  have 
admitted  it  to  be — gives  to  our  successive  feelings  the  only 
'nature'  that  they  possess,  he  never  recognised.     By  the 
relation  of  idea  to  idea,  as  he  repeatedly  tells  us,  he  meant 
not  a  'necessary  connexion,'  i.e,  not  a  relation  without  which 
neither  idea  would  be  what  it  is,  but  such  de  facto  sequence  of 
one  upon  the  other  as  renders  the  occurrence  of  one  the  un- 
failing but  arbitrary  sign  that  the  other  is  coming.    It  is 
thus  according  to  him  (and  here  Hume  merely  followed  suit) 
that  feelings  are  symbolical — symbolical  not  of  an  order 
other  than  the  feelings  and  which  accounts  for  them,  but 
simply  of  feelings  to  follow.    To  Berkeley,  indeed,  unlike 
Home,  the  sequence  of  feelings  symbolical  of  each  other  is 
also  symbolical  of  something  farther,  viz.  the  mind  of  Qod : 
but  when  we  examine  what  this  '  mind '  means,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  an  intelligible  order  by  which  our  feelings  may  be 
interpreted,  or  the  spiritual  subject  of  such  an  order,  but 
simply  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  creator  that  this  feeling  idiall 
follow  that. 

188.  Such  a  doctrine  could  not  help  being  at  once  confused  Locke  had 
in  its  account  of  reality,  and  insecure  in  its  doctrine  alike  of  ^^*°?* 
the  human  spirit  and  of  Qod.   On  the  recognition  of  relations  rei^ion  of 
as  constituting  the  natu/re  of  ideas  rests  the  i>ossibility  of  any  ^^^"^ 
tenable  theory  of  their  reality.    An  isolated  idea  could  be  body, 
neither  real  nor  unreaL    Apart  from  a  definite  order  of  rela- 
tion we  may  suppose  (if  we  like)  that  it  would  be,  but  it  would 
certainly  not  be  real ;  and  as  little  could  it  be  xmreal,  since 
nnreali^  can  only  result  from  the  confusion  in  our  conscious- 
ness of  one  order  of  relation  with  another.     It  is  diversity  of 
relations  that  distinguishes,  for  instance,  these  letters  as  ^ey 
now  appear  on  paper  from  the  same  as  I  imagine  them  with 
my  eyes  shut^  giving  each  sort  its  own  reality :  just  as  upon 
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LiyeiinMB  confusion  with  the  other  each  alike  becomes  unreaL  Thm^ 
evidence  S  ^^ugh  with  Locke  simple  ideas  are  necessarily  real,  we  soon 
this  Ida-  find  that  even  according  to  him  they  are  not  troly  so  in  their 
^^^  simplicity,  but  only  as  related  to  an  external  thing  prodncing 

them.  He  is  right  enough,  however  inconsistent  with  him- 
self, in  making  relation  constitute  reality ;  wrong  in  limiting 
this  prerogative  to  the  one  relation  of  externality.  When 
he  afterwards,  in  virtual  contradiction  to  this  limitation,  finds 
the  reality  of  moral  and  mathematical  ideas  just  in  that  sole 
relation  to  the  mind,  as  its  products,  which  he  had  previously 
made  the  source  of  all  unreality,  he  forces  upon  us  the  expht- 
nation  which  he  does  not  himself  give,  that  unreality  does  not 
lie  in  either  relation  as  opposed  to  the  other,  but  in  the  con- 
fusion of  any  relation  with  another.  It  is  for  lack  of  this 
explanation  tibat  Locke  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  in  the 
liveliness  and  involuntariness  of  ideas  the  sole  and  sufScient 
tests  (not  coThstiinients)  of  their  reality ;  though  they  are  obvi- 
ously tests  which  put  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  ^  impressions'  of  a  man  awake,  and 
would  ofben  prove  that  unreal  after  dinner  which  had  been 
proved  real  before.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  man 
who  in  a  certain  state  of  health  commonly  saw  a  particular 
gory  apparition,  but  who,  knowing  its  origin,  used  to  have 
himself  bled  till  it  disappeared.  The  reality  of  the  apparition 
lay,  he  knew,  in  some  relation  between  the  circulation  of  his 
blood  and  his  organs  of  sight,  in  distinction  from  the  realiiy 
existing  in  the  normal  relations  of  his  visual  organs  to  the 
light :  and  in  his  idea,  accordingly,  there  was  nothing  unreal, 
because  he  did  not  confuse  the  one  relation  with  the  other. 
Locke's  doctrine,  however,  would  allow  of  no  distinction 
between  the  apparition  as  it  was  for  such  a  man  and  as  it 
would  be  for  one  who  interpreted  it  as  an  actual  ^  ghost.' 
However  interpreted,  the  liveliness  and  the  involuntariness  of 
the  idea  remain  the  same,  as  does  its  relation  to  an  efficient 
cause.  If  in  order  to  its  reality  the  cause  must  be  an  'out- 
ward body,'  then  it  is  no  more  real  when  rightly,  than  when 
wrongly,  interpreted ;  while  on  the  ground  of  liveliness  and 
involuntEiriness  it  is  as  real  when  taken  for  a  ghost  as  when 
referred  to  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  head. 
Berkeley  189.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  it  is  in  respect  not 
£!**"'"  ^^  ^^  '"'*i^  cognoscendi'  but  of  the  *  ratio  essendi'  that 
only  sib-     Berkeley's  doctrine  of  reality  differs  from  Locke's.  With  him 
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it  id  not  as  an  effect  of  an  outward  body,  but  as  an  immediate  stitutjng 
effect  of  Qod,  that  an  ^idea  of  sense'  is  reaL  Just  as  with  l^/"^ 
Locke  real  ideas  and  matter  serve  each  to  explain  the  other, 
80  with  Berkeley  do  real  ideas  and  Ood.  If  he  is  asked. 
What  is  Grod  9  the  answer  is.  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of  real 
ideas;  if  he  is  asked.  What  are  real  ideasP  the  answer  is. 
Those  which  God  produces,  as  opposed  to  those  which  we 
make  for  ourselves.  To  the  inevitable  objection,  that  this  is 
a  logical  see-saw,  no  effective  answer  can  be  extracted  from 
Berkeley  but  this — that  we  have  subjective  tests  of  the  realily 
of  ideas  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  their  cause.  In  his 
account  of  these  Berkeley  only  differs  from  Locke  in  adding 
to  the  qualifications  of  liveliness  and  involuntariness  those  of 
*  steadiness,  order,  and  coherence '  in  the  ideas.  This  addition 
may  mean  either  a  great  deal  or  very  little.  To  us  it  may 
mean  that  the  distinction  of  real  and  unreal  is  one  that 
applies  not  to  feelings  but  to  the  conceived  relations  of  feel- 
ings ;  not  to  events  as  such,  but  to  the  intellectual  interpre- 
tation of  them.  The  occurrence  of  a  feeling  taken  by  itself 
(it  may  be  truly  said)  is  neither  coherent  nor  incoherent; 
nor  can  the  sequence  of  feelings  one  upon  another  with  any 
Bignificance  be  called  coherence,  since  in  that  case  an  inco- 
herence would  be  as  impossible  as  any  failure  in  the  sequence. 
As  little  can  we  mean  by  such  coherence  an  usual,  by  inco- 
herence an  unusual,  sequence  of  feelings.  If  we  did,  every 
sequence  not  before  experienced — such,  for  instance,  as  is 
exhibited  by  a  new  scientific  experiment — being  unusual, 
would  have  to  be  pronounced  incoherent,  and  therefore 
unreal.  Coherence,  in  short,  we  may  conclude,  is  only 
predicable  of  a  system  of  relations,  not  felt  but  conceived ; 
while  incoherence  arises  frt)m  the  attempt  of  an  imperfect 
intelligence  to  think  an  object  xmder  relations  which  cannot 
ultimately  be  held  together  in  thought.  The  qualification 
then  of  Mdeas '  as  coherent  has  in  truth  no  meaning  unless 
^idea'  be  taken  to  mean  not  feelmg  but  concepUan :  and  thus 
understood,  the  doctrine  that  coherent  ideas  are  (Berkeley 
happily  excludes  the  notion  that  they  merely  represent)  the 
real,  amoimts  to  a  clear  identification  of  the  real  with  the 
world  of  conception. 

190.  If  such  idealism  were  Berkeley's,  his  inference  from  Not  re- 
the  *  ideality*  of  the  real  to  spirit  and  Qod  would  be  more  gaidingthe 
valid  than  it  is.     To  have  got  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  JjBtemot 
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world  first  exists  and  then  is  thonglit  of~to  have  seen  that 
it  only  really  exists  as  thonght  of — ^is  to  have  taken  the  first 
step  in  the  only  possible  *  proof  of  the  being  of  God,'  as  the 
self-conscious  subject  in  relation  to  which  alone  an  intelli- 
gible world  can  exist,  and  the  presence  of  which  in  us  is  the 
condition  of  our  knowing  it.'  But  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  in  adopting  coherence  as  one  test,  among  others,  of  the 
reality  of  ideas,  he  attached  to  it  any  of  the  significance 
exhibited  above.  He  adopted  it  from  ordinary  language 
without  considering  how  it  affected  his  view  of  the  world  as 
a  succession  of  feelings.  That  still  remarued  to  him  a  suSBl- 
cient  account  of  the  world,  even  when  he  treated  it  as  affording 
intuitive  certainty  of  a  soul  *  naturally  immortal,'  and  de- 
monstrative certainty  of  God.  He  is  not  aware,  while  he 
takes  his  doctrine  of  such  certainty  from  Locke,  that  he  has 
left  out,  and  not  replaced,  the  only  solid  ground  for  it  which 
Locke's  system  suggested. 

191.  IJie  soul  or  self,  as  he  describes  it,  does  not  differ 
from  Locke's  '  thinking  substance,'  except  that,  having  got 
rid  of '  extended  matter '  altogether,  he  cannot  admit  with 
Locke  any  possibility  of  the  soul's  being  extended,  and, 
having  satisfied  himself  that '  time  was  nothing  abstracted 
from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind,''  he  was  clear  that 
'  the  soul  always  thinks ' — since  the  time  at  which  it  did  not 
think,  being  abstracted  fix>m  a  succession  of  ideas,  would  be 
no  time  at  aU.  A  soul  which  is  necessarily  unextended  and 
therefore  '  indiscerptible,'  and  without  which  there  would  be 
no  time,  he  reckons  *  naturally  immortal.' 

192.  Upon  this  the  remark  must  occur  that,  if  the  fact  of 
being  unextended  constituted  immortality,  all  sounds  and 
smells  must  be  immortal,  and  that  the  inseparability  of  time 
from  the  succession  of  feelings  may  prove  that  succession 
endless,  but  proves  no  immortality  of  a  soul  unless  there  be 
one  self-conscious  subject  of  that  succession,  identical  with 
itself  throughout  it.  To  the  supposition  of  there  being  such 
a  subject,  which  Berkeley  virtually  makes,  his  own  mode  of 
disposing  of  matter  suggested  ready  objections.  Li  Locke, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  two  opposite  ^things,'  thinking  and 
material,  always  appear  in  strict  correlativity,  each  repre- 
senting (though  he  was  not  aware  of  this)  the  same  logical 


>  See  above,  paragraphs  146  and  149- 
152. 
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neoessitj  of  snbfitantiatioii.  ^  Sensation  convinces  as  that  Berkeley's 
there  are  solid  extended  substances,  and  reflection  that  there  j^[^^^^ 
are  thinking  ones.'  These  are  not  two  convictions,  however,  fatal  to  a 
but  one  conviction,  representing  one  and  the  same  essential  [J^j^T" 
condition  of  knowledge.  Such  logical  necessity  indeed  is 
misinterpreted  when  made  a  ground  for  believing  the  real 
existence  either  of  a  multitude  of  independent  things,  for 
everything  is  a  *  retainer'  to  everything  else  ;*  or  of  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  thinking  from  the  material  substance,  since, 
according  to  Locke's  own  showing,  they  at  least  everywhere 
overlap ;  '  or  of  an  absolutely  last  substance,  which  because 
last  would  be  unknowable :  but  it  is  evidence  of  the  action  of 
a  synthetic  principle  of  self-consciousness  without  which 
all  reference  of  feelings  to  mutually-qualifled  subjects  and 
objects,  and  therefore  all  knowledge,  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  idle,  however,  with  Berkeley  so  to  ignore  the  action  of 
this  principle  on  the  one  side  as  to  pronounce  the  material 
world  a  mere  succession  of  feelings,  and  so  to  take  it  for 
granted  on  the  other  as  to  assert  that  every  feeling  implies 
relation  to  a  conscious  substance.  Upon  such  a  method  the 
latter  assertion  has  nothing  to  rest  on  but  an  appeal  to  the 
individual's  consciousness — ^an  appeal  which  avails  as  much 
or  as  little  for  material  as  for  thinking  substance,  and,  in 
face  of  the  apparent  fact  that  with  a  knock  on  the  head  the 
conscions  independent  substance  may  disappear  altogether, 
cannot  hold  its  own  against  the  suggestion  that  the  one  sub- 
stance no  less  than  the  other  is  reducible  to  a  series  of  feelings, 
BO  closely  and  constantly  sequent  on  each  other  as  to  seem  to 
coalesce.  We  cannot  substitute  for  this  illusory  appeal  the 
valid  method  of  an  analysis  of  knowledge,  without  finding 
that  substantiation  in  matter  is  just  as  necessary  to  know- 
ledge as  substantiation  in  mind.  If  this  method  had  been 
Berkeley's  he  would  have  found  a  better  plan  for  dealing  with 
the '  materialism '  in  vogue.  Instead  of  trying  to  show  that 
material  substance  was  a  fiction,  he  would  have  shown  that 
it  was  really  a  basis  of  intelligible  relations,  and  that  thus 
all  that  was  fictitious  about  it  was  its  supposed  sensibility 
and  consequent  opposition  to  the  work  of  thought.  Then 
his  doctrine  of  matter  would  itself  have  established  the 
necessity  of  spirit,  not  indeed  as  substance  but  as  the 
source  of  all  substantiation.  As  it  was,  misunderstanding 
>  Above,  paragraph  126.  '  Above,  paragiaph  127. 
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the  true  nature  of  the  antithesis  between  matter  and  mind, 
in  his  zeal  against  matter  he  took  away  the  ground  firom 
under  the  spiritualism  which  he  sought  to  maintain.     He 
simply  invited  a  successor  in  speculation,   of  colder  blood 
than  himself,  to  try  the  solution  of  spirit  in  the  same  crucible 
with  matter. 
a»  well  as        193.  His  doctrine  of  Gk>d  is  not  only  open  to  the  same  ob- 
to  a  true     jection  as  his  doctrine  of  spiritual  substance,  but  to  others 
which  arise  from  the  illogical  restrictions  that  have  to  be  pat 
upon  his  notion  of  such  substance,  if  it  is  to  represent  at  onee 
the  Qod  of  received  theology  and  the  God  whose  agency  the 
Berkeleian  system  requires  as  the  basis  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  and  unreal.      Admitting  the   sirppositifMi 
involved  in  his  certainty  of  the  *  natural  immortalitjr'  of  the 
soul — the  supposition  that  the  succession  of  feelings  which 
constitutes  the  world,  and  which  at  no  time  was  not,  implies 
one  feeling  substance — that  substance  we  should  naturally 
conclude  was  God.  Such  a  God,  it  is  true  (as  has  been  already 
pointed  out),'  would  merely  be  the  fjJya  ^wfi^  of  the  crudest 
Pantheism,  but  it  is  the  only  God  logically  admissible — if 
any  be  admissible — ^in  an  '  ideal '  system  of  which  the  text  is 
not  *  the  world  really  exists  only  as  thought  of,'  but  *the  world 
only  exists  as  a  succession  of  feelings.'     It  was  other  than  a 
feeling  substance,  however,  that  Berkeley  required  not  merely 
to  satisfy  his  religious  instincts,  but  to  take  the  place  held  by 
*  outward  body'  with  Locke  as  the  efficient  of  real  ideas.   The 
reference  to  lliis  feeling  substance,  if  necessaiy  for  any  idea^ 
is  necessary  for  all — for  the  *  fantastic '  as  well  as  for  those 
of  sense — and  can  therefore  afford  no  ground  for  distinction 
between  the  real  and  unreal.   Instead,  however,  of  being  thus 
led  to  a  truer  view  of  this  distinction,  as  in  truth  a  distinc* 
tion  between  the  complete  and  incomplete  conception  of  an 
intelligible  world,  he  simply  puts  the  feeling  substance,  when 
he  regards  it  as  Gk>d,  under  an  arbitrary  limitation,  making 
it  relative  only  to  those  ideas  of  which  with  Locke  *  matter ' 
was  the  substance,  as  opposed  to  those  which  Locke  had 
referred  to  the  thinking  thing.     The  direct  consequence  of 
this  limitation,  indeed,  might  seem  to  be  merely  to  make  God 
an  animal  of  partial,  instead  of  universal,  susceptibility ;  but 
this  consequence  Berkeley  avoids  by  dropping  the  ordinary 
notion  of  substance  altogether,  so  as  to  represent  the  ideas  of 

*  See  paragraph  180. 
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Beiifle  not  as  Babsisting  in  Grod  bat  843  effects  of  His  power —  His  infer- 
as  related  to  Him,  in  short,  just  as  with  Locke  ideas  of  sense  ^^  ^ 
are  related  to  the  primary  qnaljties  of  matter.     '  There  must  neceosity 
be  an  active  power  to  produce  our  ideas,  which  is  not  to  be  o^  *1S^" 
found  in  ideas  themselves,  for  we  are  conscious  that  they  are  i^J^.  ^^ 
inert,  nor  in  matter,  since  that  is  but  a  name  for  a  bundle  of 
ideas ;  which  must  therefore  be  in  spirit,  since  of  that  we  are 
conscious  as  active  $   yet  not  in  the  spirit  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  since  then  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
real  and  imaginary  ideas ;  therefore  in  a  Divine  Spirit,  to 
whom,  however,  may  forthwith  be  ascribed  the  attributes  of 
the  spirit  of  which  we  are  conscious.'     Such  is  the  sum 
of  Berkeley's  natural  theology. 

194.  From  a  follower  of  Hume  it  of  course  invites  the  reply  a  necessity 
that  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  an  active  i>ower  at  all,  ^^^. 
to  which,  since,  according  to  Berkeley's  own  showing,  it  is  no  ncTsee.*** 
possible  ^  idea'  or  object  of  an  idea,  all  his  own  polemic  against 
the  ^  absolute  idea '  of  matter  is  equally  applicable ;  that  the 
efficient  power,  of  which  we  profess  to  be  conscious  in  ourselves, 
is  itself  only  a  name  for  a  particular  feeling  or  impression 
which  precedes  certain  other  of  our  impressions ;  that,  even 
if  it  were  more  than  this,  the  transition  firom  the  spiritual 
efficiency  of  which  we  are  conscious  to  another,  of  which  it  is 
the  special  differentia  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  would 
he  quite  illegitimate,  and  that  thus  in  saying  that  certain 
feelings  are  real  because,  being  lively  and  involuntary,  they 
must  be  the  work  of  this  unknown  spirit,  we  in  effect  say 
nothing  more  than  that  they  are  real  because  lively  and 
involuntary.  Against  a  retort  of  this  kind  Berkeley's  theistic 
armour  is  even  less  proof  than  Locke's.  His  'proof  of  the 
heiog  of  God '  is  in  fact  Locke's  with  the  sole  riervus  probandi 
left  out.  The  value  of  Locke's  proof,  as  an  argument  firom 
their  being  something  now  to  their  having  been  something 
from  eternity,  lay,  we  saw,  in  its  convertibility  into  an  argu- 
ment fit>m  the  world  as  a  system  of  relations  to  a  present 
and  eternal  subject  of  those  relations\  For  its  being  so  con- 
vertible there  was  this  to  be  said,  that  Locke,  with  whatever 
inconsistency,  at  least  recognised  the  constitution  of  reality 
by  permanent  relations,  though  he  treated  the  mere  relation 
of  external  eflSciency — that  in  virtue  of  which  we  say  of 
nature  that  it  consists  of  bodies  outward  to  and  acting  on 
each  other — as  if  it  alone  constituted  the  reality  of  the  world. 


purpose. 
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Adifierent  Berkeley's  redaction  of  tlie  'primary  qualities  of  matter'  to 
shoold        ^  saccession  of  feelings  logically  efEsices  this  relation,  and 
hare  been    puts  nothing  intelligible,  nothing  but  a  name,  in  its  place. 
SeaSsm'^tf  '^^^  effacement  of  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  unreal, 
it  was  to     which  would  properly  ensue,  is  only  prevented  by  bringing  | 
™^Z!»i!*     back  relation  to  something  under  the  name  of  Grod,  eitlier 
wholly  unknown  and  indeterminate,  or  else,  under  a  thin 
disguise,  determined  by  that  very  relation  of  external  efficiency 
which,  when  ascribed  to  something  only  nominally  different, 
had  been  pronounced  a  gratuitous  fiction.     If  Berkeley  had 
dealt  with  the  opposition  of  reality  to  thought  by  showing 
the  primary  qualities  to  be  conceived  relations,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  and  unreal  to  be  one  between  the 
fully  and  the  defectively  conceived,  the  case  would  have  been 
different.     The  real  and  God  would  alike  have  been  logically 
saved.     The  peculiar  embarrassment  of  Locke's  doctrine  we 
have  found  to  be  that  it  involves  the  unreality  of  every  object, 
into  the  constitution  of  which  there  enters  any  idea  of  reflec- 
tion, or  any  idea  retained  in  the  mind,  as  distinct  from  the 
present  effect  of  a  body  acting  upon  us — t.e.  of  every  object 
of  which  anything  can  be  said.    With  the  definite  substitu- 
tion of  full  intelligibility  of  relations  for  present  sensibility, 
as  the  true  account  of  the  real,  this  embarrassment  would 
have  been  got  rid  of.    At  the  same  time  there  would  have 
been  implied  an  intelligent  subject  of  these  relations ;  the 
ascription  to  whom,  indeed,  of  moral  attributes  would  have 
remained  a  further  problem,   but  who,  far  from  being   a 
'  Great  Unknown,'  would  be  at  least  determined  by  relation 
to  that  order  of  nature  which  is  as  necessary  to  Him  as  He 
to  it.     But  in  fact,  as  we  have   seen,  the  notion  of  the 
reality  of  relations,  not  felt  but  understood,  only  appears  in 
Berkeley's  developed   philosophy  as  an  after-thought,  and 
the  notion  of  an  order  of  nature,  other  than  our  feelings, 
which  enables  us  to  infer  what  feelings  that  have  never  been 
felt  would  be,  is  an  unexplained  intrusion  in  it.     The  same 
is  true  of  the  doctrine,  which  struggles  to  the  surface  in  the 
Third  Dialogue,  that  the  *  sensible  world '  is  to  Grod  not  felt 
at  all,  but  known ;  that  to  Him  it  is  precisely  not  that  which 
accordiug  to  Berkeley's  refutation  of  materialism  it  really  is — 
a  series  or  collection  of  sensations.     These  '  after-thoughts,' 
when  thoroughly  thought  out,  imply  a  complete  departure 
from  Berkeley's  original  interpretation  of  ^  phenomena  *  as 
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simple  feelings ;  but  with  him,  so  far  from  being  thought 
out,  ihej  merely  suggested  themselyes  incidentally  as  the 
conceptions  of  Qod  and  reality  were  found  to  require  thenu 
In  other  words,  that  interpretation  of  phenomena,  which  is 
necessary  to  any  valid  '  collection '  from  them  of  the  existence 
of  Grod,  only  appears  in  him  as  a  consequence  of  that '  coUec-  Hume's 
tion '  having  been  made.  To  pursue  the  original  interpreta-  ""*"^"- 
tion,  so  that  all  might  know  what  it  left  of  reality,  was  the 
best  way  of  deciding  the  question  of  its  compatibility  with  a 
rational  belief  in  God — ^a  question  of  too  momentous  an 
interest  to  be  ftirly  considered  in  itself.  Thus  to  pursue  it 
was  the  mission  of  Hume. 

195.  Hume  begins  with  an  accoont  of  the  '  perceptions  of  His  ac- 
the  human  mind,'  which  corresponds  to  Locke's  account  of  ?^^"^  ^^ 
ideas  with  two  main  quaJifica^ons,  both  tending  to  complete  sb^od 
that  dependence  of  thought  on  something  other  than  itself  i^^^^* 
which  Locke  had  asserted,  but  not  consistently  maintained. 
He  distinguishes  '  perceptions '  (equivalent  to  Locke's  ideas) 
mto  '  impressions '  and  ^  ideas '  accordingly  as  they  are  origi- 
nally produced  in  feeling  or  reproduced   by  memory  and 
imagination,  and  he  does  not  aLow  ^  ideas  of  reflection '  any 
place  in  the  original '  furniture  of  the  mind.'   ^  An  impression 
first  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  perceive  heat  or 
cold,  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain,  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by  the  mind,  which 
remains  after  the  impression  ceases;  and  this  we  call  an 
idea.    This  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  when  it  returns  upon  the 
soul,  produces  the  new  impressions  of  desire  and  aversion, 
hope  anl  fear,  which  may  properly  be  called  impressions  of 
reflection,  because  derived  from  it.    These,  again,  are  copied 
by  the  memory  and  imagination,  and  become  ideas ;  which, 
perhaps,  in  their  turn  give  rise  to  other  impressions  and 
ideas ;  so  that  the  impressions  are  only  antecedent  to  their 
correspondent  ideas,  but  posterior  to  those  of  sensation  and 
derived  firom  them '  (Parti.  §2).  He  is  at  the  same  time  careful 
to  explain  that  the  causes  from  which  the  impressions  of 
sensation  arise  are  unknown  (ibid.),  and  that  by  the  term 
'impression'  he  is  not  to  be  'understood  to  express  the 
manner  in  which  our  lively  perceptions  are  produced  in  the 
soul,  but  merely  the  perceptions  themselves '  (p.  312,  note). 
The  distinction  between  impression  and  idea  he  treats  as 
equivalent  to  that  between  feeling  and  thinking,  which,  again, 
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lies  merely  in  the  different  degrees  of  ^  force  and  Uyelizieas ' 
with  whidi  the  perceptions,  thos  designated,  severally  '  strike 
npon  the  mind/  >  Thus  the  rule  which  he  emphasises  (p.  310) 
Ideas  are     <  that  all  OUT  simple  ideas  in  their  first  appearance  are  de- 
preflflioDs.    riTcd  from  simple  impressions  which  are  correspondent  to 
them  and  which  they  exactly  represent^'  strictly  taken,  me&ns 
uo  more  than  that  a  feeling  must  be  more  lively  before  it 
becomes  less  so.    As  the  reproduced  perception,  or  '  idea,' 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  original  one,  so,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  of  secondary  livelinesa  which  it 
possesses,  is  it  called  ^  idea  of  memory,'  or  ^  idea  of  imagina- 
tion.'    liie  only  other  distinction  noticed  is  that^  as  might 
be  expected,  the  comparative  faintness  of  the  ideas  of  imagi- 
natioD  is  accompanied  by  a  possibility  of  their  being  repro- 
duced in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing ideas  were  originally  presented.  Memory,  on  the  contrary, 
<  is  in  a  manner  tied  down  in  this  respect,  without  any  power 
of  variation'  (p.  318) ;  which  must  be  understood  to  mean 
that,  when  the  ideas  are  Mnt  enough  to  allow  of  variation 
in  the  order  of  reproduction,  they  are  not  called  'ideas 
of  memory.' 
'Ideas'  196.  Ali,  then,  that  Hume  could  find  in  his  mind,  when 

be  w^°^*^  after  Locke's  example  he  *  looked  into  it,*  were,  according  to 
proeented  his  owu  statement,  feelings  with  their  copies,  dividing  them- 
must  be  ex-  g^iy^g  ij^tQ  t^Q  main  orders — ^those  of  sensation  and  those  of 

plainecl  as  ,  . 

mere  reflection,  of  which  the  latter,  though  results  of  the  former, 

words.  aj^  jjQt  tj^gjj.  copies.  The  question,  then,  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  was,  to  what  impressions  he  could  reduce  those  concep- 
tions of  relation— -of  cause  and  effect,  substance  and  attribute, 
and  identity — which  all  knowledge  involves.  Failing  the 
impressions  of  sensation  he  must  try  those  of  reflection,  and 
failing  both  he  must  pronounce  such  conceptions  to  be  no 
'  ideas '  at  all,  but  words  misunderstood,  and  leave  knowledge 
to  take  its  chance.  The  vital  nerve  of  his  philosophy  lies  in 
his  treatment  of  the  ^  association  of  ideas '  as  a  sort  of  process 
of  spont^jieous  generS'tion,  by  which  impressions  of  sensation 
issue  in  such  impressions  of  reflection,  in  the  shape  of  habitual 
propensities,'  as  will  account,  not  indeed  for  there  being — 
since  there  really  are  not— but  for  there  seeming  to  be,  those 
formal  conceptions  which  Locke,  to  the  embarrassment  of 

>  See  pp.  327  and  875.  *  Pp.  460  and  496. 
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Ilia  philosophy,  had  treated  as  at  once  real  and  creations  of 
the  mind. 

197.  Such  a  method  meets  at  the  outset  with  the  difficulty  H^« 
that  the  impressions  of  sensation  and  those  of  reflection,  if  Btnctij, 
Locke's  determination  of  the  former  by  reference  to  an  im-  !«▼«•  no 
preasive  matter  is  excluded,  are  each  determined  only  by  betweeo*^** 
reference  to  the  other.    What  is  an  impression  of  reflection  ?  imprai- 
It  is  one  that  can  only  come  after  an  impression  of  sensation.  ^^^^^ 
What  is  an  impression  of  sensation?    It  is  one  that  comes  andof  sen- 
before  any  impression  of  reflection.    Au  apparent  determina-  ^^^^' 
tion,  indeed,  is  gained  by  speaking  of  the  original  impressions 

as  ^  oonyeyed  to  us  by  our  senses;'  but  this  really  means  de- 
termination by  reference  to  the  organs  of  our  body  as  affected 
by  outward  bodies — in  short,  by  a  physical  theory.  But  of 
the  two  essential  terms  of  this  theory,  ^  our  own  body,'  and 
*  outward  body,'  neither,  according  to  Hume,  expresses  any- 
thing present  to  the  original  consciousness.  ^  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  our  body  we  perceive  when  we  regard  our 
limbs  and  members,  but  certain  impressions  which  enter  by 
the  senses.'  Nor  do  any  of  our  impressions  *  inform  us  of 
distance  and  outness  (so  to  speak)  inmiediately,  and  without 
a  certain  reasoning  and  experience '  (p.  481).  In  such  ad- 
missions Hume  is  as  much  a  Berkeleian  as  Berkeley  himself, 
and  they  effectually  exclude  any  reference  to  body  from  those 
original  impressions,  by  reference  to  which  all  other  modes 
of  consciousness  are  to  be  explained. 

198.  He  thus  logically  cuts  off  his  psychology  from  the  Lockes 
support  which,  according  to  popular  conceptions,  its  primary  J^^^j^^ 
truths  derivll  from  physiology.    We  have  already  noticed  disappean. 
how  with  Locke  metaphysic  begs  defence  of  physic ;  *  how, 
haying  undertaken  to  answer  by  the  impossible  method  of 
self-observation  the  question  as  to  what  consciousness  is  to 

itself  at  its  beginning,  he  in  fact  tells  us  what  it  is  to  the 
natural  philosopher,  who  accounts  for  the  production  of  sen- 
sation by  the  impact  of  matter  *  on  the  outward  parts,  con- 
tinued to  the  brain.'  To  those,  of  course,  who  hold  that  the 
only  possible  theory  of  knowle^e  and  of  the  human  spirit  is 
physical,  it  must  seem  that  this  was  his  greatest  merit ; 
that,  an  unmeaning  question  having  been  asked,  it  was  the 
best  thing  to  give  an  answer  which  indeed  is  no  answer  to 

'  See  above,  paragraph  17. 
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the  question,  but  has  some  elementary  tmth  of  its  own. 
According  to  them,  though  he  may  have  been  wrong  in  sup- 
posing consciousness  to  be  to  itself  what  the  physiologist 
Physiology  explains  it  to  be — since  any  supposition  at  all  about  it  except 
sweAhe      ^  ^  phenomenon,  to  which  certain  other  phenomena  are  in- 
question      Yariably  antecedent,  is  at  best  superfluous — he  was  not  wrong 
^^^J^**^®  in  taking  the  physiological  explanation  to  be  the  true  and 
sufficient  one.   To  such  persons  we  can  but  respectfully  point 
out  that  they  have  not  come  in  sight  of  the  problem  which 
Locke  and  his  followers,  on  however  false  a  method,  sought 
to  solve;  that, however  certain  may  be  the  correlation  between 
the  brain  and  thought,  in  the  sense  that  the  individual  would 
be  incapable  of  the  processes  of  thought  unless  he  had  brain 
and  nerves  of  a  particular  sort,  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
every  theory  of  the  correlation  must  presuppose  a  knowledge 
of  the  processes,  and  leave  that  knowledge  exactly  where  it 
was  before;  that  thus  their  science,  valuable  like  every  other 
science  within  its  own  department^  takes  for  granted  just 
what  metaphysic,  as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  seeks  to  explain. 
When  the  origin,  for  instance,  of  the  conception  of  body  or 
of  that  of  an  organic  structure  is  in  question,  it  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  preposterous  to  be  told  tiiat  body  makes  the 
conception  of  body,  and  that  unless  the  brain  were  organic 
to  thought  I  should  not  now  be  thinking.     ^  The  brain  is 
organic  to  thought ; '  here  is  a  proposition  involving  concep- 
tions within  conceptions — a  whole  hierarchy  of  ideas.     How 
am  I  enabled  to  re-think  these  in  order,  to  make  my  way 
from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  by  any  iteration  or 
demonstration  of  the  proposition,  which  no  one  disputes,  or 
by  the  most  precise  examination  of  the  details  of  the  organic 
structure  itself  P 
Those  who       199.  The  quarrel  of  the  physiologist  with  the  metaphy- 
'^uV^'t     sician  is,  in  fact,  due  to  an  ignorantia  dencKi  on  the  part 
understand  of  the  former,  for  which  the  behaviour  of  English  '  metaphy- 
the  qnes.     gicians,*  in  attempting  to  assimilate  their  own  procedure  to 
that  of  the  natural  philosophers,  and  thus  to  win  the  popular 
acceptance  which  these  alone  can  fairly  look  for,  has  afforded 
too  much  excuse.    The  question  really  at  issue  is  not  between 
two  co-ordinate  sciences,  as  if  a  theory  of  the  human  body 
were  claiming  also  to  be  a  theory  of  the  human  soul,  and  the 
theory  of  the  soul  were  resisting  the  aggression.     The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  conceptions  which  all  the  departmental 
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sciences  alike  presuppose  shall  have  an  account  given  of  them 
or  no.  For  dispensing  with  such  an  account  altogether  (life 
being  short)  there  is  much  to  be  said,  if  only  men  would  or 
could  dispense  with  it;  but  the  physiologist,  when  he  claims 
that  his  science  should  supersede  metaphjsic,  is  not  dispen- 
sing with  it,  but  rendering  it  in  a  preposterous  way.  He 
accounts  for  the  formal  conceptions  in  question,  in  other 
words  for  thought  as  it  is  common  to  all  the  sciences,  as 
sequent  upon  the  antecedent  facts  which  his  science  ascer- 
tains— the  facts  of  the  animal  organisation.  But  these  con- 
ceptions— ^the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  Ac. — are  necessary 
to  constitute  the  facts.  They  are  not  an  ex  post  facto  in- 
terpretation of  them,  but  an  interpretation  without  which 
there  would  be  no  ascertainable  £Eicts  at  all.  To  account 
for  them,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  the  facts  is  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  geologist  would  do,  who  should  treat  the  present 
conformation  of  the  earth  as  the  result  of  a  certain 
series  of  past  events,  and  yet,  in  describing  these,  should 
assume  the  present  conformation  as  a  determining  element 
ineaclu 

200.  *  Empirical  psychology,*  however,  claims  to  have  a  Hume's 
way  of  its  own  for  explaining  thought,  distinct  from  that  of  ^^^""^^^ 
the  physiologist,  but  yet  founded  on  observation,  though  it  is  answer  it 
admitted  that  the  observation  takes  place  under  difficulties.  ^^^' 
Its  method  consists  in  a  history  of  consciousness,  as  a  series 
of  events  or  successive  states  observed  in  the  individual  by 
himself.  By  tracing  such  a  chain  of  de  facto  sequence  it  un- 
dertakes to  account  for  the  elements  common  to  all  know- 
ledge. Its  first  concern,  then,  must  be,  as  we  have  previously 
put  it,  to  ascertain  what  consciousness  is  to  itself  at  its 
beginning.  No  one  with  Berkeley  before  him,  and  accepting 
Berkeley's  negative  results,  could  answer  this  question  in 
Locke's  simple  way  by  making  the  primitive  consciousness 
report  itself  as  an  effect  of  the  operation  of  body.  To  do 
Bo  is  to  transfer  a  later  and  highly  complex  form  of  con- 
sciousness, whose  growth  has  to  be  traced,  into  the  earlier 
and  simple  form  from  which  the  growth  is  supposed  to 
begin.  This,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  process  of  con- 
sciousness by  which  conceptions  are  formed  is  a  series  of 
psychical  events — a  supposition  on  which  the  whole  method 
of  empirical  psychology  rests — is  in  principle  the  same  false 
procedm^  as  that  which  we  have  imagined  in  the  case  of  a 
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geologist  above.  Bat  the  question  is  whether,  hj  any  jsro- 
cedore  not  open  to  this  condemnation,  the  theoiy  oonld  seem 
to  do  what  it  professes  to  do — exphun  thought  or  ^  oognitaon 
by  means  of  conceptions '  as  something  which  happens  in 
sequence  upon  previous  psychical  events.  Does  it  not^  how- 
ever stated,  carry  with  it  an  implication  of  the  supposed 
later  state  in  the  earlier,  and  is  it  not  solely  in  virtue  of  this 
implication  that  it  seems  to  be  able  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
the  laterP  No  one  has  pursued  it  with  stricter  promises,  or 
made  a  &irer  show  of  being  faithful  to  them,  than  Hume. 
He  will  begin  with  simple  feeling,  as  first  experienced  by  the 
individual — unqualified  by  complex  conceptions,  physical  or 
metaphysical,  of  matter  or  of  mind — and  trace  the  process 
by  which  it  generates  the  *  ideas  of  philosophical  relation.' 
If  it  can  be  shown,  as  wc  believe  it  can  be,  that,  even  when 
thus  pursued,  its  semblance  of  success  is  due  to  Uiefactthal^ 
by  interpreting  the  earliest  consciousness  in  terms  of  ihe 
latest,  it  puts  the  latter  in  place  of  the  former,  some  suspicion 
may  perhaps  be  created  that  a  natural  history  of  self-con- 
sciousness, and  of  the  conceptions  by  which  it  makes  the 
world  its  own,  is  impossible,  since  such  a  history  must  be  of 
events,  and  self-consciousness  is  not  reducible  to  a  series  of 
events ;  being  already  at  its  beginning  formally,  or  poten- 
tially, or  implicitly  all  that  it  becomes  actually  or  e^^lidtly 
in  developed  knowledge. 
It  only  201.  If  Hume  were  consistent  in  allowing  no  other  deter- 

douBob*^a8-  Mii"3.tion  to  the  impression  than  that  of  its  having  the 
Burning  the  maximum  of  vivacity,  or  to  other  modes  of  consciousness 
^^^ '  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  several  degrees  of  their  removal  from  this  maximum, 
count  for;  he  would  Certainly  have  avoided  the  difficulties  which  attend 
Locke's  use  of  the  metaphor  of  impression,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  would  have  missed  the  convenience,  involved  in  this 
use,  of  being  able  to  represent  the  primitive  consciousness  as 
already  a  recognition  of  a  thing  impressing  it|  and  thiu  an 
^  idea  of  a  quality  of  body/  But  at  the  outset  he  remarks 
that '  the  examination  of  our  sensations '  (i.e.  our  impressions 
of  sensation)  '  belongs  more  to  anatomists  and  natural  phi- 
losophers than  to  moral,'  and  that  for  that  reason  he  shall 
begin  not  with  them  but  with  ideas  (p.  317).  Now  this  vir- 
tually means  that  he  will  begin,  indeed,  with  the  feelings  he 
finds  in  himself,  but  with  these  as  determined  by  the  notion 
that  they  are  results  of  something  else,  of  which  the  nature 
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is  not  finr  ihe  present  explained.    Thus,  while  lie  does  not, 
like  Locke,  identify  our  earliest  consciousness  with  a  rough 
and  read  J  physical  theory  of  its  cause,  he  gains  the  advan- 
tage of  this  identification  in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  who  from 
sensation,  thus  apparently  defined,  transfers  a  definiteness  to  by  assom- 
the  ideas  and  secondary  impressions  as  deriyed  from  it,  j^^^ 
though  in  the  sequel  the  theory  turns  out,  if  possible  at  all,  sion  re- 
to  be  at  best  a  remote  result  of  custom  and  association.  We  J^^^J^ 
shall  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  look  back  to  the  general 
account  of  impressions  and  ideas  quoted  above.     '  An  im- 
pression first  strikes  upon  the  senses  and  makes  us  perceive 
pleasure  or  pain,  of  which  a  copy  is  taken  by  the  mind,'  called 
an  idea.     Now  if  we  set  aside  the  notion  of  a  body  making 
impact  upon  a  sensuous,  and  through  it  upon  a  mental, 
tablet,  pleasure  or  pain  i$  the  impression,  which,  again,  is  as 
much  or  as  little  in  the  mind  as  the  idea.    Thus  the  state- 
ment might  be  re-written  as  follows : — ^  Pleasure  or  pain 
makes  the  mind  perceive  pleasure  or  pain,  of  which  a  copy 
is  taken  by  the  mind.'    This,  of  course,  is  nonsense ;  but 
between  tins  nonsense  and  the  plausibility  of  the  state- 
ment as  it  stands,  the  difference  depends  on  the  double 
distinction  understood  in  the  latter — ^the  distinction  (a)  be- 
tween the  producing  cause  of  the  impression  and  the  im- 
pression produced ;    and    (b)  between    the   impression  as 
produced  on  the  senses,  and  the  idea  as  preserved  by  the 
mind,    This  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  is  only  a  sample  of 
many  of  the  same  sort.    Throughout,  however  explicitly 
Hume  may  give  warning  that  the  difference  between  im- 
pression and  idea  is  only  one  of  liveliness,  however  little 
he  may  scruple  in  the  sequel  to  reduce  body  and  mind 
alike  to  the  succession  of  feelings,  his  system  gains  the 
benefit  of  the  contrary  assumption  which  the  uncritical  reader 
is  ready  to  make  for  him.    As  often  as  the  question  returns 
whether  a  phrase,  purporting  to  express  an  ^  abstract  concep- 
tion,' expresses  any  actual  idea  or  no,  his  test  is,  ^  Point  out 
the  impression  fix>m  which  the  idea^  if  there  be  any,  is  de« 
rived' — a  test  which  has  clearly  no  significance  if  the  im- 
pression is  merely  the  idea  itself  at  a  livelier  stage  (for  a 
person,  claiming  to  have  the  idea,  would  merely  have  to  say 
that  he  had  never  known  it  more  lively,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  itself  an  impression,  and  the  force  of  the  test  would 
be  gone),  but  which  seems  sa satisfactory  because  the  impres- 
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sion  ifi  regarded  as  the  direct  effect  of  outward  things,  and 
thus  as  having  a  prerogative  of  reaJily  over  any  perception 
to  which  the  mind  contributes  anything  of  its  own.  By 
availing  himself  alternately  of  this  popular  conception  of  ihe 
impression  of  sensation  and  of  his  own  account  of  it,  he  gains 
a  double  means  of  suppressing  any  claim  of  thought  to  ori- 
ginate. Every  idea,  by  being  supposed  in  a  more  lively  state, 
can  be  represented  as  derived  from  an  impression,  and  thus 
(according  to  the  popular  notion)  as  an  ^ect  of  something 
which,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  thought.  If  thereupon  it  is 
pointed  out  that  this  outward  something  is  a  form  of 
substance  which,  according  to  Hume's  own  showing,  is  a 
fiction  of  thought,  there  is  an  easy  refuge  open  in  the  reply 
that  ^impression'  is  only  meant  to  express  a  lively  feel- 
ing, not  any  dependence  upon  matter  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 

202.  Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  juggle  which  the 
modem  popular  logic  performs  witii  the  word  *  phenomenon' 
— a  term  which  gains  acceptance  for  the  theory  that  turns 
upon  it  because  it  conveys  the  notion  of  a  relation  between 
a  real  order  and  a  perceiving  mind,  and  thus  gives  to  those 
who  avaU  themselves  of  it  the  benefit  of  an  implication  of  the 
*  noumena '  which  they  affect  to  ignore.  Hume's  inconsis- 
tency, however,  stops  tax  short  of  that  of  his  later  disciples. 
For  the  purpose  of  detraction  troia  the  work'  of  thought  he 
availed  himself,  indeed,  of  that  work  as  embodied  in  lan- 
guage, but  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  his  destructive 
purpose.  He  did  not  seriously  affect  to  be  reconstructing 
the  fabric  of  knowledge  on  a  basis  of  fact.  There  occa- 
sionally appears  in  him,  indeed,  something  of  the  charla- 
tanry of  common  sense  in  passages,  more  worthy  of  BoUng- 
bi*oke  than  himself,  where  he  writes  as  a  champion  of  fiftcts 
against  metaphysical  jargon.  But  when  we  get  behind  the 
mask  of  concession  to  popular  prejudice,  partly  ironical, 
partly  due  to  his  undoubted  vaniiy,  we  find  much  more  of 
the  ancient  sceptic  than  of  the  *  positive  philosopher.' 

208.  The  ancient  sceptic  (at  least  as  represented  by  the 
ancient  philosophers),  finding  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  and  apparent  to  be  impossible, 
discarded  the  enterprise  of  arriving  at  general  truth  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  appears  to  the  individual  at  any  particular 
instant,  and  satisfied  himself  with  noting  such  general  ten- 
dencies of  expectation  and  desire  as  would  guide  men  in  the 
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conduct  oflife  and  enable  them  to  get  what  they  wanted  by 
contriyance  and  persuasion.^  Such  a  state  of  mind  excludes 
all  motive  to  the  *  interrogation  of  nature/  for  it  recognises 
no  ^nature'  but  the  present  appearance  to  the  individual; 
and  this  does  not  admit  of  being  interrogated.  The  '  posi- 
tive philosopher '  has  nothing  in  common  with  it  but  the  use, 
in  a  different  sense,  of  the  word  'apparent.'  He  plumes 
himself,  indeed,  on  not  going  in  quest  of  any  '  thing-in-itself ' 
other  than  what  appears  to  the  senses ;  but  he  distinguishes 
between  a  real  and  apparent  in  the  order  of  appearance,  and 
considers  the  real  order  of  appearance,  having  a  permanence 
and  uniformity  which  belong  to  no  feeling  as  the  individual 
feels  it^  to  be  the  true  object  of  knowledge.  No  one  is  more 
severe  upon  '  propensities  to  believe,'  however  spontaneously 
suggested  by  the  ordinary  sequence  of  appearances,  if  they 
are  found  to  conflict  with  the  order  of  nature  as  ascer- 
tained by  experimental  interrogation ;  i,e.  with  a  sequence 
observed  (it  may  be)  in  but  a  single  instance.  Which  of  the 
two  attitudes  of  thought  is  the  more  nearly  Hume's,  will 
come  out  as  we  proceed.  It  was  just  with  the  distinction 
between  the  '  real  and  fantastic,'  as  Locke  had  left  it,  that 
he  had  to  deal;  and,  as  will  appear,  it  is  finally  by  a  'propensity 
to  feign,'  not  by  a  uniform  order  of  natural  phenomena, 
that  he  replaces  the  real  which  Locke,  according  to  his  first 
mind,  had  found  in  archetypal  things  and  their  operations 
onus. 

204.  We  have  seen  that  Berkeley,  having  reduced  *  simple  He  adopu 
ideas '  to  their  simplicity  by  showing  the  illegitimacy  of  the  doctp™o"f 
assumption  that  tiiey  report  qualities  of  a  matter  which  is  itself  idons,  but 
a  complex  idea,  is  only  able  to  make  his  constructive  theory  BeAeWs 
march  by  the  supposition  of  the  reality  and  knowability  of  sayiDg 
*  spirit'   and  relations.      ^Ideas'  are  *  fleeting,  perishable  ^^^■^ 
passions ;'  but  the  relations  between  them  are  uniform,  and 
in  virtue  of  this  tmiformity  the  fleeting  idea  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  symbol  of  a  real  order.     But  such  relations,  as 
real,  imply  the  presence  of  the  ideas  to  the  constant  mind  of 
God,  and,  as  knowable,  their  presence  to  a  like  mind  in  us. 
We  have  further  seen  how  little  Berkeley,  according  to  the 
method  by  which  he  disposed  of  ^  abstract  general  ideas,'  was 
entitled  to  such  a  supposition.    Hume  sets  it  aside ;  but  the 

'  Cf.  Plato's  'Protagoras/  323,  and      book  of  Home's  'Treatuw  on  Hainan 
'Theaetatos,'  167>  with  the  concluding      Nature.' 
puagiaphs  of  the  last  part  of  the  first 
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question  is,  whether  without  a  supposition  YirtuaUy  the  same 
he  can  represent  the  association  of  ideas  as  doing  the  woik 
that  he  assigned  to  it. 
m  Ngaid  ^  205.  His  exclusion  of  Berkeley's  supposition  with  regard 
^  *•?>«*»  ^  t  spirit'  is  stated  without  disg^nise,  though  unfortonatelj 
not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  '  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature/  which  could  not  h^ye  run  ^  smoothly  if 
the  statement  had  been  made  at  the  beginning.  It  follows 
legitimately  from  the  method,  which  he  inherited,  of  *  look- 
ing into  his  mind  to  see  how  it  wrought.'  *  From  what  im- 
pression,' he  asks, '  could  the  idea  of  self  be  deriyedP  It 
must  be  some  one  impression  that  gives  rise  to  erery  real 
idea.  But  self  or  person  is  not  any  impression,  but  that  to 
which  our  several  impressions  and  ideas  are  supposed  to  have 
a  reference.  If  any  impression  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  sd^ 
that  impression  must  continue  invariably  the  same  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  since  self  is  supposed  to  exist 
after  that  manner.  But  there  is  no  impression  constant  and 
invariable.  Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and 
sensations  succeed  each  other,  and  never  all  exist  at  the  same 
time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  from  any  of  these  impressions, 
or  from  any  other,  that  the  idea  of  self  is  derived ;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  no  such  idea.'  Again:  *  When  I  enter 
most  intimately  into  what  is  called  myself,  I  always  stumble 
on  some  particular  perception  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade, 
love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself 
at  any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  ob- 
serve anything  but  the  perception.  "When  my  perceptions 
are  removed  for  any  time,  as  by  sound  sleep,  so  long  am  I 
insensible  of  myself,  and  may  truly  be  said  not  to  exist.' 
Thus  '  men  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different 
perceptions  that  succeed  each  other  with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity, and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  or  movement.  Our  eyes 
cannot  turn  in  their  sockets  without  varying  our  perceptions. 
Our  thought  is  still  more  variable  than  our  sight.  •  •  •  nor 
is  there  any  single  power  of  the  soul  which  remains  unal- 
terably the  same  perhaps  for  one  moment.  •  •  •  Thers  is 
properly  no  simplicity  in  the  mind  at  one  time  nor  identify 
at  different'  (pp.  533  and  534). 
inre^dto  206.  His  positiou  in  regard  to  ideas  of  relation  cannot  be 
reutione.  go  Summarily  exhibited.  It  is  from  its  ambiguity,  indeed, 
that  his  system  derives  at  once  its  plausibility  and  its  wf«k- 
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ness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  him, 
to  distinguish  between  '  natoral '  and  ^  philosophical  relation/ 
The  latter  is  one  of  which  the  idea  is  acquired  by  the  com- 
parison of  objects,  as  distinct  from  natural  relation  or  *  the 
quality  by  which  two  ideas  are  connected  together  in  the 
imagination,  and  the  one  naturally '  («.e.  according  to  the 
principle  of  association)  ^  introduces  the  other '  (p.  822).  Of  hib  sc- 
pbilosophical  relation— ror,  according  to  another  form  of  ex-  count  of 
pression,  of  '  qualities  by  which  the  ideas  of  philosophical  ^^' 
relation  are  produced  '-^-seven  kinds  are  enumerated ;  yiz. 
'  resemblance,  identity,  relations  of  time  and  place,  propor- 
tion in  quantity  and  number,  degrees  in  quality,  contrariety, 
and  causation'  (ibid.,  and  p.  872).  Some  of  these  do,  some 
do  not,  apparently  correspond  to  the  qualities  by  which  the 
mind  is  naturdUy  'conveyed  from  one  idea  to  another;'  or 
which,  in  other  words,  constitute  the  *  gentle  force '  that  de- 
termines the  order  in  which  the  imagination  habitually  puts 
together  ideas.  Freedom  in  the  conjunction  of  ideas,  indeed, 
is  implied  in  the  term  'imagination,'  which  is  only  thus 
differenced  from  '  memory ;'  but,  as  a  matter  of  &ucb,  it  com- 
monly only  connects  ideas  which  are  related  to  each  other  in 
the  way  either  of  resemblance,  or  of  contiguity  in  time  and 
place,  or  of  cause  and  effect.  Other  relations  of  the  philo- 
sophical sort  are  the  opposite  of  natural.  Thus,  *  distance 
wUl  be  allowed  by  philosophers  to  be  a  true  relation,  because 
we  acquire  an  idea  of  it  by  the  comparing  of  objects  $  but  in 
a  common  way  we  say,  '^  that  nothing  can  be  more  distant 
than  such  or  such  things  from  each  other ;  nothing  can  have 
less  relation  " '  (ibid.). 

207.  Hume's  classification  of  philosophical  relations  evi-  it  com- 
deutly  serves  the  same  purpose  as  Locke's,  of  the  ^four  sorts  ^^Locke's 
of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas,'  in  the  per-  account  of 
ception  of  which  knowledge  consists;^  but  there  are  some  ^^^^t^ 
important  discrepancies.      Locke's  second  sort,  which  he  between 
awkwardly  describes  as  *  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  **^®*^ 
way  of  relation,'  may  fairly  be  taken  to  cover  three  of  Hume's 
kinds ;  viz.  relations  of  time  and  place,  proportion  in  quan- 
tity or  number,  and  degrees  in  any  quality.     About  Locke's 
first  sort,  ^identity  and  diversity,'  there  is  more  difficulty. 
Under  *  identity,'  as  was  pointed  out  above,  he  includes  the 

*  See  aboTO^  psragzaph  25  and  the  passages  from  Locke  there  referred  to. 
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relations  which  Hume  distin^ishes  as  '  identity  proper'  and 

*  resemblance*'  '  Diversity'  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  cor- 
respond to '  contrariety ;'  but  the  latter,  according  to  Hume's 
usage,  is  much  more  restricted  in  meaning.  Difference  of 
number  and  difference  of  kind,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the 
opposites  severally  of  identity  and  resemblance,  though  they 
come  under  Locke's  *  diversity,'  are  not  by  Hume  considered 
relations  at  all,  on  the  principle  that  ^  no  relation  of  any  kind 
can  subsist  without  some  degree  of  resemblance.'  They  are 
^  rather  a  negation  of  relation  than  anything  real  and  positive.' 

*  Contrariety '  he  reckons  only  to  obtain  between  ideas  of  ex- 
istence and  non-existence,  ^  which  are  plainly  resembling  as 
implying  both  of  them  an  idea  of  the  object ;  though  the 
latter  excludes  the  object  from  all  times  and  places  in  which 
it  is  supposed  not  to  exist'  (p.  328).  There  remain  ^ cause 
and  effect '  in  Hume's  list ;  'co-existence'  and  'real  existence' 
in  Locke's.  'Co-existence'  is  not  expressly  identified  by 
Locke  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  is  with 
'  necessary  connection.'  It  means  specially,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,^ the  co-existence  of  ideas,  not  as  constituents  of  a 
'nominal  essence,'  hvA  as  qualities  of  real  substances  in 
nature;  and  our  knowledge  of  this  depends  on  our  knowledge 
of  necessary  connection  between  the  qualities,  either  as  one 
supposing  the  other  (which  is  the  form  of  necessary  connection 
between  primary  qualities),  or  as  one  being  the  effect  of  the 
other  (which  is  the  form  of  necessary  connection  between  the 
ideas  of  secondary  qualities  and  the  primary  ones).  Having 
no  knowledge  of  necessary  connection  as  in  real  substances, 
we  have  none  of  '  co-existence '  in  the  above  sense,  but  only 
of  the  present  union  of  ideas  in  any  particular  experiment.' 
The  parallel. between  this  doctrine  of  Locke's  and  Hume's  of 
cause  and  effect  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  To  '  real  exist- 
ence,' since  the  knowledge  of  it  according  to  Locke's  account 
is  not  a  perception  of  agreement  between  ideas  at  all,  it  is 
not  strange  that  nothing  should  correspond  in  Hume's  list  of 
relations. 

208.  It  is  his  method  of  dealing  with  these  ideas  of  philo- 
sophical relation  that  is  specially  characteristic  of  Hume. 
Let  us,  then,  consider  how  the  notion  of  relation  altogether  is 
affected  by  his  reduction  of  the  world  of  consciousness  to 

>  See  above,  paragraph  122. 

'  Lecke,  Book  iv.  sec.  iii.  chap.  ziv. ;  and  above,  paragraph  121  and  122. 
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impressions  and  ideas.  What  is  an  impression  P  To  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  only  direct  answer  given  bj  him  is  that 
it  is  a  feeling  which  mnst  be  more  lively  before  it  becomes 
less  so.^  For  a  fnrther  acconnt  of  what  is  to  be  nnderstood 
by  it  we  must  look  to  the  passages  where  the  governing 
terms  of  *  school-metaphysics '  are,  one  after  the  other,  shown 
to  be  unmeaning,  because  not  taken  from  impressions.  Thus, 
when  the  idea  of  substance  is  to  be  reduced  to  an  *  xmintel- 
ligible  chimsera,'  it  is  asked  whether  it  ^  be  derived  from  the 
impressions  of  sensation  or  reflection  P  If  it  be  conveyed  to 
us  by  our  senses,  I  ask,  which  of  them,  and  after  what 
manner  P  If  it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  a  colour ; 
if  by  the  ears,  a  sound ;  if  by  the  palate,  a  taste ;  and  so  of 
the  other  senses.  But  I  believe  none  will  assert  that  sub- 
stance is  either  a  colour,  or  a  sound,  or  a  taste.  The  idea 
of  substance  must  therefore  be  derived  from  an  impression  of 
reflection,  if  it  really  exist.  But  the  impressions  of  reflectiou 
resolve  themselves  into  our  passions  and  emotions '  (p.  324). 
From  the  polemic  against  abstract  ideas  we  learn  frirther 
that  ^  the  appearance  of  an  object  to  the  senses '  is  the  same 
thing  as  an  '  impression  becoming  present  to  the  mind  *  (p. 
327).  That  is  to  say,  when  we  talk  of  an  impression  of  an 
object,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  feeling  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  anything  other  than  itself:  it  is  itself 
the  object.  To  the  same  purpose,  in  tlie  criticism  of  the 
notion  of  an  external  world,  we  are  told  that  ^  the  senses  are 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  their  objects,  after  they  no  longer  appear  to  the 
senses ;  for  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  *  (since  the  ap- 
pearance is  the  object) ;  and  that  ^  they  offer  not  their  im- 
pressions as  the  images  of  something  distinct,  or  independent, 
or  external,  because  they  convey  to  us  nothmg  but  a  single 
perception,  and  never  give  us  the  least  intimation  of  any- 
thing beyond*  (p.  479).  The  distinction  between  impres- 
sion of  sensation  and  impression  of  reflection,  then,  can- 
not, any  more  than  that  between  impression  and  idea,  be 
^^egarded  as  either  really  or  apparently  a  distinction  between 
outer  and  inner.  'All  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing 
existences '  (p.  483) ;  and,  *  everything  that  enters  the  mind 
being  in  reality  as  the  impression,  'tis  impossible  anything 
should  to  feeling  appear  different'  (p.  480). 

■  See  above,  paragraphs  195  and  197. 
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K  This  amounts  to  a  full  acceptance  of  Berkeley's  doc- 
trine of  sense;  and  the  question  necessarily  arises — ^such  being 
the  impression^  and  all  ideas  being  impressions  grown  weaker, 
can  there  be  an  idea  of  relation  at  all  9  Is  it  not  open  to  the 
same  challenge  which  Hume  offers  to  those  who  talk  of  an 
idea  of  substance  or  of  spirit  9  '  It  is  from  some  one  impres- 
sion that  every  real  idea  is  derived.'  What^  then,  is  the  one 
impression  from  which  the  idea  of  relation  is  derived  ?  'If 
it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  a  colour ;  if  by  the 
ears,  a  sound ;  if  by  the  palate,  a  taste ;  and  so  of  the  other 
senses.'  There  remain  ^our  passions  and  emotions;'  but 
what  passion  or  emotion  is  a  resemblance,  or  a  proportion, 
or  a  relation  of  cause  and  effbct  9 

210.  Bespect  for  Hume's  thoroughness  as  a  philosopher 
must  be  qualified  b^  the  observation  that  he  does  not  attempt 
to  meet  this  difficulty  in  its  generality,  but  only  as  it  afi^ects 
the  relations  of  identity  and  causation.  The  ^th  seems  to 
be  that  he  wrote  with  Berkeley  steadily  before  his  mind ;  and 
it  was  Berkeley's  treatment  of  these  two  relations  in  parti- 
cular as  not  sensible  but  intelligible,  and  his  assertion  of  a 
philosophic  Theism  on  the  strength  of  their  mere  intelligi- 
bility, that  determined  Hume,  since  it  would  have  been  an 
anachronism  any  longer  to  treat  them  as  sensible,  to  dispose 
of  them  altogether.  The  condition  of  his  doing  so  with 
success  was  that,  however  unwarrantably,  he  should  treat 
the  other  relations  as  sensible.  The  language,  which  seems 
to  express  ideas  of  the  two  questionable  relations,  he  has  to 
account  for  as  the  result  of  certain  impressions  of  reflection, 
called  '  propensities  to  feign,'  which  in  their  turn  have  to  be 
accounted  for  as  resulting  from  the  nat^ural  relations  of  ideas 
according  to  the  definition  of  these  quoted  above,^  as  'the 
qualities  by  which  one  idea  habitually  introduces  another.' 
Among  these,  as  we  saw,  he  included  not  only  resemblance 
and  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  but  'cause  and  effect.' 
'  There  is  no  relation,'  he  says,  '  which  produces  a  stronger 
connection  in  the  fimcy  than  this.'  But  in  this,  as  in  much 
of  the  language  which  gives  the  first  two  Parts  their  plausi- 
bility, he  is  taking  advantage  of  received  notions  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  which  it  is  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
set  aside..  In  any  sense,  according  to  him,  in  which  it  differs 

>  See  above,  paragnph  206. 
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from  iisiial  conidgnitj,  fhe  relation  of  cause  and  e£Pect  is  itself 
reducible  to  a  *  propensity  to  feign/  arising  from  the  other 
natural  relations ;  bnt  when  the  reader  is  told  of  its  producing 
*  a  strong  connection  in  the  fancy,'  he  is  not  apt  to  think  of 
it  as  itself  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  such  a  con- 
nection.   For  the  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  point 
out  that  Hume,  when  he  co-ordinates  it  with  the  other 
natural  relations,  must  be  understood  to  do  so  provisionally. 
According  to  him  it  is  derived,  while  they  are  primary.   Upon 
them,  then,  rested  the  possibility  of  filling  the  gap  between  the  i-e.  from 
occurrence  of  single  impressions,  none  *  determined  by  refer-  iJaMe  and 
ence  to  anything  other  than  itself,'  and  what  we  are  pleased  oontagoity. 
to  call  our  knowledge,  with  its  fictions  of  mind  and  thing, 
of  real  and  apparent,  of  necessary  as  distinct  from  usual 
connection. 

211.  We  will  begin  with  Besemblance.  As  to  this,  it  wiU 
be  said,  it  is  an  affectation  of  subtiety  to  question  whether 
there  can  be  an  impression  of  it  or  no.  The  di£Bculty  only 
arises  from  our  regarding  the  perception  of  resemblance  as 
different  from,  and  subsequent  to,  the  resembling  sensations ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  occurrence  of  two  impressions  of  sense, 
such  as  (let  us  say)  yellow  and  red,  is  itself  the  impression  of 
their  likeness  and  unlikeness.  Hume  himself,  it  may  be 
further  urged,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  resemblance,  antici- 
pates this  solution  of  an  imaginary  difficulty  by  his  important 
division  of  philosophical  relations  into  two  classes  (p.  872) — 
such  as  depend  entirely  on  the  ideas  which  we  compare 
together,  and  such  as  may  be  changed  without  any  change 
in  the  ideas ' — and  by  his  inclusion  of  resemblance  in  the 
former  class. 

212.  Now  we  gladly  admit  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Isresem- 
sensations  undetermined  by  relation, first  occur,  and  that  ^n^^^l^ 
afterwards  we  become  conscious  of  their  relation  in  the  sion? 
way  of  likeness  or  unlikeness.    Apart  from  such  relation, 

it  is  true,  the  sensations  would  be  nothing.  But  this  ad- 
mission involves  an  important  qualification  of  the  doctrine 
that  impressions  are  single,  and  that  the  mind  (according 
to  Hume's  awkward  figure)  is  a  'bundle  or  collection  of 
these,'  succeeding  each  other  *  in  a  perpetual  fiux  or  move- 
ment.' It  implies  that  the  single  impression  in  its  singleness 
is  what  it  is  through  relation  to  another,  which  must  there- 
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fore  be  present  along  with  it;  and  that  thus,  though  ihej 
may  occur  in  a  perpetual  flux  of  succession — every  turn  of 
the  eyes  in  their  sockets,  as  Hume  truly  says,  giving  a  new 
one — yet,  just  so  fieur  as  they  are  qualified  by  likeness  or  nn- 
likeness  to  each  other,  they  must  be  taken  out  of  that  sue- 
cession  by  something  which  is  not  itself  in  it,  but  is  indivisibly 
present  to  every  moment  of  it*  This  we  may  call  soul,  or 
mind,  or  what  we  will ;  but  we  must  not  identify  it  with  the 
brain'  either  directly  or  by  implication  (as  we  do  when  we 
*  refer  to  the  anatomist'  for  an  account  of  it),  since  by  the 
brain  is  meant  something  material,  i.e,  divisible,  which  the 
unifying  subject  spoken  of,  as  feeling  no  less  than  as  thinking, 
cannot  be.  In  short,  any  such  modification  of  Hume's  doc- 
trine of  the  singleness  and  successiveness  of  impressions  as 
will  entitle  us  to  speak  of  their  carrying  with  them,  though 
single  and  successive,  the  consciousness  of  their  resembLuice 
to  each  other,  will  also  entitle  us  to  speak  of  their  carrying 
with  them  a  reference  to  that  which  is  not  itself  any  single 
impression,  but  is  permanent  throughout  the  impressions; 
and  the  whole  ground  of  Hume's  polemic  against  the  idea 
of  self  or  spirit  is  removed.* 
iHstiuction  213.  The  above  admission,  however,  does  not  dispose  of 
between  the  qucstion  about  ideas  of  resemblance.  A  feeling  qualified 
^\ngB^  by  relation  of  resemblance  to  other  feelings  is  a  different 
And  idea  of  thing  from  an  idea  of  that  relation — different  with  all  the 
JJ^'^  difference  which  Hume  ignores  between  feeling  and  thouglit, 
between  consciousness  and  self-consciousness.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  successive  feelings  by  mutual  relation  implies, 
indeed,  the  presence  to  them  of  a  subject  permanent  and 
immaterial  ({.  e.  not  in  time  or  space) ;  but  it  does  not  imply 
that  this  subject  presents  them  to  itself  as  related  objects, 
permanent  with  its  own  permanence,  which  abide  and  may 
be  considered  apart  from  ^  the  circumstances  in  time '  of  their 
occurrence.  Yet  such  presentation  is  supposed  by  all  language 
other  than  inteijectional.  It  is  it  alone  which  can  give  us 
names  of  things,  as  distinct  from  noises  prompted  by  the 
feelings  as  they  occur.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
say  that  by  an  idea  of  resemblance  he  does  .not  mean  any 
thought  involving  the  self-conscious  presentation  spoken  of, 
but  merely  a  feeling  qualified  by  resemblance,  and  not  at  its 

>  It  is,  of  conne,  quit'O  a  difierent      properly,  the  whole  bodj)  is  oxguiie  to  iU 
thing  to  Bdj  that  the  brain  (or,  more  '  See  above,  paragraph  205. 
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liyeUest  stage.  Thus  Hume  tells  as  that  by  ^  idea '  he  merely 
means  a  feeling  less  lively  than  it  has  been,  and  that  by  idea 
ofanyihmg  he  implies  no  reference  to  anything  other  than 
^e  idea^^  but  means  just  a  related  idea,  i.e.  a  feeling  qualified 
by  ^  natural  relation '  to  other  feelings*  It  is  by  this  thought- 
fbl  abnegation  of  thought,  as  we  shall  find,  that  he  arrives  at 
his  sceptical  result.  But  language  (for  the  reason  mentioned) 
•would  not  allow  him  to  be  faithful  to  the  abnegation.  He 
ooald  not  make  such  a  profession  without  being  false  to  iU 
This  appears  already  in  his  account  of  *  complex '  and  ^  ab- 
stract '  ideas. 

214.  His  account  of  the  idea  of  a  substance  (p.  324)  is  Substances 
simply  Locke's,  as  Locke's  would  become  upon  elimination  of  T^^^^' 
the  notion  that  there  is  a  real  ^  something '  in  which  the  col-  ideas, 
lection  of  ideas  subsist,  and  bom.  which  they  result.  It  thus 
avoids  all  difficulties  about  the  relation  between  nominal  and 
real  essence.  Just  as  Locke  says  that  in  the  case  of  a  ^  mixed 
mode '  the  nominal  essence  is  the  real,  so  Hume  would  say  of 
a  substance.  The  only  difPerence  is  that  while  the  collection 
of  ideas,  called  a  mixed  mode,  does  not  admit  of  addition 
without  a  change  of  its  name,  that  called  a  substance  does. 
Upon  discovery  of  the  solubility  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  we  add 
that  idea  to  the  collection,  to  which  the  name  ^  gold '  has  pre- 
Tiously  been  assigned,  without  disturbance  in  the  use  of  the 
name,  because  the  name  already  covers  not  only  the  ideas  of 
certain  qualities,  but  also  the  idea  of  a  'principle  of  union  ' 
between  them,  which  will  extend  to  any  ideas  presented 
abng  with  them.  As  this  principle  of  union,  however,  is  not 
itself  any  '  real  essence,'  but '  part  of  the  complex  idea,'  the 
question,  so  troublesome  to  Locke,  whether  a  proposition 
about  gold  asserts  real  co-existence  or  only  the  inclusion  of 
an  idea  in  a  nominal  essence,  wiU  be  supeifluous.  How  the 
'principle  of  union '  is  to  be  explained,  will  appear  below.^ 

215.  There  are  names,  then,  which  represent  '  collections  How  can 
of  ideas.'    How  can  we  explain  such  collection  if  ideas  are  ^^  '^ 
merely  related  feelings  grown  fainter?    Do  we,  when  we  use  coUeet«d? 
one  of  these  names  significantly,^  recall,  though  in  a  fainter 
form,  a  series  of  feelings  that  we  have  experi^iced  in  the 
process  of  collection?    Does  the  chemist,  when  he  says  that 
gold  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia,  recall  t}ie  visual  and  tactual 

'  See  aboT«i  paragraph  208.  *  Ftoagraph  308,  and  the  following. 
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feeling  which  he  experienced  when  he  found  it  soluble  P  If 
80,  as  that  feeling  took  its  character  from  relation  to  a  multi- 
tude of  other  ^  complex  ideas,'  he  must  on  the  same  principle 
recall  in  endless  series  the  sensible  occurrences  from  which 
each  constituent  of  each  constituent  of  these  was  derived ; 
and  a  like  process  must  be  gone  through  when  gold  is  pro- 
nounced ductile,  malleable,  &e.  But  this  would  be,  according 
to  the  figure  which  Hume  himself  adopts,  to  recall  a  ^perpetual 
flux/  The  very  term  *  collection  of  ideas,'  indeed,  if  this  be 
the  meaning  of  ideas,  is  an  absurdity,  for  how  can  a  perpetual 
flux  be  collected  9  If  we  turn  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
to  the  chapter  where  Hume  expressly  discusses  the  significance 
of  general  names,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  the  question  we 
have  here  put,  and  which  flows  directly  fix)m  his  account  of 
ideas,  that  he  is  there  treating,  but  an  entirely  different  one, 
and  one  that  could  not  be  raised  till  for  related  feeling  had 
been  substituted  the  thought  of  an  object  under  relations. 
Are  theie  216.  The  chapter  mentioned  concerns  the  question  which 
^^^  arises  out  of  Locke's  pregnant  statement  that  words  and 
Berkeley  ideas  are  ^  particular  in  their  existence '  eren  when  *  general 
^d  Bo^'^  in  their  signification.'  Prom  this  statement  we  saw*  that 
Berkeley  derived  his  explanation  of  the  apparent  generality 
of  ideas — ^the  explanation,  namely,  which  reduces  ifc  to  a  rela- 
tion, yet  not  such  a  one  as  would  affect  the  nature  of  the  idea 
itself,  which  is  and  remains  ^particular,'  but  a  symbolical 
relation  between  it  and  other  particular  ideas  for  which  it  is 
taken  to  stand.  An  idea,  however,  that  carries  with  it  a 
consciousness  of  symbolical  relation  to  other  ideas,  cannot 
but  be  qualified  by  this  relation.  The  generality  must 
become  part  of  its  '  nature,'  and,  accordingly,  the  distinction 
between  idea  and  thing  being  obliterated,  of  the  nature  of 
things.  Thus  Berkeley  yirtually  arrives  at  a  result  which 
renders  unmeaning  his  preliminary  exclusion  of  universality 
from  'the  absolute,  positive  nature  or  conception  of  anything.' 
Hame  seeks  to  avoid  it  by  putting  '  custom '  in  the  place  of 
the  consciousness  of  symbolical  relation.  True  to  his  voca- 
tion  of  explaining  away  all  functions  of  thought  that  will  not 
sort  with  the  treatment  of  it  as  '  decaying  sense,'  he  would 
resolve  that  idea  of  a  relation  between  certain  ideas,  in  virtue 
of  which  one  is  taken  to  stand  for  thd  rest,  into  the  de  facto 

1  Above,  paragraphs  182  aad  188. 
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sequence  upon  one  of  them  of  the  rest.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  he  would  make  related  feelings  do  instead  of  relations 
of  ideas  ;  but  wheeler  the  related  feelings,  as  he  is  obliged 
to  describe  them,  do  not  aheady  presuppose  relations  of  ideas 
in  distinction  from  feelings,  remains  to  be  seen. 

217.  The  question  about  'generality  of  signification,'  as  Hume* no' 
he  puts  it,  comes  to  this.    In  every  proposition,  though  its  B^^P^y* 
subject  be  a  common  noun,  we  necessarily  present  to  our- 

sdves  some  one  individual  object  'with  all  its  particular 
circumstances  and  proportions.'  How  then  can  the  propo- 
sition be  general  in  denotation  and  connotation  9  How  can 
it  be  made  with  reference  to  a  multitude  of  individual  objects 
other  than  that  presented  to  the  mind,  and  how  can  it  con- 
cern only  such  of  the  qualities  of  the  latter  as  are  common 
to  the  multitude  9  The  first  part  of  the  question  is  answered 
as  follows : — '  When  we  have  found  a  resemblance  among  ^^^  ^^ 
several  objects  that  often  occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same  accounts 
name  to  all  of  them  .  .  .  whatever  differences  may  appear  ^^^^, 
among  them.  After  we  have  acquired  a  custom  of  this  kind,  snco  of 
the  hearing  of  that  name  revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  ||^^j[^®'"^ 
objects,  and  makes  the  imagination  conceive  it  with  all  its 
particular  circumstances  and  proportions.  But  as  the  same 
word  is  supposed  to  have  been  frequentiy  applied  to  other 
individuals,  that  are  different  in  many  respects  from  that 
idea  which  is  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  the  word 
not  being  able  to  revive  the  idea  of  aU  these  individuals,  only 
touches  the  soul  and  revives  that  custom  which  we  have 
acquired  by  surveying  them.  They  are  not  really  and  in 
fact  present  to  the  mind,  but  only  in  power.  .  .  •  The  word 
raises  up  an  individual  idea  along  with  a  certain  custom, 
and  that  custom  produces  any  other  individual  one  for  which 
we  may  have  occasion.  .  .  .  Thus,  should  we  mention  the 
word  triangle  and  form  the  idea  of  a  particular  equilateral 
one  to  correspond  to  it,  and  should  we  afterwards  assert 
thai  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  each  other,  the 
other  individuals  of  a  scalenum  and  isosceles,  which  we  over- 
locdred  at  first,  immediately  crowd  in  upon  us  and  make  us 
perceive  the  falsehood  of  this  proposition,  though  it  be  true 
with  relation  to  that  idea  which  we  had  formed '  (p.  828). 

218.  Next,  as  to  the  question  concerning  connotation: — 
'  The  mind  would  never  have  dreamed  of  distinguishing  a  figure 
from  the  body  figured,  as  being  in  reality  neither  distin- 
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gnisliable  nor  different  nor  separable,  did  it  not  observe  ihafc 
even  in  this  simplicity  there  might  be  contained  many  di£R^ 
rent  resemblances  and  relations.  Thus,  when  a  globe  of 
white  marble  is  presented,  we  receive  only  the  impression  of 
a  white  colour  disposed  in  a  certain  form,  nor  are  we  able  to 
distingoish  and  separate  the  colour  from  the  form.  But 
observing  afterwards  a  globe  of  black  marble  and  a  cube  of 
white,  and  comparing  them  with  our  former  object,  we  find 
two  separate  resemblances  in  what  formerly  seemed,  and 
really  is,  perfectly  inseparable.  After  a  little  more  practice 
of  this  kind,  we  begin  to  distinguish  the  figure  firom  the 
colour  by  a  dMUncUan  of  reason; — i.e.  we  consider  the  figure 
and  colour  together,  since  they  are,  in  effect,  the  same  and 
indistinguishable;  but  still  view  them  in  different  aspects 
according  to  the  resemblances  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
...  A  person  who  desires  us  to  consider  the  figure  of  a 
globe  of  white  marble  without  thinking  on  its  colour,  desires 
an  impossibility ;  but  his  meaning  is,  that  we  should  consider 
the  colour  and  figure  together,  but  still  keep  in  our  eye  the 
resemblance  to  the  globe  of  black  marble  or  that  to  any  other 
globe  whatever'  (p.  888). 
Hit  ae-  219.  It  is  clear  that  the  process  described  in  these  passages 

^j^YiSt  ^'^PP^^®®*  *  ^^  initio '  the  conversion  of  a  feeling  into  a  con- 
*  ideas 'an  ception;  in  other  words,  the  substitution  of  the  definite 
f?"^P"  individuality  of  a  thing,  thought  of  under  attributes,  for  the 
feeling,  mere  singleness  in  time  of  a  feeling  that  occurs  after  another 
and  before  a  third.  The  ^  finding  of  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences among  objects  that  often  occur  to  us '  implies  that 
each  object  is  distinguished  as  one  and  abiding  from  mani- 
fold occurrences,  in  the  way  of  related  feelingpi,  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  us,  and  that  these  accordingly  are  regarded 
as  representing  permanent  relations  or  qualities  of  the  object. 
Thus  from  being  related  feelings ^  whether  more  or  less '  viva- 
cious,' they  have  become,  in  the  proper  sense,  ideas  of 
relation.  The  difBculty  about  the  use  of  general  names,  as 
Hume  puts  it,  really  arises  just  firom  the  extent  to  which 
this  process  of  determination  by  ideas  of  relation,  and  with 
it  the  removal  of  the  object  of  thought  firom  simple  feeling, 
is  supposed  to  have  gone.  It  is  because  the  idea  is  so  com- 
plex in  its  individuality,  and  because  this  qualification  is  not 
understood  to  be  the  work  of  thought^  by  comparison  and 
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comtnurt  acemnnlating  attributes  on  an  object  whicli  it  itself 
constitates,  bnt  is  regarded  as  given  ready-made  in  an  im- 
pression (i.e.  a  feeling),  that  the  question  arises  whether  a 
general  proposition  is  really  possible  or  no.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  Hume  decides  that  it  is  not.  The  mind  is  so 
tied  down  to  the  particular  collection  of  qualities  which  is 
giren  to  it  or  which  it  'finds/  that  it  cannot  present  one  of 
them  to  itself  without  presenting  all.  Haying  never  found 
a  trmngle  that  is  not  equilateral  or  isosceles  or  scaline^ 
we  cannot  imagine  one,  for  ideas  can  only  be  copies  of 
impressions,  and  the  imagination,  though  it  has  a  certain 
freedom  in  combining  what  it  finds,  can  invent  nothing  that 
it  does  not  find.  Thus  the  idea^  represented  by  a  general 
name  and  of  which  an  assertion,  general  in  form,  is  made, 
must  always  have  a  multitude  of  other  qualities  besides  those 
common  to  it  with  the  other  individuals  to  which  the  name 
IB  applicable.  If  any  of  these,  however,  were  included  in  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition,  the  sleeping  custom,  which  de- 
termines the  mind  to  pass  from  the  idea  present  to  it  to  the 
others  to  which  the  name  has  been  applied,  would  be  awak- 
ened, and  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  predicate  is  not 
tnie  of  them.  When  I  make  a  general  statement  about '  the 
horse,'  there  must  be  present  to  my  mind  some  particular 
horse  of  my  acquaintance,  but  if  on  the  strength  of  this  I 
asserted  that '  the  horse  is  a  grey-haired  animal,'  the  custom 
of  applying  the  name  without  reference  to  colourwould  return 
upon  me  and  correct  me — as  it  would  not  if  the  predicate 
were  *  four-footed.* 

220.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  predicate  may,  though  ^f  ^^^i 
the  sulgect  cannot,  represent  either  a  single  quality,  or  a  set  the  point 
of  qualities  which  falls  far  short  even  of  those  common  to  the  J"  ^^ 
class,  much  more  of  those  which  characterise  any  individual,  aicau  ^ 
If  I  can  think  these  apart,  or  have  an  idea  of  them,  as  the  ijropoa. 
predicate  of  a  proposition,  why  not  (it  may  be  asked)  as  the     ^^* 
subject?    It  may  be  said,  indeed,  with  truth,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  of  the  subject  as  representing  one  idea  and 
the  predicate  another;  that  the  proposition  as  a  whole  re- 
presents one  idea^  in  the  sense  of  a  conception  of  relation 
between  attributes,  and  that  at  bottom  this  account  of  it  is 
consistent  with  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge  as  a  percep- 
tion of  relation  between  ^  ideas,'  since  with  him  *  ideas '  and 
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'qaalities'  axe  used  intercliangeablj.^    It  is  no  leaa  tme, 
however,  that  the  relation  between  attributes,  which  the 
proposition  states,  is  a  relation  between  them  in  an  indi- 
yidual  subject.    It  is  the  nature  of  the  iudiyidualily  of  tlu8 
subject^  then,  that  is  really  in  question*    Mast  it^  as  Hume- 
supposed,  be  '  considered '  under  other  qualities  than  thoee 
to  which  the  predicate  relates?    When  the  proposition  onlj 
concerns  the  relation  between  certain  qualities  of  a  spherical 
figure,  must  the  figure  still  be  considered  as  of  a  dkaim 
colour  and  material? 
As  to  thi        221.  The  possibility  of  such  a  question  being  raised  impHes 
^m^  ^  *****  ***^  **®P  *"**  *^^^  already  taken,  which  Hume  ignored^ 
catoiibe-     from  feeling  to  thought.    His  doctrine  on  the  matter  arises 
BnotfienefB   ^^  **"^*  mental  equiyocation,  of  which  the  effects  on  Locke 
of  feeling    have  been  already  noticed,^  between  the  mere  singleness  of  a 
viduMk'     ^^^g  ui  time  and  the  indiyiduality  of  the  object  of  thought 
of  <^)ncep-   as  a  complex  of  relations.     If  the  impression  is  the  single 
tioo.  feeling  which  disappears  with  a  turn  of  the  head,  and  the 

idea  a  weaker  impression,  every  idea  must  indeed  be  in  one 
sense  individual,'  but  in  a  sense  that  renders  all  predication 
impossible  because  it  empties  the  idea  of  all  content.  Beally , 
according  to  Hume's  doctrine  of  general  names,  it  is  indivi- 
dual in  a  sense  which  is  the  most  remote  opposite  of  this,  as 
a  multitude  of  ^  different  resemblances  and  relations '  in  '  sim- 
plicity.' It  is  just  such  an  individual  as  Locke  supposed  to 
be  found  (so  to  speak)  ready-made  in  nature,  and  from  which 
he  supposed  the  mind  successively  to  abstract  ideas  less  and 
less  determinate.  Such  an  object  Hume,  coming  after  Ber- 
keley, could  not  regard  in  Locke's  facQiion  as  a  separate 
material  existence  outside  consciousness.  The  idea  with  him 
is  a  ^  copy '  not  of  a  thing  but  of  an  ^  impression,'  but  to  the 
impression  he  transfers  all  that  individualization  by  qualities 
which  Locke  had  ascribed  to  the  substance  found  in  nature ; 
and  from  the  impression  again  transfers  it  to  the  idea  which 
^  is  but  the  weaker  impression.'  Thus  the  singleness  in  time 
of  the  impression  becomes  the  '  simplicity '  of  an  object '  con- 
taining many  different  resemblances  and  relations,'  and  the 
individuality  of  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  instead  of  being 
regarded  in  its  true  light  as  a  temporary  isolation  from  other 
relations  of  those  for  the  time  under  view — ^an  individuality 

■  See  above,  pengraph  17. 

*  See  above,  paragmphs  47,  96,  frc. 
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wUeh  is  perpetually  shifliiiig  its  limits  as  thought  proceeds — 
becomes  an  indiTidnality  fixed  once  for  all  by  what  is  given 
in  the  impression.  Becanse,  as  is  supposed,  I  can  only  '  see ' 
a  globe  as  of  a  certain  colour  and  material,  I  can  only  think 
of  it  as  such.  K  the  '  sight '  of  it  had  been  rightly  inter- 
preted as  itself  a  complex  work  of  thought,  successively  de- 
taching felt  things  from  the '  flux '  of  feelings  and  determining 
these  by  relations  similarly  detached,  the  difficully  of  thinking 
certain  of  these — e.g.  those  designated  as  'figure' — ^apart 
from  the  rest  would  have  disappeared.  It  would  have  been 
seen  that  this  was  merely  to  separate  in  reflective  analysis 
what  had  been  gradually  put  together  in  the  successive 
synthesis  of  perception.  But  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
sapposed  datum  of  sense  would  have  been  to  elevate  thought 
from  the  position  which  Hume  assigned  to  it,  as  a  '  decaying 
sense,'  to  that  of  being  itself  the  organizer  of  the  world  which 
it  knows.' 

222.  Here,  then,   as  elsewhere,    the   embarrassment  of  Result  u« 
Home's  doctrine  is  nothing  which  a  better  statement  of  it  *^^7  , 
could  avoid.    Nay,  so  dexterous  is  his  statement,  that  only  mitspredi- 
upon  a  close  scrutiny  does  the  embarrassment  disclose  itself,  cation,  but 
To  be  fidthful  at  once  to  his  reduction  of  the  impression  to  ^n^nUr. 
simple  feeling,  and  to  his  account  of  the  idea  as  a  mere  copy 
of  the  impression,  was  really  impossible.     K  he  had  kept  his 
word  in  regard  to  the  impression,  he  must  have  found  thought 
filling  the  void  left  by  the  disappearance,  under  Berkeley's 
criticism,  of  that  outward  system  of  things  which  Locke  had 
commonly  taken  for  granted.     He  preferred  fidelity  to  his 
account  of  the  idea,  and  thus  virtually  restores  the  fiction 
which  represents  the  real  world  as  consisting  of  so  many, 
Materially  separate,  bundles  of  qualities — a  fiction  which  even 
Locke  in  his  better  moments  was  beginning  to  outgrow — with 
only  the  difference  that  for  the  separation  of  ^  substances '  in 
space  he  substitutes  a  separation  of  '  impressions '  in  time. 
That  thought  (the  ^  idea ')  can  but  faintly  copy  feeling  (the 
'  impression  *)  he  consistently  maintains,  but  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  acibual  determination  of  feeling  by  reference  to  an 
object  of  thought~-the  determination  expressed  by  such 
phrases  as  impression  of  a  man,  impression  of  a  globe,  &c. — ^to 
charge  the  feeling  with  a  content  which  it  only  derives  from 

'  Tlie  phiniie  '  decaying  leiuie '  belongs  to  Hobbes,  but  its  meaning  is  adoptad 
by  Hame. 
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such  determination,  while  yet  he  denies  it.  67  this  meaxiB 
predication  can  be  accounted  for,  as  it  conld  not  be  if  onr 
consciousness  consisted  of  mere  feelings  and  their  copies^but 
only  in  the  form  of  the  singpilar  proposition ;  because  the 
object  of  thought  determined  bj  relations,  being  identified 
with  a  nngle  feeling,  must  be  limited bythe  ^  this  *  or  ^that' 
which  expresses  this  singleness  of  feeling.  It  is  really  thiB 
or  tfuLt  globe,  thda  or  that  man,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position, according  to  Hum^,  even  when  in  form  it  is  generaL 
It  is  true  that  the  general  name  '  globe  *  or  '  man '  not  merely 
represents  a  *  particular '  globe  or  man,  though  that  is  all 
that  is  presented  to  the  mind,  but  also  '  raises  up  a  custom 
which  produces  any  other  individual  idea  for  which  we  may 
have  occasion.*  As  this  custom,  however,  is  neither  itself  an 
idea  nor  a£(ects  the  singleness  of  the  subject  idea,  it  does  not 
constitute  any  distinction  between  singular  and  general  pro- 
positions, but  only  between  two  sorts  of  the  singpilar  propo- 
sition according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  suggest  an  indefinite 
series  of  other  singular  propositions,  in  which  the  same  qua- 
lities are  affirmed  of  different  individual  ideas  to  which  the 
subject-name  has  been  applied. 
All  propo-  223.  A  customary  sequence,  then,  of  individual  ideas  upon 
strictedTn  ^^^  other  is  the  reality,  which  through  the  delusion  of  words 
■ame  (as  we  must  suppose)  has  given  rise  to  the  fiction  of  there 

J[^"g  being  such  a  thing  as  general  knowledge.  We  say  *  fiction,* 
proposi-  for  with  the  possibility  of  general  propositions,  as  the  Greek 
JiS  OT^'^  philosophers  once  for  all  pointed  out,  stands  or  fiJls  the  poa- 
isience.  sibility  of  sciencc.  Locke  was  so  far  aware  of  this  that,  upon 
the  same  principle  which  led  him  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
general  propositions  concerning  real  existence,  he  '  suspected' 
a  science  of  nature  to  be  impossible,  and  only  found  an  ex- 
emption for  moral  and  mathematical  truth  firom  this  con- 
denmation  in  its  ^  bare  ideality.*  Hume  does  away  with  the 
exemption.  He  applies  to  all  propositions  alike  the  same 
limitation  which  Locke  applies  to  those  concerning  real  ex- 
istence. With  Locke  there  may  very  well  be  a  proposition 
which  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  form,  is  general— one  of 
which  the  subject  is  an  ^abstract  general  idea' — ^but  such 
proposition  '  concerns  not  existence.'  As  "knowledge  of  real 
existence  is  limited  to  the  '  actual  present  sensation,*  so  a 
pix>position  about  such  existence  is  limited  to  what  is  given 
in  such  sensation.     It  is  a  real  truth  that  this  piece  of  gold 
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IS  now  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  wLen  the  '  particular 
experiment '  is  going  on  under  our  eyes,  but  the  general 
proposition  '  gold  is  soluble '  is  only  an  analysis  of  a  nominal 
essence*  With  Hume  the  distinction  between  propositions 
that  do,  and  those  that  do  not,  'concern  existence '  disappears. 
Every  proposition  is  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect, 
since  it  must  needs  be  a  statement  about  an  *  idea,'  and  every 
idea  exists.  '  Every  object  ihvA  is  presented  must  necessarily 
be  existent.  •  •  •  Whatever  we  conceive,  we  conceive  to 
be  existent.  Any  idea  we  please  to  form  is  the  idea  of  a 
being ;  and  the  idea  of  a  being  is  any  idea  we  please  to  form ' 
(p.  370).  But  since,  according  to  him,  the  idea  cannot  be 
separated,  as  Locke  supposed  it  cotdd,  from  the  conditions 
'  that  determine  it  to  this  or  that  particular  existence,'  pro- 
positions of  the  sort  which  Locke  understood  by  '  general 
propositions  concerning  substances,'  though  if  they  were 
possible  they  would  '  concern  existence'  as  mucli  as  any,  are 
simply  impossible.  Hume,  in  short,  though  he  identifies  the 
real  and  nominal  essences  which  Locke  had  distinguished, 
yet  limits  the  nominal  essence  by  the  same  '  particularity  in 
space  and  time '  by  which  Locke  had  limited  the  real. 

224.  A  great  advance  in  simplification  has  been  made  when  The  ques* 
the  Mae  sort  of  *  conceptualism '  has  thus  been  got  rid  of—  thTkil^. 
that  conceptualism  which  opposes  knowing  and  being  under  /ar  propo- 
the  notion  that  things,  though  merely  individual  in  reality,  ^^^aI 
may  be  known  as  general.      This  riddance  having  been  the  vitai 
achieved,  as  it  was  by  Hume,  the  import  of  the  proposition  °°®* 
becomes  the  central  question  of  philosophy,  the  answer  to 
which  must  determine  our  theory  of  real  existence  just  as 
much  as  of  the  mind.     The  issue  may  be  taken  on  the  pro- 
position in  its  singular  no  less  than  in  its  general  form. 
The  weakness  of  Hume's  opponents,  indeed,  has  lain  pri- 
marily in  their  allowing  that  his  doctrine  would  account  for 
any  significant  predication  whatever,  as  distinct  from  excla- 
mations prompted  by  feelings  as  they  occur.     This  has  been 
the  inch,  which  once  yielded,  the  full  ell  of  his  nominalism 
has  been  easily  won ;  just  as  Locke's  empiricism  becomes  in- 
▼indble  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that  qualified  things  are 
'found  in  nature'  without  any  constitutive  action  of  the 
mind.    As  the  only  effective  way  of  dealing  with  Locke  is 
to  ask, — ^Aft^  abstraction  of  all  that  he  himself  admitted 
to  be  the  creation  of  thought,  what  remains  to  be  merely 
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found? — so  Hume  most  be  met  in  limine  by  the  question 
whether,  apart  from  such  ideas  of  relation  as  according  to 
his  own  showing  are  not  simple  impressions,  so  much  as  the 
singular  proposition  is  possible.  K  not,  then  the  singularity 
of  such  proposition  does  not  consist  in  any  singleness  of 
presentation  to  sense ;  it  is  not  the  ^  particulariiy  in  time '  of 
a  present  feeling ;  and  the  exclusion  of  generality,  whether 
in  thoughts  or  in  things,  as  following  from  the  supposed 
necessity  of  such  singleness  or  particularity,  is  quite  ground- 


Not  rela- 
tions of  re- 
semblanoe 
only,  but 
those  of 
quantity 
also, 

treated  by 
Hume  as 
feelings. 


226,  Hitherto  the  idea  of  relation  which  we  have  had 
specially  in  yiew  has  been  that  of  relation  in  the  way  of 
resemblance,  and  the  propositions  have  been  such  as  Tepee- 
sent  the  most  obvious  *  facts  of  observation  * — facts  about 
this  or  that  '  body,'  man  or  horse  or  ball.  We  have  seen 
that  these  already  suppose  the  thought  of  an  object  qualified, 
not  transitory  as  are  feelings,  but  one  to  which  feelings  are 
referred  on  their  occurrence  as  resemblances  or  differences 
between  it  and  other  objects ;  but  that  by  an  equivocation, 
which  unexamined  phraseology  covers,  between  the  thought 
of  such  an  object  and  feeling  proper — as  if  because  we  talk 
of  seeing  a  man,  therefore  a  man  were  a  feeling  of  colour 
— Hume  is  able  to  represent  them  as  mere  data  of  sense, 
and  thus  to  ignore  the  difference  between  related  feelings 
and  ideas  of  relation.  Thus  the  first  step  has  been  taloBn 
towards  transferring  to  the  sensitive  subject^  as  merdy  sensi- 
tive, the  power  of  thought  and  significant  speech.  The 
next  is  to  transfer  to  it  ideas  of  those  other  relations  ^  which 
Hume  classifies  as  ^  relations  of  time  and  place,  proportion 
in  quantity  or  number,  degrees  in  any  quality '  (p.  S68).  This 
done,  it  is  sufficiently  equipped  for  achieving  its  deliverance 
from  metaphysics.      An  animal,    capable  of   experiments 


'  The  course  which  our  examination 
of  Hume  should  take  was  marked  out, 
it  will  be  remembered,  by  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  *  natural  *  relations  that  re- 
gulate the  association  of  ideas.  It 
might  seem  a  departure  from  this 
course  to  proceed,  as  in  the  text,  Irom 
the  relation  of  resemblance  to  *  relations 
of  time  and  place,  proportion  in  quan- 
tity or  number,  and  degrees  of  any 
quality,'  since  theee  appear  in  Hume's 
enumeration,  not  of  *  natural,'  but  of 
*  pkilosophical*  relations.  Such  de- 
parture, howeyer,  is  the  consequence  of 


Hume's  own  procedure.  Wheliier  he 
considered  theee  relations  mare^  eqiii- 
Talent  to  the  '  natural  ones '  of  resem- 
blanoe  and  contiguity,  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly say ;  but  his  reduction  of  the 
principles  of  mathematics  to  data  of 
sense  implies  that  he  did  so.  The 
treatment  of  degrees  in  quality  and 
proportions  in  quantity  as  sensible  im- 
plies that  the  diilbrence  between  resem- 
blance and  measured  resemblanae,  be- 
tween contiguity  and  measured  con- 
tiguity, is  ignored. 
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coocemiiig  matter  of  fact,  and  of  reasoning  concerning 
qoantiij  and  number,  would  certainly  have  some  excuse  for 
throwing  into  the  fire  all  books  which  sought  to  make  it 
ashamed  of  its  animality.^ 

226.  In  thus  leaving  mathematics  and  a  limited  sort  of  He  drawa 
experimental  physics  (Umited  by  the  exclusion  of  all  general  £j^ 
inference  from  the  experiment)  out  of  the  reach  of  his  certainty 
scepticism,  and  in  making  them  his  basis  of  attack  upon  ^^^'^^l^' 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  more  pretentious  claims  of  the  same 
knowledge,  Hume  was  again  following  the  course  marked  out  E^  ^ 
for  him  by  Locke.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Locke,  even 
when  his  ^  suspicion '  of  knowledge  is  at  its  strongest,  still 
finds  solid  ground  (a)  in  '  particular  experiments '  upon 
nature^  expressed  in  singular  propositions  as  opposed  to 
a88erti0D8  of  universal  or  necessary  connexion,  and  Q>)  in 
mathematical  truths  which  are  at  once  general,  certain,  and 
iustmctxye^because^barely  ideaL'  All  speculative  propositions 
that  do  not  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  are  either 
'trifling' or  merely 'probable.'  Hume  draws  the  line  between 
certainty  and  probability  at  the  some  poart^nor  in  regard  to 
the  ground  of  certainty  as  to  '  matter  of  fiust  or  existence ' 
is  there  any  essential  difference  between  him  and  his  maator. 
As  this  ground  is  the  'actual  present  sensation '  with  the 
one,  so  it  is  the  '  impression '  vnth  the  other ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  proposition  becomes  universal  or  asserts  a  neces* 
Bary  connection,  that  the  certainty,  thus  given,  is  by  either 
supposed  to  fail.  It  is  true  that  with  Locke  this  authority 
of  the  sensation  is  a  derived  authority,  depending  on  its 
reference  to  a  *  body  now  operating  upon  us,'  while  with 
Home,  so  far  as  he  is  faithful  to  his  profession  of  discarding 
such  reference,  it  is  original.  But  with  each  alike  the  fun< 
damental  notion  is  that  a  feeling  must  be  '  true  while  it 
^<f,'  and  that  in  regard  to  real  existence  or  matter  of  fact 
^0  other  truth  can  be  known  but  this.  Neither  perceives 
^t  a  truth  thus  restricted  is  no  truth  at  all — ^nothing  that 
<^ui  be  stated  even  in  a  singular  proposition ;  that  the  '  par- 
ticulariiy  in  time,'  on  which  is  supposed  to  depend  the  real 

'  *lfwetakein  our  hand  any  volume  faet  and  reristancef    No.    Commit  it 

of  diTiiuu  or  Bchool-metaphysics,  for  tlien  to  thellamea,for  it  can  oootain 

lutaoee,  letiu  ask,  J}oes  U  contain  any  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion.* — 

^raet  ftatomngfor  quantity  or  num-  *  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  Undar- 

^•'   No.    Ikm  U  contain  any  experi-  standing,'  at  the  end. 
"'*«^  reoMnmi^  conceminy  matter  qf 
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more  defl- 
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bility. 


and  does 

not  admit 

opposition 

of  mathe- 

matical  to 

physical 

certainty 

—hew 

following 

Berkeley. 


certainty  of  the  simple  feeling,  is  just  that  wldch  deprives 
it  of  significance  ' — ^because  neither  is  reallj  fidthfol  to  the 
restriction.  Each  allows  himself  to  snbstitate  for  the  mo- 
mentary feeling  an  object  qualified  by  relations,  which  axe 
the  exact  opposite  of  momentary  feelings.  '  If  I  myself 
see  a  man  walk  on  the  ice/  says  Locke  (iv,  xv.  5),  'it  is 
past  probability,  it  is  knowledge : '  nor  wonld  Hnme,  though 
ready  enough  on  occasion  to  point  out  that  what  is  seen 
must  be  a  colour,  have  any  scruple  in  assuming  that  such  a 
complex  judgment  as  the  above  so-called  '  sight  *  has  the 
certainly  of  a  simple  impression.  It  is  only  in  bringing  to 
bear  upon  thecharacteristicadmission  of  Locke's FourthBook, 
that  no  general  knowledge  of  nature  can  be  more  than  prob- 
able, a  more  definite  notion  of  what  probabiliiy  is,  and  in 
exhibiting  the  latent  inconsistency  of  this  admission  with 
Locke's  own  doctrine  of  ideas  as  effects  of  a  causatiTe  sub- 
stance, that  he  modifies  the  theory  of  physical  certainty 
which  he  inherited.  In  their  treatment  of  mathematieal 
truths  on  the  other  hand,  of  propositions  involying  relations 
of  distance,  quantity  and  degree,  a  fundamental  discrep- 
ancy appears  between  the  two  writers.  The  ground  of 
certainty,  which  Hume  admits  in  regard  to  propositions  of 
this  order,  must  be  examined  before  we  can  appreciate  his 
theory  of  probability  as  it  affects  the  relations  of  cause  and 
substance. 

227.  It  has  been  shown'  that  Locke's  opposition  of 
mathematical  to  physical  certainty,  with  his  ascription  to 
the  former  of  instructive  generality  on  the  ground  of  its  bare 
idealiiy — the  '  ideal '  in  this  regard  being  opposed  to  what  is 
found  in  sensation — strikes  at  the  very  root  of  his  system. 
It  implies  that  thought  can  originate,  and  that  what  it  origi- 
nates is  in  some  sort  real — ^nay,  as  being  nothing  else  than 
the  '  primary  qualities  of  matter,'  is  the  source  of  all  other 
reality.  Here  was  an  alien  element  which  '  empiricism '  could 
not  assimilate  without  changing  its  character.  Canying 
such  a  conception  along  with  it,  it  was  already  charged  with 
an  influence  which  must  ultimately  work  its  complete  trans- 
mutation by  compelling,  not  the  admission  of  an  ideal  world 
of  guess  and  aspiration  alongside  of  the  empirical,  but  the 
recognition  of  the  empirical  as  itself  ideal.     The  time  for 


1  See  abore,  paangiaphs  45  and  97.        '  See  abore,  paragraphs  117  and  1S6. 
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this  tranflmutation,  however,  was  not  yet.  Berkeley,  in 
oyer-hasty  sseal  for  God,  had  missed  that  only  tme  way  of 
finding  God  in  the  world  which  lies  in  the  discovery  that 
the  world  is  Thonght.  Having  taken  fright  at  the  '  mathe- 
matical Atheism/  which  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  current 
doctrines  abont  primary  qualities  of  matter,  instead  of 
applying  Locke's  own  admissions  to  show  that  these  were 
intelligible  and  merely  intelligible,  he  fancied  that  he  had 
won  the  battle  for  Theism  by  making  out  that  they  were 
merely  feelings  or  sequences  of  feelings.  From  him  Hume 
got  the  text  for  all  he  had  to  say  against  the  metaphysical 
mathematicians;  but,  for  the  reason  that  Hume  applied  it 
with  no  theological  interest,  its  true  import  becomes  more 
apparent  with  him  than  with  Berkeley* 

228.  His  account  of  mathematical  truths,  as  contained  in  His  criu 
Part  n.  of  the  First  Book  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,'  ^JHo^^ 
camiot  be  fairly  read  except  in  connection  with  the  chapters  trine  of 
in  Part  rv.  on  '  Scepticism  with  regard  to  the  Senses,'  and  on  primazy 
'  the  Modem  Philosophy/    The  latter  chapter  is  expressly  a  ^^**^^- 
polemic  against  Locke's  doctrine  of  primary  qualities,  and  its 
drift  is  to  reverse  the  relations  which  Locke  had  asserted 
between  them  and  sensations,  making  the  primary  qualities 
depend  on  sensations,  instead  of  sensations  on  the  primary 
qualities.     Li  Locke  himself  we  have  found  that  two  incon^ 
sistent  views  on  the  subject  perpetually  cross  each  otber.^ 
According  to  one,  momentary  sensation  is  the  sole  conveyance 
tons  of  r^edity ;  according  to  the  other,  the  real  is  constituted 
by  qualities  of  bodies  which  not  only  '  are  in  them  whether 
^e  perceive  them  or  not,'  but  which  only  complex  ideas  of 
relation  can  represent.  The  unconscious  device  which  covered 
this  inconsistency  lay,  we  found,*  in  the  conversion  of  the 
mere  feeling  of  touch  into  the  touch  of  a  body,  and  thus  into 
an  experience  of  solidily.    By  this  conversion,  since  solidity 
according  to  Locke's  account  carries  with  it  all  the  primary 
qualities,  these  too  become  data  of  sensation,  while  yet,  by 
the  retention  of  the  opposition  between  them  and  ideas,  the 
advantage  is  gained  of  apparently  avoiding  that  identification 
of  what  is  real  with  simple  feeling,  which  science  and  common 
sense  alike  repel 
229.  Hume  makes  a  show  of  getting  rid  of  this  see-saw.  it  will  not 

*  See  above,  paragraph  99  and  following.  '  See  above,  paragraph  lOU 
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do  to         Instead  of  agsnming  at  onoe  the  reality  of  sensation  on  the 
^^       strength  of  its  relation  to  the  primary  qualities  and  the  reality 
our  fed-      of  these  on  the  strength  of  their  being  given  in  tactual  experi- 
Old' 1^1^    «nce,  he  pronounces  sensations  alone  ihe  real,  to  which  the 
iBg'eaD  '    primary  qualities  must  be  reduced,  if  they  are  not  to  disappear 
StIL!^^     altogether.    ^  If  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  smells  be  merely 
^'     perceptions,  nothing  we  can  conceive  is  possessed  of  a  real, 
continued,  and  independent  existence '  (513).    That  they  are 
perceptions  is  of  course  undoubted.  The  question  is,  whether 
there  is  a  real  something  beside  and  beyond  them,  con- 
trast with  which  is  implied  in  speaking  of  them  as  ^  merely 
perceptions.'      The  supposed  qualities  of  such  a  real  are 
'  motion,  extension,  and  solidiiy '  (Ibid.).    To  modes  of  these 
the  other  primary  qualities  enumerated  by  Locke  are  redu- 
cible ;  and  of  these  again  motion  and  extension,  according 
to  Locke's  account  no  less  than  Hume's  own,  presuppose 
soliditjr.    What  then  do  we  assert  of  the  real,  in  contrast 
with  which  we  talk  of  perception,  as  mere  perception,  when 
we  say  that  it  is  solid  ?  '  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  solidity 
we  must  conceive  two  bodies  pressing  on  each  other  without 

any  penetration Now,  what  idea  do  we  form 

of  these  bodies  ? To  say  that  we  conceive  them 

as  solid  is  to  run  on  ad  mfimtwn.  To  affirm  that  we  paint 
them  out  to  ourselves  as  extended,  either  resolves  them  all 
into  aftlseideaor  returns  in  a  circle ;  extension  must  neces- 
sarily be  conceived  either  as  coloured,  which  is  a  teiae  idea,' 
or  as  solid,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  first  question.'  Of 
solidity,  then,  the  ultimate  determination  of  the  supposed 
real,  there  is  ^  no  idea  to  be  formed '  apart  from  those  per- 
ceptions to  which,  as  independent  of  our  senses,  it  is  opposed. 
^Affcer  exclusion  of  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold  from  the 
rank  of  external  existences,  there  remains  nothing  which  can 
afford  us  a  just  and  consistent  idea  of  body.' 
Locke's  230.  Our  examination  of  Locke  has  shown  us  how  it  is 

"body!'^  that  his  interpretation  of  ideas  by  reference  to  body  is  fiurly 
•solidity/  open  to  tius  attack.  It  is  so  because,  in  thus  interpreting 
^ouch '  them,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  really  about.  He  thought 
fairly  ex-  he  was  explaining  ideas  of  sense  according  to  the  only  method 
P*^*^        of  explanation  which  he  recognises — the  method  of  resolving 

*  *  A  false  idea,'  that  is,  according  to      a  secondary  quality,  not  resembling  the 
the  doctrine  that  extension  is  a  primary      quality  as  it  is  in  the  thing, 
quality,  while  colour  is  only  an  idea  of 
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complex  into  simple  ideas,  and  of  *  sending  a  man  to  his 
senses'  for  a  knowledge  of  the  simple*     In  fiust,  however, 
when  he  explained  ideas  of  sense  as  derived  from  the  qualities 
of  body,  he  was  explaining  simple  ideas  by  reference  to  that 
which,  according  to  his  own  showing,  is  a  complex  idea.     To 
say  that,  as  Locke  understood  the  derivation  in  question,  the 
pnmaiy  qualities  are  an  airunf  ytptuimf  to  the  ideas  of  secon- 
dary qualities,  but  not  an  avriop  yy<affia>f — that  without  our 
having  ideas  of  them  they  cause  those  ideas  of  sense  from 
which  afterwards  our  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  are  formed 
—is  to  suppose  an  order  of  reality  other  than  the  order  of  our 
sensitive  experience,  and  thus  to  contradict  Locke's  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  genesis  of  ideas  is  to  be  found  by 
observing  their  succession  in  '  our  own  breasts.'    It  is  not 
thus  that  Locke  himself  escapes  the  difficulty.    As  we  have 
seen,  he  supposes  our  ideas  of  sense  to  be  from  the  beginning 
ideas  of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  virtually  justifies  the  suppo- 
sition by  sending  the  reader  to  his  sense  of  touch  for  that  idea 
of  solidity  in  wMch,  as  he  defines  it,  all  the  primary  qualities 
are  involved.  That  the  sense  in  question  does  not  really  yield 
the  idea  is  what  Hume  points  out  when  he  says  that,  though 
bodies  are  felt  by  means  of  their  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is 
qnite  a  different  thing  from  the  solidity,  nor  have  they  the 
least  resemblance  to  each  other.'    In  other  words,  having 
come  to  suppose  that  there  are  solid  bodies,  we  explain  our 
feeUng  as  due  to  their  solidity;  but  we  may  not  at  once 
interpret  feeling  as  the  result  of  solidity,  and  treat  solidity 
as  itself  a  feeling.    It  was  by  allowing  himself  so  to  treat  it 
that  Locke  disguised  from  himself  the  objection  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  feeling.     Hume  tears  off  the  disguise,  and  in 
effect  gives  him  the  choice  of  being  convicted  either  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle  or  of  explaining  the  simple  idea  by 
Inference  to  the  complex.    The  solidity,  which  is  to  explain 
feeling,  can  itself  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  body.    If 
body  is  only  a  complex  of  ideas  of  sense,  in  referring  tactual 
feeling  to  it  we  are  explaining  a  simple  idea  by  reference  to 
a  compound  one.    If  it  is  not^  how  is  it  to  be  defined  except 
in  the  ^circular'  way,  which  Locke  in  fact  adopts  when  he 
makes  body  n  ^  texture  of  solid  parts '  and  solidity  a  relation 
ofbodiesP^ 

■  See  above,  paragraph  101* 
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True  231.  This  Wicioufl  circle'  was  nothing  of  which  Locke 

^^j^^*^    need  have  been  ashamed,  if  only  he  had  understood   and 
doetrine.     avowed  its  necessity.     Body  is  to  solidity  and  to  the  primary 
qualities  in  general  simply  as  a  substance  to  the  relations 
that  determine  it ;  and  the  'circle'  in  question  merely  repre- 
sents the  logical  impossibility  of  defining  a  substance  except 
by  relations,  and  of  defining  these  relations  without  presup- 
posing a  substance*    It  was  only  Locke's  confusion  of  the 
order  of  logical  correlation  with  the  sequence  of  feelings  in 
time,  that  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  making  body  and 
the  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  and  again  the  latter  ideas  and 
those  of  secondary  qualities,  at  once  precede  and  follow  each 
other*     To  avoid  this  confusion  by  recognising  the  logical 
order — ^the  order  of  intellectual  *  fictions' — as  that   apart 
from  which  the  sequence  of  feelings  would  be  no  order  of 
knowable  reaUly  at  all,  would  be  of  course  impossible  for  one 
who  took  Locke's  antithesis  of  thought  and  fkct  for  granted. 
The  time  for  that  was  not  yet.    A  way  of  escape  had  first 
to  be  sought  in  a  more  strict  adherence  to  Locke's  identifi- 
cation of  the  sequence  of  feelings  with  the  order  of  reality. 
Hence  Hume's    attempt,  reversing  Locke's  derivation  of 
ideas  of  sense  firom  primary  qualities  of  body,  to  derive  what 
with  Locke  had  been  primary  qualities,  as  compound  im- 
pressions of  sense,  from  simple  impressions  and  to  reduce  body 
itself  to  a  name  not  for  any  'just  and  consistent  idea,'  but 
for  a  '  propensity  to  feign,'  the  gradual  product  of  custom  and 
imagination.    The  question  by  which  the  value  of  such  deri- 
vation and  reduction  is  to  be  tried  is  our  old  one,  whether  it 
is  not  a  tacit  conversion  of  the  supposed  original  impressions 
into  qualities  of  body  that  alone  makes  them  seem  to  yield 
the  result  required  of  them.    If  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
'Treatise  on  Human  Nature,'  with  its  elimination  of  the 
idea  of  body,  had  come  before  the  second,  would  not  the 
plausibility  of  the  account  of  mathematical  ideas  contained 
in  the  latter  have  disappeared  ?    And  conversely,  if  these 
ideas  had  been  reduced  to  that  which  upon  elimination  of 
the  idea  of  body  they  properly  become,  would  not  that '  pro- 
pensiiy  to  feign,'  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  excluded 
With         idea,  be  itself  unaccountable  P 

^^y,  232.  'After  exclusion  of  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold, 

logically     from  the  rank  of  external  existences,  there  remains  nothing 
^JjJP-        which  can  afford  us  a  just  and  consistent  idea  of  body.' 
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Now,  no  one  can  *  exclude  them  from  iLe  rank  of  external  What 
existences  ^  more  decisively  than  Hume.  They  are  impress  ***®"^ 
sions,  and  '  all  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing  ex- 
istences, and  appear  as  such/  Nor  does  he  shirk  the  conse- 
quence, that  we  have  no  ^  just  and  consistent  idea  of  body/ 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  avoid  a  *  belief  in  its  existence ' — 
a  belief  which  according  to  Hume  consists  in  the  supposition 
of '  a  continued  existence  of  objects  when  they  no  longer 
appear  to  the  senses,  and  of  their  existence  as  distinct  from 
the  mind  and  perceptions;'  in  other  words,  as  'external  to 
and  independent  of  us.'  This  belief,  however,  as  he  shows, 
is  not  ^ven  by  the  senses.  That  we  should  feel  the  existence 
of  an  object  to  be  continued  when  we  no  longer  feel  it,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that  we  should  feel 
it  to  be  distinct  from  the  feeling.  We  cannot,  then,  have  an 
impression  of  body;  and,  since  we  cannot  have  an  idea  which 
does  not  correspond  to  an  impression  or  collection  of  impres- 
sions, it  follows  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it.  How  the  'belief 
in  its  existence '  is  accounted  for  by  Hume  in  the  absence  of 
any  idea  of  it,  is  a  question  to  be  considered  later.^  Our 
present  concern  is  to  know  whether  the  idea  of  extension 
can  hold  its  ground  when  the  idea  of  body  is  excluded.  Can  Spaco 

233.  *  The  first  notion  of  space  and  extension,*  he  says,  ^y7 
*is  derived  solely  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling:  nor  Hume  de- 
is  there  anything  but  what  is  coloured  or  tangible  that  has  "^^®^  J.^'^ 
parts  disposed  after  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  idea/  sight  and 
Now,  there  may  be  a  meaning  of  *  derivation,'  according  to  *^i»"g- 
which  no  one  would  care  to  dispute  the  first  clause  of  this 
sentence.     Those  who  hold  that  really ^  i.e./or  a  consciousness 
fo  which  the  distinction  between  real  and  tmreal  is  possiblej 
there  is   no   feeling   except    such    as    is    determined    by 
thought,  are  yet  far  from  holding  that  the  determination  is 
arbitrary ;  that  any  and  every  feeling  is  potentially  any  and 
every  conception.     Of  the  feelings  to  which  the  visual  and 
tectoal  nerves  are  organic,  as  they  would  be  for  a  merely  feel- 
ing consciousness,  nothing,  they  hold,  can  be  said ;  in  that 
sense  they  are  an  a7rt^)ov;  but  for  the  thinking  conscious- 
iiess,  or  (which  is  the  same)  as  they  really  are,  these  feelings 
do,  while  those  to  which  other  nerves  are  organic  do  not, 
form  the  specific  possibility  of  the  conception  of  space.    Ac- 

*  See  below,  paragraph  303,  and  foil. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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cording  to  this  meaning  of  the  -words,  all  mnst  admit  that 
^the  first  notion  of  space  and  extension  is  derived  from  the 
senses  of  sight  and  feeling;'  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  repeated  or  continaed  activity  of  either  sense  is  necessary 
to  the  continued  presence  of  the  notion.  With  Hnme,  how- 
ever, the  derivation  spoken  of  must  mean  that  the  notion  of 
space  is,  to  begin  with,  simply  a  visual  or  tactual  feeling, 
and  that  such  it  remains,  though  with  indefinite  abatement 
and  revival  in  the  liveliness  of  the  feeling,  according  to  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  called  *  impression  *  or  *  idea.'  If  we 
supposed  him  to  mean,  not  that  the  notion  of  space  was 
either  a  visual  or  tactual  feeling  indifferently,  but  that  it  was 
*^'*"  'ih  *  ^™P^^"d  result  of  both,'  we  should  merely  have  to  meet  a 
^^f^  further  difficulty  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  composition  of 
such  deri-  feelings  when  their  inward  synthesis  in  a  soul,  and  the  out- 
^^^^'  ward  in  a  body,  have  been  alike  excluded.  In  the  next  clause 
of  the  sentence,  however,  we  find  that  for  visual  and  tactual 
feelings  there  are  quietly  substituted  ^  coloured  and  tangible 
objects,  having  paris  so  disposed  as  to  convey  the  idea  of 
extension.'  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  latter  clause  that  the 
uncritical  reader  interprets  the  former.  He  reads  back  the 
plausibility  of  the  one  into  the  other,  and,  having  done  so, 
finds  the  whole  plausible.  Now  this  plausibility  of  the  latter 
clause  arises  from  its  implying  a  three-fold  distinction — a 
distinction  of  colour  or  tangibility  on  the  one  side  from  the 
disposition  of  the  parts  on  the  other ;  a  distinction  of  the 
colour,  tangibility  and  disposition  of  parts  alike  from  an 
object  to  which  they  belong ;  and  a  distinction  of  this  object 
from  the  idea  that  it  conveys.  In  other  words,  it  supposes 
a  negative  answer  to  the  three  following  questions : — Is  the 
idea  of  extension  the  same  as  that  of  colour  or  tangibility? 
Is  it  possible  without  reference  to  something  other  than  a 
possible  impression?  Is  the  idea  of  extension  itself  ex- 
tended? Tet  to  the  two  latter  questions,  according  to 
Hume's  express  statements,  the  answer  must  be  affirmative ; 
nor  can  he  avoid  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  first,  to  which 
It  meaxM,  he  would  properly  be  brought,  except  by  equivocation, 
ineffed^  284.  The  piiees  justificaUves  for  this  assertion  are  not 

and  space    ft^r  to  seek.     Some  of  them  have  been  adduced  already.   The 
are  the       idea  of  space,  like  every  other  idea,  must  be  a  *  copy  of  an 

*  It  ia  not  really  in  this    sense  that      Hume  is  a  *  oompoand '  one,  as  will  ap- 
the  impression  of  space    according  to      pear  below. 
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impreasion/  *  To  speak  of  a  feeling  in  its  fainter  stage  as  an 
*' image '  of  what  it  was  in  its  livelier  stage  may,  indeed,  seem 
a  corions  nse  of  terms;  but  in  this  sense  only,  according  to 
Hame's  strict  doctrine,  can  the  idea  of  space  be  spoken  of 
as  an  ^image'  of  anything  at  alL  The  impression  from 
which  it  is  deriyed,  ue.  the  feeling  at  its  liveliest,  cannot 
properly  be  so  spoken  of,  for '  no  impression  is  presented  by 
the  senses  as  the  image  of  anything  distinct,  or  external,  or 
independent/  *  If  no  impression  is  so  presented,  neither  can 
any  idea,  which  copies  the  impression,  be  so.  It  can  involve  no 
reference  to  anything  which  does  not  come  and  go  with  the 
impression.  Accordingly  no  distinction  is  possible  between 
space  on  the  one  hand,  and  either  the  impression  or  idea  of 
it  on  the  other.  All  impressions  and  ideas  that  can  be  said  and  thac 
to  be  of  extension  mnst  be  themselves  extended ;  and  con-  jntLjhe 
versely,  as  Hnme  pats  it, '  all  the  qualities  of  extension  are  extended, 
qualities  of  a  perception/  It  should  follow  that  space  is 
either  a  colour  or  feeling  of  touch.  In  the  terms  which 
Home  himself  uses  with  reference  to  *  substance,' '  if  it  be 
perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  colour ;  if  by  the  ears,  a 
sound;  and  so  on,  of  the  other  senses.'  As  he  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  is  'perceived  by  the  eyes,'  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable. 

235.  Hnme  does  not  attempt  to  reject  the  conclusion  di-  The  partM 
rectly.    He  had  too  much  eye  to  the  appearance  of  con-  ^"^^ 
sistency  fin-  that.     But,  in  professing  to  admit  it,  he  wholly  of  a  per- 
alters  its  significance.    The  passage  in  question  must  be  ^P^'^"- 
quoted  at  length.    '  The  table,  which  just  now  appears  to 
me,  is  only  a  perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qualities  of  a 
perception.     Now,  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualities  is 
extension.    The  perception  consists  of  parts.    These  parts 
are  so  situated  as  to  aflPord  us  the  notion  of  distance  and 
contiguity,  of  leng^,  breadth,  and  thickness.    The  termina- 
tion of  these  three  dimensions  is  what  we  call  figure.    The 
figore  is  moveable,  separable,  and  divisible.     Mobility  and 
separability  are  the  distinguishing  properties  of  extended 
objects.    And,  to  cut  short  all  disputes,  the  very  idea  of 
extension  is  copied  from  nothing  but  an  impression,  and  con- 
sequently must  perfectly  agree  to  it.     To  say  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension agrees  to  anything  is  to  say  it  is  extended.*    Thus 
^ there  are  impressions  and  ideas  that  are  really  extended.'' 

•  P.  840.  •  P.  479.  •  P.  528. 
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236.  In  order  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  passage  it  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  Hume,  so  far  as  the  usages  of 
language  would  allow  him,  ignores  all'  such  diflPerences  is 
modes  of  consciousness  as  the  Germans  indicate  by  the  dis- 
tinction between  *  Empfindung '  and  *  Vorstellung/  and  by 
that  between  *Anschauung'  and  ^BegrifiFj '  or,  more  properly. 
Yet  the  that  he  expressly  merges  them  in  a  mode  of  consciousness 
P*^  ®'  for  which,  according  to  the  most  consistent  account  that  can 
co-ezistont  be  gathered  from  him,  the  most  natural  term  would  be 
not  Bucces-  <  feeling.'  *  It  is  true  that  Hume  himself,  admitting  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  degree  of  vivacity  with  which  this  conscious- 
ness is  at  different  times  presented,  inclines  to  restrict  the 
term  *  feeling '  to  its  more  vivacious  stage,  and  to  use  *  per- 
ception '  as  the  more  general  term,  applicable  whatever  the 
degree  of  vivacity  may  be.*  We  must  not  allow  him,  how- 
ever, in  using  this  term  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  meaning 
which  popular  theory  does,  but  his  does  not,  attach  to  it. 
*  Perception '  with  him  covers  *  idea  *  as  well  as  *  impression ;  * 
but  nothing  can  be  said  of  idea  that  cannot  be  said  of  impres- 
sion, save  that  it  is  less  lively,  nor  of  impression  that  cannot 
be  said  of  idea,  save  that  it  is  more  so.  It  is  this  explicit 
reduction  of  all  consciousness  virtually,  if  not  in  name,  to 
feeling  that  brings  to  the  surface  the  difficulties  latent  in 
Locke's  '  idealism.'  These  we  have  already  traced  at  large ; 
but  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  question.  How  can  feelings, 
as  *  particular  in  time '  or  (which  is  the  same)  in  '  perpetual 
flux,'  constitute  or  represent  a  world  of  permanent  relations  ?' 
The  difficulty  becomes  more  obvious,  though  not  more  real, 
when  the  relations  in  question  are  not  merely  themselves 
permanent,  like  tliose  between  natural  phenomena,  but  are 
'  relations  between  permanent  parts,'  like  those  of  space.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  its  doctrine  about  geometry  has  always 
been  found  the  most  easily  assailable  point  of  the  ^  sensa- 
tional '  philosophy.  Locke  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  space 
and  of  duration  as  got,  the  one  '  from  the  permanent  parts  of 
space,'  the  other  Hrom  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing 
part«  of  succession.'^  He  afterwards  prefers  the  term  '  expaii- 

>  As  implyiDg  no  distinction  from,  or  ceire.*    P.  871. 

reference  to,  a  tning  causing  and  a  sub-  '  When  I  dint  mj  ejM  and  tkmJt  of 

ject  experiencing  it.    See  above,  para-  mj  chamber,  the  ideas  I  form  are  exact 

graphs  195  and  208,  and  the  passages  representations  of  the  impressions   I 

there  refnred  to.  feUJ    P.  812. 

*  '  To  hate,  to  love,  to  think,  to  feel,  *  See  above,  paragraphs  172  &  176. 

ttf  see;  all  this  is  nothing  but  to  por-  *  Essay  ii.  chap.  ziv.  sec.  1. 
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sion'  to  space,  as  the  opposite  of  daration,  because  it  brings 
oat  more  clearly  the  distinction  of  a  relation  between  perma- 
nent parts  bom  that  between  *  fleeting  snocessiye  parts  which 
never  exist  together.'  How,  then,  can  a  consciousness  con- 
sisting simply  of  *  fleeting  successive  parts '  either  be  or 
represent  that  of  which  the  differentia  is  that  its  parts  are 
permanent  and  co-exist  P 

237.  If  this  crux  had  been  fairly  faced  by  Hume,  he  must 
have  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  consistently 
deal  with  it  was  by  radically  altering,  with  whatever  conse* 
qaence  to  the  sciences,  Locke's  account  of  space.    As  it  vras, 
he  did  not  face  it,  but— whether  intentionally  or  only  in  effect 
--disguised  it  by  availing  himself  of  the  received  usages  of  H«me  can- 
language,  which  roughly  represent  a  theory  the  exact  oppo-  "^^J^* 
site  of  his  ovm,  to  cover  the  incompatibility  between  the  *peioeiH 
established  view  of  the  nature  of  space,  and  his  own  reduction  J^^'^^^^J?* 
of  it  to  feeling.    A  very  little  examination  of  the  passage,  ^ge  to 
quoted  at  large  above,  will  show  that  while  in  it  a  profession  ^^"  ^^^f 
is  made  of  identifying  extension  and  a  certain  sort  of  per-  peroeption; 
ception  with  each  other,  its  effect  is  not  really  to  reduce  ex- 
tension to  such  a  perception  as  Hume  elsewhere  explains  aU 
perceptions  to  be,  but  to  transfer  the  recognised  pr(^>erties  of 
extension  which  with  such  reduction  would  disappear,  to  some- 
thing which  for  the  time  he  chooses  to  reckon  a  perception, 

but  which  he  can  only  so  reckon  at  the  cost  of  contradicting 
his  whole  method  of  dealing  with  the  ideas  of  Gk)d,  the  soul^ 
and  the  world.  The  passage,  in  fitct,  is  merely  one  sample 
of  the  continued  shuffle  by  which  Hume  on  tiie  one  hajid 
ascribes  to  feeling  that  intelligible  content  which  it  only  de- 
rives from  relation  to  objects  of  thought,  and  on  the  other 
disposes  of  these  objects  because  they  are  not  feelings. 

238.  '  The  table,  which  just  now  appears  to  me,  is  only  a  as  appears 
perception,  and  all  its  qualities  are  qualities  of  a  perception.  !fe^^J^»^ 
Now,  the  most  obvious  of  all  its  qualities  is  extension.     The  for  *  per- 
perception  consists  of  parts.    These  parts  are  so  situated  as  ^^^[  ^ 
to  afford  us  the  notion  of  distance  and  contiguity,  of  length,  sages  in 
Itteadth,  and  thickness,*  Ac,  &c.    If,  now,  throughout  this  q^e-tion. 
statement  (as  according  to  Hume's  doctrine  we  are  entitled 

to  do)  we  wriie  feeling  for  *  perception  *  and  *  notion,*  it  will 
appear  that  this  table  is  a  feeling,  which  has  another  feeling, 
ealled  extension,  as  one  of  ite  qualities ;  and  that  this  latter 
feeling  consists  of  parte.    These,  in  turn,  must  be     emselves 
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feelings,  since  tlie  parts  of  whicb  a  perception  consists  must  be 
themselves  perceived,  and,  being  perceived,  most^  according  to 
Hume,  be  themselves  perceptions  which  =  feelings.  These 
feelings,  again,  afford  us  other  feelings  of  certain  relations 
— distance  and  contigoity,  &c. — feelings  which,  as  Hnme's 
doctrine  allows  of  no  distinction  between  the  feeling  and  that 
of  which  it  is  the  feeling,  must  be  themselves  relations.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  a  feeling  may  have  another  feeling  as  one 
of  its  qualities ;  that  the  feeling,  which  is  thus  a  quality,  has 
other  feelings  as  its  co-ezistent  parts ;  and  that  the  feelings 
which  are  parts  '  afford  us '  other  feelings  which  are  rela* 
tions.  Is  that  sense  or  nonsense  9 
To  make  289.  To  this  a  follower  of  Hume,  if  he  could  be  brought 
them  we  ^  admit  the  legitimacy  of  depriving  his  master  of  the  benefit 
most 'take  of  syuonyms,  might  probably  reply,  that  the  apparent  non- 
^po^tion  g^ng^  Qijy  arises  from  our  being  unaccustomed  to  such  use 
perceived  of  the  term  '  feeling ;'  that  the  table  is  a  *  bundle  of  feelings,' 
thiDg.  actual  and  possible,  of  which  the  actual  one  of  sight  suggests 
a  lively  expectation,  easily  confused  with  the  presence,  of  the 
others  belonging  to  the  other  senses ;  that  any  one  of  these 
may  be  considered  a  quality  of  the  total  impression  formed 
by  all ;  that  the  feeling  thus  considered,  if  it  happens  to  be 
visual,  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  consist  of  other  feelings, 
as  a  whole  consists  of  parts,  since  it  is  the  result  of  impres- 
sions on  different  parts  of  the  retina,  and  from  a  different 
point  of  view  even  itself  to  be  the  relation  between  the  parts, 
just  as  naturally  as  a  mutual  feeling  of  friendship  may  be  said 
either  to  consist  of  the  loves  of  the  two  parties  to  the  friend- 
ship, or  to  constitute  the  relation  between  them.  Such 
language  represents  those  modem  adaptations  of  Hume,  which 
retain  his  identification  of  the  real  with  the  felt  but  ignore 
his  restrictions  on  the  felt.  Undoubtedly,  if  Hume  allowed 
us  to  drop  the  distinction  between  feeling  as  it  might  be  for 
a  merely  feeling  consciousness,  and  feeling  as  it  is  for  a 
thinking  consciousness,  the  objection  to  his  speaking  of  feel- 
ing in  those  terms,  in  which  it  must  be  spoken  of  if  extension 
is  to  be  a  feeling,  would  disappear ;  but  so,  likewise,  would 
the  objection  to  speaking  of  thought  as  constitutive  of  reality. 
To  appreciate  his  view  we  must  take  feeling  not  as  we  really 
know  it — ^for  we  cannot  know  it  except  under  those  conditions 
of  self-consciousness,  the  logical  categories,  which  in  his 
attempt  to  get  at  feeling,  pure  and  simple,  Hume  is  consistent 
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enoogh  to  exclude — ^bnt  as  it  becomes  upon  exclusion  of  all 
determiiuition  by  objects  which  Hume  reckons  fictitiotts. 
What  it  would  thus  become  positively  we  of  course  cannot 
saj,  for  of  the  unknowable  nothing  can  be  said ;  but  we  can 
decide  negatively  what  it  cannot  be.  Oan  that  in  any  case  bo 
said  of  it,  which  must  be  said  of  it  if  a  feeling  may  be  ex- 
tended, and  if  extension  is  a  feeling  9  Can  it  be  such  a  quality 
of  an  object,  so  consisting  of  parts,  and  such  a  relation,  as  we 
have  found  that  Hume  takes  it  to  be  in  his  account  of  the 
perception  of  this  table  9 

240.  After  having  taken   leaye   throughout  the  earlier  which  it 
part  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Human  Nature '  to  speak  in  the  ^n"as 
ordinary  way  of  objects  and  their  qualities — and  otherwise  the  result 
of  course  he  could  not  have  spoken  at  all— in  the  fourth  f^^^J^; 
book  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  become  aware  that  his 
doctrine  did   not  authorise   such   language.     To  perceive 
qualities  of  an  object  is  to  be  conscious  of  relation  between 
a  subject  and  object,  of  which  neither  perishes  with  the 
moment  of   perception.      Such  consciousness  is  self-con* 
sciousness,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  natural  observ- 
able event,  since  it  is  consciousness  of  that  of  which  we 
cannot  say  *Lo,  here,'  or  *Lo,  there,*  *  it  is  now  but  was  not 
then,'  or  *it  was  then  but  is  not  now.'    It  is  therefore 
something   which  the    spirit  of  the  Lockeian  philosophy 
cannot  assimilate,  and  which  Hume,  as  the  most  consistent 
exponent  of  that  spirit,  most  consistently  tried  to  get  rid  of. 
The  subject  as  self,  the  object  as  body,  he  professes  to  reduce 
to  figures  of  speech,  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  cer- 
tain '  propensities  to  feign  : '  nor  will  he  allow  that  any  im- 
pression or  idea  (and  impressions  and  ideas  with  him,  be 
it  remembered,  exhaust  our  consciousness)  carries  with  it 
a  reference  to  an  object  other  than  itself,  any  more  than  da 
pleasure  or  pain  to  which  *  in  their  nature '  all  perceptions 
correspond.*     He  cannot,  indeed,  avoid  speaking  of  the  con^ 
sciousness  thus  redaced  to  the  level  of  simple  pain  and 
pleasure,  as  being  that  which  in  fact  it  can  only  be  when 
determined  by  relation  to   a  self-conscious  subject,  i.e.  as 

*  *£t6I7  imprefleioii,  external  and  in-  '  All  sensationB  are  felt  by  the  mind 

^nal,  paasions,  aflfections,  senfiations,  such  as  they  really  are ;  and,  -when  -we 

peioB,  and  plearaxes,  are  originally  on  doabt  whether  they  present  themselres 

the  same  footing;  and,  whateyer  other  as  distinct  o^ects  or  as  mere  impres- 

aiffeiences  we  may  observe  among  them,  sions,  the  difficulty  is  not  concerning 

appear,  all  of  them,  in  their  tme  colours,  their  nature,  but  concerning  their  rela- 

^  impicwioDs  or  perceptions.'.  P.  480.  lions  and  situation,'    P.  480. 
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itself  an  object ;  but  be  is  so  far  faitiiful  in  bis  attempt  to 
ayoid  sucb  determination,  tbat  be  does  not  reckon  tbe  object 
more  permanent  tban  tbe  impression.  It,  too,  is  a  '  perish- 
ing existence.'  As  tbe  impression  disappears  witb  a  ^  turn 
of  tbe  eye  in  its  socket,'  so  does  tbe  object,  wbicb  reallj  is 
tbe  impression,  and  cannot  appear  otber  tban  it  is  any  more 
than  a  feeling  can  be  felt  to  be  what  it  is  not.^ 
If  felt,  241.    Sucb    being    the    only  possible    object,   bow   can 

m^^^^th**^  qualities  of  it  be  perceived?.  We  cannot  here  find  refuge 
fpoliDg,  ill  fl'Uy  such  propensity  to  feign  as  tbat  wbicb,  according  to 
how  can  it  Hume,  leads  us  to  *  endow  objects  witb  a  continued  exist- 
quafities?  ^nce,  distinct  from  our  perceptions.'  K  sucb  propensities 
can  give  rise  to  impressions  at  all,  it  can  only  be  to' impres- 
sions of  reflection,  and  it  cannot  be  in  virtue  of  them  that 
extension,  an  impression  of  sensation,  is  given  as  a  quality 
of  an  object.  Now  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  tbe  phrase 
*  qualities  of  an  object,'  it  implies  tbat  the  qualities  co-exist 
witb  each  other  and  the  object.  Feelings,  then,  which  are  felt 
as  qualities  of  another  feeling  must  co-exist  with,  t.e.  (accord- 
ing to  Hume)  be  felt  at  tbe  same  time  as,  it  and  eacb  other. 
Thus,  if  an  impression  of  sight  be  tbe  supposed  object,  no 
feeling  that  occurs  after  this  impression  has  disappeared  can 
be  a  quality  of  it.  Accordingly,  when  Hume  speaks  of  ex- 
tension being  seen  as  one  of  tbe  qualities  of  this  table,  he  is 
only  entitled  to  mean  tbat  it  is  one  among  several  feelings, 
experienced  at  one  and  tbe  same  time,  which  together  con- 
stitute tbe  table.  Whatever  is  not  so  experienced,  whether 
extension  or  anything  else,  can  be  no  quality  of  tbat  *  per- 
ception.' How  much  of  tbe  perception,  then,  will  survive  ? 
Can  any  feelings,  strictly  speaking,  be  cotemporaneous  ? 
Those  received  tbrough  different  senses,  as  Hume  is  careful 
to  show,  may  be;  e.g,  tbe  smell,  taste,  and  colour  of  a 
fruit.*  In  regard  to  them,  therefore,  we  may  waive  the 
difficulty,  How  can  feelings  successive  to  each  otber  be  yet 
co-existent  qualities  ?  but  only  to  find  ourselves  in  another 
as  to  what  the  object  may  be  of  which  the  cotemporaneous 
feelings  are  qualities.     It  cannot,  according  to  Hume,  be 

I  See   aboTe,  pac^graph  208,  with  Nor  are  they  only  co-existent  m  general, 

the  passages  there  cit^.  but  also  cotemporary  in  their  appear- 

*  *  The  taste  and  smell  of  any  fruit  are  ance  in  the  mind/    P.  621.  (G<mtiaet 

inseparable  from  its  other  qualities  of  p.  370,  where  existence  and  appeannco 

colour  and  tan^iibility,  and    ....  tire  identified.) 
'tis  certain  they  are  always  co-exi(<tont 
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other  than  one  or  all  of  the  cotemporaneous  feelings.  Is, 
then,  the  taste  of  an  apple  a  qualitj  of  its  colour  or  of  its 
smell,  or  of  c<donr,  smell,  and  taste  put  together  9  It  will 
not  help  ns  to  speak  of  the  seyeral  feelings  as  qualities  of 
the  'total  impression;'  for  the  ^ total  impression'  either 
merely  means  the  several  feelings  put  together,  or  else 
coyertty  im{dies  just  that  reference  to  an  object  other  than 
these,  which  Hnme  expressly  excludes. 

242.  In  &Lcty  however,  when  he  speaks  of  the  feding,  which  The  thing 
is  called  extension,  as  a  quality  of  the  feeling,  which  is  called  ^U^&^« 
sight,  of  the  table,  he  has  not  even  the  excuse  that  he  might  before  the 
have  had  if  the  feelings  in  question,  being  of  different  senses,  ^^^. 
might  be  cotemporaiy.    According  to  him  tiey  are  feelings  of  b©.  ™ 
the  same  sense.    The  extension  of  the  table  he  took  to  be  a 

datum  of  sight  just  as  properly  as  its  colour ;  yet  he  cannot 
call  it  the  same  as  colour,  but  only  '  a  quality  of  the  coloured 
object.'  As  the  *  coloured  object,'  however,  apart  from  *  pro^ 
pensities  to  feign,'  can,  according  to  him,  be  no  other  than 
the  feeling  of  colour,  his  doctrine  can  only  mean  that,  colour 
and  extension  being  feelings  of  the  same  sense,  the  latter  is 
a  quality  of  the  former.  Is  this  any  more  possible  than 
that  red  should  be  a  quality  of  blue,  or  a  sour  taste  of  a 
bitter  one  P  Must  not  the  two  feelings  be  successive,  how- 
ever dosely  successive,  so  that  the  one  which  is  object  will 
have  disappeared  before  the  other,  which  is  to  be  its  quality, 
^  have  occurred  ?  * 

243.  If  we  look  to  the  detailed  account  which  Hume  gives  Hume 
of  the  relation  between  extension  and  colour,  we  find  that  he  «q«i^^ 
avoids  the  appearance  of  making  one  feeling  a  quality  of  ^tting^ 
another,  by  in  fact  substituting  for  colour  a  superficies  of  *  coloured 
coloured  points,  in  which  it  is  very  easy  to  find  extension  as  Slr^'ioiour. 
ft  quality  because  it  ahready  is  extension  as  an  objects     To 

speak  of  extension,  though  a  feeling,  as  made  up  of  parts  is 
jnst  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  as  to  speak  of  the  feeling 
of  colour  being  made  up  of  coloured  points.  The  legitimacy 
of  this  once  admitted,  there  remains,  indeed,  a  logical  question 
ft8  to  how  it  is  that  a  quality  should  be  spoken  of  in  terms 
that  seem  proper  to  a  substance — as  is  done  when  it  is  said 

*  It  ihoiild  be  needless  to  point  out  tion  as  to  its  relation  to  such  feelings 

that  by  taking  extension  to  be  a  quality  will  be  simply  a  repetition  of  that*  put 

of '  taogibility '  or  muscolar  oflfort  -we  in  the  texC  as  to  its  relatior  to  the 

merely  change  the  difficulty.  The  quos-  fooling  of  inilour. 
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U)  consist  of  parts — and  yet,  again,  shoFold  be  pronounced  a 
relation  of  these  parts ;  but  to  one  who  professed  to  merge 
all  logical  distinctions  in  the  indifference  of  simple  feeling, 
such  a  question  could  have  no  recognised  meaning.  It  is, 
then,  upon  the  question  whether,  according  to  Hume's  doc- 
trine of  perception,  the  perception  of  an  object  made  up  of 
coloured  points  may  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  per- 
ception of  colour,  that  the  consistency  of  his  doctrine  of 
extension  must  finally  be  tried. 

244.  The  detailed  account  is  to  the  following  effect: — 
^  Upon  opening  my  eyes  and  turning  them  to  the  surround- 
ing objects,  I  perceive  many  visible  bodies ;  and  upon  shut- 
ting them  again  and  considering  the  distance  betwixt  these 
bodies,  I  acquire  the  idea  of  extension.'  From  what  im- 
pression, Hume  proceeds  to  ask,  is  this  idea  derived  9  '  In- 
ternal impressions '  being  excluded,  '  there  remain  nothing 
but  the  senses  which  can  convey  to  us  this  original  impres- 
sion.' .  •  •  '  The  table  before  me  is  alone  sufficient  by  its 
view  to  give  me  the  idea  of  extension.  This  idea,  then,  is 
borrowed  from  and  represents  some  impression  which  this 
moment  appears  to  the  senses.  But  my  senses  convey  to  me 
only  the  impressions  of  coloured  points,  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner.  .  .  .  We  may  conclude  that  the  idea  of  extension 
is  nothing  but  a  copy  of  these  coloured  points  and  of  the 
manner  of  their  appearance.'  * 
Can  a  <di8-  245.  If  the  first  sentence  of  the  above  had  been  found  hy 
coioujK^^  Hume  in  an  author  whom  he  was  criticising,  he  would 
pointa' be  scarcely  have  been  slow  to  pronounce  it  tautological.  As  it 
an  impree-  stands,  it  simply  tells  us  that  having  seen  things  extended  we 
consider  their  extension,  and  upon  considering  it  acquire  an 
idea  of  it.  It  is  a  fair  sample  enough  of  those  ^  natural  his- 
tories '  of  the  soul  in  vogue  among  us,  which  by  the  help  of  a 
varied  nomenclature  seem  able  to  explain  a  supposed  later 
state  of  consciousness  as  the  result  of  a  supposed  earlier  one, 
because  the  terms  in  which  the  earlier  is  described  in  effect 
assume  the  later.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  only  by 
a  misinterpretation  of  a  carelessly  written  sentence  that 
Hume  can  be  represented  as  deriving  the  idea  of  extension 
fix)m  the  consideration  of  distance ;  that,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
he  regarded  the  *  consideration '  and  the  '  idea '  in  question 

>  Pp.  340  and  341. 
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as  equivalent^  and  deriyed  from  the  same  impression  of 
sense.  It  is  ondonbtedly  upon  his  account  of  this  impres* 
sion  that  his  doctrine  of  extension  depends.  It  is  described 
as  'an  impression  of  coloured  points  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner.'  To  it  the  idea  of  extension  is  related  simply  as  a 
copy ;  which,  we  have  seen,  properly  means  with  Hume,  as 
a  feeUng  in  a  less  lively  stage  is  related  to  the  same  feeling 
in  a  more  lively  stage.  It  is  itself,  we  must  note,  the  impress 
sion  of  extension;  and  it  is  an  impression  of  sense,  about 
which,  accordingly,  no  further  question  can  properly  be  raised. 
Hume,  indeed,  allows  himself  to  speak  as  if  it  were  included 
in  a  <  perception  of  visible  bodies '  other  than  itself;  just  as 
in  the  passage  from  the  fourth  book  previously  examined,  he 
speaks  as  if  the  perception,  called  extension,  were  a  qualify  of 
some  other  perception.  This  we  must  regard  as  an  exercise 
of  the  privilege  which  he  claims  of '  speaking  with  the  vulgar 
while  he  thought  with  the  learned ; '  since,  according  to  him, 
*  visible  body,'  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  the  impression 
of  coloured  points,  is  properly  a  name  for  a  '  propensity  to 
feign '  resulting  from  a  process  posterior  to  all  impressions 
of  sejise.  The  question  remains  whether,  in  speaking  of  an 
impression  as  one  of  '  coloured  points  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner,'  he  is  not  introducing  a  '  fiction  of  thought '  into 
the  impression  just  as  much  as  in  calling  it  a  '  perception  of 
bodj.' 

246.  An  impression,  we  know,  can,  according  to  Hume,  The  points 
never  be  of  an  object  in  the  sense  of  involving  a  reference  to  ShemJefves 
anything  other  than  itself.    When  one  is  said,  then,  to  be  impres- 
0/ coloured  points,  Ac.,  this  can  only  mean  that  itself  w,  or  J^^J^*^ 
consists  of,  such  points.     Thus  the  question  we  have  to  not  co- 
answer  is  only  a  more  definite  form  of  the  one  previously  «»»»^>*^ 
pnt|  Can  a  feeling  consist  of  parts  9    In  answering  it  we 
mnat  remember  that  the  parts^  here  supxx>sed  to  be  coloured 
points,  must,  according  to  Hume's  doctrine,  be  themselves 
unpressions  or  they  are  nothing.     Consistently  with  this  he 
Bpeaks  of  extension  as  *  a  compound  impression,  consisting 
of  parts  or  lesser  impressions,  tiiat  are  indivisible  to  the  eye 
or  feeling,  and  may  be  called  impressions  of  atoms  or  cor- 
ptiscles,  endowed  with  colour  and  solidity.'  *     Now,  unless 
we  suppose  that  a  multitude  of  feelings  of  one  and  the  same 

■  P.  346. 
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sense  can  be  present  together,  these  '  lesser  impressions  ' 
must  follow  each  other  and  precede  the  ^  compoxind  impres- 
sion.' That  is  to  say,  none  of  the  parts  of  which  extension 
consists  will  be  in  existence  at  the  same  time,  and  all  will 
have  ceased  to  exist  before  extension  itself  comes  into  beings- 
Can  we,  then,  adopt  the  altematiye  supposition  that  a  multi- 
tude of  feelings  of  one  and  the  same  sense  can  be  present 
together  9  In  answering  this  question  according  to  Hume's 
premisses  we  may  not  help  ourselves  by  saying  that  in  a  case 
of  vision  there  really  are  impressions  on  different  parts  of 
the  retina.  To  say  that  it  reaUy  is  so,  is  to  say  that  it  is  so 
for  the  thinking  consciousness — ^for  a  consciousness  that 
distinguishes  between  what  it  feels  and  what  it  knows.  To 
a  man,  as  simply  seeing  and  while  he  sees,  his  sight  is  not 
an  impression  on  the  retina  at  all,  much  less  a  combination 
of  impressions  on  different  parts  of  the  retina.  It  is  so  for 
him  only  as  thinking  on  the  organs  of  his  sight ;  or,  if  we 
like,  as  'seeing'  them  in  another,  but  'seeing'  them  in  a 
way  determined  by  sundry  suppositions  (bodies,  rays,  and 
the  like)  which  are  not  feelings,  and  therefore  with  Hume 
not  possible  *  perceptions,'  at  all.  But  it  is  the  impres- 
sion of  sight,  as  it  would  be  for  one  simply  seeing  and  while 
he  sees,  undetermined  by  reference  to  anything  other  than 
itself,  whether  subject  or  object — an  impression  as  it  would 
be  for  a  merely  feeling  consciousness  or  (in  Hume's  lan- 
guage) '  on  the  same  footing  with  pain  and  pleasure  '—that 
we  have  to  do  with  when,  from  Hume's  point  of  view,  we 
ask  whether  a  multitude  of  such  impressions  can  be  present 
at  once,  i.e.  as  one  impression. 
A '  com-  247.  If  this  question  had  been  brought  home  to  Hume, 

pound  im-  j^^  could  scarcely  have  avoided  the  admission  that  to  answer 
exduded  it  affirmatively  involved  just  as  much  of  a  contradiction  as 
d^S^^^f  *^**  which  he  recognises  between  the  *  interrupted '  and 
time.  *  continuous '  existence  of  objects ;  *  and  just  as  in  the  latter 

case  he  gets  over  the  coniradiction  by  taking  the  inter- 
rupted existence,  because  the  datum  of  sense,  to  be  the 
reality,  and  the  continued  existence  to  be  a  belief  resulting 
from  ^propensities  to  feign,'  so  in  the  case  before  us  he  must 
have  taken  the  multiplicity  of  successive  impressions  to  be 
the  reality,  and  their  co-existence  as  related  parts  to  be  a 

'  P.  483  and  following,  and  p.  486. 
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figure  of  speeclv  which  he  must  account  for  as  best  he  could* 
As  it  is,  he  so  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  meaning  of  ^  im- 
pression '  as  to  hide  the  contradiction  which  is  inyolved  in 
the  notion  of  a  *  compound  impression '  if  impression  is  in- 
terpreted as  feeling — the  contradiction,  namely,  that  a  single 
feeling  should  be  felt  to  be  manifold — and  in  consequence  loses 
the  chance  of  being  brought  to  that  truer  interpretation  of  the 
compound  impression,  as  the  thought  of  an  object  under  re- 
lations, which  a  more  honest  trial  of  its  reduction  to  feeling 
might  haTB  shown  to  be  necessary.    To  convict  so  skilful  a 
'writer  of  a  contradiction  in  terms  can  never  be  an  easy 
task.    He  does  not  in  so  many  words  tell  us  that  all  im- 
pressions of  sight  must  be  successive,  but  he  does  tell  us 
that  'the  impressions  of  touch,'  which,  indifferently  with 
those  of  sights  he  holds  to  constitute  the  compound  impres- 
sion of  extension, '  change  every  moment  upon  us.'*     And 
in  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  passage  where  he  has  made 
out  extension  to  be  a  compound  of  co-existent  impressions, 
he  derives  the  idea  of  time  'from    the  succession  of  our 
perceptions  of  every  hindy  ideas  as  well  as  impressions,  and 
impressions  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  sensation.'     The 
ports  of  time,  he  goes  on  to  say,  cannot  be  co-existent ;  and, 
nnce'time  itself  is  nothing  but    different  ideas  and  im- 
pressions succeeding  each  other,'  these  parts,  we  must  con- 
dude,  are  those  'perceptions   of  every  kind'  from  which 
the  idea  of  time  is  derived.*    It  is  only,  in  fact,  by  availing 
himself  of  the  distinction,  which  he  yet  expressly  rejects, 
between  the  impression  and  its  object,  that  he  disguises  the 
contradiction  in  terms  of  first  pronouncing  certain  impres- 
sions, as  parts  of  space,  co-existent,  and  then  pronouncing  all 
impressions,  as  parts  of  time,  successive.    A  statement  that 
^  as  from  the  coexistence  of  visual,  and  also  of  tactual,  per- 
ceptions we  receive  the  idea  of  extension,  so  from  the  suc- 
<^on  of  perceptions  of  every  kind  we  form  the  idea  of 
time,'  would  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  most  casual  reader; 
while  Hume's  version  of  the  same, — *  as  'tis  from  the  dispo- 
BitioQ  of  visible  and  tangible  objects  we  receive  the  idea  of 
^ace,  so  from  the  succession  of  ideas  and  impressions  we 
^orm  the  idea  of  time '' — ^has  the  frill  ring  of  empirical 
planribility. 

>  P.  616.  <  Pp.  842,  348.  •  P.  842. 
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The  faet  248.  This  plausibility  depends  chiefly  on  our  reading  into 
^1^  Hume's  doctrine  a  physical  theory  which,  as  implying  a 
mix,  not  to  distinction  between  feeling  and  its  real  but  unfelt  cause,  is 
^l^'*^  strictly  incompatible  with  it.  Is  it  not  an  undoubted  feet, 
the  r^Kler  asks,  that  two  colours  may  combine  to  produce  a 
third  different  from  both — ^that  red  and  yellow,  for  instance, 
together  produce  orange?  Is  not  this  already  an  in- 
stflince  of  a  compound  impression  ?  Why  may  not  a  like  com- 
position of  unextended  impressions  of  colour  constitute  an 
impression  different  from  any  one  of  the  component  impres- 
sions, viz.  extended  colour?  A  moment's  consideration, 
however,  will  show  that  no  one  has  a  conscious  sensation  at 
once  of  red  and  yellow,  and  of  orange  as  a  compound  of  the 
two.  The  elements  which  combine  to  produce  the  colour 
called  orange  are  not — as  they  ought  tobeifitistobea 
case  of  compound  impression  in  Hume's  sense — ^feelings  of 
the  person  who  sees  the  orange  colour,  but  certain  known 
causes  of  feeling,  confrised  in  language  with  the  feelings, 
which  separately  they  might  produce,  but  which  in  fact  they 
do  not  produce  when  they  combine  to  give  the  sensation  of 
orange ;  and  to  such  causes  of  feeling,  which  are  not  them- 
selves feelings,  Hume  properly  can  have  nothing  to  say. 
How  Hume  249.  So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  composition  of 
^^n^  impressions  generally,  without  special  reference  to  extension, 
of  identi-  The  Contradiction  pointed  out  arises  from  the  confusion 
fij^  with  ^^cen  impressions  as  felt  and  impressions  as  thought  of; 
colour,  between  feelings  as  they  are  in  themselves,  presented  suc- 
cessively in  time,  and  feelings  as  determined  by  relation  to 
the  thinking  subject,  which  takes  them  out  of  the  flux  of  time 
and  converts  them  into  members  of  a  permanent  whole.  It 
is  in  this  form  that  the  confusion  is  most  apt  to  elude  us. 
When  the  conceived  object  is  one  of  which  the  qualities  can 
really  be  felt,  e,g.  colour,  we  readily  forget  that  a  felt  qualiiy 
is  no  longer  simply  a  feeling.  But  the  case  is  different  when 
the  object  is  one,  like  extension,  which  forces  on  us  the 
question  whether  its  qualities  can  be  felt,  or  presented  in 
feeling,  at  all.  A  compound  of  impressions  of  colour,  to 
adopt  Hume's  phraseology,  even  if  such  composition  were 
possible,  would  still  be  nothing  else  than  an  impression  of 
colour.  In  more  accurate  language,  the  conception,  which 
results  from  the  action  of  thought  upon  feelings  of  colour, 
can  only  be  a  conception  of  colour.     Is  extension,  then,  the 
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same  as  colour  P  To  saj  that  it  was  woidd  imply  that 
geometry  was  a  science  of  colour ;  and  Hume,  though  ready 
eoough  to  outrage  *  Metaphysics  and  School  Divinity/  always 
stops  reverently  short  of  direct  offence  to  the  mathematical 
sciences.  As  has  been  said  above,  of  the  three  main  questions 
about  the  idea  of  extension  which  his  doctrine  raises — Is  it 
itself  extended?  Is  it  possible  without  reference  to  some- 
thing other  than  a  possible  impression  9  Is  it  the  same  as 
the  idea  of  colour  or  tangibility  9 — the  last  is  the  only  one 
which  he  can  scarcely  even  profess  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
j  tive.*  Even  when  he  has  gone  so  Beu*  as  to  speak  of  the  parts  a°d  ac- 
^  of  a  perception,  a  sound  instinct  compels  him,  instead  of  ^e  ab-  °' 
;  identifying  the  perception  directly  with  extension,  to  speak  straction 
I  of  it  as  *  affording  through  the  situation  of  its  parts  the  ""^  "P*^- 
notion  of  extension.*  In  like  manner,  when  he  has  asserted 
extension  to  be  a  compound  of  impressions,  he  avoids  the 
proper  consequence  of  the  assertion  by  speaking  of  the  com- 
ponent impressions  as  those,  not  of  colour  but,  of  coloured 
points,  'atoms  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and 
solidity ;  *  and,  again,  does  not  call  extension  the  compound 
of  these  simply,  but  the  compound  of  them  as  '  disposed  in  a 
certain  manner.'  When  the  idea  which  is  a  copy  of  this 
impression  has  to  be  spoken  of,  the  expression  is  varied 
again.  It  is  an  '  idea  of  the  coloured  points  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  typpeaurancey^  or  of  their  *  disposition.'  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  having  been  thus  virtually  distinguished 
from  their  colour,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  ilxat,  finding  a 
likeness  in  the  disposition  of  points  under  every  unlikeness 
of  their  colour,  'we  omit  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  found  an  abstract  idea  merely  on  that  disposi- 
tion of  points,  or  manner  of  appearance,  in  which  they 
agree.  Nay,  even  when  the  resemblance  is  carried  beyond 
the  objects  of  one  sense,  and  the  impressions  of  touch  are 
found  to  be  similar  to  IJiose  of  sight  in  the  disposition  of 
their  parts,  this  does  not  hinder  the  abstract  idea  from 
representing  both  on  account  of  their  resemblance.' ' 

2S0.  If  words  have  any  meaning,  the  above  must  imply  in  bo 
that  the  disposition  of  points  is  at  least  a  different  idea  from  f^^^l^^ 
either  colour  or  tangibUity,  however  impossible  it  may  be  for  that  g 

is  a  n 

'  Abore,  paragraph  283.     Though,  •  Above,  paragraph  236.  ^°°' 

w  -wt  than  see,  he  docs  bo  in  one  pas-  '  P.  341. 
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us  to  experience  it  without  one  or  other  of  the  latter.     Nor 
can  we  suppose  that  this  impression^  other  than  colour,  is  one 
that  first  results  from  the  composition  of  colours,  eren  if  we 
admit  that  such  composition  could  yield  a  result  different 
from  colour.    According  to  Hume,  the  components  of  the 
compound  impression  are  already  impressions  of  coloured 
'  points,  atoms,  or  corpuscles,'  and  such  points  imply  just  that 
limitation  by  mutual  externality,  which  is  already  the  dispo- 
sition in  question.   Is  this  '  disposition,'  then,  an  impression 
tion  wS  of  sensation?    If  so,  *  through  which  of  the  senses  is  it 
is  not  a      received  9    If  it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  it  must  be  a  colour,' 
|»»»We      ^^  ^^ .  I  |j^^  gf^jjj^  colour,  the  impression  with  which  Hume 
non.  would  have  identified  it  if  he  could,  he  yet  finds  himself  obliged 

virtually  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  a  relation,  and  not  even 
one  of  those  relations,  such  as  resemblance,  which  in  Hume's 
language,  ^  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  impressions  re- 
lated,** may  plausibly  be  reckoned  to  be  themselves  impressions. 
The  'disposition'  of  parts  and  their  *  situation'  he  uses  inter- 
changeably, and  the  situation  of  impressions  he  expressly 
opposes  to  their  '  nature' ' — ^that  nature  in  respect  of  which 
all  impressions,  call  them  what  we  like,  are  '  originally  on 
the  same  footing'  with  pain  and  pleasure.  Consistently 
with  this  he  pronounces  the  *  external  position '  of  objects — 
their  position  as  bodies  external  to  each  other  and  to  our 
body — ^to  be  no  datum  of  sense,  no  impression  or  idea,  at  aU.^ 
Our  belief  in  it  has  to  be  accounted  for  as  a  complex  result 
of  'propensities  to  feign.'  How,  then,  can  there  be  an  impres- 
sion of  that  which  does  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  any 
impression  ?  What  difference  is  there  between  '  bodies '  and 
'corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and  solidity,'  that  the 
outwardness  of  the  latter  to  each  other — also  called  their 

*  Above,  paiagraph  208.  nature,  but  ooncermng  their  relations 

*  P.    872,    '  Philosophical  relations      and  situation.' 

maybe  divided  into  two  classes:  into  *  P.  481.     In  there  showing-  that 

such  as  depend  entirely  on  the  ideas  the  senses    alone  cannot  oonTinoe  us 

which  we  compare  together;  and  snch  of  the  external  existence  of  body,  he 

as  may  be  changed  without  any  change  remarks  that   *  sounds,   tastes,     and 

in  the  ideas.    .    .    .    The  relations  smells  appear  not  to  have  any  existence 

of   eontiguty   and    distance    between  in  extension ; '  and  (p.  488)  *  as  fiur  as 

two  objects  may  be  changed  without  the  senses  are  judm,  aU  perceptions 

any  change  in  the  objects  themselves  are  the  same  in  the  manner  of  their 

or  their  i£as.'  existence.'      Therefore  peroepdons   of 

'  P.  480.    '  When  we  doubt  whether  sight  cannot   have    '  an  existence    in 

sensations  present  themselyes  as  dis-  extension'    any   more  than    'soonds 

tinct  objects  or  as  mere  impressions,  tastes,  and  smells ; '  and  if  so,  how  can 

the  difficulty  is  not  concerning  their  '  existence  in  extension*  bo  a  perception  ? 
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'  distance '  from  each  other  * — should  be  an  impression,  while 
it  is  admitted  that  the  same  relation  between  *  bodies '  cannot 
be  80? 

251.  To  have  plainly  admitted  that  it  was  not  an  impres-  No  logical 
sion  must  have  compelled  Hume  either  to  discard  the  *  ab-  between*^^ 
Btract  idea '  with  which  geometry  deals,  or  to  admit  the  identifying 
possibility  of  ideas  other  than  *  fainter  impressions.'     It  is  a  g^®,^^^ 
principle  on  which  he  insists  with  much  emphasis  and  repe*  admitting 
tition,  tliat  whatever  '  objects,'  *  impressions,'  or  *  ideas '  are  ^Q^^^Q^jg^j 
distinguishable  are  also  separable.*      Now  if  there  is   an  from  an 
abstract  idea  of  extension,  it  can  scarcely -be  other  than  dis-  i™pro»- 
tinguishable,  and  consequently  (according  to  Hume's  account 
of  the  relation  of  idea  to  impression)  derived  from  a  dis- 
tinguishable and  therefore  separable  impression.     It  would 
seem  then  that  Hume  cannot  escape  conviction  of  one  of  two 
inconsistencies ;  either  that  of  supposing  a  separate  impres- 
sion of  extension,  which  yet  is  not  of  the  nature  of  any 
assignable  sensation ;  or  that  of  supposing  an  abstract  idea 
of  it  in  the  absence  of  any  such  impression.     We  shall  find 
that  he  does  not  directly  face  either  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
but  evades  both  of  them.   He  admits  that  *  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time  are  no  separate  and  distinct  ideas,  but  merely  those 
of  the  manner  or  order  in  which  objects '  («.  c.  impressions) 
'exist.'*    In  the  Fourth  Book,  where  the  equivalence  of  im- 
pression to  feeling  is  more  consistently  carried  out,  the  fact 
that  what  is  commonly  reckoned  an  impression  is  really  a 
judgment  about  the  *  manner  of  existence,'  as  opposed  to  the 
'  nature,'  of  impressions,  is  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  it  is 
no  impression  at  all ;  and  if  not  an  impression,  therefore  not 
an  idea.*     He  thus  involuntarily  recognized  the  true  diflfer- 
ence  between  feeling  and  thought,  between  the  mere  occur- 
rence of  feelings  and  the  presentation  of  that  occurrence  by 
the  self-conscious  subject  to  itself;    and,  if  only  he  had 
known  what  he  was  about  in  the  recognition,  might  have 
anticipated  Kant's  distinction  between  the  matter  and  form 
of  sensation.    In  the  Second  Book,  however,  he  will  neither 
Bay  explicitly  that  space  is  an  impression  of  colour  or  a  com- 
pound of  colours — that  would  be  to  extinguish  geometry ; 
T^or  yet  that  it  is  impression  of  sense  separate  from  that  of 
colour — ^that  would  lay  him  open  to  the  retort  that  he  was 

*  Above,  paragraphs  235  and  244.  ■  P.  346. 

'  P.  319,  326,  332,  336,  518.  *  P.  480. 
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virtually  introducing  a  sixth  sense ;  nor  on  the  other  hand 
will  he  boldly  avow  of  it,  as  he  afterwards  does  of  body, 
that  it  is  a  fiction.     He  denies  that  it  is  a  separate  impres- 
sion, so  far  as  that  is  necessary  for  avoiding  the  challenge  to 
specify  the  sense  through  which  it  is  received ;  he  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  mere  impression  of  sight,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  its   simple   identification  with  colour.     By 
speaking  of  it  as  ^  the  manner  in  which  objects  exist  * — so 
long  as  he  is  not  confronted  with  the  declarations  of  the 
Fourth  Book  or  with  the  question  how,  the  objects  being  im- 
pressions, their  order  of  existence  can  be  at  once  that  of 
succession  in  time  and  of  co-existence  in  space — he  gains  the 
credit  for  it  of  being  a  datum  of  sight,  yet  so  far  distinct 
from  colour  as  to  be  a  possible  'foundation  for  an  abstract 
idea,'  representative  also  of  objects  not  coloured  at  all  but 
tangible.    At  the  same  time,  if  pressed  with  the  question 
how  it  could  be  an  impression  of  sight  and  yet  not  inter- 
changeable with  colour,  he  could  put  off  the  questioner  by 
reminding  him  that  he  never  made  it  a  '  separate  or  distinct 
impression,  but  one  of  the  manner  in  which  objects  exist.' 
In  his  ae-        252.  Disguise  it  as  he  might,  however,  the  admission  that 
theldea  as  there  was  in  some  sense  an  abstract  idea  of  space,  which  the 
abstract,      existence  of  geometry  required  of  him,  really  carried  with  it 
roaUy  in-    ^he  admission  either  of  a  distinct  impression  of  the  same,  or 
troduces      of  some  transmuting  process  by  which  the  idea  may  become 
be^ween^''  what  the  impressiou  is  not.    His  way  of  evading  this  conse- 
feeiing  and  queucc  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  examination  of  his 
Soil  ^^"       doctrine  of '  abstract  ideas '  generally,  though  without  special 
i*eference  to  extension.^    It  consists  in  asserting  figure  and 
colour  to  be  ^  really ,'  or  as  an  impression,  ^  the  same  and  in- 
distinguishable,' but  different  as  ^  relations  and  resemblances' 
of  the  impression ;  in  other  words,  different  according  to  the 
*  light  in  which  the  impression  is  considered'  or  *the  aspect 
in  which  it  is  viewed.'   Of  these  *  separate  resemblances  and 
relations,'  however,  are  there  idea^  or  are  there  not?    If 
there  are  not,  they  are  according  to  Hume  nothing  of  which 
we  are  conscious  at  all ;  if  there  are,  there  must  be  distin- 
guishable, and  therefore  separable,  impressions  corresponding. 
To  say  then  that  figure  and  colour  form  one  and  the  same 
indistinguishable  impression,  and  yet  that  they  constitute 

'  ALovo,  paragraph  218. 
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^  different  resemblances  and  relations,'  without  such  explana- 
tion as  Hnme  cannot  consistently  give,  is  in  fact  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  tme  explanation  is  that  the  *  impression ' 
has  a  different  meaning,  when  figure  and  coloor  are  said  to 
be  inseparable  in  the  impression,  from  that  which  it  has 
when  spoken  of  as  a  subject  of  different  resemblances  and 
relations.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  the  feeling  pure  and 
simple — one  as  presented  singly  in  time,  after  another  and 
before  a  third.  In  this  sense  it  is  doubtless  insusceptible  of 
distinction  into  qualities  of  figure  and  colour,  because  (for 
reasons  already  stated)  it  can  have  no  qualities  at  all.  But 
tlie  *  simplicity  in  which  many  different  resemblances  and 
relations  may  be  contained '  is  quite  other  than  this  single- 
ness. It  is  the  unity  of  an  object  thought  of  under  manifold 
relations — a  xmity  of  which  Hume,  reducing  all  conscious-- 
ness  to  '  impression '  and  impression  to  feeling,  has  no  con- 
sistent account  to  give.  Failing  such  an  account,  the  unity 
of  the  intelligible  object,  and  the  singleness  of  the  feeling  in 
time,  are  simply  confused  with  each  other.  It  is  only  an 
object  as  thought  of,  not  a  feeling  as  felt,  that  can  properly 
be  said  to  have  qualities  at  all ;  while  it  is  olily  because  it  is 
still  regarded  as  a  feeling  that  qualities  of  it,  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  separate  impressions,  are  pronounced  the  same 
and  indistinguishable.  K  the  idea  of  space  is  other  than  a 
feeling  grown  fainter,  the  sole  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
originally  an  impression  of  colour  disappears ;  if  it  is  such  a 
feeliDg,  it  cannot  contain  such  ^  different  resemblances  and 
relations  *  as  render  it  representative  of  objects  not  only 
coloured  in  every  possible  way,  but  not  coloured  at  all. 

258.  It  is  thus  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  differ-  yet  ayoida 
ence  between  feeling  and  conception  that  Hume   is  able,  »pp«f«nc« 
when  the  character  of  extension  as  an  intelligible  relation  by  treating 
is  urged,  to  reply  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  feeling   of  'considep- 
colour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  asked  how  there  then  the  rela- 
can  be  an  abstract  idea  of  it,  to  reply  that  this  does  not  *'o°"  of  * 
mean  a  separate  idea,  but  coloured  objects  considered  under  ^^nt"* 
a  certain  relation,  viz.    under  that  which  consists  in  the  wereiuelf 
disposition  of  their  parts.     The  most  effective  way  of  meet- 
ing him  on  his  own  ground  is  to  ask  him  how  it  is,  since 
'  consideration '  can  only  mean  a  succession  of  ideas,  and 
ideas  are  fainter  impressions,  that  extension,  being  one  and 
the  same  impression  with  colour,  can  by  any  ^  consideration ' 

p  2 
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become  so  different  from  it  as  to  constitute  a  resemblance  to 
objects  that  are  not  colonized  at  all.  The  true  explanation, 
according  to  his  own  terminology,  would  be  that  the  re- 
semblance between  the  white  globe  and  all  other  globes, 
being  a  resemblance  not  of  impressions  but  of  such  relations 
between  impressions  as  do  not  '  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
impressions 'related,  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  colour  or  any  other  sensation.  Of  such  relations,  how- 
ever, there  can  properly,  if  ideas  are  fainter  impressions,  be 
no  ideas  at  all.  In  regard  to  those  of  cause  and  identity 
Hume  virtually  admits  this ;  but  the  *  propensities  to  feign,' 
by  which  in  the  case  of  these  latter  relations  he  tries  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  there  being  ideas  of  them, 
cannot  plausibly  be  applied  to  relations  in  space  and  time, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  ideas  must  be  assumed  in  order  to 
account  for  the  *  fictions  '  of  body  and  necessary  connexion. 
Since  then  they  cannot  be  derived  from  any  separate  im- 
pression without  the  introduction  in  effect  of  a  sixth  sense, 
and  since  all  constitutive  action  of  thought  as  distinct 
from  feeling  is  denied  by  Hume,  the  only  way  to  save  ap- 
pearances is  to  treat  the  order  in  which  a  multitude  of 
impressions  present  themselves  as  the  same  with  each  im- 
pression, even  though  immediately  afterwards  it  may  have  to 
be  confessed,  that  it  is  so  independent  of  the  nature  of  any  or 
all  of  the  impressions  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  abstract 
idea,  which  is  representative  of  other  impressions  having 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  them  but  the  order  of 
appearance.  This  once  allowed — an  abstract  idea  having 
been  somehow  arrived  at  which  is  not  really  the  copy  of 
any  impression — it  is  easy  to  argue  back  from  the  abstract 
idea  to  an  impression,  and  because  there  is  an  idea  of  the 
composition  of  points  to  substitute  a  *  composition  of  coloured 
points '  for  colour  as  the  original  impression.  From  such 
impression,  being  already  extension,  the  idea  of  extension 
can  undoubtedly  be  abstracted. 
Summary  254.  We  now  know  what  becomes  of  *  extended  matter' 
dictions  in  "whcu  the  doctrinc,  which  has  only  to  be  stated  to  find  accept- 
his  account  ance,  that  we  cannot  *  look  for  anything  anywhere  but  in  our 
sion.  ideas  ' — in  other  words  that  for  us  there  is  no  world  but 

consciousness — is  fairly  carried  out.  Its  position  must 
become  more  and  more  equivocal,  as  the  assumption,  that 
consciousness  reveals  to  us  an  alien  matter,  has  in  one  after 
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another  of  its  details  to  be  rejected,  until  a  principle  of 
Bjnthesis  within  consciousness  is  found  to  explain  it.     In 
default  of  this,  the  feeling  consciousness  has  to  be  made  to 
take  its  place  as  best  it  may ;  which  means  that  what  is 
said  of  it  as  feeling  has  to  be  unsaid  of  it  as  extended,  and 
vice  versa.     As  feeling^  it  carries  no  reference  to  anything 
other  than  itself,  to  an  object  of  which  it  is  a  quality ;  as 
extended,  it  is  a  qualified   object.      As  extended  again,  its 
qualities  are  relations  of  coexistent  parts ;  as  feeling^  it  is 
an  unlimited  succession,  and  therefore,  not  being  a  possible 
whole,  can  have  no  parts  at  all.     Finally  2ua  feeling^  it  must 
in  each  moment  of  existence  either  be  *  on  the  same  foot- 
ing '  with  pain  and  pleasure  or  else — a  distinction  between 
impressions  of  sensation  and  reflection  being  unwarrantably 
admitted — ^be  a  colour,  a  taste,  a  sound,  a  smell,  or  *  tangi- 
bility;' as  extended^  it  is  an  *  order  of  appearance'  or  *  dis- 
position of  corpuscles,'  which,  being  predicable  indiflferently 
at  any  rate  of  two  of  these  sensations,  can  no  more  be  the 
same  with  either  than  either  can  be  the  same  with  the 
other.     It  is  not  the  fault  of  Hume  but  his  merit  that,  in 
undertaking  to   maintain    more    strictly   than   others   the 
identification  of  extension  with  feeling,  he  brought  its  im- 
possibility more  clearly  into  view.     The  pity  is  that  having 
carried  his  speculative  enterprise  so  far  before  he  was  thirty, 
he  allowed   literary  vanity  to  interfere   with   its   consist- 
ent pursuit,  caring  only  to  think  out  the  philosophy  which 
he  inherited   so  far    as    it  enabled  him  to  pose  with  ad- 
vantage against  Mystics  and  Dogmatists,  but  not  to  that 
farther  issue  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  philosophy  of 
Eant. 

255.  As  it  was,  he  never  came  fairly  to  ask  himself  the  He  given 
fruitful  question.  How  the  sciences  of  quantity  *  continuous  "^  ^^l\^ 
and  discreet,'  which  undoubtedly  do  exist,  are  possible  to  a  as  such. 
merely  feeling    consciousness,   because,  while    professedly 
reducing  all  consciousness   to  this   form,  he   still  allowed 
himself  to  interpret  it  in  the  terms  of  these  sciences  and, 
having  done  so,   could  easily  account  for  their  apparent 
*  abstraction '  from  it.     If  colour  is  already  for  feeling  a 
magnitude,  as  is  implied  in   calling  it  a  *  composition  of 
coloured  points,'  the  question,  how  a  knowledge  of  magni- 
tude is  possible,  is  of  course  superfluous.    It  only  remains  to 
deal,  as  Hume  professes  to  do,  with  the  apparent  abstraction 
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in  mathematics  of  magnitude  from  colour  and  the  conse- 
quent suppositions  of  pure  space  and  infinite  divisibility. 
Any  ulterior  problem  he  ignores.  That  magnitude  is  not 
anv  the  more  a  feeling  for  being  *  endowed  with  colour '  he 
shows  no  suspicion.  He  pursues  his  ^  sensationalism '  in 
short,  in  its  bearing  on  mathematics,  just  as  far  as  Berkeley 
did  and  no  further.  The  question  at  issue,  as  he  conceived 
it,  was  not  as  to  the  possibility  of  magnitude  altogether,  but 
only  as  to  the  existence  of  a  vacuum ;  not  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  number  altogether,  but  only  as  to  the  infinity  of 
its  parts.  Just  as  he  takes  magnitude  for  granted  as  found 
in  extension,  and  extension  as  equivalent  to  the  feeling  of 
colour,  so  he  takes  number  for  granted,  without  indeed  any 
explicit  account  of  the  impression  in  which  it  is  to  be  found, 
but  apparently  as  found  in  time,  which  again  is  identified 
with  the  succession  of  impressions.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  Treatise,  though  the  idea  of  number  is  assumed  and  an 
account  is  given  of  it  which  is  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  we  are  told  nothing  of  the 
impression  or  impressions  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  the 
Fourth  Part,  however,  there  is  a  passage  in  which  a  certain 
consideration  of  time  is  spoken  of  as  its  source, 
flis  ac-  256.  In  the  latter  passage,  in  order  to  account  for  the 

thewU-      ^^^^  ^^  identity,  he  is  supj)osing  *a  single  object  placed 
tion  be-      before  us  and  surveyed  for  any  time  without  our  discovering 
^eon         in  it  any  variation  or  interruption.*     *  When  we  consider 
Number,      any  two    points  of  this  time,*  he  proceeds,  *  we  may  place 
them   in  difierent    lights.     We  may  either    survey  them 
at  the  very  same  instant ;  in  which  case  they  give  us  the 
idea  of  number,  both  by  themselves   and  by  the   object, 
which  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  be  conceived  at  once, 
as  existent  in  these  two  different  points  of  time :  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  trace  the  succession  of  time  by  a  like 
succession  of  ideas,  and  conceiving  first  one  moment,  along 
with  the  object  then  existent,  imagine  afterwards  a  change 
in  the  time  without  any  variation  or  interruption  in  the  ob- 
ject ;  in  which  case  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  unity.*  ^ 
VHiat  does       257.  A  slight  scrutiny  of  this  passage  will  show  that  it  is 
it  come  to?  a  prolonged  tautology.     The  diflference  is  merely  verbal  be- 
tween the  processes  by  which  the  ideas  of  number  and  xmity 
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ttre  sererally  supposed  to  be  given,  except  that  in  the  former 
process  it  is  the  moment  of  survejing  the  times  that  is 
supposed  to  be  one,  while  the  times  themselves  are  many ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  the  object  that  is  supposed  to  be  one,  but 
the  times  many.  According  to  the  second  version  of  the 
former  process — ^that  according  to  which  the  different  times 
surveyed  together  are  said  to  give  the  idea  of  number  *  by 
their  object ' — even  this  difference  disappears.  The  only  re- 
maining distinction  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  object  is 
supposed  to  be  given  as  one,  *  without  interruption  or 
variation,*  but  to  become  multiple  as  conceived  to  exist  in 
different  moments;  in  the  other  the  objects  are  supposed  to 
be  given  as  manifold,  being  ideas  presented  in  successive 
times,  but  to  become  one  through  the  imaginary  restriction 
of  the  multiplicity  to  the  times  in  distinction  from  the 
olgect.  Undoubtedly  any  one  of  these  verbally  distinct 
processes  will  yield  indifferently  the  ideas  of  number  and  of 
unity,  since  these  ideas  in  strict  correlativity  are  presupposed 
by  each  of  them.  *  Two  points  of  time  surveyed  at  the  same 
time*  will  give  us  the  idea  of  number  because,  being  a 
duality  in  unity,  they  are  already  a  number.  So,  too,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  will  the  object,  one  in  itself  but  multiple 
as  existent  at  different  times.  Nor  does  the  idea  given  by 
imagining  ideas,  successively  presented,  to  be  *  one  uninter- 
rupted object,*  differ  from  the  above  more  than  many-in-one 
differs  from  one-in-many.  The  real  questions  of  course  are. 
How  two  times  can  be  surveyed  at  one  time ;  how  a  single 
object  can  be  multiplied  or  become  many ;  how  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas  can  be  imagined  to  be  an  unvaried  and  unin- 
terrupted object.  To  these  questions  Hume  has  no  answer 
to  give.  His  reduction  of  thought  to  feeling  logically  ex- 
eluded  an  answer,  and  the  only  alternative  for  him  was  to 
ignore  or  disguise  them. 

258.  In  the  passage  from  part  ii.  of  the  Treatise,  already  Unites 
wferred  to,  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  unity  to  which  *^°"® 
existence  belongs  excludes  multiplicity.     *  Existence  itself  exist^ 
belongs  to  unity,  and  is  never  applicable  to  number  but  on  njm^r  a 
account  of  the  unites  of  which  the  number  is  composed,  denomina- 
Twenty  men  may  be  said  to  exist,  but  'tis  only  because  one,  tion; 
^0,  three^  four,  &c.,  are  existent.     .     •     •     •     A  unite,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  fractions,  is  merely  a  fictitious  de* 
nonunation,  which  the  mind  may  apply  to  any  quantity  of 
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Yet 

*  unites ' 
and  'num- 
ber* are 
correla- 
tive ;  and 
the  sup- 
posed fic- 
tion unac- 
countable. 


objects  it  collectfl  together ;  nor  can  such  an  unity  any  more 
exist  alone  than  number  can,  as  being  in  reality  a  true 
number.  But  the  unity  which  can  exist  alone,  and  whose 
existence  is  necessary  to  that  of  all  number,  is  of  another 
kind  and  must  be  perfectly  indivisible  and  incapable  of 
being  resolved  into  any  lesser  unity/  *  What  then  is  the 
*  unity  which  can  exist  alone '  ?  The  answer,  according  to 
Hume,  must  be  that  it  is  an  impression  separately  felt  and 
not  resoluble  into  any  other  impressions.  But  then  the 
question  arises,  how  a  succession  of  such  impressions  can 
form  a  number  or  sum;  and  if  they  cannot,  how  the  so- 
called  real  unity  or  separate  impression  can  in  any  sense  be 
a  unite,  since  a  unite  is  only  so  as  one  of  a  sum.  To  put  the 
question  otherwise,  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  unite  has  no  more 
meaning  without  number  than  number  without  unites,  and 
that  every  number  is  not  only  just  such  a  *  fictitious  denomi- 
nation,' as  Hume  pronounces  a  *  unite  consisting  of  a  number 
of  fractions '  to  be,  but  a  fiction  impossible  for  our  conscious- 
ness according  to  Hume's  account  of  it?  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  such  a  question  touches  only  the  fiction  of  *  abstract 
number,'  but  not  the  existence  of  numbered  objects ;  that 
(to  take  Hume's  instance)  twenty  men  exist  with  the  exist- 
ence of  each  individual  man,  each  real  unit,  of  the  lot.  It  is 
precisely  the  numerabUity  of  objects — ^not  indeed  their  exist- 
ence, if  that  only  means  their  successive  appearance,  but 
their  existence  as  a  sum — ^that  is  in  question.  If  such  numer- 
ability  is  possible  for  such  a  consciousness  as  Hume  makes 
burs  to  be ;  in  other  words,  if  he  can  explain  the  fact  that 
we  count ;  *  abstract  number '  may  no  doubt  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Is  it  then  possible  ?  *  Separate  impressions  ' 
mean  impressions  felt  at  different  times,  which  accordingly 
can  no  more  co-exist  than,  to  use  Hume's  expression,  *  the 
jear  1737  can  concur  with  the  year  1738;'  whereas  the 
constituents  of  a  sum  must,  as  such,  co-exist.  Thus  when 
we  are  told  that  *  twenty  may  be  said  to  exist  because 
one,  two,  three,  &c.,  are  existent,'  the  alleged  reason,  under- 
stood as  Hume  was  bound  to  understand  it,  is  incompatible 
with  the  supposed  consequence.  The  existence  of  an  object 
would,  to  him,  mean  no  more  than  the  occurrence  of  an 
impression  ;  but  that  one  impression  should  occur,  and  then 
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another  and  then  another,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  their  co- 
existence as  a  sum  of  impressions,  and  it  is  such  co-existence 
that  is  implied  when  the  impressions  are  counted  and  pro- 
nounced so  many.  Thus  when  Hume  tells  us  that  a  single 
object,  by  being  *  multiplied  in  order  to  be  conceived  at  once 
as  existent  in  different  points  of  time,'  gives  us  the  idea  of 
number,  we  are  forced  to  ask  him  what  precisely  it  is  which 
thus,  being  one,  can  become  manifold.  Is  it  a  ^  unite  that 
can  exist  alone '  ?  That,  having  no  parts,  cannot  become 
manifold  by  resolution.  *  But  it  may  by  repetition?  *  No, 
for  it  is  a  separate  impression,  and  the  repetition  of  an  im- 
pression cannot  co-exist,  so  as  to  form  one  sum,  with  its 
former  occurrence.  *  But  it  may  be  thought  of  as  doing  so  ?' 
No,  for  that,  according  to  Hume,  could  only  mean  that  feel- 
ings might  concur  in  a  fainter  stage  though  they  could  not 
in  a  livelier.  Is  the  single  object  then  a  imite  which  already 
consists  of  parts  ?  But  that  is  a  *  fictitious  denomination/ 
and  presupposes  the  very  idea  of  number  that  has  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

259.  The  impossibDity  of  getting  number,  as  a  many-in-  idea  of 
one,  out  of  the  succession  of  feelings,  so  long  as  the  self  is  *^™®  ^^^ 
treated  as  only  another  name  for  that  succession,  is  less  easy  J^n^" 
to  disguise  when  the  supposed  units  are  not  merely  given  in  able  on 
succession,  but  are  actually  the  moments  of  the  succession ;  pp^pieg. 
iu  other  words,  when  time  is  the  many-in- one  to  be  accounted 
for.    How  can  a  multitude  of  feelings  of  which  no  two  are 
present  together,  undetermined  by  relation  to  anything  other 
than  the  feelings,  be  at  the  same  time  a  consciousness  of  the 
relation  between  the  moments  in  which  the  feelings  are 
given,  or  of  a  sum  which  these  moments  form  ?    How  can 
there  be  a  relation  between  *  objects*   of  which  one  has 
ceased  before  the  other  has  begun  to  exist?     Tor  the  same 
reason,'  says  Hume,  Hhat  the  year  1737  cannot  concur  with 
the  present  year  1738,  every  moment  must  be  distinct  from, 
and  posterior  or  antecedent  to,  another.'  ^   How  then  can  the 
present  moment  form  one  sum  with  all  past  moments,  the 
present  year  with  all  past  years  ;  the  sum  which  we  indicate 
1>J  the  number  1 738  ?   The  answer  of  common  sense  of  course 
will  be  that,  though  the  feeling  of  one  moment  is  really  past 
Wore  that  of  another  begins,  yet  thought  retains  the  former, 
^d  combining  it  with  the  latter,  gets  the  idea  of  time  both 
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as  a  relation  and  as  a  snm.  Sncli  an  answer,  however,  im- 
plies that  the  retaining  and  combining  thought  is  other 
than  the  succession  of  the  feelings,  and  while  it  takes  this 
succession  to  be  the  reality,  imports  into  it  that  determina* 
tion  by  the  relations  of  past  and  present  which  it  can  only 
derive  from  the  retaining  and  combining  thought  opposed  to 
it.  It  is  thus  both  inconsistent  with  Hume's  doctrine, 
which  allows  no  such  distinction  between  thought,  i.e,  the 
succession  of  ideas,  and  the  succession  of  impressions,  and 
inconsistent  with  itself.  Yet  Hume  by  disguising  both  in- 
consistencies contrives  to  avail  himself  of  it.  By  tacitly 
assuming  that  a  conception  of '  the  manner  in  which  impres- 
sions appear  to  the  mind  *  is  given  in  and  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  impressions,  he  imports  the  consciousness  of  time, 
both  as  relation  and  as  numerable  quantity,  into  the  sequence 
of  impressions.  He  thus  gains  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  speak  of  this  sequence  indifferently  under  predicates  which 
properly  exclude  each  other.  He  can  make  it  now  a  con- 
sciousness in  time,  now  a  consciousness  of  itself  as  in  time ; 
now  a  series  that  cannot  be  summed,  now  a  conception  of  the 
sum  of  the  series.  The  sequence  of  feelings,  then,  having 
been  so  dealt  with  as  to  make  it  appear  in  effect  that  time 
can  be  felt,  that  it  should  be  thought  of  can  involve  no  further 
difficulty.  The  conception,  smuggled  into  sensitive  experi- 
ence as  an '  impression/  can  be  extracted  from  it  again  as 
*  idea,'  without  ostensible  departure  from  the  principle  that 
the  idea  is  only  the  weaker  impression. 

260.  *  The  idea  of  time  is  not  derived  from  a  particular 

fiiB  (Mien-   impression  mixed  up  with  others  and  plainly  distinguishable 

plwMtion    ^^^  them,  but  arises  altogether  from  the  manner  in  which 

of  it.  impressions  appear  to  the  mind,  without  making  one  of  the 

number.  Five  notes  played  on  the  flute  give  us  the  impression 

and  idea  of  time,  though  time  be  not  a  sixth  impression 

which  presents  itself  to  the  hearing  or  any  other  of  the 

senses.     Nor  is  it  a  sixth  impression  which  the  mind  by 

reflection  finds  in  itself.     These  five  sounds,  making  their 

appearance  in  this  particular  manner,  excite  no  emotion  or 

affection  in  the  mind,  which  being  observed  by  it  can  give 

rise  to  a  new  idea.     For  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  new 

idea  of  reflection;  nor  can  the  mind,  by  revolving  over  a 

thousand  times  all  its  ideas  of  sensation,  ever  extract  frx)m 

them  any  new  original  idea,  unless  nature  has  so  framed  its 
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&culties  that  it  feels  some  new  original  impression  arise 
from  such  a  contemplation.  But  here  it  only  takes  notice  of 
the  mauTier  in  which  the  different  sounds  make  their  appear-* 
ance,  and  that  it  may  afterwards  consider  without  considering 
these  particular  sounds,  but  may  conjoin  it  with  any  other 
objects.  The  ideas  of  some  objects  it  certainly  must  have, 
nor  is  it  possible  for  it  without  these  ever  to  arrive  at  any 
conception  of  time ;  which,  since  it  appears  not  as  any  pri- 
mary distinct  impression,  can  plainly  be  nothing  but  dif- 
ferent ideas  or  impressions  or  objects  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner,  i.e.  succeeding  each  other.*  ^ 

261.  In  this  passage  the  equivocation  between 'impression'  it  turns 
as  feeling,  and  'impression'  as  conception  of  the  manner  in  upon  eqni- 
which  feelings  occur,  is  less  successfully  disguised  than  is  the  between 
like  equivocation  in  the  account  of  extension — not  indeed  from  feeling  and 
any  6.ilure  in  Hume's  power  of  statement,  but  from  the  of  reia-*^^ 
nature  of  the  case*.  In  truth  the  mere  reproduction  of  impres-  tiona  be- 
Bions  can  as  little  account  for  the  one  conception  as  for  the  twTffl.^^^*^ 
other.   Just  as,  in  order  to  account  for  the  *  impression '  from 
which  the  abstract  idea  of  space  may  be  derived,  we  have 
to  suppose   first  that  the  feeling  of  colour,  through  being 
presented  by  the  self-conscious  subject  to  itself,  becomes  a 
coloured  thing,  and  next,  that  this  thing  is  viewed  as  a 
whole  of  parts  limiting  each  other  5  so,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  *  impression '  from  which  the  idea  of  time  may  be 
abstracted,  we  have  to  suppose  the  presentation  of  the  suc- 
ceBsion  of  feelings  to  a  consciousness  not  in  succession,  and 
the  consequent  view  of  such  presented  succession  as  a  sum  of 
numerable  parts.     It  is  a  relation  only  possible  for  a  think- 
iiig  consciousness — a  relation,  in  Hume's  language,  not  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  impressions  related — ^that  has 
in  each  case  to  be  introduced  into  experience  in  order  to  be 
extracted  from  it  again  by  *  consideration : '  but  there  is  this 
difference,  that  in  one  case  the  relation  is  not  really  between 
feelings  at  all,  but  between  things  or  parts  of  a  thing ;  while  in 
the  other  it  is  just  that  relation  between  feelings,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  excludes  the  possibility  that  any  feeling 
should  be  the  consciousness  of  the  relation.     Thus  to  speak 
of  a  feeling  of  extension  does  not  involve  so  direct  a  contra- 
diction as  to  speak  in  the  same  way  of  time.     The  reader 
gives  Hume  the  benefit  of  a  way  of  thinking  which  Hume's 
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own  theory  excludes.  Himself  distinguishing  between  feel- 
ing and  felt  thing,  and  regarding  extension  as  a  relation 
between  parts  of  a  thing,  he  does  not  reflect  that  for  Hume 
there  is  no  such  distinction ;  that  a  *  feeling  of  extension  * 
means  that  feeling  is  extended,  which  again  means  that  it 
has  co-existent  parts ;  and  that  what  is  thus  said  of  feeling  as 
extended  is  incompatible  with  what  is  said  of  it  as  feeling. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  *  feeling  of  time ' — a  feeling  of  the 
successiveness  of  all  feelings — the  incompatibility  between 
what  is  said  of  feeling  as  the  object  and  what  is  implied  of 
it  as  the  subject  is  less  easy  to  disguise.  In  like  manner 
because  we  cannot  really  think  of  extension  as  being  that 
which  yet  according  to  Hume  it  is,  it  does  not  strike  us, 
when  he  speaks  of  it  as  coloured  or  of  colour  as  extended,  that 
he  is  making  one  feeling  a  quality  of  another.  But  it 
would  be  otherwise  if  any  specific  feeling  were  taken  as  a 
quality  of  what  is  ostensibly  a  relation  between  all  feelings. 
There  is  thus  no  *  sensible  quality  *  with  which  time  can  be 
said  to  be  *  endowed,'  as  extension  with  *  colour  and  solidity;' 
none  that  can  be  made  to  do  the  same  duty  in  regard  to  it 
as  these  do  in  regard  to  extension,  *  giving  the  idea  *  of  it 
without  actually  being  it. 
He  fails  to  262.  Hence,  as  the  passage  last  quoted  shows,  in  the  case 
f^*"?"  *5°J  of  time  the  alternative  between  ascribing  it  to  a  sixth  sense, 

impression  ,     ,  ,  ^  o  ' 

or  com-       and  confessing  that  it  is  not  an  impression  at  all,  is  very  hard 
pound  of     ^Q  avoid.     It  would  seem  that  there  is  an  impression  of  *  the 
Bions  from  manner  in  which  impressions  appear  to  the  mind,'  which  yet 
^^timelr  ^^  ^^  *  distinct  impression.'    What,  then,  is  it  ?    It  cannot  be 
copied.        any  one  of  the  impressions  of  sense,  for  then  it  would  be  a 
distinct  impression.     It  cannot  be  a  '  compound  impression,' 
for  such  composition  is  incompatible  with  that  successiveness 
of  all  feelings  to  each  other  which  is  the  object  of  the  sup- 
posed impression.    It  cannot  be  any  *  new  original  impression ' 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  other  impressions,  for  then, 
according  to  Hume,  it  would  be  *  an  affection  or  emotion.' 
But  after  the  exclusion  of  impressions  of  sense,  compound 
impressions,  and  impressions  of  reflection,  Hume's  inventory 
of  the  possible  sources  of  ideas  is  exhausted.     To  have  been 
consistent,  he  ought  to  have  dealt  with  the  relation  of  time 
as  he  afterwards  does  with  that  of  cause  and  effect,  and,  in 
default  of  an  impression  from  which  it  could  be  derived,  have 
reduced  it  to  a  figure  of  speech.     But  since  the  possibility 
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of  accounting  for  the  propensities  to  feign,  wliich  our  lan- 
guage about  cause  and  effect  according  to  him  represents, 
required  the  consciousness  of  relation  in  time,  this  course 
coald  not  be  taken.  Accordingly  after  the  possibility  of  time 
being  an  impression  has  been  excluded  as  plainly  as  it  can 
be  by  anytbing  short  of  a  direct  negation,  by  a  device  singu- 
larly naif  it  is  made  to  appear  as  an  impression  after  all. 
On  being  told  that  the  consciousness  of  time  is  not  a  *  new 
original  impression  of  reflection,'  since  in  that  case  it  would 
be  an  emotion  or  affection,  but  *  only  the  notice  which  the 
mind  takes  of  the  manner  in  which  impressions  appear  to  it,* 
the  reader  must  be  supposed  to  forget  the  previous  admission 
that  it  is  no  distinct  impression  at  all,  and  to  interpret  this 
'notice  which  the  mind  takes,*  because  it  is  not  an  im- 
pression of  reflection,  as  an  impression  of  sense.  To  make 
such  interpretation  easier,  the  account  given  of  time  earlier 
in  the  paragraph  quoted  is  judiciously  altered  at  its  close,  so 
that  instead  of  having  to  ascribe  to  feeling  a  consciousness 
of  *  the  manner  in  wliich  impressions  appear  to  the  mind/ 
we  have  only  to  ascribe  to  it  the  impressions  so  appearing. 
But  this  alteration  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  *  abstract- 
ness  *  of  the  idea  of  time,  i.6.  of  the  possibility  of  its  being 

*  conjoined  with  any  objects'  indifferently?  It  is  the  essential 
condition  of  such  indifferent  conjunction,  as  Hume  puts  it, 
that  time  should  be  only  the  manner  of  appearance  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  impressions  themselves.  If  time  is  the  im- 
pressions, it  must  have  the  specific  sensuous  character  which 
belongs  to  these.  It  must  be  a  multitude  of  sounds,  a  multi- 
tude of  tastes,  a  multitude  of  smells — ^these  one  after  the 
other  in  endless  series.  How  then  can  such  a  series  of  im- 
pressions become  such  an  idea,  i,e.  so  grow  fainter  as  to  be 

*  conjoined  *  indifferently  *  with  any  impressions  whatever '  ? 

268.  The  case  then  between  Hume  and  the  conceptions  How  can 
which  the  exact  sciences  presuppose,  as  we  have  so  far  ex-  he  adjust 
amined  it,  stands  thus.     Of  the  idea  of  quantity,  as  such,  he  gcrenees^to 
gives  no  account  whatever.     We  are  told,  indeed,  that  there  his  theory 
are  *  unites  which  can  exist  alone,'  i.e.  can  be  felt  separately,  ^^^^^y 
and  which  are  indivisible ;   but  how  such  unites,  being  sepa- 
rate impressions,  can  form  a  sum  or  number,  or  what  mean- 
ing a  imite  can  have  except  as  one  of  a  number — how  again 
a  sum  formed  of  separate  unites  can  be  a  continuous  whole  or 
magnitude — we  are  not  told  at  all.     Of  the  ideas  of  space 
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and  time  we  do  find  an  account.  They  are  said  to  be  given  in 
impressions,  bnt,  to  justify  this  account  of  them,  each  im- 
pression has  to  be  taken  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  manner  of  its  own  existence,  as  determined 
by  relation  to  other  impressions  not  felt  along  with  it  and  as 
interpreted  in  a  way  that  presupposes  the  unexplained  idea 
of  quantity.  With  this  supposed  origin  of  the  ideas  the 
sciences  resting  on  them  have  to  be  adjusted.  They  may 
take  the  relations  of  number  and  magnitude,  time  and  space, 
for  granted,  as  *  qualities  of  perceptions,'  and  no  question  will 
be  asked  as  to  how  the  perceptions  come  to  assume  qualities 
confessed  to  be  *  independent  of  their  own  nature.'  It  is  only 
when  they  treat  them  in  a  way  incompatible  not  merely  with 
their  being  feelings — ^that  must  always  be  the  case — ^but  with 
their  being  relations  between  felt  things,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  cross  the  line  which  separates  experimental  know- 
ledge from  metaphysical  jargon.  So  long  then  as  space  is 
considered  merely  as  the  relation  of  externality  between  ob- 
jects of  the  *  outer,'  time  as  that  of  succession  between  ob- 
jects of  the  *  inner,'  sense — in  other  words,  so  long  as  they 
remain  what  they  are  to  the  earliest  self-consciousness  and 
do  not  become  the  subject  matter  of  any  science  of  quantity — 
if  we  sink  the  difference  between  feelings  and  relations  of 
felt  things,  and  ask  no  questions  about  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  outer  and  inner  sense,  they  may  be  taken 
as  data  of  sensitive  experience.  It  is  otherwise  when  they 
are  treated  as  quantities,  and  it  is  their  susceptibility  of  being 
.so  treated  that,  rightly  understood,  brings  out  their  true 
character  as  the  intelligible  element  in  sensitive  experience. 
But  Hume  contrives  at  once  to  treat  them  as  quantities, 
thus  seeming  to  give  the  exact  sciences  their  due,  and  yet  to 
appeal  to  their  supposed  origin  in  sense  as  evidence  of  their 
not  having  properties  which,  if  they  are  quantities,  they  cer- 
tainly must  have.  Having  thus  seemingly  disposed  of  the 
purely  intelligible  character  of  quantity  in  its  application  to 
space  and  time,  he  can  more  safely  ignore  what  he  could  not 
so  plausibly  dispose  of— its  pure  intelligibility  as  number. 
In  order  264.  The  Condition  of  such  a  method  being  acquiesced  in 

to  seem  to  is,  that  quantity  in  all  its  forms  should  be  found  reducible  to 
must  get  ultimate  unites  or  indivisible  parts  in  the  shape  of  separate 
"d.o^ Jin-  impressions.  Should  it  be  found  so,  the  whole  question 
Bibiiity.'^^    indeed,  how  ideas  of  relation  are  possible  for  a  merely  feeling 
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consciouBnesSy  would  still  remain,  but  mathematics  would 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the  experimental  sciences,  as 
a  science  of  relations  between  impressions.  Upon  this  redu- 
oibility,  then,  we  find  Hume  constantly  insisting.  In  regard 
to  number  indeed  he  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
science  which  deals  with  it  recognizes  no  ultimate  unite,  but 
only  such  a  one  as  *  is  itself  a  true  number.'  But  he  passes 
lightly  over  this  diflBculty  with  the  remark  that  the  divisible 
tmite  of  actual  arithmetic  is  a  ^  fictitious  denomination ' — 
leaving  his  reader  to  guess  how  the  fiction  can  be  possible  if 
the  real  unite  is  a  separate  indivisible  impression — and  pro- 
ceeds with  the  more  hopeful  task  of  resolving  space  into  such 
impressions.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  constitution  of  space 
by  impressions  and  its  constitution  by  indivisible  parts  stand 
or  fall  together.  K  space  is  a  compound  impression,  it  is 
made  up  of  indivisible  parts,  for  there  is  a  *  minimum  visibile  * 
and  by  consequence  a  minimum  of  imagination ;  and  con- 
versely, if  its  parts  are  indivisible,  they  can  be  nothing  but 
impressions ;  for,  being  indivisible,  they  cannot  be  extended, 
and,  not  being  extended,  they  must  be  either  simple  impres- 
sions or  nothing.  With  that  instinct  of  literary  strategy 
which  never  fails  him,  Hume  feels  that  the  case  against 
infinite  divisibility,  from  its  apparent  implication  of  an  in- 
finite capacity  in  the  mind,  is  more  effective  than  that  in 
favour  of  space  being  a  compound  impression,  and  accordingly 
puts  that  to  the  front  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Treatise, 
in  order,  having  found  credit  for  establishing  it,  to  argue 
back  to  the  constitution  of  space  by  impressions.  In  fact, 
however,  it  is  on  the  supposed  composition  of  all  quantity 
from  separate  impressions  that  his  argument  against  its 
infinite  divisibility  rests. 

265.  The  essence  of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  fol-  Quantity 
lowing  passages  :  *  'Tis  certain  that  the  imagination  reaches  ™do  ^P 
a  minimymiy  and  may  raise  up  to  itself  an  idea,  of  which  it  gio^fand 
cannot  conceive  any  subdivision,  and  which  cannot  be  dimi-  there  must 
nished  without  a  total  annihilation.    "When  you  tell  me  of  poasibie 
the  thousandth  and  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand,  I  impres- 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  several  ^^^^ 
proportions,  but  the  images  which  I  form  in  my  mind  to 
represent  the  things  themselves  are  nothing  different  from 
each  other  nor  inferior  to  that  image  by  which  I  represent 
the  grain  of  sand  itself,  which  is  supposed  so  vastly  to 
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Yet  it  IB 
admitted 
that  there 
is  an  idea 
of  number 
not  mude 
up  of  im- 
pressions. 


exceed  them.  What  consists  of  parts  is  distinguishable  into 
them,  and  what  is  distinguishable  is  separable.  But  what- 
ever we  may  imagine  of  the  thing,  the  idea  of  a  grain  of 
sand  is  not  distinguishable  nor  separable  into  twenty,  much 
less  into  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  an  infinite  number  of 
different  ideas.  'Tis  the  same  case  with  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  as  with  the  ideas  of  the  imagination.  Put  a  spot 
of  ink  upon  paper,  fix  your  eye  upon  that  spot,  and  retire  to 
such  a  distance  that  at  last  you  lose  sight  of  it ;  'tis  plain 
that  the  moment  before  it  vanished  the  image  or  impression 
was  perfectly  indivisible.  *Tis.not  for  want  of  rays  of  light 
striking  on  our  eyes  that  the  minute  parts  of  distant  bodies 
convey  not  any  sensible  impression ;  but  because  they  are 
removed  beyond  that  distance  at  which  their  impressions 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum^  and  were  incapable  of  any 
further  diminution.  A  microscope  or  telescope,  which 
renders  them  visible,  produces  not  any  new  rays  of  light,  but 
only  spreads  those  which  always  flowed  from  them ;  and  by 
that  means  both  gives  parts  to  impressions,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  appear  simple  and  uncompounded,  and  advances  to 
a  minimum  what  was  formerly  imperceptible.'  ^      (Part  ii. 

§1.) 

266.  In  this  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  Hume  virtually 
yields  the  point  as  regards  number.  When  he  is  told  of  the 
thousandth  or  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand  he  has 
^  a  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  different  pro- 
portions,' though  to  this  idea  no  distinct  *  image'  cor- 
responds ;  in  other  words,  though  the  idea  is  not  a  copy  of 
any  impression.  It  is  of  such  parts  as  'parts  of  the  grain  oj 
sand — as  parts  of  a  *  compound  impression  ' — that  he  can  form 
no  idea,  and  for  the  reason  given  in  the  sequel,  that  they  are 
less  than  any  possible  impression,  less  than  the  *  minimum 
visibile.'  This,  it  would  seem,  is  a  fixed  quantity.  That 
which  is  the  least  possible  impression  once  is  so  always. 
Telescopes  and  microscopes  do  not  alter  it,  but  present  it 
under  conditions  under  which  it  could  not  be  presented  to 
the  naked  eye.  Their  effect,  according  to  Hume,  could  not 
be  to  render  that  visible  which  existed  unseen  before,  nor  to 
reveal  parts  in  that  which  previously  had,  though  it  seemed 
not  to  have,  them — that  would  imply  that  an  impression  was 
*  an  image  of  something  distinct  and  external ' — ^but  either  to 

>  P.  885. 
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present  a  simple  impression  of  sight  wliere  previously  there 
was  none  or  to  substitute  a  compound  impression  for  one 
that  was  simple.*     It  is  then  because  all  divisibility  is  sup- 
posed to  be  into  impressions,  t.e.  into  feelings,  and  because 
there  are  conditions  under  which  every  feeling  disappears, 
that  an  infinite  divisibility  is  pronounced  impossible.     But  A  finite 
the  question  is  whether  a  finite  divisibility  into  feelings  is  not  into"im^- 
just  as  impossible  as  an  infinite  one.    Just  as  for  the  reasons  pressionB 
stated  above*  a  ^compound  feeling'  is  impossible,  so  is  the  ^^Jie 
division  of  a  compound  into  feelings.     Undoubtedly  if  the  than  an  in- 
*  minimum  visibile '  were  a  feeling  it  would  not  be  divisible,  ^^^^  *'°*- 
but  for  the  same  reason  it  would  not  be  a  quantity.     But  if 
it  is  not  a  quantity,  with  what  meaning  is  it  called  a  minimum, 
and  how  can  a  quantity  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  such 
'  visibilia '  as  have  themselves  no  quantity  9    In  truth  the 
^  minimum  visibile '  is  .not  a  feeling  at  all  but  a  felt  thing, 
conceived  under  attributes  of  quantity;  in  particular,  as  the 
term  *  minimum '  implies,  under  a  relation  of  proportion  to 
other  quantities  of  which,  if  expressed  numerically,  Hume 
himself,  according  to  the  admission  above  noticed,  would  have 
to  confess  there  was  an  idea  which  was  an  image  of  no  im* 
pression.     That  which  thought  thus  presents  to  itself  as  a 
thing  doubtless  has  been  a  feeling ;  but,  as  thus  presented,  it 
is  already  other  than  and  independent  of  feeling.    With  a 
step  backward  or  a  turn  of  the  head,  the  feeling  may  cease, 
^  the  qK>t  of  ink  may  vanish ; '  but  the  thing  does  not  there- 
fore cease  to  be  a  thing  or  to  have  quantity,  which  implies 
the  possibility  of  continuous  division. 

267.  It  is  thus  the  confusion  between  feeling  and  concep-  in  Hnme's 
tion  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  about  divisibUi^.  {"f^*^^ 
For  a  consciousness    formed  merely  by  the  succession  of  really  a 
feelings,  as  there  would  be  no  thing  at  all,  so  there  would  be  f««l»ng,but 
no  parts  of  a  thing — ^no  addibility  or  divisibility.   But  Hume  thing,  that 
is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  theory  to  hold  together,  as  *PP^  *■ 
best  he  may,  the  reduction  of  all  consciousness  to  feeling  diwribld. 
and  the  existence  for  it  of  divisible  objects.    The  conse- 
quence is   his   supposition  of  ^compound   impressions'  or 
feelings  having   parts,   divisible  into  separate  impressions 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  teleecone  or  microscope  as  representing 

sentence  of  the  passage  quoted,  Hume  something  other  than  itself,  which  pre- 

assumes  the  conTenient    privilege    of  viously  exiBted,  though  it  was  impoi- 

'  speaking  with  the  vulvar,*  and  treats  cepf  ibie. 

the  'minimum  visibile^  presented  by  *  See  above,  {j  241  &  246. 
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but  diyisible  no  further  when  these  separate  impressions 
have  been  reached.  We  find,  however,  that  in  all  the  in- 
stances he  gives  it  is  not  really  a  feeling  that  is  divided  into 
feelings,  but  a  thing  into  other  things.  It  is  the  heap  of 
sandy  for  instance,  that  is  divided  into  grains,  not  the  feeling 
which,  by  intellectual  interpretation,  represents  to  me  a 
heap  of  sand  that  is  divided  into  lesser  feelings.  I  may 
feel  the  heap  and  feel  the  grain,  but  it  is  not  a  feeling  that 
is  the  heap  nor  a  feeling  that  is  the  grain.  Hume  would 
not  offend  common  sense  by  saying  that  it  was  so,  but  his 
thieory  really  required  that  he  should,  for  the  supposition 
that  the  grain  is  no  further  divisible  when  there  are  no 
separate  impressions  into  which  it  may  be  divided,  implies 
that  in  that  case  it  is  itself  a  separate  impression,  even  as  the 
heap  is  a  compound  one.  But  what  difference,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  make  to  say  that  the  heap  and  the  grain  are 
not  feelings,  but  things  conceived  of,  if  it  is  admitted,  as 
since  Berkeley  it  must  be,  that  the  thing  is  nothing  outside 
or  independent  of  consciousness  9  Do  we  not  by  such  a  state- 
ment merely  change  names  and  invite  the  question  how  a 
thought  can  have  parts,  in  place  of  the  question  how  a 
feeling  can  have  them  ? 
Upon  true  268.  If  thought  were  no  more  than  Hume  takes  feeling  to 
notion  of  \^^  ^his  objection  would  be  valid.  But  if  by  thought  we 
?nftnite^  understand  the  self-conscious  principle  which,  present  to 
divisibility  all  feelings,  forms  out  of  them  a  world  of  mutually  related 
course!  °  objects,  permanent  with  its  own  permanence,  we  shall  also 
understajid  that  the  relations  by  which  thought  qualifies  its 
object  are  not  qualities  of  itself — ^that,  in  thinking  of  its 
object  as  made  up  of  parts,  it  does  not  become  itself  a 
quantum.  We  shall  also  be  on  the  way  to  understand  how 
thought,  detaching  that  relation  of  simple  distinctness  by 
which  it  has  qualified  its  objects,  finds  before  it  a  multitude 
of  units  of  which  each,  as  combining  in  itself  distinctions 
from  all  the  other  units,  is  at  the  same  time  itself  a  multi- 
tude ;  in  other  words,  finds  a  quantum  of  whiph  each  part, 
being  the  same  in  kind  with  the  whole  and  all  other  parts, 
is  also  a  quantum ;  i.e.  which  is  infinitely  divisible.  YiHien 
once  it  is  understood,  in  short,  that  quantity  is  simply  the 
most  elementary  of  the  relations  by  which  thought  consti- 
tutes the  real  world,  as  detached  from  this  world  and  pre- 
sented by  thought  to  itself  as  a  separate  object,  then  infinite 
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dinsibUifcy  becomes  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  real  just  in  so 
far  as  quantity,  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  attribute,  is  real. 
If  quantity,  tiliough  not  feeling,  is  yet  real,  that  its  parts 
should  not  be  feelings  can  be  nothing  against  their  reality. 
This  once  admitted,  the  objections  to  infinite  divisibility 
disappear;  but  so  likewise  does  that  mysterious  dignity 
supposed  to  attach  to  it,  or  to  its  correlatiye,  the  infinitely 
addible,  as  implying  an  infinite  capacity  in  the  mind.  From 
Hume's  point  of  view,  the  mind  being  *  a  bundle  of  impres- 
sions ' — though  how  i  mpressions,  being  successive^  should  form 
a  bundle  is  not  explained — its  capacity  must  mean  the  number 
of  its  impressions,  and,  all  divisibility  being  into  impressions, 
it  follows  that  infinite  divisibility  means  an  infinite  capacity 
in  the  mind.  This  notion  however  arises,  as  w^  have 
shown,  jfrom  a  confusion  between  a  fdi  division  of  an  im- 
possible ^  compound  feeUng,'  and  that  conceived  divisibility 
of  an  object  which  constitutes  but  a  single  attribute  of  the 
object  and  represents  a  single  relation  of  the  mind  towards 
it.  There  may  be  a  sense  in  which  all  conception  im- 
plies infinity  in  the  conceiving  mind,  but  so  far  from  this 
doing  so  in  any  special  way,  it  arises,  as  we  have  seen^  from 
the  presentation  of  objects  under  that  veiy  condition  of 
endless,  unremoved,  distinction  which  constitutes  the  true 
limitation  of  our  thought. 

269.  When,  as  with  Hume^  it  is  only  in  its  application  to  what  are 
space  and  time  that  the  question  of  infinite  divudbility  ifl  *J^«  "l*j- 
treated,  its  true  nature  is  more  easily  disguised,  for  the  mentsof 
reason  already  indicated^  that  space  and  time  are  not  neces-  extension? 
sarily  considered  as  quanta.     YiHien  Hume,  indeed,  speaks  tendedr 
of  space  as  a  *  composition  of  parts  *  or  •  made  up  of  points,'  what  are 
he  is  of  course  treating  it  as  a  quantum ;  but  we  shall  find  ^  ^^ 
that  in  seeking  to  avoid  the  necessary  consequence  of  its 
being  a  quantum — ^the  consequence,  namely^  that  it  is  in- 
finitely divisible — he  can  take  advantage  of  the  possibility  of 
treating  it  as  the  simple,  unquantified^  relation  of  externality. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  dexterity  with  which,  having 
shown  that  all  divisibility,  because  into  impressions,  is  into 
simple  parts,  he  turns  this  into  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
composition  of  space  by  impressions.    '  Our  idea  of  space  is 
compounded  of  parts  which  are  ii^divisible.'     Let  us  take 
one  of  these  parts,  then,  and  ask  what  sort  of  idea  it  is : '  let  us 
form  a  judgment  of  its  nature  and  qualities.'     ^'Tis  plain  it 
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18  not  an  idea  of  extension :  for  the  idea  of  extension  con- 
sists of  parts ;  and  this  idea,  according  to  the  supposition, 
is  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  Is  it  therefore  nothing  9 
That  is  impossible/  for  it  would  imply  that  a  real  idea  was 
composed  of  nonentities.  The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  *  endow  the  simple  parts  with  colour  and  solidity.'  In 
words  already  quoted,  ^that  compound  impression,  which 
represents  extension,  consists  of  several  lesser  impressions, 
that  are  indivisible  to  the  eye  or  feeling,  and  may  be  called 
impressions  of  atoms  or  corpuscles  endowed  with  colour  and 
solidity.'  (Partii.  §  3,  near  the  end.) 
Ck>lo>iin  or  270.  It  is  very  plain  that  in  this  passage  Hume  is  riding 
poi^fl^  two  horses  at  once.  He  is  trying  so  to  combine  the  notion 
What  is  of  the  constitution  of  space  by  impressions  with  that  of  its 
f^n^^'?  constitution  by  points,  as  to  disguise  the  real  meaning  of 
each.  In  what  lies  the  difference  between  the  feelings  of 
colour,  of  which  we  have  shown  that  they  cannot  without 
contradiction  be  supposed  to  ^make  up  extension,'  and 
^coloured  points  or  corpuscles 'P  Unless  the  points,  as 
points,  mean  something,  the  substitution  of  coloured  points 
for  colours  means  nothing.  But  according  to  Hume  the 
point  is  nothing  except  as  an  impression  of  sight  or  touch. 
If  then  we  refuse  his  words  the  benefit  of  an  interpretation 
which  his  doctrine  excludes,  we  find  that  there  remains 
simply  the  impossible  supposition  that  space  consists  of 
feelings.  This  result  cannot  be  avoided,  unless  in  speaking 
of  space  as  composed  of  points,  we  understand  by  the  point 
that  which  is  definitely  otlier  than  an  impression.  Thus 
the  question  which  Hume  puts — If  extension  is  made  up  of 
parts,  and  these,  being  indivisible,  are  unextended,  what  are 
they  P — really  remains  untouched  by  his  ostensible  answer. 
Such  a  question  indeed  to  a  philosophy  like  Locke's,  which, 
ignoring  the  constitution  of  reality  by  relations,  supposed  real 
things  to  be  first  found  and  then  relations  to  be  superinduced 
by  the  mind — much  more  to  one  like  Hume's,  which  left  no 
mind  to  superinduce  them — was  necessarily  unanswerable. 
Troe  way  271.  In  truth,  extension  is  the  relation  of  mutual  exter- 
^ih^e^  nality.  The  constituents  of  this  relation  have  not,  as  such, 
question,  any  nature  but  what  is  given  by  the  relation.  If  in  Hume's 
language  we  '  separate  each  from  the  others  and,  considering 
it  apart,  from  a  judgment  of  its  nature  and  qualities,'  by  the 
very  way  we  put  the  problem  we  render  it  insoluble  or,  more 
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properly,  destroy  it ;  for,  thus  separated,  they  have  no  nature. 
It  is  this  that  we  express  by  the  proposition  which  would 
otherwise  be  tautological,  that  extension  is  a  relation  between 
extended  points.  The  ^  points '  are  the  simplest  expression 
for  those  coefficients  to  the  relation  of  mutual  externality, 
which,  as  determined  by  that  relation  and  no  otherwise,  have 
themselves  the  attribute  of  being  extended  and  that  only. 
If  it  is  asked  whether  the  points,  being  extended,  are  there- 
fore divisible,  the  answer  must  be  twofold.  Separately  they 
are  not  divisible,  for  separately  they  are  nothing.  Whether, 
as  determined  by  mutual  relation,  they  are  divisible  or  no, 
depends  on  whether  they  are  treated  as  forming  a  quantum 
or  no.  K  they  are  not  so  treated,  we  cannot  with  propriety 
pronounce  them  to  be  either  further  divisible  or  not  so,  for 
tlie  question  of  divisibility  has  no  application  to  them.  But 
being  perfectly  homogeneous  with  each  other  and  with  that 
which  together  they  constitute,  they  are  susceptible  of  being 
so  treated,  and  a/re  so  treated  when,  with  Hume  in  the  passage 
before  us,  we  speak  of  them  as  the  parts  of  which  extended 
matter  consists.  Thus  considered  as  parts  of  a  quantum  and 
therefore  themselves  quanta,  the  infinite  divisibility  which 
belongs  to  all  quantity  belongs  also  to  them« 

272.  In  this  lies  the  answers  to  the  most  really  cogent  'If  the 
ai-gument  which  Hume  offers  against  infinite  divisibility.  ^^^^Te^ 
^  A  surface  terminates,  a  solid ;   a  line  terminates  a  surface ;  it  would' 
a  point  terminates  a  line ;  but  I  assert  that  if  the  ideas  of  a  ^j^^' 
point,  line,  or  surface  were  not  indivisible,  'tis  impossible  we  of  a  line.' 
should  ever  conceive  these  terminations.    For  let  these  ideas  ^Jf'^  ^ 
be  supposed  infinitely  divisible,  and  then  let  the  fancy  en- 
deavour to  fix  itself  on  the  idea  of  the  last  surface,  line,  or 
point,  it  immediately  finds  this  idea  to  break  into  parts ;  and 
upon  its  seizing  the  last  of  these  parts  it  loses  its  hold  by  a 
new  division,  and  so  on  eu2  mfiniium,  without  any  possibility 
of  its  arriving  at  a  concluding  idea.'^     K*  point,*  *line,'  or 
^  surface'  were  really  names  for  ^  ideas '  either  in  Hume's  sense, 
as  feelings  grown  fainter,  or  in  Locke's,  as  definite  imprints 
made  by  outward  things,  this  passage  would  be  perplexing. 
In  truIJi  they  represent  objects  determined  by  certain  con- 
ceived relations,  and  the  relation  under  which  the  object  is 
considered  may  vary  without  a  corresponding  variation  in 
the  name.     When  a  ^ point'  is  considered  simply  as  the 

>  P.  346. 
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^  termination  of  a  line,'  it  is  not  considered  as  a  quantum, 
rt  represents  the  abstraction  of  the  relation  of  externality,  as 
existing  between  two  Imea.  It  is  these  lines,  not  the  point, 
that  in  this  case  are  the  constituents  of  the  relation,  and 
thus  it  is  they  alone  that  are  for  the  time  considered  as  ex- 
tended, therefore  as  quanta,  therefore  as  divisible.  So  when 
the  line  in  turn  is  considered  as  the  '  termination  of  a  sur- 
face.' It  then  represents  the  relation  of  externality  as  between 
eu/rfacesy  and  for  the  time  it  is  the  surfaces,  not  the  line,  that 
are  considered  to  have  extension  and  its  consequences.  The 
same  applies  to  the  view  of  a  surface  as  the  termination  of  a 
solid.  Just  as  the  line,  though  not  a  quantum  when  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  relation  between  surfaces,  becomes  so  when 
considered  in  relation  to  another  line,  so  the  point,  though  it 
'  has  no  magnitude '  when  considered  as  the  termination  of 
a  line,  yet  acquires  parts,  or  becomes  divisible,  so  soon  as  it 
is  considered  in  relation  to  other  points  as  a  constituent  of 
extended  matter ;  and  it  is  thus  that  Hume  considers  it, 
eKwv  fj  oKtDVy  when  he  talks  of  extension  as  ^made  up  of 
coloured  points.' 
What  be-  273.  It  is  the  necessity  thei^,  according  to  his  theory,  of 
tirexact-  ™^^^&  space  an  impression  that  throughout  underlies 
uesfl  of  Hume's  argument  against  its  infinite  divisibility ;  and,  as  we 
mathe-  have  sceu,  the  same  theory  which  excludes  its  infinite  divisi- 
co'rding  to  bility  logically  extinguishes  it  as  a  quantity,  divisible  and 
Hume?  measurable,  altogether.  He  of  course  does  not  recognize  this 
consequence.  He  is  obliged  indeed  to  admit  that  in  regard 
to  the  proportions  of  '  greater,  equal  and  less,'  and  the  rela- 
tions of  different  parts  of  space  to  each  other,  no  judgments 
of  umvprsality  or  exactness  are  possible.  We  may  judge  of 
them,  however,  he  holds,  with  various  approximations  to 
exactness,  whereas  upon  the  supposition  of  infinite  divisibility, 
as  he  ingeniously  makes  out,  we  could  not  judge  of  them  at 
all.  He  <  {|a1cs  the  mathematicians,  what  they  mean  when 
they  say  that  one  line  or  surface  is  equal  to,  or  greater  or 
less  than,  another.'  If  they  *  maintain  the  composition  of 
extension  by  indivisible  points,'  their  answer,  he  supposes, 
will  be  that '  lines  or  sur&ces  are  equal  when  the  numbers  of 
points  in  each  are  equal.'  This  answer  he  reckons  'just,' 
but  the  standard  of  equality  given  is  entirely  useless.  *  For 
as  the  points  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  line  or 
surface,  whether  perceived  by  the  sight  or  touch,  are  so 
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minnte  and  so  confounded  with  each  other  that  'tis  utterly 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  compute  their  number,  such  a 
computation  will  never  afford  us  a  standard  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  proportions.'  The  opposite  sect  of  mathema- 
ticianSy  however,  are  in  worse  case,  having  no  standard  of 
cKiuality  whatever  to  assign*  *  For  since,  according  to  their 
hypothesis,  the  least  as  well  as  greatest  figures  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  parts,  and  since  infinite  numbers,  properly 
speaking,  can  neither  be  equal  nor  unequal  with  respect  to 
each  other,  the  equality  or  inequality  of  any  portion  of  space 
can  never  depend  on  any  proportion  in  the  number  of  their 
parts.'  His  own  doctrine  is  *  that  the  only  useful  notion  of 
equality  or  inequality  is  derived  firom  the  whole  united 
appearance,  and  the  comparison  of,  particular  objects.'  The 
judgments  thus  derived  are  in  many  cases  certain  and  in- 
fallible. 'When  the  measure  of  a  yard  and  that  of  a  foot  are 
presented,  the  mind  can  no  more  question  that  the  first  is 
longer  than  the  second  than  it  can  doubt  of  those  principles 
wluch  are  most  clear  and  self-evident.'  Such  judgments, 
however,  though  *  sometimes  infallible,  are  not  always  so.* 
Upon  a  *  review  and  reflection '  we  often  *  pronounce  those 
objects  equal  which  at  first  we  esteemed  unequal,'  and  vice 
vend.  Often  also  *  we  discover  our  error  by  a  juxtaposition 
of  the  objects ;  or,  where  that  is  impracticable,  by  the  use  of 
some  common  and  invariable  measure  which,  being  succes- 
sively applied  to  each,  informs  us  of  their  different  propor- 
tions. And  even  this  correction  is  susceptible  of  a  new 
correction,  and  of  different  degrees  of  exactness,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which  we  measure  the 
bodies,  and  the  care  which  we  employ  in  the  comparison.' 
(Pp.  351-53.) 

274.  Such  indefinite  approach  to  exactness  is  all  that  Theuni- 
Hume  can  allow  to  the  mathematician.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  ^^J~' 
another  and  an  absolute  sort  of  e^cactness  that  the  mathema-  of  geo- 
tician  himself  supposes  when  he  pronounces  all  right  angles  ^^  ^. 
eqnal.     Such  perfect  equality  *  beyond  what  we  have  instm-  true  or  nn- 
ments  and  art'  to   ascertain,  Hume  boldly  calls  a  *mere  ™««»ing. 
fiction  of  the  mind,  useless  as  well  as  incomprehensible.'* 
Thus  when  the  mathematician  talks  of  certain  angles  as 
always  equal,  of  certain  lines  as  never  meeting,  he  is  either 

>  P.  363. 
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making  statements  that  are  antme  or  speaking  of  nonenti- 
ties. If  his  ^  lines  '  and  *  angles '  mean  ideas  that  we  can 
possibly  have,  his  nniversal  propositions  are  nntrue ;  if  thej 
do  not,  according  to  Hume  they  can  mean  nothing.  He 
-  saySy  for  instance,  that  ^  two  right  lines  cannot  have  a  com- 
mon segment ; '  but  of  such  ideas  of  right  lines  as  we  can 
possibly  have  this  is  only  true  '  where  the  right  lines  incline 
upon  each  other  with  a  sensible  angle."  It  is  not^tme 
when  they  '  approach  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  20  leagues.' 
According  to  the  'original  stax^dard  of  aright  line/  which  is 
'  nothing  but  a  certain  general  appearance,  'tis  evident  right 
lines  may  be  made  to  coiicur  with  each  other.'*  Any  other 
standard  is  a  '  useless  and  incomprehensible  fiction.'  Strictly 
speaking,  according  to  Hume,  we  have  it  not,  but  only  a 
tendency  to  suppose  that  we  have  it  arising  from  the  pro- 
gressive correction  of  our  actual  measurements.' 
DiBtinc-  275.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  what  Hume  accounts  for  by 

tw(wn^       means  of  this  tendency  to  feign,  even  if  the  tendency  did  not 
Hume's       prcsupposc  Conditions  incompatible  with  his  theory,  is  not 
andttiatof  mathematical  science  as  it  exists.    It  has  even  less  appear- 
the  hyror    aucc  of  being  so  than  (to  anticipate)  has  that  which  is  ac- 
nature  of    ^^^^*®^  ^^^  ^7  ^<^^  propensities  to  feign,  which  he  sub- 
mathe-       stitutes  for  the  ideas  of   cause  and  substance,  of  being 
maticfl.       natural  science  as  it  exists.     In  the  latter  case,  when  the 
idea  of  necessary  connexion  has  been  disposed  of,  an  im- 
pression of  reflection  can  with  some  plausibility  be  made  to 
do  duty  Instead ;  but  there  is  no  impression  of  reflection  in 
Hume's  sense  of  the  word,  no  'propensity,'  that  can  be  the 
subject  of  mathematical  reasoning.    He  speaks,  indeed,  of 
our  mjuppodng  some  imaginary  standard — of  our  having  '  an 
obscure  and  implicit  notion  ' — of  perfect  equality,  but  such 
language  is  only  a  way  of  saving  appearances ;  for  according 
to  him,  a  '  supposition '  or  '  notion '  which  is  neither   im- 
pression nor  idea,  cannot  be;  anything.     A  hasty  reader, 
catching  at  the  term  '  supposition,'  may  flnd  his  statement 
plausible  with  all  the  plausibilityof  the  modem  doctrine,  whicb 
accounts  for  the  universality  and  exactness  of  mathematical 
truths  as '  hypothetical ' — the  doctrine  that  we  suppose  figures 
exactly  corresponding  to  our   definitions,  though  such  do 

>  Gf.  Aristotle,  MtopA.  998  a,  on  a      tagoras. 
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not  really  exist.    With  those  who  take  this  view,  however, 
ifc  is  always  understood  that  the  definitions  represent  ideas, 
though  not  ideas  to  which  real  objects  can  be  found  exactly 
answering.      Perhaps,   if   pressed    about  their  distinction 
between  idea  and  reality,  they  might  find  it  hard  consist- 
ently to  maintain  it,  but  it  is  by  this  practically  that  they 
keap  their  theory  afloat.     Hume  can  a^mit  no  such  dis- 
tinction.    The  r^  with  him  is  the  impression,  and  the  idea 
the  &inter  impression.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  a  straight  line, 
a  curve,  a  circle,  a  right  angle,  a  plane,  other  than  the  impres- 
sion, o^er  than  the  '  appearance  to  the  eye,'  and  there  are 
no  appearances  exactly  answering  to  the  mathematical  defini- 
tions.  If  they  do  not  exdctly  answer,  they  might  as  well  for  the 
ptirposes  of  mathematical  demonstration  not  answer  at  all. 
The  Geometrician,  having  found  that  the  angles  at  the  base 
of  this  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  each  other,  at  once 
takes  the  equality  to  be  true  of  all  isosceles  triangles,  as 
being  exactly  like  the  original  one,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  establishes  many  other  propositions.     But,  according  to 
Hume,  no  idea  that  we  could  have  would  be  one  of  which 
the  sides  were  precisely  equal.     The  Fifth  Proposition  of 
Euclid  then  is  not  precisely  true  of  the  particular  idea  that 
we  have  before  us  when  we  follow  the  demonstration.   Much 
less  can  it  be  true  of  the  ideas,  i.e.  the  several  appearances 
of  colour,  indefinitely  varying  from  this,  which  we  have 
before  us  when  we  follow  the  other  demonstrations  in  which 
the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  is  taken 
for  granted. 

276.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  what  we  have  to  lament  is  not  The  ad- 
that  Hume  'pushed  his  doctrine  too  far,'  so  far  as  to  exclude  Jjj"  ^^ 
ideas  of   those    exact    proportions    in    space  with  which  relations  of 
geometry  purports  to  deal,  but  that  he  did  not  carry  it  far  ^"*  ^^^Jj  £ 
enough  to  see  that  it  excluded  all  ideas  of  quantitative  sense  re- 
relations  whatever.      He  thus  pays    the  penalty  for  his  moves  dif- 
equivocation  between  a  feeling  of  colour  and  a  disposition  to  general 
of  coloured  points.     Even  alongside  of  his  admission  that  propow-^ 
*  relations  of  space  and  time'  are  independent  of  the  nature  uimo.^   ^ 
of  the  ideas  so  related,  which  amounts  to  the  admission 
that  of  space  and  time  there  are  no  ideas  at  all  in  his  sense 
of  the  word,  he  allows  himself  to  treat  'proportions  between 
spaces '  as  depending  entirely  on  our  ideas  of  the  spaces — 
depending  on  ideas  which  in  the  context  he  by  implication 
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admits  that  we  have  not.^  If,  instead  of  thus  eqniyocating, 
he  had  asked  himself  how  sensations  of  colour  and  touch 
could  be  added  or  divided^  how  one  could  serve  as  a  measure 
of  the  size  of  another,  he  might  have  seen  that  only  in 
virtue  of  that  in  the  *  general  appearance '  of  objects  which, 
in  his  own  language,  is  '  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  themselves ' — i,e.  which  does  not  belong  to  them  as  feel- 
ings, but  is  added  by  the  comparing  and  combining  thought — 
are  the  proportions  of  greater,  less,  and  equal  predicable 
of  them  at  all ;  that  what  thought  has  thus  added,  viz.  limi- 
tation by  mutual  externality,  it  can  abstract ;  and  that  by 
such  abstraction  of  the  limit  it  obtains  those  several  ter- 
minations, as  Hume  well  calls  them — the  surface  ter- 
minating bodies,  the  line  terminating  surfaces,  the  point 
terminating  lines — from  which  it  constructs  the  world  of 
pure  space :  that  thus  the  same  action  of  thought  in  sense, 
which  alone  renders  appearances  measurable,  gives  an 
object  matter  which,  because  the  pure  construction  of 
thought,  we  can  measure  exactly  and  with  the  certainty 
that  the  judgment  based  on  a  comparison  of  magnitudes  in 
a  single  case  is  true  of  all  possible  cases,  because  in  none  of 
these  can  any  other  conditions  be  present  than  those  which 
we  have  consciously  put  there. 
Hume  does  277.  To  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  Hume  had  only 
adn!it  thia  ^  extend  to  proportions  in  space  the  principle  upon  which 
in  regard  the  impossibility  of  sensualizing  arithmetic  compels  him  to 
l^r^"™  deal  with  proportions  in  number.  *  We  are  possessed,'  he 
says,  *  of  a  precise  standard  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
equality  and  proportion  of  numbers;  and  according  as 
they  correspond  or  not  to  that  standard  we  determine 
their  relations  without  any  possibility  of  error.  When  two 
numbers  are  so  combined,  as  that  the  one  has  always  an 
unite  answering  to  every  unite  of  the  other,  we  pronounce 
them  equal.'  *  Now  what  are  the  unites  here  spoken  of? 
If  they  were  those  single  impressions  which  he  elsewhere  * 
seems  to  regard  as  alone  properly  unites,  the  point  of  the 
passage  would  be  gone,  for  combinations  of  such  unites 
could  at  any  rate  only  yield  those  '  general  appearances '  of 
whose  proportions  we  have  been  previously  told  there  can  be 
no   precise  standard.    They  can  be  no  other  than  those 
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unites  which,  not  being  impressions,  he  has  to  call  ^  fictitious 
denominations' — unites  which  are  nothing  except  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  of  which  each,  being  in  turn  divisible,  is 
itself  a  tme  number.  We  can  easily  retort  upon  Hume, 
then,  when  he  argues  that  the  supposition  of  infinite  divisi- 
bility is  incompatible  with  any  comparison  of  quantities 
because  with  any  unite  of  measurement,  that,  according  to 
his  own  virtual  admission,  in  the  only  case  where  such  com- 
parison is  exact  the  ultimate  unite  of  measurement  is  still 
itself  divisible ;  which,  indeed,  is  no  more  than  saying  that 
whatever  measures  quantity  must  itself  be  a  quantity,  and 
that  therefore  quantity  is  infinitely  divisible.  If  Hume, 
instead  of  slurring  over  this  characteristic  of  the  science 
of  number,  had  set  himself  to  explain  it,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  only  possible  explanation  of  it  was  one 
equally  applicable  to  tiie  science  of  space — that  what  is 
true  of  the  unite,  as  the  abstraction  of  distinctness,  is  true 
also  of  the  abstraction  of  externality.  As  the  unite,  be- 
cause constituted  by  relation  to  other  unites,  so  soon  as 
considered  breaks  into  multiplicity,  and  only  for  that  reason 
is  a  quantity  by  which  other  quantities  can  be  measured ; 
so  is  it  abo  with  the  limit  in  whatever  form  abstracted, 
whether  as  point,  line,  or  surface.  If  the  fact  that  number 
can  have  no  least  part  since  each  part  is  itself  a  number  or 
nothing,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  finiteness 
of  number,  is  the  consequence  of  that  finiteness,  neither 
can  the  like  attribute  in  spaces  be  incompatible  vrith  their 
being  definite  magnitudes,  that  can  be  compared  with  and 
measured  by  each  other.  The  real  di£ference,  which  is  also 
the  rationale  of  Hume's  different  procedure  in  the  two  cases, 
is  that  the  conception  of  space  is  more  easily  confused  than 
that  of  number  with  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
which  through  such  application  become  sensible  spaces. 
Hence  the  liability  to  the  supposition,  which  is  at  bottom 
Hume's,  that  the  last  feeling  in  the  process  of  diminution 
before  such  sensible  space  disappears  (being  the  '  minimum 
visibile ')  is  the  least  possible  portion  of  space. 

278.  Just  as  that  reduction  of  consciousness  to  feeling,  with 
which  really  excludes  the  idea  of  quantity  altogether,  is  by  ^ume  idea 
Hume  only  recognised  as  incompatible  with  its  infinite  divisi-  impwsi- 
bility,  so  it  is  not  recognised  as  extinguishing  space  altogether,  ^^^i  ^^t 
but  only  space  as  a  vacuum.    If  it  be  true,  he  says,  ^  that  the  n^mon 
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So  tbaa       idea  of  space  is  nothing  bat  the  idea  of  visible  or  tangible 
space^^        points  distributed  in  a  certain  order,  it  follows  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  vacnmn,  or  space  where  there  is  nothings 
visible  or  tangible/^     Here  as  elsewhere  the  acceptability  of 
his  statement  lies  in  its  being  taken  in  a  sense  which  ac- 
cording to  his  principles  cannot  properly  belong  to  it.     It 
is  one  doctrine  that  the  ideas  of  space  and  body  are  es- 
sentially correlative,  and  qnite  another  that  the  idea  of  space 
is  equivalent  to  a  feeling  of  sight  or  touch.    It  is  of  the  latter 
doctrine  that  Hume's  denial  of  a  vacuum  is  the  corollary ; 
but  it  is  the  former  that  gains  acceptance  for  this  denial  in 
the  mind  of  his  reader.     Space  we  have  already  spoken  of  as 
the  relation  of  externality.     If,  abstracting  this  relation  fix)m 
the  world  of  which  it  is  the  uniform  but  most  elementary 
determination,  we  regard  it  as  a  relation  between  objects 
having  no  other  determination,  these  become  spaces  and 
nothing  but  spaces — space  pure  and  simple,  vacuwn.    But  we 
have  known  the  world  in  confused  fulness  before  we  detach 
its  constituent  relations  in  the  clearness  of  unreal  abstraction. 
We  have  knownbodies  <njyKexyfihw9y  before  we  think  their  limits 
apart  and  outof  these  construct  a  world  of  pure  space.  It  is  thus 
in  a  sense  true  that  in  the  development  of  our  consciousness 
an  idea  of  body  precedes  that  of  space,  though  the  abstraction 
of  space — the  detachment  of  the  relation  so-called  from  the 
real  complex  of  relations — precedes  that  of  body ;   and  it  is 
this  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  geometry,  strengthens  common 
sense  in  its  position  that  an  idea  of  vacuum  is  impossible. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  inseparability  of  space  fi^m  body 
whether  in  f  eality  or  for  our  consciousness,  but  its  identity 
with  a  certain  sort  of  feeling,  that  is  implied  in  Hume's  ex- 
clusion of  the  idea  of  vacuum.    '  Body,'  as  other  than  feeling, 
is  with  him  as  much  a  fiction  as  vacuum.     That  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  vacuum,  is  thus  in  fact  merely  his  negative  way 
of  putting  that  proposition  of  which  the  positive  form  is,  that 
space  is  a  compound  impression  of  sight  and  touch.    Having 
examined  that  proposition  in  the  positive,  we  need  not  ex- 
amine it  again  in  the  negative  form.     It  will  be  more  to  the 
purpose  to  enquire  whether  the  *  tendency  to  suppose '  or 
*  propensity  to  feign '  by  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
idea,  our  language  about  '  pure  space '  has  to  be  accounted 
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for,  does  not  according  to  Hume's  own  showing  presuppose 
such  an  idea. 

279.  By  vacuum  lie  understands  invisible  and  intangible  How  it  is 
extension.  If  an  idea  of  vacuum,  then,  is  possible  at  all,  he  J^J^^®  ^ 
aigues,  it  must  be  possible  for  darkness  and  mere  motion  to  we  had 
convey  it.  That  they  cannot  do  so  aions  is  clear  jfrom  the  '^®*  ^^ 
consideration  that  darkness  is  ^  no  positive  idea '  and  that  an  according 
*  invariable  motion,'  such  as  that  of  a  *  man  supported  in  the  ^o  Hum©. 
air  and  sofUy  conveyed  along  by  some  invisible  power,'  gives 
no  idea  at  all.  Neither  can  they  do  so  when  '  attended  with 
visible  and  tangible  objects.'  ^When  two  bodies  present 
themselves  where  there  was  formerly  an  entire  darkness,  the 
only  change  that  is  discoverable  is  in  the  appearance  of  these 
two  objects :  all  the  rest  continues  to  be,  as  before,  a  perfect 
negation  of  light  and  of  every  coloured  or  tangible  object.'  ^ 
'  Such  dark  and  indistinguishable  distance  between  two  bodies 
can  never  produce  the  idea  of  extension,'  any  more  than 
blindness  can.  Neither  can  a  like  'imaginary. distance  be- 
tween tangible  and  solid  bodies.'  '  Suppose  two  cases,  viz. 
that  of  a  man  supported  in  the  air,  and  moving  his  limbs  to 
and  fit)  without  meeting  anything  tangible ;  and  that  of  a 
man  who,  feeling  something  tangible,  leaves  it,  and  after  a 
motion  of  which  he  is  sensible  perceives  another  tangible 
object.  Wherein  consists  the  difference  between  these  two 
cases  P  No  one  will  scruple  to  afSrm  that  it  consists  merely 
in  the  perceiving  those  objects,  and  that  the  sensation  which 
arises  from  the  motion  is  in  both  cases  the  same;  and  as 
that  sensation  is  not  capable  of  conveying  to  us  an  idea  of 
extension,  when  unaccompanied  with  some  other  perception, 
it  can  no  more  give  us  that  idea,  when  mixed  with  the  im- 
pressions of  tangible  objects,  since  that  mixture  produces  no 
alteration  upon  it.'*  But  though  a  *  distance  not  filled  with 
any  coloured  or  solid  object '  cannot  give  us  an  idea  of  vacuum , 
it  is  the  cause  why  we  falsely  imagine  that  we  can  form  such 
an  idea.  There  are  '  three  relations ' — naiwral  relations  ac- 
cording to  Hume's  phraseology' — between  it  and  that  distance 
which  really  '  conveys  the  idea  of  extension.'  '  The  distant 
objects  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  whether  sepa- 
rated by  the  one  distance  or  the  other ;  the  former  species 
of  distance  is  found  capable  of  receiving  the  latter ;  and  they 
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both  equally  diminish  the  force  of  every  quality.     These  re- 
lations betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  distance  will  afford  us  an 
easy  reason  why  the  one  has  so  often  been  taken  for  the 
other,  and  why  we  imagine  we  have  an  idea  of  extension 
without  the  idea  of  any  object  either  of  the  sight  or  feeling/  * 
His  ezpla-       280.  It  appears  then  that  we  have  an  idea  of  <  distance 
^r^^^^h  T    ^i^fiU^d  with  any  coloured  or  solid  object.'     To  speak  of  this 
welbaye^     distance  as  '  imaginary '  or  fictitious  can  according  to  Hume's 
an  idea       principles  make  no  difference,  so  long  as  he  admits,  which 
[he  sanw.    ^^  is  obliged  to  do,  that  we  actually  have  an  idea  of  it ;  for 
every  idea,  being  derived  from  an  impression,  is  as  much  or 
as  little  imaginary  as  every  other.     And  not  only  have  we 
such  an  idea,  but  Hume's  account  of  the  ^  relations '  between 
it  and  the  idea  of  extension  implies  that,  as  ideas  of  distance, 
they  do  not  differ  at  all.     But  the  idea  of  ^  distance  unfilled 
with  any  coloured  or  solid  object '  is  the  idea  of  vacuum.    It 
follows  that  the  idea  of  extension  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
vacuum,  except  so  far  as  it  is  other  than  the  idea  of  distance. 
But  it  is  from  the  consideration  of  distance  that  Hume  him- 
self expressly  derives  it;*   and  so  derived,  it  can  no  more 
differ  from  distance  than  an  idea  from  a  corresponding  im- 
pression.   Thus,  after  all,  he  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
to  admit  the  idea  of  vacuum,  but  saves  appearances  by  re- 
fusing to  call  it  extension — the  sole  reason  for  such  refusal 
being  the  supposition  that  every  idea,   and  therefore  the 
idea   of  extension,  must  be  a  datum  of  sense,  which  the 
admission  of  an  idea  of '  invisible  and  intangible  distance' 
already  contradicts. 
By  alike         281.  We  uow  know  the  nature  of  that  preliminary  mani- 
he78  able^  pulation  which  *  impressions  and  ideas '  have  to  undergo,  if 
to  explain    their  association  is  to  yield  the  result  which  Hume  requires 
pearance     — ^  through  it  the  succession  of  feelings  is  to  become  a 
of  our        knowledge  of  things  and  their  relations.     Such  a  result  was 
Bu^'weas   ^^q^i^d  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  together  the  two 
as  Causa-    characteristic  positions  of  Locke's  philosophy ;  that,  namely, 
identit^      the  only  world  we  can  know  is  the  world  of  *  ideas,'  and  that 
thought  cannot  originate  ideas.     Those  relations,  which 
Locke  had  inconsistently  treated  at  once  as  intellectual 
superinductions  and  as  ultimate  conditions  of  reality,  must  be 
dealt  with  by  one  of  two  methods.    They  must  be  reduced  to 
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impressions  where  that  could  plausibly  be  done :  where  it 
could  not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  no  ideas  of 
them,  bnt  only  '  tendencies  to  suppose '  that  we  have  such, 
arising  from  the  association,  through  'natural  relations/  of 
the  ideas  that  we  have.  So  dexterously  does  Hume  work 
the  former  method  that,  of  all  the  '  philosophical  relations ' 
which  he  recognizes,  only  Identity  and  Causation  remain  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  latter ;  and  if  the  other  relations — 
resemblance,  time  and  space,  proportion  in  quantity  and 
degree  in  qnality — could  really  be  admitted  as  data  of  sense, 
there  would  at  least  be  a  possible  basis  for  those  *  tendencies 
to  suppose '  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  ideas, 
the  terms  '  Identity '  and  '  Causation '  must  be  taken  to  re- 
present* But,  as  we  have  shown,  they  can  only  be  claimed 
for  sense,  if  sense  is  so  fiur  one  with  thought— one  not  by 
conyorsion  of  thought  into  sense  but  by  taking  of  sense  into 
thought — as  that  Hume's  favourite  appeals  to  sense  against 
the  reality  of  intelligible  relations  become  unmeaning.  They 
may  be  *  impressions,'  there  may  be  '  impressions  of  them,' 
but  only  if  we  deny  of  the  impression  what  Hume  asserts  of 
it,  and  assert  of  it  what  he  denies — only  if  we  understand  by 
'  impression '  not  an  '  internal  and  perishing  existence ; '  not 
that  which,  if  other  than  taste,  colour,  sound,  smell  or  touch, 
must  be  a  '  passion  or  emotion ' ;  not  that  which  carries  no 
reference  to  an  object  other  than  itself,  and  which  must  either 
be  single  or  compound ;  but  something  permanent  and  con- 
stituted by  permanently  coexisting  parts;  something  that 
may  '  be  conjoined  with '  any  feeling,  because  it  is  none ;  that 
always  carries  with  it  a  reference  to  a  subject  which  it  is  not 
but  of  which  it  is  a  quality ;  and  that  is  both  many  and  one, 
since  *  in  its  simplicity  it  contains  many  different  resemblances 
and  relations.' 

282.  In  the  account  just  adduced  of  vacuum,  the  effect  of 
that  double  dealing  with  '  impressions,'  which  we  shall  have 
to  trace  at  large  in  Hume's  explanation  of  our  language 
about  Causation  and  Identity,  is  already  exhibited  in  little. 
Just  as,  after  the  idea  of  pure  space  has  been  excluded  because 
not  a  copy  of  any  possible  impression,  we  yet  find  an  *  idea,' 
only  differing  from  it  in  name,  introduced  as  the  basis  of  that 
tendency  to  suppose  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  ex- 
cluded idea,  so  we  shall  find  ideas  of  relation  in  the  way  of 
Identity  and  Causation — ideas  which  according  to  Hume  we 
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283.  The  primary  characteristic  of  these  relations  accord- 
ing to  Hume,  which  they  share  with  those  of  space  and  time, 
and  which  in  fact  vitiates  that  definition  of  '  philosophical 
relation,'  as  depending  on  comparison,  which  he  adopts,  is 
that  they  ^  depend  not  on  the  ideas  compared  together,  but 
may  be  changed  without  any  change  in  the  ideas.'  ^  It 
follows  that  they  are  not  objects  of  knowledge,  according  to 
the  definition  of  knowledge  which  Hume  inherited,  as  '  the 
perception  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas.'  A 
partial  recognition  of  this  consequence  in  regard  to  cause 
and  effect  we  found  in  Locke's  suspicion  that  a  science  of 
nature  was  impossible — impossible  because,  however  often  a 
certain  '  idea  of  quality  and  substance '  may  have  followed 
or  accompanied  another,  such  sequence  or  accompaniment 
never  amounts  to  agreement  or  'necessary  connexion'  be^ 
tween  the  ideas,  and  therefore  never  can  warrant  a  general 
assertion,  but  only  the  particular  one,  that  the  ideas  in 
question  have  so  many  times  occurred  in  such  an  order. 
'  Matters  of  fiu^t,'  however,  which  no  more  consist  in  agree- 
ment of  ideas  than  does  causation,  are  by  Locke  treated 
without  scruple  as  matter  of  knowledge  when  they  can  be 
regarded  as  relations  between  present  sensations.  Thus  the 
*  particular  experiment '  in  Physics  constitutes  knowledge — 
the  knowledge,  for  instance,  that  a  piece  of  gold  is  now 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia ;  and  when  '  I  myself  see  a  man 
walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  knowledge.'  In  such  cases  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  ask,  either  what  are  the  ideas  that  agree  or 
how  much  of  the  experiment  is  a  present  sensation.*  Nor 
does  Hume  commonly  carry  his  analysis  further.  After 
.  admitting  that  the  relations  called  identity  and  situation  in 
time  and  place '  do  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
related,  he  proceeds :  *  When  both  the  objects  are  present  to 
the  senses  along  with  the  relation,  we  call  this  perception 
rather  than  reasoning ;  nor  is  there  in  this  case  any  exercise 
of  the  thought  or  any  action,  properly  speaking,  but  a  mere 
passive  admission  of  the  impressions  through  the  organs  of 
sensation.     According  to  this  way  of  thinking,  we  ought  not 
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to  receive  as  reasoning  any  of  the  observations  we  may  make 
concerning  identity  and  the  relations  of  time  and  place ;  since 
in  none  of  them  the  mind  can  go  beyond  what  is  immedi- 
ately present  to  the  senses,  either  to  discover  the  real  exist- 
ence or  the  relations  of  objects.'  * 

284.  This  passage  points  out  the  way  which  Hnme's  Inference 
doctrine  of  causation  was  to  follow.  That  in  any  case  *  the  ^^q  fp^^ 
mind  should  go  beyond  a  present  feeling,  either  to  discover  an  objwt 
the  real  existence  or  the  relations  of  objects  *  other  than  Jp  remem- 
present  feelings,  was  what  he  could  not  consistently  admit.  In  ^e^edto 
the  judgment  of  causation,  however,  it  seems  to  do  so.  '  From 
the  existence  or  action  of  one  olgect,'  seen  or  remembered,  it 
seems  to  be  assured  of  the  existence  or  action  of  another,  not 
seen  or  remembered,  on  the  ground  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  the  two.*  It  is  such  assurance  that  is  reckoned  to  con- 
stitute reasoning  in  the  distinctive  sense  of  the  term,  as  differ- 
ent at  once  from  the  analysis  of  complex  ideas  and  the  simple 
succession  of  ideas --such  reasoning  as,  in  the  language  of  a 
later  philosophy,  can  yield  synthetic  propositions.  What 
Hume  has  to  do,  then,  is  to  explain  this  *  assurance '  away 
by  showing  that  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
judgment  of  relation  in  time  and  place  which,  because  the 
related  objects  are  ^  present  to  the  senses  along  with  the 
relation,*  is  called  *  perception  rather  than  reasoning,'  and 
to  which  no  *  exercise  of  the  thought '  is  necessary,  but  a 
^  mere  passive  admission  of  impressions  through  the  organs 
of  sensation.'  Nor,  for  the  assimilation  of  reasoning  to 
perception,  is  anything  further  needed  than  a  reference  to 
the  connection  of  ideas  with  impressions  and  of  the  ideas 
of  imagination  with  those  of  memory,  as  originally  stated 
by  Hume.  When  both  of  the  objects  compared  are  present 
to  the  senses,  we  call  the  comparison  perception;  when 
neither,  or  only  one,  is  so  present,  we  call  it  reasoning.  But 
the  difference  between  the  object  that  is  present  to  sense, 
and  that  which  is  not,  is  merely  the  difference  between  im- 
pression and  idea,  which  again  is  merely  the  difference  be- 
tween the  more  and  the  less  lively  feeling.'  To  feeling,  whether 
with  more  or  with  less  vivacity,  every  object,  whether  of  per-* 
ception  or  reasoning,  must  alike  be  present.  Is  it  then  a 
sufficient  account  of  the  matter,  according  to  Hume,  to  say 
that  when  we  are  conscious  of  contiguity  and  succession 
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between  objects  of  which  both  are  impressions  we  call  it 
perception ;  bnt  that  when  both  objects  are  ideas,  or  one 
an  impression  and  the  other  an  idea,  we  call  it  reasoning  ? 
Not  quite  so.  Suppose  that  I  ^  have  seen  that  species  of 
object  we  call  flame,  and  have  afterwards  felt  that  species  of 
sensation  we  call  heat.'  If  I  afterwards  remembered  the 
succession  of  the  feeling  upon  the  sight,  both  objects  (ac- 
cording to  Hume's  original  usage  of  terms  ')  would  be  ideas 
as  distinct  fix>m  the  impressions ;  or,  if  upon  seeing  the 
fiame  I  remembered  the  previous  experience  of  heat,  one 
object  would  be  an  idea ;  but  we  should  not  reckon  it  a  case 
of  reasoning.  ^  In  all  cases  wherein  we  reason  concerning 
objects,  there  is  only  one  either  perceived  or  remembered,  and 
the  other  is  supplied  in  conformity  to  our  past  experience  ' 
— supplied  by  the  only  other  faculty  than  memory  that  can 
*  supply  an  idea,'  viz.  imagination.^ 

285.  This  being  the  only  account  of  *  inference  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,*  which  Hume  could  consistently 
admit,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must  be 
adjusted  to  it.  It  could  not  be  other  than  a  relation  either 
between  impression  and  impression,  or  between  impression 
and  idea,  or  between  idea  and  idea ;  and  all  these  relations 
are  equally  between  feelings  that  we  experience.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  being  the  *  objective  basis'  on  which  inference  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  rests,  it  is  itself  the  inference  ; 
or,  more  properly,  it  and  the  inference  alike  disappear  into  a 
particular  sort  of  transition  from  feeling  to  feeling.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  account  for  its  seeming  to  be  other  than 
this.  *  There  is  nothing  in  any  objects  to  persuade  us  that 
they  are  always  remote  or  always  contiguous ;  and  when  troxxi 
experience  and  observation  we  discover  that  the  relation  in 
this  particular  is  invariable,  we  always  conclude  that  there 
is  some  secret  cause  which  separates  or  unites  them.' '  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
something  which  we  infer  from  experience,  from  the  connec- 
tion of  impressions  and  ideas,  but  which  is  not  itself  im- 
pression or  idea.  And  it  would  seem  further,  that,  as  we 
infer  such  an  unexperienced  relation,  so  likewise  we  make 
inferences  from  it.  In  regard  to  identity  *  we  readily  sup- 
pose an  object  may  continue  individually  the  same,  though 
several  times  absent  from  and  present  to  the  senses ;  and 
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ascribe  to  it  an  identiiy,  notwithstanding  the  interruption 
of  the  perception,  whenever  we  conclude  that  if  we  had 
kept  our  hand  or  eye  constantly  upon  it,  it  would  have 
conveyed  an  invariable  and  uninterrupted  perception.  But 
this  conclusion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our  senses  can 
be  founded  only  on  the  connection  of  cavse  and  effect ;  nor 
can  we  otherwise  have  any  security  that  the  object  is  not 
changed  upon  us,  however  much  the  new  object  may  re- 
semble that  which  was  formerly  present  to  the  senses.* 

286.  This  relation  which,  going  beyond  our  actual  ex-  ^f  «®t"" 

.    /.  i^  1         i  •  j»  '  •   VI      other  than 

penence,  we  seem  to  mfer  as  the  explanation  ot  mvanable  this.  How 
contiguity  in  place  or  time  of  certain  impressions,  and  from  ^^^^  »P- 
which  again  we  seem  to  infer  the  identity  of  an  object  of  ^  to  be 
which  the  perception  has  been  interrupted,  is  what  we  call  explained. 
necessary  connection.     It  is  their  supposed  necessary  con- 
nection which  distinguishes  objects  related  as  cause  and  eflfect 
from  those  related  merely  in  the  way  of  contiguity  and  suc- 
cession,* and  it  is  a  like  supposition  that  leads  us  to  infer 
what  we  do  not  see  or  remember  from  what  we  do.     If  then 
the  reduction  of  thought  and  the  intelligible  world  to  feeling 
was  to  be  made  good,  this  supposition,  not  being  an  im- 
pression of  sense  or  a  copy  of  such,  must  be  shown  to  be  an 
'  impression  of  reflection,'  according  to  Hume's  sense  of  the 
term,  i.e,  a  tendency  of  the  soul,  analogous  to  desire  and 
aversion,  hope  and  fear,  derived  from  impressions  of  sense 
but  not  copied  from  them;*  and  the  inference  which  it  de- 
termines must  be  shown  to  be  the  work  of  imagination,  as 
affected  by  such  impression  of  reflection.     This  in  brief  is 
the  purport  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation. 

287.  After  his  manner,  however,  he  will  go  about  with  his  Inference, 
reader.     The  supposed  *  objective  basis '  of  knowledge  is  to  "^ting  on 
be  made  to  disappear,  but  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  shall  tion  of 
miss  it.    So  dexterously,  indeed,  is  this  done,  that  perhaps  to  n^'ceseary 
this  day  the  ordinary  student  of  Hume  is  scarcely  conscious  to  be  ex- 
of  the  disappearance.     Hume  merely  announces  to  begin  plained  be- 
with  that  he  will '  postpone  the  direct  survey  of  this  question  connection, 
concerning  the  nature  of  necessary  connection,'  and  deal  first 

with  these  other  two  questions,  viz.  (1)  *  For  what  reason  we 
pronounce  it  neceBsary  that  everything  whose  existence  has  a 
beginning,  should  also  have  a  cause  ? '  and  (2)  ^  Why  we 
conclude  that  such  particular  causes  must  necessarily  have 
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such  particular  effects ;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  in- 
ference we  draw  firom  the  one  to  the  other,  and  of  the  hdief 
we  repose  in  itP'  That  is  to  say,  he  will  consider  the  in- 
ference from  cause  or  effect,  before  he  considers  cause  and 
effect  as  a  relation  between  objects,  on  which  the  inference  is 
supposed  to  depend.  Meanwhile  necessary  connection,  as  a 
relation  between  objects,  is  naturally  supposed  in  some  sense 
or  other  to  survive.  In  what  sense,  the  reader  expects  to 
find  when  these  two  preliminary  questions  have  been  an- 
swered. But  when  they  have  been  answered,  necessary  con- 
nection, as  a  relation  between  objects,  turns  out  to  have 
vanished. 
Account  of  288.  With  the  first  of  the  above  questions  Hume  only 
enco^giveix  concerns  himself  so  far  as  to  show  that  we  cannot  know 
by  Locke  either  intuitively  or  demonstratively,  in  Locke's  sense  of 
r^tSr*^^  the  words,  that  'everything  whose  existence  has  a  be- 
ginning also  has  a  cause.'  Locke's  own  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  causation — -that  ^  something  cannot  be  produced 
by  nothing' — as  well  as  Clarke's — ^that  *  if  anything  wanted 
a  cause  it  would -produce  itself,  i.e.  exist  before  it  existed' — 
are  merely  different  ways,  as  Hume  shows,  of  assuming  the 
point  in  question.  *If  everything  must  have  a  cause,  it 
follows  that  upon  exclusion  of  other  causes  we  must  accept 
of  the  object  itself,  or  of  nothing,  as  causea  But  'tis  the  very 
point  in  question,  whether  everything  must  have  a  cause  or 
not.'*  On  that  point,  according  to  Locke's  own  showing, 
there  can  be  no  certainty,  intuitive  or  demonstrative;  for 
between  the  idea  of  beginning  to  exist  and  the  idea  of  cause 
there  is  clearly  no  agreement,  mediate  or  immediate.  They 
are  not  similar  feelings,  they  are  not  quantities  that  can  be 
measured  against  each  other,  and  to  these  alone  can  the 
definition  of  knowledge  and  reasoning,  which  Hume  retained, 
apply.  There  thus  disappears  that  last  remnant  of  ^  know- 
ledge '  in  regard  to  nature  which  Locke  had  allowed  to  sur- 
vive— the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  necessary  connection, 
though  one  which  we  cannot  find  out.* 
Three  289.  Having  thus  shown,  as  he  conceives,  what  the  true 

«|3ained  ^'^iswer  to  the  first  of  the  above  questions  is  not,  Hume  pro- 
iD  the  in-  ceneds  to  show  what  it  is  by  answering  the  second.  *  Since  it 
coid^^  to  ^^  °^^  ^^^  knowledge  or  any  scientific  reasoning  that  we 
Hume.        derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  new 
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production,'  it  must  be  from  experience ; '  and  every  general 
opinion  derived  from  experience  is  merely  the  summary  of  a 
multitude  of  particular  ones.  Accordingly  when  it  has  been 
explained  why  we  infer  particular  causes  from  particular 
effects  (and  vice  versa)  y  the  inference  from  every  event  to  a 
cause  will  have  explained  itself.  Now  *  all  our  arguments 
concerning  causes  and  effects  consist  both  of  an  impression 
of  the  memory  or  senses,  and  of  the  idea  of  that  existence 
which  produces  tiie  object  of  the  impression  or  is  produced 
by  it.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  three  things  to  explain,  viz. 
firsiy  the  original  impression ;  secondly ^  the  transition  to  the 
idea  of  the  connected  cause  or  effect ;  thirdly ^  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  that  idea.'* 

290.  As  to  the  original  impression  we  must  notice  that  a.  The  ori- 
there  is  a  certain  inconsistency  with  Hume's  previous  usage  pnal,im- 
of  terms  in  speaking  of  an  imj^ession  of  memory  at  all.'  JiJ^which 
This,  however,  will  be  excused  when  we  reflect  that  according  the  tmns- 
to  him  impi-ession  and  idea  only  differ  in  liveliness,  and  that  m^e!* 
he  is  consistent  in  claiming  for  the  ideas  of  memory,  not 
indeed  the  maximum,  but  a  high  degree  of  vivacity,  superior 
to  that  which  (^longs  to  ideas  of  imagination.     All  that  can 
be  said,  then,  of  that  *  original  impression,'  whether  of  the 
memory  or  senses,  which  is  necessary  to  any  *  reasoning  from 
cause  or  effect,'  is  that  it  is  highly  vivacious.     That  the 
transition  from  it  to  the  '  idea  of  the  connected  cause  or 
effect '  is  not  determined  by  reason,  has  already  been  settled. 
It  could  only  be  so  determined,  according  to  the  received 
account  of  reason,  if  there  were  some  agreement  in  respect 
of  quantity  or  quality  between  the  idea  of  cause  and  that  of 
the  effect,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  interposition  of  other 
ideas.^     But  when  we  examine  any  particular  objects  that 
we  hold  to  be  related  as  cause  and  effect,  e.g.  the  sight  of 
flame  and  the  feeling  of  heat,  we  find  no  such  agreement. 
What  we  do  find  is  their  'constant  conjunction'  in  experience, 
and  *  conjunction '  is  equivalent  to  that '  contiguity  in  time 
and  place,'  which  has  already  been  pointed  out  as  one  of 
those  '  natural  relations '  which  act  as  '  principles  of  union ' 
between  ideas.*    Because  the  impression  of  flame  has  always  h.  The 
been  found  to  be  followed  by  the  impression  of  heat,  the  idea  t»Mition 
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to  inferred  of  flame  always  suggests  the  idea  of  heat.     It  is  simple 
^®**  cnstom  then  that  determines  the  transition  from  the  one  to 

the  other,  or  renders  *  necessary'  the  connection  between 
them.  In  order  that  the  transition,  however,  may  constitute 
an  inference  from  cause  to  effect  (or  vice  versa) y  one  of  the 
two  objects  thus  naturally  related,  but  not  both,  must  be 
presented  as  an  impression.  If  both  were  impressions  it 
would  be  a  case  of  *  sensation,  not  reasoning ; '  if  both  were 
ideas,  no  belief  would  attend  the  transition.  This  brings 
us  to  the  question  as  to  the  '  nature  and  qualities '  of  the 
inferred  idea. 
e.  The  2^1.  *  'Tis  evident  that  all  reasonings  from  causes  or  effects 

2^  id«L^  terminate  in  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  fact,  i.  e.  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  objects  or  of  their  qualities  * ;  *  in 
other  words,  in  belief.  If  this  meant  a  new  idea,  an  idea 
that  we  have  not  previously  had,  it  would  follow  that  infer- 
ence could  really  carry  us  beyond  sense,  that  there  could  be 
an  idea  not  copied  from  any  prior  impression.  But  according 
to  Hume  it  does  not  mean  this.  *  The  idea  of  existence  is  the 
very  same  with  the  idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  existent ;  '• 
and  not  only  so,  *  the  belief  of  existence  joins  no  new  ideas  to 
those  which  compose  the  idea  of  the  object.  When  I  think 
of  God,  when  T  think  of  him  as  existent,  and  when  I  believe 
him  to  be  existent,  my  idea  of  him  neither  increases  nor 
dimitiishes.'  *  In  what  then  lies  the  difference  between  in* 
credulity  and  belief;  between  an  *idea  assented  to,'  or  an 
object  believed  to  exist,  and  a  fictitious  object  or  idea  from 
which  we  dissent  ?  The  answer  is,  *  not  in  the  parts  or  com- 
position of  the  idea,  but  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  it,* 
which  must  be  understood  to  mean  the  manner  of  ^  feeling  ' 
it;  and  this  difference  is  further  explained  to  lie  in  *the  su- 
perior force,  or  vivacity,  or  steadiness '  with  which  it  is  felt.* 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  further  question,  how  it  is  that 
this  *  superior  vivacity '  belongs  to  the  inferred  idea  when 
we  *  reason '  from  cause  to  effect  or  from  effect  to  cause. 
The  answer  here  is  that  the  *  impression  of  the  memory  or 
senses,'  which  in  virtue  of  a  ^  natural  relation '  suggests  the 
idea,  also  *  communicates  to  it  a  share  of  its  force  or  vivacity.' 
It  results  292.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  order  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  neces-  gj^y  particular  cause  must  have  any  particular  effect,  there  is 
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needed  first  the  presence  of  an  impression,  and  secondly  the  nection  is 
joint  action  of  those  two  *  principles  of  union  among  ideas,'  ^?  impres- 
resemblance  and  contiguity.    In  virtue  of  the  former  principle  n^flection, 
the  given  impression  calls  up  the  image  of  a  like  impression  »■«•» »  v^' 
previously  experienced,  which  again  in  virtue  of  the  latter  the  trans^ 
calls  up  the  image  of  its  usual  attendant,  and  the  liveliness  jtion 
of  the  given  impression  so  communicates  itself  to  the  recalled    ®"^^  ®  ' 
ideas  as  to  constitute  belief  in  their  existence.     If  this  is  the 
true  account  of  the  matter,  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
necessary  connexion  has   answered  itself.     *The  necessary 
connexion  betwixt  causes  and  effects  is  the  foundation  of  our 
inference  from  one  to  the  other.     The  foundation  of  the  in- 
ference is  the  transition  arising  from  the  accustomed  union. 
These  are  therefore  the  same.'  *      We  may  thus  understand 
how  it  is  that  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  of  such  connexion  to 
which  no  impression  of  the  senses,  or  (to  use  an  equivalent 
phrase  of  Hume's)  no  *  quality  in  objects  '  corresponds.     If 
the  first  presentation  of  two  objects,  of  which  one  is  cause, 
the  other  effect,  (t.  e.  of  which  we  afterwards  come  to  con- 
sider one  the  cause,  the  other  the  effect)  gives  no  idea  of  a 
connexion  between  them,  as  it  clearly  does  not,  neither  can 
it  do  so  however  often  repeated.     It  would  not  do  so,  unless 
the  repetition  *  either  discovered  or  produced  something  new ' 
in  the  objects ;  and  it  does  neither.     But  it  does  *  produce  a 
new  impression  in  the  mind.*      After  observing  a  *  constant 
conjunction  of  the  objects,  and  an  uninterrupted  resemblance 
of  their  relations  of  contiguity  and  succession,  we  immedi- 
ately feel  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  of 
the  objects  to  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  conceive  it  in  a 
stronger  light  on  account  of  that  relation.'     It  is  of  this 
'internal  impression,'  this  *  propensity  which  custom  pro- 
duces,' that  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion  is  the  copy.* 

298.  The  sequence  of  ideas,  which  this  propensity  deter-  The  trans- 
mines,  clearly  does  not  involve  any  inference  *  beyond  sense,*  jJ^^^jJI^^*® 
*  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,'  '  from  instances  of  which  beyond 
we  have  had  experience,  to  those  of  which  we  have  had  none,'  •®°*®- 
any  more  than  does  any  other  *  recurrence  of  an  idea ' — which, 
as  we  have  seen,  merely  means,  according  to  Hume,  the  re- 
turn of  a  feeling  at  a  lower  level  of  intensity  after  it  has  been 
felt  at  a  higher.     The  idea  which  we  speak  of  as  an  inferred 
cause  or  effect  is  only  an  *  instance  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
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perience '  in  the  sense  of  being  numerically  different  from  tbe 
similar  ideas,  whose  previous  constant  association  with  an 
impression  like  the  given  one,  determines  the  ^  inference ;  ' 
but  in  the  same  sense  the  *  impression '  which  I  now  feel  on 
putting  my  hand  to  the  fire  is  different  from  the  impressions 
previously  felt  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  I  do  not 
for  that  reason  speak  of  this  impression  as  an  instance  of 
which  I  have  had  no  experience.  Thus  Hume,  though  re- 
taining the  received  phraseology  in  reference  to  the  *  conclu- 
sion from  any  particular  cause  to  any  particular  effect ' — 
phraseology  which  implies  that  prior  to  the  inference  the 
object  inferred  is  in  some  sense  unknown  or  unexperienced — 
yet  deprives  it  of  meaning  by  a  doctrine  which  makes  infer- 
ence, as  he  himself  puts  it,  *  a  species  of  sensation,'  *  an  un- 
intelligible instinct  of  our  souls,*  '  more  properly  an  act  of 
the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures ' ' — 
which  in  fact  leaves  no  '  part  of  our  natures  *  to  be  cogitative 
at  all. 
Nor  deter-  294.  We  are  not  entitled  then,  it  would  seem,  to  say  that  any 
mined  by  inference  to  matter  of  fact,  any  proof  of  an  ^instructive  pro- 
objectire  position,' — as  distinct  from  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism, 
relation,  which  is  simply  derived  from  the  analysis  of  a  proposition 
already  conceded, — ^rests  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Such  language  implies  that  the  relation  is  other  than  the 
inference,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  one  and  the  same,  each 
being  merely  a  particular  sort  of  sequence  of  feeling  upon 
feeling — that  sort  of  which  the  characteristic  is  that,  when 
the  former  feeling  only  has  the  maximum  of  vivacity,  it  still, 
owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  attended  by  the 
other,  imparts  to  it  a  large,  though  less,  amount  of  vivacity. 
This  is  the  naked  result  to  which  Hume's  doctrine  leads — a 
result  which,  thus  put,  might  have  set  men  upon  reconsidering 
the  first  principles  of  the  Lockeian  philosophy.  But  he  wished 
to  find  acceptance,  and  would  not  so  put  it.  A  consider- 
ation of  the  points  in  which  he  had  to  sacrifice  consistency 
to  plausibility — since  he  was  always  consistent  where  he  de- 
cently could  be — will  lead  us  to  the  true  atnov  rod  -^n/SoOy, 
the  impossibility  on  his  principles  of  explaining  the  world 
of  knowledge. 
Definitions  295.  As  the  outcome  of  his  doctrine,  he  submits  two 
of  cauM.     definitions  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.     Considering 
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it  as  '  a  philosophical  relation  or  comparison  of  two  ideas,  a.  Aa  a 
we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  precedent  and  con-  'I^^Jf** 
tignoTis  to  another,  and  where  all  objects  resembling  the  relatioiu 
former  are  placed  in  like  relations  of  precedency  and  con- 
tiguity to  those  objects  that  resemble  the  latter.'    Consider- 
ing the  relation  as  'a  natural  one,  or  as  an  association 
between  ideas,'  we  may  say  that  ^a  cause  is  an  object 
precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it 
that  the  idea  of  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea 
of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  other.'  * 

296.  Our  first  enquiry  must  be  how  far  these  definitions  Is  Hume 
are  really  consistent  with  the  theory  firom  which  they  are  ^!^^  ^ 
derived.    At  the  outset,  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  'phiio- 
*  philosophical  relation '  of  cause  and  effect,  as  distinct  from  ®°P^^^' 
the  natural  one,  should  still  appear  to  survive.      Such  a  asdiBtinct 
distinction  has  no  meaning  unless  it  implies  a  conceived  J^"^ 
relation  of  objects  other  than  the  de  facto   sequence  of 
feelings,  of  which  one  'naturally '  introduces  the  other.     It 
is  the  characteristic  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  knowledge  that 
in  it  this  distinction  is  still  latent.    His  language  constantly 
impUes  that  knowledge,  as  a  perception  of  relations,  is  other 
than  the  sequence  of  feelings;  but  by  confining  his  view 
chiefly  to  relation  in  the  way  of  likeness  and  unlikeness — a 
relation  that  exists  between  feelings  merely  as  felt,  or  as  they 
are  for  the  feeling  consciousness — he  avoids  the  necessity  of 
deciding  what  the  '  ideas '  are  in  the  connection  of  which 
knowledge  and  reasoning  consist,  whether  objects  consti- 
tuted by  conceived  relations  or  feelings  suggestive  of  each 
other.     But  when  once  attention  had  been  fixed,  as  it  was 
by  Hume,  on  an  ostensible  relation  between  objects,  like 
that  of  cause  and  effect,  which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  clearly  not 
one  in  the  way  of  resemblance  between  feelings,  the  distinc* 
tion  spoken  of  becomes  patent.   If  the  colour  red  had  not  the 
likeness  and  unlikeness  which  it  has  to  the  colour  blue,  the 
colours  would  be  different  feelings  from  what  they  are ;  but 
if  the  flame  of  fire  and  its  heat  were  not  regarded  severally  as 
cause  and  effect,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  them  as 
feelings ;  or,  to  put  it  conversely,  it  is  not  upon  any  com- 
parison of  two  feelings  with  each  other  that  we  regard  them 
as  related  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect.    In  what  sense 
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then  can  the  relation  between  flame  and  heat  be  a  philo* 
sophical  relation,  as  defined  by  Hume — a  relation  in  virtue 
of  which  we  compare  objects,  or  an  idea  that  we  acquire 
upon  comparison? 

297.  This  definition,  indeed,  is  not  stated  so  exacily  or  so 
uniformly  as  might  be  wished.  In  difierent  passages  ^philo- 
sophical relation '  appears  as  that  in  respect  of  which  we 
compare  any  two  ideas ;  as  that  of  which  we  acquire  the 
idea  by  comparing  objects,'  and  finally  (in  the  context  of  the 
passage  last  quoted)  as  itself  the  comparison.*  The  real 
source  of  this  ambiguity  lies  in  that  impossibility  of  regard- 
ing an  object  as  anytldng  apart  from  its  relations,  which 
compels  any  theory  that  does  not  recognize  it  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  itself.  It  is  Locke's  cardinal  doctrine  that  real 
'objects 'are  first  given  as  simple  ideas,  and  that  their 
relations,  unreal  in  contrast  with  the  simple  ideas,  are 
superinduced  by  the  mind — a  doctrine  which  Hume  com- 
pletes by  excluding  all  ideas  that  are  not  either  copies  of 
simple  feelings  or  compounds  of  these,  and  by  consequence 
ideas  of  relation  altogether.  The  three  statements  of  the 
nature  of  philosophical  relation,  given  above,  mark  three 
stages  of  departure  from,  or  approach  to,  consistency  with 
this  doctrine.  The  first,  implying  as  it  does  that  relation  is 
not  merely  a  subjective  result  in  our  minds  from  the  com- 
parison of  ideas,  but  belongs  to  the  ideas  themselves,  is  most 
obviously  inconsistent  with  it  according  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  presented  by  Locke ;  but  the  second  is  equally  incom- 
patible with  Hume's  completion  of  the  doctrine,  for  it  implies 
that  we  so  compare  ideas  as  to  acquire  an  idea  of  relation 
other  than  the  ideas  put  together — an  idea  at  once  open  to 
Hume's  own  challenge, '  Is  it  a  colour,  sound,  smell,  &c.;  or 
is  it  a  passion  or  emotion  9 ' 

298.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  statement,  ac- 
cording to  which  philosophical  relation,  instead  of  being 
an  idea  acquired  upon  comparison,  is  itself  the  compari- 
son. A  comparison  of  ideas  may  seem  not  far  removed 
from  the  simple  sequence  of  resembling  ideas ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  definition  of  cause,  as  stated  above,  which 
with  Hume  corresponds  to  the  view  of  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  as  a  *  philosophiccd '  one,  we  find  that  the  relation 
in  question  is  neither  a  comparison  of  the  related  objects 
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nor  an  idea  which  arises  upon  sneh  comparison.  According 
to  lus  statement  a  comparison  is  indeed  necessary  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  relation — a  comparison,  however,  not  of 
the  objects  which  we  reckon  severally  cause  and  effect  with 
each  other,  but  (a)  of  each  of  the  two  objects  with  other 
like  objects,  and  (6)  of  the  relation  of  precedency  and  con- 
tiguity between  the  two  objects  with  that  previously  observed 
between  the  like  objects.  Now,  unless  the  idea  of  relation 
between  objects  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  is  one  that 
consists  in,  or  is  acquired  by,  comparison  of  those  ohjectsy  the 
fact  that  another  sort  of  comparison  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute it  does  not  touch  the  question  of  its  possibility.  How- 
ever we  come  to  have  it,  however  reducible  to  impressions 
the  objects  may  be,  it  is  not  only  other  than  the  idea  of 
either  object  taken  singly ;  it  is  not,  as  an  idea  of  resem- 
blance might  be  supposed  to  be,  constituted  by  the  joint 
presence  or  immediate  sequence  upon  each  other  of  the ' 
objects.  Here,  then,  is  an  idea  which  is  not  taken  either 
from  an  impression  or  from  a  compound  of  impressions  (if 
snch  composition  be  possible),  and  this  idea  is  '  the  source  of 
all  our  reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact.* 

299.  The  modem  followers  of  Hume  may  perhaps  seek  fr^g  ^j^^ 
refuge  in  the  consideration  that  though  the  relation  of  cause  parison  is 
and  effect  between  objects  is  not  one  in  the  way  of  resem-  ™^^^ 
blance  or  one  of  which  the  idea  is  given  by  comparison  of  the  and  paet 
objects,  it  yet  results  from  comparisons,  which  may  be  sup-  ^^^^ 
posed  to  act  like  chemical  substances  whose  combination  sion  of  ob- 
produces  a  substance  with  properties  quite  different  from  J®®*** 
those  of  the  combined  substances,  whether  taken  separately 
or  together.     Some  anticipation  of  such  a  solution,  it  may  be 
said,  we  find  in  Hume  himself,  who  is  aware  that  from  the 
repetition  of  impressions  of  sense  and  their  ideas  new,  hetero- 
geneous, impressions — ^those  of  *  reflection ' — are  formed.    Of 
this  more  will  be  said  when  we  come  to  Hume's  treatment  of 
cause  and  effect  as  a  *  natural  relation.'    For  the  present  we 
have  to  enquire  what  exactly  is  implied  in  the  comparisons 
from  which  this  heterogeneous  idea  of  relation  is  derived* 
K  we  look  closely  we  shall  find  that  they  presuppose  a  con- 
sciousness of  relations  as  little  reducible  to  resemblance,  t.  e. 
as  little  the  result  of  comparison,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect 
itself.    It  has  been  already  noticed  how  Hume  treats  the 
judgment  of  proportion  between  figures  as  a  mere  affair  of 
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sense,  becatise  such  relation  depends  entirely  on  the  ideas 
compared,  without  reflecting  that  the  existence  of  the  figures 
presupposes  those  relations  of  space  to  which,  because  (as  he 
admits)  they  do  not  depend  on  the  comparison  of  ideas,  the 
only  excuse  for  reckoning  any  relation  sensible  does  not  ap* 
ply.     In  the  same  way  he  contents  himself  with  the  fact  that 
the  judgment  of  cause  and  effect  implies  a  comparison  of 
present  with  past  experience,  and  may  thus  be  brought  under 
his  definition  of '  philosophical  relation,'  without  observing 
thai  the  experiences  compared  are  themselves  by  no  means 
reducible  to  comparison.     We  judge  that  an  object,  which 
we  now  find  to  be  precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  is  its 
cause  when,  comparing  present  experience  with  past,  we  find 
that  it  always  has  been  so.   That  in  effect  is  Hume's  account 
of  the  relation,  ^  considered  as  a  philosophical  one : '  and  it 
implies  that  the  constitution  of  the  several  experiences  com- 
*  pared  involves  two  sorts  of  relation  which  Hume  admits  not 
to  be  derived  from  comparison,  (a)  relation  in  time  and  place, 
(6)  relation  in  the  way  of  identity. 
Obflervft-         800.  As  to  relations  in  time  and  space,  we  have  already 
?«^^^-5««    traced  out  the  inconsistencies  which  attend  Hume's  attempt 
already       to  represent  them  as  compound  ideas.    The  statement  at  the 
yOTdarose  ^giiii^°g  o^  Text  ni.,  that  they  are  relations  not  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  compared  ideas,  is  itself  a  confession  that 
such  representation  is  erroneous.    If  the  difficulty  about  the 
synthesis  of  successive  feelings  in  a  consciousness  that  con- 
sists merely  of  the  succession  could  be  overcome,  we  might 
admit  that  the  putting  together  of  ideas  might  constitute 
such  an  idea  of  relation  as  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
bined ideas.    But  no  combination  of  ideas  can  yield  a  relation 
which  remains  the  same  while  the  ideas  change,  and  changes 
while  they  remain  the  same.    Thus,  when  Hume  tells  us  that 
*  in  none  of  the  observations  we  may  make  concerning  rela- 
tions of  time  and  place  can  the  mind  go  beyond  what  is 
immediately  present  to  the  senses,  to  discover  the  relations 
of  objects,'  *  the  statement  contradicts  itself.     Either  we  can 
make  no  observation  concerning  relation  in  time  and  place 
at  all,  or  in  making  it  we  already  ^  go  beyond  what  is  im- 
mediately present  to  the  senses,'  since  we  observe  what  is 
neither  a  feeling  nor  several  feelings  put  together.     If  then 
Hume  had  succeeded  in  his  reduction  of  reasoning  from 
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cause  or  effect  to  observation  of  this  kind,  as  modified  in  a 
certain  way  by  habit,  the  purpose  for  which  the  reduction  is 
attempted  would  not  have  been  attained.  The  separation 
between  perception  and  itifluence,  between  *  intuition '  and 
*  discourse/  would  have  been  got  rid  of,  but  inference  and 
discourse  would  not  therefore  have  been  brought  nearer  to 
tlie  mere  succession  of  feelings,  for  the  separation  between 
feeling  and  perception  would  remain  complete;  and  that 
being  so,  the  question  would  inevitably  recur — If  the  *  obser- 
vation' of  objects  as  related  in  space  and  time  already 
involves  a  transition  from  the  felt  to  the  unfelt,  what  greater 
difficulty  is  there  about  the  interpretation  of  a  feeling  as  a 
change  to  be  accounted  for  (which  is  what  is  meant  by  infer- 
ence to  a  cause),  that  we  should  do  violence  to  the  sciences 
by  reducing  it  to  repeated  observation  lest  it  should  seem 
that  in  it  we  *  go  beyond '  present  feeling? 

801.  Belation  in  the  way  of  identity  is  treated  by  Hume  As  alio 
in  the  third  part  of  the  Treatise*  pretty  much  as  he  treats  f^  ^^ 
contiguity  and  distance.     He  admits  that  it  does  not  depend  tion  con- 
oji  the  nature  of  any  ideas  so  related — in  other  words,  that  ceming  ^ 
it  is  not  constituted  by  feelings  as  they  would  be  for  a  merely  J^hJJsh  fie* 
feeling  consciousness — ^yet  he  denies  that  the  mind  *  in  any  co™- 
observations  we  may  make  concerning  it*  can  go  beyond  fn^iyL. 
what  is  immediately  present  to  the  senses.     Directly  after- 
wards, however,  we  find  that  there  i8  a  judgment  of  identity 
which  involves  a  *  conclusion  beyond  the  impressions  of  our 
senses ' — ^the  judgment,  namely,  that  an  object  of  which  the 
perception  is  interrupted  continues  individually  the  same 
notwithstanding  the  interruption.     Such  a  judgment,  we  are 
told,  is  a  supposition  founded  only  on  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect.     How  any  *  observation  concerning  identity '  can 
be  made  without  it  is  not  there  explained,  and,  pending  such 
explanation,  observations  concerning  identity  are  freely  taken 
for  granted  as  elements  given  by  sense  in  the  experience 
from  which  the  judgment  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived.    In 
the  second  chapter  of  Part  iv.,  however,  where  *  belief  in 
an  external  world '  first  comes  to  be  explicitly  discussed  by 
Hume,  we  find  that  *  propensities  to  feign  *  are  as  necessary 
to  account  for  the  judgment  of  identity  as  for  that  of  ne- 
cessary connection.    If  that  chapter  had  preceded,  instead  of 
following,  the  theory  of  cause  and  effect  as  given  in  Fart  ui., 
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the  latter  wonld  have  seemed  macli  less  plain  sailing  than 
to  most  readers  it  has  done.  It  is  probably  because  nothing 
corresponding  to  it  appears  in  that  later  redaction  of  his 
theory  by  which  Hume  sought  popular  acceptance,  that  the 
true  suggestiveness  of  his  speculation  was  ignored,  and  the 
scepticism,  which  awakened  Kant,  reduced  tx)  the  common- 
places of  inductive  logic.  To  examine  its  purport  is  the  next 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  process  of  testing  the  possibility  of  a 
*  natural  history  *  of  knowledge.  Its  bearing  on  the  doctrine 
of  cause  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 
Identity  of  802.  The  problem  of  identity  necessarily  arises  from  the 
objects  an    fagion  of  reality  and  feeling.    We  must  once  again  recall 

un&void-  •^  o  o 

able  crux  the  propositions  in  which  Hume  represents  this  fusion — ^that 
for  Hume.  <  everything  which  enters  the  mind  is  both  in  reality  and 
appearance  as  the  perception;*  that  *so  far  as  the  senses 
are  judges,  all  perceptions  are  the  same  in  the  manner  of 
their  existence ;  *  that  *  perceptions '  are  either  impressions, 
or  ideas  which  are  *  fainter  impressions ; '  and  *  impressions 
are  internal  and  perishing  existences,  and  appear  as  such.* 
If  these  propositions  are  true — and  the  *  new  way  of  ideas  * 
inevitably  leads  to  them — ^how  is  it  that  we  believe  in  *  a  con-- 
tinned  existence  of  objects  even  when  they  are  not  present  to 
the  senses,*  and  an  existence  *  distinct  from  the  mind  and 
perception*?  They  are  the  same  questions  from  which 
Berkeley  derived  his  demonstration  of  an  eternal  mind — a 
demonstration  premature  because,  till  the  doctrine  of  *  ideas,' 
and  of  mind  as  their  subject,  had  been  definitely  altered  in  a 
way  that  Berkeley  did  not  attempt,  it  was  explaining  a  belief 
difficult  to  account  for  by  one  wholly  unaccountable.  Before 
Theism  could  be  exhibited  with  the  necessity  which  Locke 
claimed  for  it,  it  was  requisite  to  try  what  could  be  done 
with  association  of  ideas  and  ^  propensities  to  feign '  in  the 
way  of  accounting  for  the  world  of  knowledge,  in  order  that 
upon  their  failure  another  point  of  departure  than  Locke's 
might  be  found  necessary.  The  experiment  was  made  by 
Hisae-  Hume.  He  has  the  merit,  to  begin  with,  of  stating  the 
count  of  it.  nature  of  identity  with  a  precision  which  we  found  wanting 
in  Locke.  '  In  that  proposition,  an  object  is  the  same  with 
itself y  if  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  object  were  no  ways 
distinguished  from  that  meant  by  itself y  we  really  should 
mean  nothing.*  *  On  the  other  hand,  a  multiplicity  of  objects 
can  never  convey  the  idea  of  identity,  however  resembling 
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they  may  be  supposed.  .  .  .  Since  then  both  number 
and  TUiity  are  incompatible  with  the  rehition  of  identity,  it 
must  lie  in  something  that  is  neither  of  them.  But  at  first 
sight  this  seems  impossible.'  The  explanation  is  that  when 
^  we  say  that  an  object  is  the  same  with  itself,  we  mean  that 
the  object  existent  at  one  time  is  the  same  with  itself  existent 
at  another.  By  this  means  we  make  a  difference  betwixt  the 
idea  meant  by  the  word  object  and  that  meant  by  i^^eZ/*  with- 
out going  the  length  of  number,  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out restraining  ourselves  to  a  strict  and  absolute  unity.'  In 
other  words,  identity  means  the  unity  of  a  thing  through  a 
multiplicity  of  times ;  or,  as  Hume  puts  it,  ^  the  invariable- 
ness  and  uninterruptedness  of  any  object  through  a  supposed 
variation  of  time.'* 

803.  Now  that  *  an  object  exists '  can  with  Hume  mean  no  Properly 
more  than  that  an  *  impression '  is  felt,  and  without  sue-  ?"f^  ^*™ 
cession  of  feelings  according  to  him  there  is  no  time.^     It  fiction,  in 
follows  that  unity  in  the  existence  of  the  object,  being  in-  *^®  sense 
compatible  with  siuxession  of  feelings,  is  incompatible  also  have  no 
with  existence  in  time.      Either  then  the  unity  of  the  object  Buch  idea. 
or  its  existence  at  manifold  times — both  being  involved  in 
the  conception  of  identity — ^must  be  a  fiction ;  and  since  *  all 
impressions  are  perishing  existences,'  perishing  with  a  turn 
of  the  head  or  the  eyes,  it  cannot  be  doubted  which  it  is  that 
is  the  fiction.     That  the  existence  of  an  object,  which  we 
call  the  same  with  itself,  is  broken  by  as  many  intervals  of 
time  as  there  are  successive  and  different,  however  resembling, 
*  perceptions,'  must  be  the  fact ;    that  it  should  yet  be  one 
throughout  the  intervals  is  a  fiction  to  be  accounted  for. 
Hume  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  when  the  separate 
'perceptions*  have  a  strong  'natural  relation'  to  each  other 
in  the  way  of  resemblance,  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  so  '  smooth  and  easy '  that  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for 
the  '  same  disposition  of  mind  with  which  we  consider  one 
constant  and  uninterrupted  perception ; '  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  mistake,  we  make  the  further  one  of  taking 
the  successive  resembling  perceptions  for  an  identical,  i.e. 
uninterrupted  as  well  as  invariable  object.*    But  we  cannot  yet  he  im- 
mistake  one  object  for  another  unless  we  have  an  idea  of  that  P^ies  that 
other  object.     If  then  we  'mistake  the  succession  of  our  iJIfchidea, 

*  Pp.  489,  490.  perceptions,  we  have  no  notion  of  time.' 

■  '  Wherever  we  have  no  successive      (p.  342).  ■  P,  492. 
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interrupted  perceptions  for  an  identical  object,'  it  follows 
that  we  have  an  idea  of  such  an  object — of  a  thing  one  with 
itself  throughout  the  succession  of  impressions — an  idea 
which  can  be  a  copy  neither  of  any  one  of  the  impressions 
nor,  even  if  successive  impressions  could  put  themselves 
together,  of  all  so  put  together.  Such  an  idea  being  accord- 
ing to  Hume's  principles  impossible,  the  appearance  of  our 
having  it  was  the  fiction  he  had  to  account  for ;  and  he  ac- 
counts for  it,  as  we  find,  by  a  *  habit  of  mind  *  which  already 
presupposes  it.  His  procedure  here  is  just  the  same  as  in 
dealing  with  the  idea  of  vacuum.  In  that  case,  as  we  saw, 
having  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  there  being  the  im- 
possible idea  of  pure  space,  he  does  so  by  showing,  that  having 
*  an  idea  of  distance  not  filled  with  any  coloured  or  tangible 
object,'  we  mistake  this  for  an  idea  of  extension,  and  hence 
suppose  that  the  latter  may  be  invisible  and  intangible.  He 
thus  admits  an  idea,  virtually  the  same  wijth  the  one  ex- 
cluded, as  the  source  of  the  *  tendency  to  suppose '  which  is 
to  replace  the  excluded  idea.  So  in  his  account  of  identity. 
Either  the  habit,  in  virtue  of  which  we  convert  resembling 
perceptions  into  an  identical  object,  is  what  Hume  admits  to 
be  a  contradiction,  *a  habit  acquired  by  what  was  never 
present  to  the  mind ; '  *  or  the  idea  of  identity  must  be  present 
to  the  mind  in  order  to  render  the  habit  possible. 

304.  The  device  by  which  this  petitio  prindpii  is  covered 
is  one  already  familiar  to  us  in  Hume.  In  this  case  it  is  so 
palpable  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  was  unconscious  of 
it.  As  he  has  *  to  account  for  the  belief  of  the  vulgar  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  body,'  he  will  '  entirely  conform 
himself  to  their  manner  of  thinking  and  expressing  them- 
selves ; '  in  other  words,  he  will  assume  the  fiction  in  question 
as  the  beginning  of  a  process  by  which  its  formation  is  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  vulgar  make  no  distinction  between 
thing  and  appearance.  ^  Those  very  sensations  which  enter 
by  the  eye  or  ear  are  with  them  the  true  objects,  nor  can  they 
readily  conceive  that  this  peg  or  this  paper,  which  is  im- 
mediately perceived,  represents  another  which  is  different 
from,  but  resembling  it.  In  order  therefore  to  accommodate 
myself  to  their  notions,  I  shall  at  first  suppose  that  there  is 
only  a  single  existence,  which  I  shall  call  indifferently  object 
and  perceptuniy  according  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  suit  my 
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piurpose,  understanding  by  both  of  them  what  any  common 
man  may  mean  by  a  hat,  or  shoe,  or  stone,  or  any  other  im- 
pression conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses*'  ^  Now  it  is  of  cOnrse 
tme  that  the  ynlgar  are  innocent  of  the  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentatiye  ideas.  They  do  not  suppose  that  this  pen  or  this 
paper,  which  is  immediately  perceived,  represents  another 
which  is  different  from,  but  resembling,  it ;  but  neither  do 
they  suppose  that  this  pen  or  this  paper  is  a  sensation.  It 
is  the  intellectual  transition  from  this,  that,  and  the  other  suc- 
cessiye  sensations  to  this  pen  or  this  paper,  as  the  identical 
object  to  Mrhich  the  sensations  are  referred  as  qualities,  that 
is  unaccountable  if,  according  to  Hume's  doctrine^  the  suc- 
cession of  feelings  constitutes  our  consciousness.  In  the  pas- 
sage quoted  he  quietly  ignores  it,  coyering  his  own  reduction 
of  felt  thing  to  feeling  under  the  popular  identification  of 
the  real  thing  with  the  perceived.  With  *  the  vulgar '  that 
which  is  '  immediately  perceived '  is  the  real  thing,  just  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  mere  feeling  which  with  Hume  it  is.  But 
under  pretence  of  provisionally  adopting  the  vulgar  view,  he 
entitles  himself  to  treat  the  mere  feeling,  because  according 
to  him  it  is  that  which  is  immediately  perceived,  as  if  it  were 
the  permanent  identical  thing,  which  according  to  the  vulgar 
is  what  is  immediately  perceived. 

305.  Thus  without  professedly  admitting  into  conscious-  Fiction  of 
ness  anything  but  the  succession  of  feelings  he  gets  such  in-  identity 
dividual  objects  as  Locke  would  have  called  objects  of  ^  actual  pUed  as 
present  sensation.'    When  *  I  survey  the  furniture  of  my  ^^»we  of 
chamber,'  according  to  him,  I  see  sundry  *  identical  objects ' —  poL^ty' 
this  chair,  this  table,  this  inkstand,  Ac.*    So  far  there  is  no  "^^^^^  i«  *» 
fiction  to  be  accounted  for.     It  is  only  when,  having  left  my  JJ*'^'^ 
chamber  for  an  interval  and  returned  to  it,  I  suppose  the 
objects  which  I  see  to  be  identical  with  those  I  saw  before, 
that  the  '  propensity  to  feign '  comes  into  play,  which  has  to 
be  explained  as  above^    But  in  fact  the  original  'survey' 
during  which,  seeing  the  objects,  I  suppose  them  to  continue 
the  same  with  themselves,  involves  precisely  the  same  fiction. 
In  that  case,  says  Hume,  I '  suppose  the  change '  (which  is  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  the  idea  of  identity)  *  to  lie  only  in  the 
time.'    But  without  'succession   of  perceptions,'  different 
however  resembling,  there  could  according  to  him  be  no 
change  of  time.    The  continuous  survey  of  this  table,  or  this 
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chair,  then,  inyolves  the  notion  of  its  remaining  the  same 
with  itself  thronghont  a  succession  of  different  perceptions — 
i.e.  the  ftill-grown  fiction  of  identity — just  as  much  as  does 
the  supposition  that  the  table  I  see  now  is  identical  with  the 
one  I  saw  before.  The  *  reality,*  confusion  with  which  of  *  a 
smooth  passage  along  resembling  ideas'  is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  '  fiction,'  is  already  itself  the  fiction — ^the  fiction 
of  an  object  which  must  be  other  than  our  feelings,  since  it 
is  permanent  while  they  are  successive,  yet  so  related  to  them 
that  in  virtue  of  reference  to  it,  instead  of  being  merely  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  they  become  changes  of  a  thing. 

806.  Having  thus  in  effect  imported  all  three  '  fictions  of 
imagination' — ^identity,  continued  existence,  and  existence 
distinct  from  perception — into  the  original  *  perception,' 
Hume,  we  may  think,  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble 
of  treating  tiiem  as  separate  and  successive  formations. 
Unless  he  had  so  treated  them,  however,  his  'natural 
history '  of  consciousness  would  have  been  &r  less  imposing 
than  it  is.  The  device,  by  which  he  represents  the  *  vulgar  * 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  felt  thing  as  a  belief  that  the 
mere  feeling  is  the  real  object,  enables  him  also  to  represent 
the  identity,  which  a  smooth  transition  along  closely  resem- 
bling sensations  leads  us  to  suppose,  as  still  merely  identity  of 
3,  perception.  *  The  very  image  which  is  present  to  the  senses 
is  with  us  the  real  body;  and  'tis  to  these  interrupted  images 
we  ascribe  a  perfect  identity.' '  The  identity  lying  thus  in 
the  images  or  appearances,  not  in  anything  to  which  they 
are  referred,  a  further  fiction  seems  to  be  required  by  which 
we  may  overcome  the  contradiction  between  the  interruption 
of  the  appearances  and  their  identity — ^the  fiction  of  *a  con- 
tinued being  which  may  fill  the  intervals'  between  the 
appearances.*  That  a  *  propension '  towards  such  a  fiction 
would  naturally  arise  fix>m  the  uneasiness  caused  by  such  a 
contradiction,  we  may  readily  admit.  The  question  is  how 
the  propension  can  be  satisfied  by  a  supposition  which  is 
merely  another  expression  for  one  of  the  contradictory 
beliefs.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  appearance 
of  a  perception  and  its  existence,  that  interruption  of  the 
perception,  though  incompatible  with  uninterruptedness  in 
its  appearance,  should  not  be  so  with  uninterruptedness  in 
its  existence  9    It  may  be  answered  that  there  is  just  the 
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difference  between  relation  to  a  feeling  snbject  and  relation  Can  per- 
fco  a  thinking  one — between  relation  to  a  conscionsness  g®^g[°°J^n 
which  is  in  time,  or  snccessiye,  and  relation  to  a  thinking  not  per- 
sabject  which,  not  being  itself  in  time,  is  the  source  of  that  ceived? 
determination  by  permanent  conditions,  which  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  real  existence  of  a  perceived  thing.  Bnt  to 
Hume,  who  expressly  excludes  such  a  subject — ^with  whom 
*it  exists  'at 4t  is  felt' — such  an  answer  is  inadmissible.  He 
can,  in  fact,  only  meet  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  exist* 
ence  of  unfelt  feelings,  of  unperceived  perceptions.  The 
appearance  of  a  perception  is  its  presence  to  *  what  we  call 
a  mind,'  which  '  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of  dif- 
ferent perceptions,  united  together  by  certain  relations,  and 
supposed,  though  falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  a  perfect 
simplicity  and  identity/  ^  To  consider  a  perception,  then, 
as  existing  though  not  appearing  is  merely  to  consider  it  as 
detached  from  this  *  heap  *  of  other  perceptions  which,  on 
Hume's  principle  that  whatever  is  distinguishable  is  separ- 
able, is  no  more  impossible  than  to  distinguish  one  percep- 
tion from  all  others.*  In  fact,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
supposed  detachment  is  the  very  opposite  of  such  distinction. 
A  perception  distinguished  frt>m  all  others  is  determined  by 
that  distinction  in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  A  percep- 
tion detached  from  all  others,  left  out  of  the  'heap  which  we 
call  a  mind,'  being  out  of  all  relation,  has  no  qualities — is 
simply  nothing*  We  can  no  more  *  consider '  it  than  we 
can  see  vacancy.  Yet  it  is  by  the  consideration  of  such 
nonentity,  by  supposing  a  world  of  unperceived  perceptions, 
of  *  existences '  without  relation  or  quality,  that  the  mind, 
according  to  Hume — itself  only  *  a  heap  of  perceptions ' — 
arrives  at  that  fiction  of  a  continued  being  which,  as  in- 
volved in  the  supposition  of  identity,  is  the  condition  of  our 
believing  in  a  world  of  real  things  at  all. 

307.  It  is  implied,  then,  in  the  process  by  which,  accord-  Erietence 
ing  to  Hume,  the  fiction  of  a  continued  being  is  arrived  at,  ^iLtinct'"' 
that  this  being  is  supposed  to  be  not  only  continued  but  from  per- 
*  distinct  from  the  mind '  and  *  independent '  of  it    With  ^^  * 
Hume,  however,  the  supposition  of  a  distinct  and  'independ-  fiction  stUi. 
ent '  existence  of  the  perception  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
a  distinct  and  independent  object  other  than  the  perception. 
The  former  is  the  'vulgar  hypothesis^'  and  though  a  fiction, 
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it  is  also  a  uniyersal  belief:  the  latter  is  the  *  philosophical 
hypothesis,'  which,  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  obtain  belief  at 
all,  at  any  rate  derives  that  tendency,  in  other  words  '  ac-* 
quires  all  its  influence  over  the  imagination,'  from  the  vulgar 
one.'  Just  as  the  belief  in  the  independent  and  continued 
existence  of  perceptions  results  from  an  instinctive  effort 
to  escape  the  uneasiness,  caused  by  the  contradiction  between 
the  interruption  of  resembling  perceptions  and  their  imagined 
identity,  so  the  contradiction  between  this  belief  and  the 
evident  dependence  of  all  perceptions  *  on  our  organs  and  the 
disposition  of  our  nerves  and  animal  spirits'  leads  to  the  doc- 
trine of  representative  ideas  or  *  the  double  existence  of  per- 
ceptions and  objects.'  *  This  philosophical  system,  therefore,  is 
the  monstrous  offspring  of  two  principles  which  are  contrary 
to  each  other,  which  are  both  at  once  embraced  by  the  mind 
and  which  are  unable  mutually  to  destroy  each  other.  The 
imagination  tells  us  that  our  resembling  perceptions  have  a 
continued  and  uninterrupted  existence,  and  are  not  anni- 
hilated by  their  absence.  Reflection  tells  us  that  even  our 
resembling  perceptions  are  interrupted  in  their  existence 
and  different  from  each  other.  The  contradiction  betwixt 
these  opinions  we  elude  by  a  new  fiction  which  is  conformable 
to  the  hypotheses  both  of  reflection  and  fancy,  by  ascribing 
these  contrary  qualities  to  different  existences ;  the  inter* 
ruption  to  jperceptions^  and  the  continuance  to  objects^ 

808.  Here,  again,  we  find  that  the  contradictory  an- 
nouncements, which  it  is  the  object  of  this  new  fiction  to 
elude,  are  virtually  the  same  as  tiiose  implied  in  that  judg- 
ment of  identity  which  is  necessary  to  the  ^  perception '  of 
this  pen  or  this  paper.  That  *  interruption  of  our  resembling 
perceptions,'  of  which  *  reflection '  (in  the  immediate  context 
'Reason')  is  here  said  to  'tell  us,'  is  merely  that  difference  in 
time,  or  succession,  which  Hume  everywhere  else  treats  as  a 
datum  of  sense,  and  which,  as  he  points  out,  is  as  necessary 
a  factor  in  the  idea  of  identity,  as  is  the  imagination  of  an 
existence  continued  throughout  the  succession.  Thus  the 
contradiction,  which  suggests  this  philosophical  fiction  of 
double  existence,  has  been  already  present  and  overcome  in 
every  perception  of  a  qualified  object.  Nor  does  the  fiction 
itself,  by  which  the  contradiction  is  eluded,  differ  except 
verbally  from  that  suggested  by  the  contradiction  between 
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the  interraption  and  the  identiiy  of  perceptions.  What 
power  is  there  in  the  word  *  object'  that  the  supposition  of 
an  onperceived  existence  of  perceptions,  continued  while  their 
appearance  is  broken,  should  be  an  unavoidable  fiction  of  the 
imagination,  while  that  of  *  the  double  existence  of  percep- 
tions and  objects '  is  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  philosophers,  of 
which  *  vulgar '  thinking  is  entirely  innocent  ? 

309.  That  it  is  gratuitous  we  may  readily  admit,  but  only  Are  thej 
because  a  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  Ego  in  the  ^ly^j^" 
primary  constitution  of  the  qualified  individual  object— this  the  sim- 
pen  or  this  paper—  renders  it  superfluous.  To  the  philosophy,  ^!^q5^ 
however,  in  which  Hume  was  bred,  the  perception  of  a  quaU- 
fied  object  was  simply  a  feeling.  No  intellectual  synthesis  of 
successive  feelings  was  recognized  as  involved  in  it.  It  was 
only  so  far  as  the  dependence  of  the  feeling  on  our  organs,  in 
the  absence  of  any  dear  distinction  between  feeling  and  felt 
thing,  seemed  to  imply  a  dependent  and  broken  existence  of 
the  thing,  that  any  difficulty  arose — a  difficulty  met  by  the 
supposition  that  the  felt  thing,  whose  existence  was  thua 
broken  and  dependent,  represented  an  unfelt  and  permanent 
thing  of  which  it  is  a  copy  or  effect.  To  the  Berkeleian  ob« 
jections,  abeady  fatal  to  this  supposition,  Hume  has  hia  own 
to  add,  viz.  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  relation  in  the  way 
of  cause  and  effect  except  as  between  objects  which  we  have 
observed,  and  therefore  can  have  no  idea  of  it  as  existing 
between  a  perception  and  an  object  of  which  we  can  only  say 
that  it  is  not  a  perception.  Is  aD  existence  then  '  broken 
and  dependent'  P  That  is  the  ^  sceptical '  conclusion  which 
Hume  professes  to  adopt — subject,  however,  to  the  condition 
of  accounting  for  the  contrary  supposition  (without  which, 
as  he  has  to  admit,  we  could  not  thinkor  speak,  and  which 
alone  gives  a  meaning  to  his  own  phraseology  about  impres- 
sions and  ideas)  as  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  He  does 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  by  tracing  a  series  of  contradictions, 
with  corresponding  hypotheses  invented,  either  instinctively 
or  upon  reflection,  in  order  to  escape  the  uneasiness  which 
they  cause,  all  ultimately  due  to  our  mistaking  similar  suc- 
cessive feelings  for  an  identical  object.  Of  such  an  object, 
then,  we  must  have  an  idea  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  an  object 
permanent  throughout  a  variation  of  time,  which  means  a 
succession  of  feelings ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  felt  thing,  as 
distinct  from  feelings  but  to  which  feelings  are  referred  as 
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its  qualities.  Thus  the  most  primary  perception — that  in 
default  of  which  Hume  would  have  no  reality  to  oppose  to 
fiction,  nor  any  point  of  departure  for  the  supposed  construe* 
tion  of  fictions — already  implies  that  transformation  of  feel- 
ings into  changing  relations  of  a  thing  which,  preventing 
any  incompatibility  between  the  perpetual  brokenness  of  the 
feeling  and  the  permanence  of  the  thing, '  eludes '  by  antici- 
pation all  the  contradictions  which,  according  to  Hume,  we 
only  'elude '  by  speaking  as  if  we  had  ideas  that  we  have  not. 
Yet  thej  ^^-O*  'Ideas  that  we  have  not ;'  for  no  one  of  the  fictions  by 
are  not  which  we  elude  the  contradictions,  nor  indeed  any  one  of  the 
^^^  ^  contradictory  judgments  themselves,  can  be  taken  to  repre- 
canse  sent  an  'idea'  according  to  Hume's  account  of  ideas.  He 
^^^  allows  himself  indeed  to  speak  of  our  having  ideas  of  iden- 
impres-  tical  objects,  such  as  ihda  tdble  while  I  see  or  touch  it — though 
in  this  case,  as  has  been  shown,  either  the  object  is  not 
identical  or  the  idea  of  it  cannot  be  copied  from  an  impres- 
sion— and  of  our  transferring  this  idea  to  resembling  but 
interrupted  perceptions.  But  the  supposition  to  which  the 
contradiction  involved  in  this  transference  gives  rise — the 
supposition  that  the  perception  continues  to  exist  when  it  is 
not  perceived — is  shown  by  the  very  statement  of  it  to  be 
no  possible  copy  of  an  impression.  Yet  according  to  Hume  it 
is  a  '  belief,'  and  a  belief  is  '  a  lively  idea  associated  with  a 
present  impression.'  What  then  is  the  impression  and  what 
the  associated  idea?  'As  the  propensity  to  feign  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  sensible  objects  arises  from  some  lively 
impressions  of  the  memory,  it  bestows  a  vivacity  on  that 
fiction ;  or,  in  other  words,  makes  us  believe  the  continued 
existence  of  body.'  ^  Well  and  good :  but  this  only  answers 
the  first  part  of  our  question.  It  tells  us  what  are  the  im- 
pressions in  the  supposed  case  of  belief,  but  not  what  is  the 
associated  idea  to  which  their  liveliness  is  communicated. 
To  say  that  it  arises  firom  a  propensity  to  feign,  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  the  supposed  impressions  of 
memory,  does  not  tell  us  of  what  impression  it  is  a  copy. 
Such  a  propensity  indeed  would  be  an  '  impression  of  reflec- 
tion,' but  the  fiction  itself  is  neither  the  propensity  nor  a 
copy  of  it.  The  only  possible  supposition  left  for  Hume 
would  be  that  it  is  a  'compound  idea ;'  but  what  combination 
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311.  From  this  long  excursion  into  Hnme's  doctrine  of  Com- 
relation  in  the  way  of  identity — having  fonnd  him  admitting  P^naon  of 
explicitly  that  it  is  only  by  a  ^  fiction  of  the  imagination '  experience 
that  we  identify  this  table  as  now  seen  with  this  table  as  vjt^  past, 
seen  an  hour  ago,  and  implicitly  that  the  same  fiction  is  in-  yields 
Yolved  in  the  perception  of  this  table  as  an  identical  object  elation 
even  when  hand  or  eye  is  kept  upon  it,  while  yet  he  says  ^^^t» 
not  a  word  to  vindicate  the  possibility  of  snch  a  fictionv  for  p^e- 
a  faculty  which  can  merely  reproduce  and  combine  *  perish-  Ju^^j^^t 
ing  impressions' — ^we  return  to  consider  its  bearing  upon  ofidenti^; 
his  doctrine  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect.     Ac- 
cording to  him,  as  we  saw,'  that  relation,  <  considered  as 
a  philosophical '  one,  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  present 
experience  with  past,  in  the  sense  that  we  regard  an  object, 
precedent  and  contiguous  to  another,  as  its  cause  when  all 
like  objects  have  been  found  similarly  related.    The  question 
then  arises  whether  the  experiences  compared — ^the  present 
and  the  past  alike — do  not  involve  the  fiction  of  identity 
along  with  the  whole  family  of  other  fictions  which  Hume 
affiliates  to  it?   Does  the  relation  of  precedence  and  sequence, 
which,  if  constant,  amounts  to  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
merely  mean  precedence  and  sequence  of  two  feelings,  in- 
definitely like  an  indefinite  number  of  other  feelings  that 
have  thus  the  one  preceded  and  the  other  followed;  or  is  it 
a  relation  between  one  qualified  thing  or  definite  fact  always 
the  same  with  itself,  and  another  such  thing  or  fact  always 
the  same  with  itself?    The  question  carries  its  own  answer. 
If  in  the  definition  quoted  Hume  used  the  phrase  '  all  like 
objects '  instead  of  the  *  same  object,'  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  introducing  the  *  fiction '  of  identity  into  the 
definition  of  cause,  the  device  does  not  avail  him  much.  The 
effect  of  the  *  like'  is  neutralized  by  the  '  alL'    A  imifann  re- 
lation is  impossible  except  between  objects  of  which  each  has 
a  definite  identity. 

312.  When  Hume  has  to  describe  the  experience  which  without 
gives  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  he  virtually  admits  this.  ^^^ 
*The  nature  of  experience,'  he  teUs  us,  *is  this.    We  re-  te^ re- 
member to  have  had  frequent  instances  of  the  existence  of  oognition 
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object  M     one  si>ecies  of  objects,  and  also  remember  that  the  indiyiduals 
obaerved     ^^  another  species  of  objects  have  always  attended  them,  and 
before.        hare  existed  in  a  regular  order  of  contignity  and  sncoession 
with  regard  to  them.    Thus  we  remember  to  have  seen  that 
species  of  object  we  call  flame^  and  to  have  felt  that  species  of 
sensation  we  call  heat.    We  likewise  call  to  mind  their  con- 
stant conjunction  in  all  past  instances.   Without  any  fiu-ther 
ceremony  we  call  the  one  cause,  and  the  other  effect,  and 
infer  the  existence  of  the  one  from  the  other.'  ^    It  appears, 
then,  that  upon  experiencing  certain  sensations  of  sight  and 
touch,  we  recognize  each  as  'one  of  a  species  of  objects '  which 
we  remember  to  have  observed  in  certain  constant  relations 
before.     In  virtue  of  the  recognition  the  sensations  become 
severally  this/om^  and  this  heai\  and  in  virtue  of  the  remem- 
brance the  objects  thus  recognized  are  held  to  be  related  ia 
the  way  oi  cause  and  effect.    Now  it  is  clear  that  though  the 
recognition  takes  place  upon  occasion  of  a  feeling,  the  object 
recognized — ^this  flame  or  this  heat — is  by  no  means  the  feel- 
ing as  a  'perishing  existence.'     Unless  the  feeling  were 
taken  to  represent  a  thing,  conceived  as  permanently  existing 
under  certain  relations  and  attributes — in  other  woids,  unless 
it  were  identified  by  thought — ^it  would  be  no  definite  object, 
not  this  j^oma  or  this  heaty  at  all.    The  moment  it  is  named, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  feeling  and  become  a  felt  thing,  or,  in 
Hume's  language,  an  '  individual  of  a  species  of  objects  J  And 
just  as  the  present '  perception '  is  the  recognition  of  such  an 
individual,  so  the  remembrance  which  determines  the  recog- 
nition is  one  wholly  different  from  the  return  with  lessened 
liveliness  of  a  feeling  more  strongly  felt  before.     According 
to  Hume's  own  statement,  it  consists  in  recalling  'frequent 
instances  of  the  existence  of  a  species  of  objects,*  It  is  remem- 
brance of  an  experience  in  which  every  feeling,  that  has  been 
attended  to,  has  been  interpreted  as  a  fresh  appearance  of 
some  qu0lified  object  that  '  exists '  throughout  its  appear- 
ances— an  experience  which  for  that  reason  forms  a  con- 
nected whole.     If  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be  no  such 
comparison  of  the  relations  in  which  two  objects  are  now 
presented  with  those  in  which  they  have  always  been  pre- 
sented, as  that  which  according  to  Hume  determines  us  to 
regard  them  as  cause  and  effect.    The  condition  of  our  so 
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regarding  them  is  that  we  suppose  the  objects  now  presented 
to  be  ^A6  mme  with  those  of  which  we  have  hod  previous 
experience.  It  is  only  on  supposition  that  a  certain  sensa- 
tion of  sight  is  not  merely  like  a  multitude  of  others,  but 
represents  the  same  object  as  that  which  I  have  previously 
known  as  flame,  that  I  infer  the  sequence  of  heat  and,  when 
it  does  follow,  regard  it  as  an  effect.  If  I  thought  that  the 
sensation  of  sight,  however  like  those  previously  referred  to 
flame,  did  not  represent  the  same  object,  I  should  not  infer 
lieat  as  effect ;  and  conversely,  if,  having  identified  the  sensa- 
tion of  sight  as  representative  of  flame,  I  found  that  the 
inferred  heat  was  not  actually  felt,  I  should  judge  that  I 
was  mistaken  in  the  identification.  It  follows  that  it  is  only 
an  experience  of  identical,  and  by  consequence  related  and 
qualified,  objects,  of  which  the  memory  can  so  determine  a 
sequence  of  feelings  as  to  constitute  it  an  experience  of  cause 
and  effect.  Thus  the 'perception  and  remembrance  upon 
which,  according  to  Hume,  we  judge  one  object  to  be  the 
cause  of  another,  alike  rest  on  the  *  fictions  of  identity  and 
continued  existence.'  Without  these  no  present  experience 
would,  in  his  language,  be  an  instance  of  an  individual  of  a 
certain  species  existing  in  a  certain  relation,  nor  would  there 
be  a  past  experience  of  individuals  of  the  same  species,  by 
comparison  with  which  the  constancy  of  the  relation  might 
be  ascertained. 

818.  Against  this  derivation  of  the  conception  of  cause  and  Hume 
effect,  as  implying  that  of  identity,  may  be  urged  the  fact  ^ptbn^°of 
that  when  we  would  ascertain  the  b:uth  of  any  identification  identity 
we  do  so  by  reference  to  causes  and  effects.    As  Hume  him-  ^h^e 
self  puts  it  at  the  outset  of  his  discussion  of  causation,  an  before  the 
inference  of  identity  *  beyond  the  impressions  of  our  senses  ^^^^' 
can  be  founded  only  on  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect.* .  .  . 
*  Whenever  we  discover  a  perfect  resemblance  between  a 
new  object  and  one  which  was  formerly  present  to  the  senses, 
we  consider  whether  it  be  common  in  that  species  of  objects; 
whether  possibly  or  probably  any  cause  could  operate  in 
producing  the  change  and  resemblance ;  and  according  as  we 
determine  concerning  these  causes  and  effects,  we  form  our 
judgment  concerning  the  identity  of  the  object.' '    This  ad- 
mission, it  may  be  said,  though  it  tells  against  Hume's  own 
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subsequent  explanation  of  identity  as  a  fiction  of  the  imagi- 
nation, is  equally  inconsistent  with  any  doctrine  that  would 
treat  identity  as  the  presupposition  of  inference  to  cause  or 
effect*  Now  undoubtedly  if  the  identity  of  interrupted  per- 
ceptions is  one  fiction  of  the  imagination  and  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  another,  each  resulting  fi-om  ^  custom/  to 
say  with  Hume,  that  we  must  have  the  idea  of  cause  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  supposition  of  identity,  is  logically  to  exclude  any 
derivation  of  that  idea  from  an  experience  which  involves 
the  supposition  of  identity.  The  '  custom '  which  generates 
the  idea  of  cause  must  have  done  its  work  before  that  which 
generates  the  supposition  of  identity  can  begin.  Hume  there- 
fore, after  the  admission  just  quoted,  was  not  entitled  to  treat 
the  inference  to  cause  or  effect  as  a  habit  derived  from  ex- 
perience of  identical  things.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  con- 
ceptions of  causation  and  identity  are  correlative — not  results 
of  experience  of  which  one  must  be  formed  before  the  other, 
but  co-ordinate  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  synthetic 
principle,  which  renders  experience  possible.  And  this  is 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  is  true,  as  Hume  points  out, 
that  when  we  want  to  know  whether  a  certain  sensation, 
precisely  resembling  one  that  we  have  previously  experienced, 
represents  fche  same  object,  we  do  so  by  asking  how  other- 
Their  troe  wise  it  cau  be  accounted  for.  K  no  difference  appears  in  its 
^^?^"  antecedents  or  sequents,  we  identify  it — refer  it  to  the  same 
thing — as  that  previously  experienced;  for  its  relations 
(which,  since  it  is  an  event  in  time,  take  the  form  of  antece-. 
dence  and  sequence)  ore  the  thing.  The  conceptions  of 
identity  and  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  are  thus 
.  as  strictly  correlative  and  inseparable  as  those  of  the  thing 
and  of  its  relations.  Without  the  conception  of  identity  experi- 
ence would  want  a  centre,  without  that  of  cause  and  effect  it 
would  want  a  circumference.  Without  the  supposition  of 
objects  which  *  existing  at  one  time  are  the  same  with  them- 
selves as  existing  at  other  times ' — a  supposition  which  at 
last,  when  through  acquaintance  with  the  endlessness  of 
orderly  change  we  have  learnt  that  there  is  but  one  object 
for  which  such  identiiy  can  be  claimed  without  qualification, 
becomes  the  conception  of  nature  as  a  uniform  whole — ^there 
could  be  no  such  comparison  of  the  relations  in  which  an 
object  is  now  presented  with  those  in  which  it  has  been 
before  presented,  as  determines  us  to  reckon  it  the  cause  or 
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effect  of  another;  bat  it  is  eqnally  tme  that  it  is  only  by 
such  comparison  of  relations  that  the  identity  of  any  particu- 
lar object  can  be  ascertained. 

814.  Thns»  though  we  may  concede  to  Hume  that  neither  Hnme 

in  the  inference  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  nor  in  the  V^^  r«^* 
conclusions  we  draw  from  it  do  we  go  *  beyond  experience/^  SaTwe^do 
this  will  merely  be,  if  his  account  of  it  as  a  'philosophical  '^^^^^^^ 
relation '  be  true,  because  in  experience  we  already  go  beyond  yond  sense 
sense.     '  There  is  nothing,'  says  Hume,  *  in  any  object  con-  p  reason- 
sidered  in  itself  that  can  afford'  us  a  reason  for  drawing  a  j^per. 
conclusion  beyond  it.'  * — a  statement  which  to  him  means  oeption. 
that,  if  the  mind  really  passes  from  it  to  another,  this  is  only 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  another  feeling  follows  on  the  first. 
But,  in  truth,  if  each  teeling  were  merely  *  considered  in  itself,' 
the  fact  that  one  follows  on  another  would  be  no  &ct  for  the 
syhjeet  ofthsfeeUngSf  no  starting-point  of  intelligent  experience 
at  all;  for  the  fact  is  the  relation  between  the  feelings — a 
relation  which  only  exists  for  a  subject  that  considers  neither 
feeling  '  in  itself,'  as  a  *  separate  and  perishing  existence,' 
but  finds  a  reality  in  the  determination  of  each  by  the  other 
which,  as  it  is  not  either  or  both  of  them,  so  survives,  while 
they  pass,  as  a  permanent  factor  of  experience.     Thus  in 
order  that  any  definite  '  olgect '  of  experience  may  exist  for 
us,  our  feelings  must  have  ceased  to  be  what  according  to 
Hume  they  are  in  themselves.    They  cease  to  be  so  in  virtue 
of  the  presence  to  them  of  the  Ego,  in  common  relation  to 
which  they  become  related  to  each  other  as  mutually  qualified 
members  of  a  permanent  system — a  system  which  at  first  for 
the  individual  consciousness  exists  only  as  a  forecast  or  in 
outline,  and  is  gradually  realized  and  filled  up  with  the 
accession  of  experience.     It  is  quite  true  that  nothing  more 
than  the  reference  to  such  a  system,  already  necessary  to 
constitute  the  simplest  object  of  experience,  is  involved  in 
that  interpretation  of  every  event  as  a  changed  appearance 
of  an  unchanging  order,  and  therefore  to  be  accounted  for, 
which  we  call  inference  to  a  cause  or  the  inference  of  neces- 
sary connection ;  or,  again,  in  the  identification  of  the  event, 
the  determination  of  its  particular  nature  by  the  discovery 
of  its  particular  cause. 

815.  The  supposed  difference  then  between  immediate  and  How  his 
mediate  cognition  is  no  absolute  difference.    It  is  not  a  m^hthare 
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been 
developed. 


Its  actual 
outcome. 


difference  between  experience  and  a  process  that  goes 
beyond  experience,  or  between  an  experience  nnregolated 
by  a  conception  of  a  permanent  system  and  one  that  is  so 
regulated.  It  lies  merely  in  the  degree  of  follness  and  ar- 
ticulation which  that  conception  has  attained.  If  this  had 
been  what  Hume  meant  to  convey  in  his  assimilation  of 
inference  to  perception,  he  would  have  gone  &r  to  anticipate 
the  result  of  the  enquiry  which  Kant  started.  And  this  is 
what  he  might  hare  come  to  mean  if,  instead  of  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  *  impression'  and  ^object,'  using  each  as 
plausibility  required  on  the  principle  of  accommodation  to  the 
*  vulgar/  he  had  faced  the  consequence  of  his  own  implicit 
admission,  that  every  perception  of  an  object  as  identical  is  a 
^  fiction '  in  which  we  go  beyond  present  feeling.  As  it  is, 
his  '  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  senses '  goes  fiu*  enough 
to  empty  their  *  reports  *  of  the  content  which  the  *  vulgar ' 
ascribe  to  them,  and  thus  to  put  a  breach  between  sense  and 
the  processes  of  knowledge,  but  not  far  enough  to  replace 
the  '  sensible  thing '  by  a  function  of  reason.  In  de&ult  of 
such  replacement,  there  was  no  way  of  filling  the  breach  but 
to  bring  back  the  vulgar  theory  under  the  cover  of  habits 
and  *  tendencies  to  feign,'  which  all  suppose  a  ready-made 
knowledge  of  the  sensible  thing  as  their  starting-point. 
Hence  the  constant  contradiction,  which  it  is  our  thankless 
task  to  trace,  between  his  solution  of  the  real  world  into  a 
succession  of  feelings  and  the  devices  by  which  he  sought  to 
make  room  in  his  system  for  the  actual  procedure  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  his  allowance 
of  that  view  of  relation  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  as  an 
objective  reality,  which  is  represented  by  his  definition  of  it 
as  a  ^  philosophical  relation.'  It  is  in  the  sense  represented 
by  that  definition  that  his  doctrine  has  been  understood  and 
retained  by  subsequent  formulators  of  inductive  logic ;  but 
on  examining  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  statements  we  have 
found  that  the  relation,  as  thus  defined,  is  not  that  which 
his  theory  required,  and  as  which  to  represent  it  is  the  whole 
motive  of  his  disquisition  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  se- 
quence of  impression  upon  impression,  distinguished  merely 
by  its  constancy ;  nor  a  sequence  of  idea  upon  impression, 
distinguished  merely  by  that  transfer  of  liveliness  to  the  idea 
which  arises  from  the  constancy  of  its  sequence  upon  the  im- 
pression.   It  is  a  relation  between  ^  objects '  of  which  each 
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is  wliat  it  is  only  as  'an  instance  of  a  species'  that  exists 
continuously,  and  therefore  in  distinction  from  our  *  perishing 
impressions/  according  to  a  regular  order  of  *  contiguity  and 
succession.'  As  such  existence  and  order  are  by  Hume's 
own  showing  no  possible  impressions,  and  by  consequence 
no  possible  ideas,  so  neither  are  the  *  objects '  which  derive 
their  whole  character  from  them. 

316.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  wherever  Hume  ad-  No  piulo- 
mits  a  definition  purporting  to  be  of  a  '  philosophical  rela-  J^^^ 
tion,'  he  does  so  only  as  an  accommodation,  and  under  warning  admissible 
that  every  such  relation  is  *  fictitious '  except  so  far  as  it  is  j^thHume 
equivalent  to  a  natural  one ;  that  according  to  his  express  notderiyed 
statement '  it  is  only  so  fisir  as  causation  is  s.  natural  relation,  ^^  ^ 
and  produces  an  union  among  our  ideas,  that  we  are  able  to  ^e. 
reason  upon  it  or  draw  any  inference  fi^m  it;'*  and  that 
therefore  it  is  only  by  his  definition  of  it  as  a  *  natural  rela- 
tion '  that  he  is  to  be  judged.     Such  a  vindication  of  Hume 
would  be  more  true  than  effective.     That  with  him  the 
'  philosophical '  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  '  fictitious,' 
with  all  the  fictitiousness  of  a  'continued  existence  distinct 
frt>m  perceptions,'  is  what  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  to  show.     But  the  fictitiousness  of  a 
relation  can  with  him  mean  nothing  else  than  that,  instead 
of  having  an  idea  of  it,  we  have  only  a  *  tendency  to  suppose ' 
that  we  have  such  an  idea.     Thus  the  designation  of*  the 
philosophical  relation  of  cause  and  effect  carries  with  it  two 
conditions,  one  negative,  the  other  positive,  on  the  obser- 
vance of  which  the  logical  value  of  the  designation  depends. 
The  '  tendency  to  suppose '  must  not  after  all  be  itself  trans- 
lated into  the  idea  which  it  is  to  replace ;  and  it  must  be 
accounted  for  as  derived  from  a  ^  natural  relation '  which  is 
not  fictitious.     That  the  negative  condition  is  violated  by 
Hume,  we  have  sufficiently  seen.     He  treats  the  'philo- 
sophical relation '  of  cause  and  effect,  in  spite  of  the  'fictions' 
which  it  involves,  not  as  a  name  for  a  tendency  to  suppose  that 
we  have  an  idea  which  we  have  not,  but  as  itself  a  definite  idea 
on  which  he  founds  various  '  roles  for  judging  what  objects 
are  really  so  related  and  what  are  not.'*    That  the  i>ositive 
condition  is  violated  also — that  the  'natural  relation'  of 
cause  and  effect,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  his  definition 
of  it  is  meant  to  be  understood,  already  itself  involves  '  fic- 
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tions/  and  only  for  that  reason  is  a  possible  source  of  the 

*  philosophical  * — is  what  we  have  next  to  show. 

Ezamina-  317.  That  definition,  it  will  be  remembered,  rons  as 
^imt^*  follows:  *A  canse  is  an  object  precedent  and  contignouB 
of  cause  to  another,  and  so  united  with  it  in  the  imagination  that 
*"f  ®?|j^  the  idea  of  the  one  determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea 
relatioiu'  of  the  other,  and  the  impression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  other.'  Now,  as  has  been  snfficientlj  shown, 
the  object  of  an  idea  with  Hume  can  properly  mean  nothing 
but  the  impression  from  which  the  idea  is  derived,  which 
again  is  only  the  livelier  idea,  even  as  the  idea  is  the  fainter 
impression.  The  idea  and  the  object  of  it,  then,  only  differ 
as  different  stages  in  the  vivacity  of  a  feeling.'  It  must  be 
remembered,  further,  in  regard  to  the  *  determination  of  the 
mind '  spoken  of  in  the  definition,  that  the  *  mind'  accord- 
ing to  Hume  is  merely  a  succession  of  impressions  and  ideas, 
and  that  its  '  determination '  means  no  more  than  a  certain 
habitualness  in  this  succession.  Deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
ambiguous  phraseology,  then,  the  definition  would  run  thus  : 
'A  cause  is  a  lively  feeling  immediately  precedent  to  another,* 
and  so  united  with  it  that  when  either  of  the  two  more 
faintly  recurs,  the  other  follows  with  like  faintness,  and  when 
either  occurs  with  the  maximum  of  liveliness  the  other 
follows  with  less,  but  still  great,  liveliness.'  Thus  stated,  the 
definition  would  correspond  well  enough  to  the  process  by 
which  Hume  arrives  at  it,  of  which  the  whole  drift,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  to  merge  the  so-called  objective  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  with  the  so-called  inference  from  it,  in  the  mere 
habitual  transition  from  one  feeling  to  another.  But  it  is 
only  because  not  thus  stated,  and  because  the  actual  state- 
ment is  understood  to  carry  a  meaning  of  which  Hume's 
doctrine  does  not  consistently  admit,  that  it  has  a  chance  of 
finding  acceptance.    Its  plausibility  depends  on  *  object '  and 

*  mind '  and  '  determination '  being  understood  precisely  in 
the  sense  in  which,  according  to  Hume,  they  ought  not  to  be 
understood,  so  that  it  shall  express  not  a  sequence  of  feeling 

>  See  above,  paragraphs  196  and  208.  and   contigaons.'     Contigaitj  m  space 

Cf.  also,  among  other  passages,  one  in  (which  is  what  we  natorally  understand 

the  chapter  now  under  consideration  hj  *  contigoitj/  when  used  absolutely) 

(p.  451) — 'Ideas  always  represent  their  he  could  not  have  deliberately  taken  to 

o^'eois  or  impressums,*  be  necessarY  to  constitute  the  relation 

'  The  phrase  '  immediately  precedent'  of  cause  and  effect,  since  the  impressions 

would  seem  to  convey  Hume's  meaning  so  related,  as  he  elsewhere  shows,  may 

better  than  his  own  phrase  'precedent  often  not  be  in  space  at  aU. 
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upon  feeling,  as  Uiis  miglit  be  for  a  merely  feeling  subject^ 
but  that  permanent  relation  or  law  of  nature  which  to  a 
subject  that  thinks  upon  its  feelings,  and  only  to  such  a 
subject,  their  sequence  constitutes  or  on  which  it  depends. 

318.  It  is  this  essential  distinction  between  the  sequence  Double 
of  feeling  upon  feeling  for  a  sentient  subject  and  the  relation  ^®^™*  , 
which  to  a  thinking  subject  this  sequence  constitutes — a  relation. 
distinction  not  less  essential  than  that  between  the  con-  How  Hume 
ditions,  through  which  a  man  passes  in  sleep,  as  they  are  acoonnt. 
for  the  sleeping  subject  himself,  and  as  they  are  for  another 
thinking  upon  them — which  it  is  the  characteristic  of  Hume's 
doctrine  of  natural  relation  in  all  its  forms  to   disguise. 

Only  in  virtue  of  the  presence  to  feelings  of  a  subject,  which 
distinguishes  itself  from  them,  do  they  become  related  objects. 
Thus,  with  Hume's  exclusion  of  such  a  subject,  with  his  re- 
duction of  mind  and  world  alike  to  the  succession  of  feelings, 
relations  and  ideas  of  relation  logically  disappear.  But  by 
help  of  the  phrase  *  natural  relation,'  covering,  as  it  does, 
two  wholly  different  things — ^the  involuntary  sequence  of  one 
feeling  upon  another,  and  that  determination  of  each  by  the 
other  which  can  only  take  place  for  a  synthetic  self-con- 
sciousness— ^he  is  able  on  the  one  hand  to  deny  that  the 
relations  which  form  the  framework  of  knowledge  are  more 
than  sequences  of  feeling,  and  on  the  other  to  clothe  them 
with  so  much  of  the  real  character  of  relations  as  qualifies 
them  for  'principles  of  union  among  ideas.'  Thus  the  mere 
occurrence  of  similar  feelings  is  with  him  already  that  rela- 
tion in  the  way  of  resemblance,  which  in  truth  only  exists  for 
a  subject  that  can  contemplate  them  as  permanent  objects. 
In  like  manner  the  succession  of  feelings,  which  can  only 
constitute  time  for  a  subject  that  contrasts  the  succession 
with  its  own  unity,  and  which,  if  ideas  were  feelings,  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  idea  of  time,  is  yet  with  him 
indifferently  time  and  the  idea  of  time,  though  ideas  are 
feelings  and  there  is  no  '  mind '  but  their  succession. 

319.  The  &llacy  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  is  merely  If  an  efifect 
an  aggravated  form  of  that  which  has  generally  passed  mus-  "^®f^^ 
ter  in  his  doctrine  of  time.    K  time,  because  a  relation  be-  stantij 
tween  feelings,  can  be  supposed  to  survive  the  exclusion  of  a  o^«^ed 
thinking  self  and  the  reduction  of  the  world  and  mind  to  a  how  can  an 
succession  of  feelings,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  ®2|^^"* 
only  to  be  assimilated  to  that  of  time  in  order  that  its  in-  ftnt  time 
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ii^lg  compatibility  with  the   desired   reduction   may  disappear, 

obeenred?   The  great  obstacle  to  such  assimilation  lies  in  that  opposition 
to  the  mere  sequence  of  feelings  which  causation  as  *  matter 
of  fact ' — as  that  in  discovering  which  we  ^  discover  the  real 
existence  and  relations  of  objects ' — purports  to  carry  with 
it.    Why  do  we  set  aside  our  usual  experience  as  delusive  in 
Hume        contrast  with  the  exceptional  experience  of  the  laboratory — 
Sif  **        ^^y  ^^  ^®  decide  that  an  event  which  has  seemed  to  happen 
qneetion;     cannot  really  have  happened,  because  under  the  given  con- 
ditions no  adequate  cause  of  it  could  have  been  operative— if 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  itself  merely  a  succession 
of  seemings,  repeated  so  ofben  as  to  leave  behind  it  a  lively 
expectation  of  its  recurrence  P   This  question,  once  fairly  put, 
cannot  be  answered :  it  can  only  be  evaded.     It  is  Hume's 
method  of  evasion  that  we  have  now  more  particularly  to 
notice, 

320.  In  its  detailed  statement  it  is  very  different  from  the 
method  adopted  in  those  modem  treatises  of  Logic  which, 
beginning  with  the  doctrine  that  facts  are  merely  feelings  in 
Still,  he  IB   j^Y^Q  constitution  of  which  thought  has  no  share,  stiU  contrive 
ofif^  the       to  make  free  use  in  their  logical  canon  of  the  antithesis  be- 
Inductive    twccn  the  real  and  apparent.      The  key  to  this  modem 
whKh  sup-  niethod  is  to  be  found  in  its  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  *  phe- 
poses  an      nomenou,*  alike  for  the  feeling  as  it  is  felt,  *  perishing '  when 
s^^ce.     ^*  ceases  to  be  felt,  and  for  the  feeling  as  it  is  for  a  thinking 
subject — a  qualifying  and  qualified  element  in  a  permanent 
world.     Only  if  facts  were  *  phenomena '  in  the  former  sense 
would  the  antithesis  between  facts  and  conceptions  be  valid ; 
only  if  '  phenomena '  are  understood  in  the  latter  sense  can 
causation  be  said  to  be  a  law  of  phenomena.  So  strong,  how- 
ever, is  the  charm  which  this  ambiguous  term  has  exercised, 
that  to  the  ordinary  modem  logician  the  question  above  put 
may  probably  seem  unmeaning.     *  The  appearance,'  he  will 
say,  *  which  we  set  aside  as  delusive  does  not  consist  in  any 
of  the  reports  of  the  senses — these  are  always  true — but  in 
some  false  supposition  in  regard  to  them  due  to  an  insufficient 
analysis  of  experience,  in  some  reference  of  an  actual  sensa- 
tion to  a  group  of  supposed  possibilities  of  sensation,  called  a 
"  thing,"  which  are  either  unreal  or  with  which  it  is  not 
really  connected.    The  correction  of  the  false  appearance  by 
a  discovery  of  causation  is  the  replacement  of  a  £EJse  sup- 
position, as  to  the  poesibility  of  the  antecedence  or  sequence 
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of  one  feeling  to  another,  by  the  discovery,  through  analysis 
of  experience^  of  what  feelings  do  actually  precede  and  foUow 
each  other.  It  implies  no  transition  from  feelings  to  things, 
but  only  from  a  supposed  sequence  of  feelings  to  the  actual 
one.  Science  in  its  farthest  range  leaves  us  among  appear- 
ances still.     It  only  teaches  us  what  really  appears.' 

321.  Now  the  presupposition  of  this  answer  is  the  existence  can  the 
of  just  that  necessary  connexion  as  between  appearances,  principle 
just  that  objective  order,  for  which,  because  it  is  not  a  possible  for^ty  of 
^  impression  or  idea,'  Hume  has  to  substitute  a  blind  pro-  nature  be 
pensity  produced  by  habit.  Those  who  make  it,  indeed,  ^'^  go- 
would  repel  the  imputation  of  believing  in  any  *  necessary  con-  quences  of 
nexion,' which  to  them  represents  that  *  mysterious  tie'  in  *®®^°8"^ 
which  they  vaguely  suppose  ^metaphysicians'  to  believe. 
They  would  say  that  necessary  connexion  is  no  more  than 
uniformity  of  sequence.  But  sequence  of  what  ?  Not  of  feel- 
ings as  the  individual  feels  them,  for  then  there  would  be  no 
perfect  uniformities,  but  only  various  degrees  of  approxima- 
tion to  uniformity,  and  the  measure  of  approximation  in  each 
case  would  be  the  amount  of  the  individual's  experience  in 
that  particular  direction.  The  procedure  of  the  inductive 
logician  shows  that  his  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  a  sequence 
is  irrespective  of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
experienced.  A  single  instance  in  which  one  feeling  is  felt 
after  another,  if  it  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  '  method  of 
difference,'  i.e.  if  it  show  exactly  what  it  is  that  precedes  and 
what  it  is  that  follows  in  that  instance,  BiifSces  to  establish  a 
uniformity  of  sequence,  on  the  principle  that  what  is  fact  once 
is  fact  always.  Now  a  uniformity  that  can  be  thus  established 
is  in  the  proper  sense  necessary.  Its  existence  is  not  con- 
tingent on  its  being  felt  by  anyone  or  everyone.  It  does  not 
come  into  being  with  the  experiment  that  shows  it.  It  is 
felt  because  it  is  real,  not  real  because  it  is  felt.  It  may  be 
objected  indeed  that  the  principle  of  the  'uniformity  of  nature,' 
the  principle  that  what  is  fact  once  is  fact  always,  itseli* 
gradually  results  from  the  observation  of  facts  which  are  feel- 
ings, and  that  thus  the  principle  which  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  the  repetition  of  a  sensible  experience  is  itself  due  to 
such  repetition.  The  answer  is,  that  feelings  which  are  con- 
ceived as  facts  are  already  conceived  as  constituents  of  a 
nature.  The  same  presence  of  the  thinking  subject  to,  and 
distinction  of  itself  from,  the  feelings,  which  renders  them 

VOL.  I.  T 
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knowable  faets^  renders  them  members  of  a  world  which  is  one 
throughout  its  changes.  In  other  words,  the  presence  of  facts 
from  which  the  uniformity  of  nature,  as  an  abstract  rule,  is 
to  be  inferred,  is  already  tibe  consciousness  of  that  uniformity 
in  concreto. 
"w^ith  322.  Hume  himself  makes  a  much  more  thorough  attempt 

oiSy  uni-*    to  avoid  that  pre-determination  of  feelings  by  the  conception 
formity  is    of  a  world,  of  things  and  relations,  which  is  implied  in  the 
t^on^aTdfl-  ^^^^  ^^  them  as  permanent  facts.    He  will  not,  if  he  can  help 
termined     it,  SO  Openly  depart  from  the  original  doctrine  that  thought 
but^*^**^'    is  merely  weaker  sense.     Such  conceptions  as  those  of  the 
etrongth  of  Uniformity  of  nature  and  of  reality,  being  no  possible  *  im- 
pectaSon     P^essions  or  ideas,'  he  only  professes  to  admit  in  a  character 
must  vary   wholly  diflferent  from  that  in  which  they  actually  govern  in- 
n^fel^"        ductive  philosophy.     Just  as  by  reality  he  understands  not 
something  to  which  liveliness  of  feeling  may  be  an  index,  but 
simply  that  liveliness  itself,  and  by  an  inferred  or  believed 
reality  a  feeling  to  which  this  liveliness  has  been  communi- 
cated from  one  that  already  has  it ;  so  he  is  careful  to  tell  us 
*  that  the  supposition  that  the  future  resembles  the  past  is 
derived  entirely  from  habit,  by  which  we  are  determined  to  ex- 
pect for  the  future  the  same  train  of  objects  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.'  ^    The  supposition  then  is  this  '  determina- 
tion,' this  *  propensity,'  to  expect.   Any  'idea'  derived  from  the 
propensity  can  only  be  the  propensity  itself  at  a  fainter  stage  ; 
and  between  such  a  propensity  and  the  conception  of  *  nature,* 
*  whether  as  uniform  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  difference  which 
only  the  most  hasty  reader  can  be  liable  to  ignore.     But  if 
by  any  confusion  an  expectation  of  future  feelings,  determined 
by  the  remembrance  of  past  feelings,  could  be  made  equivalent 
to  any  conception  of  nature,  it  would  not  be  of  nature  as  uni- 
form.   As  is  the  *  habit '  which  determines  the  expectation, 
such  must  be  the  expectation  itself;  and  as  have  been  the 
sequences  of  feeling  in  each  man's  past,  such  must  be  the 
habit  which  results  from  them.     Now  no  one's  feelings  have 
always  occurred  to  him  in  the  same  relative  order.    There 
may  be  some  pairs  of  feelings  of  which  one  has  always  been 
felt  before  the  other  and  never  after  it,  and  between  which 
there  has  never  been  an  intervention  of  a  third — although 
(to  take  Hume's  favourite  instance)  even  the  feeling  of  heat 

»  P.  431. 
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may  sometimes  precede  the  sight  of  the  flame — and  in  these 
cases  upon  occnrrence  of  one  there  will  be  nothing  to  qualify 
the  expectation  of  the  other.  But  just  so  fsur  as  there  are 
exceptions  in  our  past  experience  to  the  immediate  sequence 
of  one  feeling  upon  another,  must  there  be  a  qualification 
of  our  expectation  of  the  Aiture,  if  it  be  undetermined  by 
extraneous  conceptions,  with  reference  to  those  particular 
feelings. 

323.  Thus  the  expectation  that  ^  the  future  will  resemble  It  could 
the  past,'  if  the  past  means  to  each  man  (and  Hume  could  ^^  *^^* 


the  J ^ 

not  allow  of  its  meaning  more)  merely  the  succession  of  his  purpose  as 
own  feelings,  must  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  different  ex-  ^^«  p*^'*- 

^  *  cpption  oi 

pectations — some  few  of  these  being  of  that  absolute  and  uniformity 
unqualified  sort  which  aJone,  it  would  seem,  can  regulate  the  ^^  nature. 
transition  that  we  are  pleased  to  call  'necessary  connexion ;' 
the  rest  as  various  in  their  strength  and  liveliness  as  there  are 
possible  differences  between  cases  where  the  chances  are 
evenly  balanced  and  where  they  are  all  on  one  side.  From 
Hume's  point  of  view,  as  he  himself  says,  *  every  past  experi- 
ment,' i.e.  every  instance  in  which  feeling  (a)  has  been  found 
to  follow  feeling  (6),  *  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  chance.* ' 
As  are  the  instances  of  this  kind  to  the  instances  in  which 
some  other  feeling  has  followed  ({»),  such  are  the  chances  or 
*  probability '  that  (a)  will  follow  (&)  again,  and  such  upon  the 
occurrence  of  {h)  will  be  that  liveliness  in  the  expectation  of 
(a),  which  alone  with  Hume  is  the  reality  of  the  connexion 
between  them.  In  such  an  expectation,  in  an  expectation 
made  up  of  such  expectations,  there  would  be  nothing  to  serve 
the  purpose  which  the  conception  of  the  uniformity  of  nature 
actually  serves  in  inductive  science.  It  could  never  make  us 
believe  that  a  feeling  felt  after  another — as  when  the  motion 
of  a  bell  is  seen  after  the  sound  of  it  has  been  heard — ^repre- 
sents the  real  antecedent..  It  could  never  set  us  upon  that 
analysis  of  our  experience  by  which  we  seek  to  get  beyond 
sequences  that  are  merely  usual,  and  admit  of  indefinite  ex- 
ceptions, to  such  as  are  invariable ;  upon  that '  interrogation 
of  nature '  by  which,  on  the  faith  that  there  is  a  uniformity 
if  only  we  could  find  it  out,  we  wrest  fix)m  her  that  confes- 
sion of  a  law  which  she  does  not  spontaneously  offer.  The 
fact  that  some  sequences  of  feeling  have  been  so  uniform  as 
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to  result  in  unqualified  expectations  (if  it  be  so)  could  of  itself 
afford  no  motiye  for  trying  to  compass  other  expectations  of 
a  like  character  which  do  not  naturally  present  themselyes. 
Nor  could  there  be  anything  in  the  appearance  of  an  excep- 
tion to  a  sequence,  hitherto  found  uniform,  to  lead  us  to  change 
our  previous  expectation  for  one  which  shall  not  be  liable  to 
such  modification.  The  preyious  expectation  would  be  so  far 
weakened,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  weakening  of  our 
expectations  that  should  lead  to  the  effort  to  place  them  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  weakened.  Much  less  could  the 
bundle  of  expectations  come  to  conceive  themselves  as  one 
system  so  as  that,  through  the  interpretation  of  each  excep- 
tion to  a  supposed  uniformity  of  sequence  as  an  instance  of  a 
real  one,  the  changes  of  the  parts  should  prove  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  whole. 

824.  That  a  doctrine  which  reduces  the  order  of  nature  to 
strength  of  expectation,  and  exactly  reverses  the  positions 
severally  given  to  belief  and  reality  in  the  actual  procedure  of 
science,'  should  have  been  ostensibly  adopted  by  scientific  men 
as  theirown — with  every  allowance  for  Hume's  literary  skilland 


>  It  is  by  a  curious  fate  that  Hume 
should  haTe  been  remembered,  at  any 
rate  in  the  *  religious'  world,  chiefly  by 
the  argument  against  miracles  which 
appears  in  the  'Essays' — an  argument 
uniich,  however  irrefragable  in  itself, 
turns  wholly  upon  that  conception  of 
nature  as  other  than  our  instinctive  ex- 
pectations and  imaginations,  which  has 
no  proper  place  in  his  system  (see 
Vol.  I V .  note  u).  If  '  necessary  con- 
nexion '  were  really  no  more  than  the 
transition  of  imagination,  as  determined 
by  constant  association,  from  an  idea  to 
its  usual  attendant— if  there  were  no 
conception  of  an  objective  order  to  de- 
termine belief  other  than  the  belief 
itself — the  fact  that  such  an  event,  as 
the  revival  of  one  four-days-dead  at 
the  command  of  a  person,  had  been 
believed,  since  it  would  show  that  the 
imagination  was  at  lilx^rty  to  pass  from 
the  idea  of  the  revival  to  that  of  the 
command  (or  vice  tfersa)  with  that  live- 
liness which  constitutes  reality,  would 
show  also  that  no  necessary  connexior*, 
no  law  of  nature  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  Hume  entitles  himself  to  speak 
of  such,  was  violated  by  the  sequence 
of  the  revival  on  the  command.  At 
the  same  time  there  would  be  nothing 


'  miraculous,'  according  to  his  definition 
of  the  miraculous  as  distinct  from 
the  extraordinary,  in  the  case.  Taken 
strictly,  indeed,  )kia  doctrine  implies 
that  a  belief  in  a  miracle  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  An  event  is  not  re- 
garded as  miraculous  unless  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  ^  transgression  of  a  law  of 
nature  by  a  particular  volition  of  the 
Deity  or  by  the  interposition  of  some 
invisible  agent'  (Ibid,  note  x.);  but  it 
could  not  transgress  a  law  of  nature  in 
Hume's  sense  unless  it  were  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  habitual  association  of 
ideas  as  that  it  could  not  be  believed. 
Hume's  only  consistent  way  of  attack- 
ing miracles,  then,  would  have  been  to 
show  that  the  eventa  in  question,  as 
miraciUous,  had  never  been  believed. 
Having  bten  obliged  to  recognise  the 
belief  in  their  having  happened,  lie  is 
open  to  the  retort  '  ad  hominem '  that 
according  to  his  own  showing  the  belief 
in  the  events  constitutes  their  reality. 
Such  a  retort^  however,  would  be  of  no 
avail  in  the  theological  interest,  which 
requires  not  merely  that  the  events 
should  have  happened  but  that  they 
should  have  been  miraculoust  i.  0. 
*  transgressions  of  a  law  of  nature  by 
a  particular  volition  of  the  Deity.' 
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for  tie  charm  wluch  the  prospect  of  overcoming  the  separation 
between  reason  and  instinct  exercises  over  naturalists — would 
have  been  unaccountable  if  the  doctrine  had  been  thus  nakedly 
put  or  consistently  maintained.    But  it  was  not  so.    Hume's 
sense  of  consistency  was  satisfied  when  expectation  deter- 
mined by  remembrance  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  neces- 
sary connexion,  as  the  basis  of  *  inference  to  matters  of  fact.* 
It  does  not  lead  him  to  adjust  his  view  of  the  fact  inferred 
to  his  view  of  the  basis  on  which  the  inference  rests* 
Expectation  is  an  *  impression  of  reflection/  and  if  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  is  no  more  than  expectation,  that 
which  seemed  most  strongly  to  resist  reduction  to  feeling  has 
yet  been  so  reduced.     But  if  the  expectation  is  to  be  no  more 
than  an  impression  of  reflection,  the  object  expected  must 
itself  be  no  more  than  an  impression  of  some  kind  or  other. 
The   expectation    must  be  expectation   of  a  feeling,  pure 
and  simple.   Nor  does  Hume  in  so  many  words  allow  that  it  is 
otherwise,  but  meanwhile  though  the  expectation  itself  is  not 
openly  tampered  with,  the  remembrance  that  determines  it  is 
so.    This  is  being  taken  to  be  that,  which  it  cannot  be  unless 
ideas  unborrowed  from  impressions  are  operative  in  and  upon 
it.    It  is  being  regarded,  not  as  the  recurrence  of  a  multitude 
of  feelings  with  a  liveliness  indefinitely  less  than  that  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  called  impressions  of  sense,  and  in- 
definitely greater  than  that  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  called 
ideas  of  imagination,  but  as  the  recognition  of  a  world  of 
experience,  one,  real  and  abiding.    An  expectation  deter- 
mined by  such  remembrance  is  governed  by  the  same  *  fictions* 
of  identity  and  continued  existence  which  are  the  formative 
conditions  of  the  remembrance.     Expectation  and  remem- 
brance, in  fact,  are  one  and  the  same  intellectual  act,  one  and  This 
the  same  reference  of  feelings,  given  in  time,  to  an  order  that  f©™®"- 
is  not  in  time,  distinguished  according  to  the  two  faces  which,  he  de-' 
its  *  matter '  being  in  time,  it  has  to  present  severally  to  past  8cri^<«  »*^ 
and  future.  The  remembrance  is  the  measure  of  the  expecta-  inception 
tion,  but  as  the  remembrance  carries  with  it  the  notion  of  a  of  asystoia 
world  whose  existence  does  not  depend  on  its  being  remem-  ®  °*  ^^* 
bered,  and  whose  laws  do  not  vary  according  to  the  regularity 
or  looseness  with  which  our  ideas  are  associated,  so  too  does 
the  expectation,  and  only  as  so  doing  becomes  the  mover  and 
regulator  of  *  inference  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.* 
325.  In  the  passage  already  quoted,  where  Hume  is  speak* 
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ing  of  the  expectation  in  question  as  depending  simply  on 
Iiabit,  he  yet  speaks  of  it  as  an  expectation  '  of  the  same 
ircuin  of  objects  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.'  These 
words  in  effect  imply  that  it  is  not  habit,  as  constituted 
simply  by  the  repetition  of  separate  sequences  of  feelings, 
that  governs  the  expectation — ^in  which  case,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  ex{)ectation  would  be  made  up  of  expectations  as 
many  and  as  various  in  strength  as  have  been  the  sequences 
and  their  several  degrees  of  regularity — but,  if  habit  in  any 
sense,  habit  as  itseU'  governed  by  conceptions  of  *  identity 
and  distinct  continued  existence,'  in  virtue  of  which,  as  past 
experience  is  not  an  indefinite  series  of  perishing  impressions 
of  separate  men  but  represents  one  world,  so  all  fresh 
experience  becomes  part  ^  of  the  same  train  of  objects ;'  part 
of  a  system  of  which,  as  a  whole,  *  the  change  lies  only  in  the 
time.' '  If  now  we  look  back  to  the  account  given  of  the  re- 
lation of  memory  to  belief  we  shall  find  that  it  is  just  so  far 
as,  without  distinct  avowal,  and  in  violation  of  his  principles, 
he  makes  'impressions  of  memory'  carry  with  them  the 
conception  of  a  real  system,  other  than  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  liveliness,  that  he  gaius  a  meaning  for  belief  which 
makes  it  in  any  respect  equivalent  to  the  judgment,  based  on 
inference,  of  actual  science. 

326.  Any  one  who  has  carefully  read  the  chapters  on 
inference  and  belief  will  have  found  himself  frequently 
doubting  whether  he  has  caught  the  author's  meaning  cor- 
rectly. A  clear  line  of  thought  may  be  traced  throughout, 
as  we  have  already  tried  to  trace  it* — one  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  leading  properly  to  the  conclusion  that 
'all  reasonings  are  nothing  but  the  effect  of  custom,  and  that 
custom  has  no  influence  but  by  enlivening  the  imagination '' 
— btt  its  even  tenour  is  disturbed  by  the  exigency  of  show- 
ing that  proven  fact,  after  turning  out  to  be  no  more  than 
enlivened  imagination,  is  still  what  common  sense  and  phy- 
sical science  take  it  to  be.  According  to  the  consistent 
theory,  ideas  of  memory  are  needed  for  inference  to  cause  or 
effect,  simply  because  they  are  lively.  Such  inference  is 
inference  to  a  '  real  existence,'  that  is  to  an  '  idea  assented 
to,'  that  is  to  a  feeling  having  such  liveliness  as,  not  being 
itself  one  of  sense  or  memory,  it  can  only  derive  fVom  one  of 
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sense  or  memory  through  association  with  it.  That  the  in- 
ferired  idea  is  a  canse  or  effect  and,  as  such,  has  ^  real  exist- 
ence,' merely  means  that  it  has  this  deriyed  liveliness  or  is 
believed ;  just  as  the  reality  ascribed  to  the  impression  of 
memory  lies  merely  in  its  having  this  abundant  liveliness 
from  which  to  communicate  to  its  *  usual  attendant.'  But 
while  the  title  of  an  idea  to  be  reckoned  a  cause  or  effect  is 
thus  made  to  depend  on  its  having  the  derived  liveliness 
which  constitutes  belief,*  on  the  other  hand  we  find  Hume 
from  time  to  time  making  belief  depend  on  causation,  as  on  a 
relation  of  objects  distinct  from  the  lively  suggestion  of  one 
by  the  others,  *  Belief  arises  only  from  causation,  and  we 
can  draw  no  inference  from  one  object  to  another  except 
they  be  connected  by  this  relation.'  *  The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  requisite  to  persuade  us  of  any  real  existence.'* 
In  the  context  of  these  disturbing  admissions  we  find  a 
reconsideration  of  the  doctrine  of  memory  which  explains 
them,  but  only  throws  back  on  that  doctrine  the  incon- 
sistency which  they  exhibit  in  the  doctrine  of  belief. 

327.  This  reconsideration  arises  out  of  an  objection  to  his  Reality  of 
doctrine  which  Hume  anticipates,  to  the  effect  that  since,  berwT' 
according  to  it,  belief  is  a  lively  idea  associated  'to  a  present  *  system' 
impression,'  any  suggestion  of  an  idea  by  a  resembling  or  J^^°™J^ 
contiguous  impression  should  constitute  belief.     How  is  it  of  judg- 
then  that  '  belief  arises  only  from  causation '  ?     His  answer,  ™®'^*^* 
which  must  be  quoted  at  length,  is  as  follows  : — *  'Tis  evident 
that  whatever  is  present  to  the  memory,  striking  upon  the 
mind  with  a  vivacity  which  resembles  an  immediate  impres- 
sion, must  become  of  considerable  moment  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  and  must  easily  distinguish  itself  above 
the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.     Of  these  impressions 
or  ideas  of  the  memory  we  form  a  kind  of  system,  com- 
prehending whatever  we  remember  to  have  been  present 
either  to  our  internal  perception  or  senses,  and  every  par- 
ticular of  that  system,  joined  to  the  present  impressions,  we 
are  pleased  to  call  a  reality.     But  the  mind  stops  not  here. 

*  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  point  out  repetition   of   that  impression  in  the 

the    inconsistency  in    Home's  use  of  memory.    But  in  the  following  section 

*  belief.'    At  the  end  of  sec.  5  (Fart  the  characteri.stic  of  belief  is  placed  in 

in.)  the  term  is  extended  to  'impres-  the  derived  liveliness  of  an  idm  as  dis- 

sions  of  the  senses  and  memory.'     We  tinet  from  tlie  immediate  liveliness  of 

are  said  to  believe  when  *  we  feel  an  an  impression. 

immediate  impression  of  the  senses,  or  a  '  Pp.  407  &  409. 
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For  finding  that  with  this  system  of  perceptions  there  is 
another  connected  by  custom  or,  if  you  will,  by  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  it  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  their 
ideas ;  and  as  it  feels  that  'tis  in  a  manner  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  view  these  particular  ideas,  and  that  the  custom  or 
relation  by  which  it  is  determined  admits  not  of  the  least 
change,  it  forms  them  into  a  new  system,  which  it  likewise 
dignifies  with  the  title  of  realities.  The  first  of  these  systems 
is  the  object  of  the  memory  and  senses ;  the  second  of  the 
judgment.  'Tis  this  latter  principle  which  peoples  the  world, 
and  brings  us  acquainted  which  such  existences  as,  by  their 
removal  in  time  and  place,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses 
and  memory.' ' 
Eeality  of  328.  Prom  this  it  appears  that  *  what  we  are  pleased  to 
^▼rt  ™"  ^^  reality '  belongs,  not  merely  to  a  ^present  impression,'  but 
otWthan  to  *every  particular  of  a  system  joined  to  the  present  im- 
V^^^^  pression'  and  *  comprehending  whatever  we  remember  to 
have  been  present  either  to  our  internal  perception  or  senses.' 
This  admission  already  amounts  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  that  reality  consists  in  liveliness  of  feeling.  It  can- 
not be  that  every  particular  of  the  system  comprehending 
all  remembered  facts,  which  is  joined  with  the  present  impres- 
sion, can  have  the  vivacity  of  that  impression  either  along 
with  it  or  by  successive  communication.  We  can  only  feel 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  by  the  time  the  vivacity  had  spread 
far  from  the  present  impression  along  the  pai*ticulars  of  the 
system,  it  must  have  declined  from  that  indefinite  degree 
which  marks  an  impression  of  sense.  It  is  not,  then,  the 
derivation  of  vivacity  firom  the  present  impression,  to  which 
it  is  joined,  that  renders  the  ^  remembered  system '  real ;  and 
what  other  vivacity  can  it  be  9  It  may  be  said  indeed  that 
each  particular  of  the  system  had  once  the  required  vivacity, 
was  once  a  present  impression ;  but  if  in  ceasing  to  be  so,  it 
did  not  cease  to  be  real — if,  on  the  contrary,  it  could  not 
become  a  *  particular  of  the  system,'  counted  real,  without 
becoming  other  than  the  *  perishing  existence '  which  an  im- 
pression is — it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  reality  which  lively 
feeling  does  not  constitute  and  which  involves  the  ^  fiction ' 
of  an  existence  continued  in  the  absence,  not  only  of  lively 
feeling,  but  of  all  feelings  whatsoever.    So  soon,  in  short, 
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as  reality  is  ascribed  to  a  system,  which  cannot  be  an  <  im- 
pression '  and  of  which  consequently  there  cannot  be  an 
*  idea,'  the  first  principle  of  Hume's  speculation  is  aban- 
doned. The  truth  is  implicitly  recognized  that  the  reality 
of  an  individual  object  consists  in  that  system  of  its  relations 
which  only  exists  for  a  conceiving,  as  distinct  from  a  feeling, 
subject,  even  as  the  unreal  has  no  meaning  except  as  a  con- 
fused or  inadequate  conception  of  such  relations ;  and  that 
thus  the  *  present  impression  *  is  neither  real  nor  unreal  in 
itself,  but  may  be  equally  one  or  the  other  according  as  the 
relations,  under  which  it  is  conceived  by  the  subject  of  it, 
correspond  to  those  by  which  it  is  determined  for  a  perfect 
intelligence.* 

329.  A  clear  recognition  of  this  truth  can  alone  explain  it  is  oon- 
the  nature  of  belief  as  a  result  of  inference  from  the  known  "^jtuted  by 
to  the  unknown,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  inference  to  a  which  are 
matter  of  fact.     The  popular  notion,  of  course,  is  that  cer-  "<>^  '^^'  . 
tain  facts  are  given  by  feeling  without  inference  and  then  it  au7°' 
other  facts  inferred  from  them.     But  what  is  *fact'  taken  and  in  this 
to  mean  ?    K  a  feeling,  then  an  inferred  fact  is  a  contra-  nation^f" 
diction,  for  it  is  an  unfelt  feeling.     If  (as  should  be  the  case)  the  infer- 
it  is  taken  to  mean  the  relation  of  a  feeling  to  something,  ^^  «^^. 
then  it  already  involves  inference— the  interpretation  of  the  tem  of 
feeling  by  means  of  the  conception  of  a  universal,  self  or  J^^®"^*-' 
world,  brought  to  it — an  inference  which  is  all  inference  in 
possey  for  it  implies  that  a  universe  of  relations  is  there, 
which  I  must  know  if  I  would  know  the  full  reality  of  the 
individual  object:    so  that  no  fact  can  be  even  partially 
known  without  compelling  an  inference  to  the  unknown,  nor 
can  there  be  any  inference  to  the  unknown  without  modifi- 
cation of  what  already  purports  to  be  known.     Hume,  trying 
to  carry  out  the  equivalence  of  fact  and  feeling,  and  having 
clearer  sight  than  his  masters,  finds  himself  in  the  presence 
of  this  diflSculty  about  inference.     Unless  the  inferred  object 
is  other  than  one  of  sense  (outer  or  inner)  or  of  memory,  there 
is  no  reasoning,  but  only  perception  ;'  but  if  it  is  other,  how 
can  it  be  real  or  even  an  object  of  consciousness  at  all,  since 
consciousness  is  only  of  impressions,  stronger  or  fainter  P 
The  only  consistent  way  out  of  the  difficidty,  as  we  have 
Been,  is  to  explain  inference  as  the  expectation  of  the  recur- 

>  See  aborei  paragraphs  184  &  183.  '  Pp.  376  &  388. 
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rence  of  a  feeling  felt  before,  througli  which  the  tmknowa 
becomes  known  merely  in  the  sense  that  from  the  repetition 
of  the  recurrence  the  expectation  has  come  to  amount  to  the 
fallest  assurance.     But  according  to  this  explanation  the 
difference  between  the  inferences  of  the  savage  and  those  of 
the  man  of  science  will  lie,  not  in  the  objects  inferred,  but 
in  the   strength   of   the  expectation  that  constitutes  the 
inference.     Meanwhile,  if  a  semblance  of  explanation  has 
been  given  for  the  inference  from  cause  to  effect,  that  fi'om 
effect  to  cause  remains  quite  in  the  dark.     How  can  there 
be  inference  from  a  given  feeling  to  that  felt  immediately 
before  it  ? 
Not  seeing       330.  IVom  the  avowal  of  such  paradoxical  results,  Hume 
ha8*t?ex^^  only  saved  himself  by  reverting,  as  in  the  passage  before  us, 
plain  in-     to  the  popular  view — to  the  distinction  between  two  *  systems 
[att«Bj8^-    ^^ reality,'  one  perceived,  the  other  inferred ;  one  ' the  object 
temag        of  the  scuscs  and  memory,*  the  other  *of  the  judgment.' 
fo™ed^^°^    He  sees  that  if  the  educated  man  erased  from  his  knowledge 
upon  u8  by  of  the  world  all  *  fiicts '  but  those  for  which  he  has  *  the  evi- 
habit.         dence  of  his  senses  and  memory,'  his  world  would  be  un- 
peopled ;  but  he  has  not  the  key  to  the  true  identity  between 
the  two  systems.    Not  recognizing  the  inference  already  in- 
volved in  a  fact  of  sense  or  memory,  he  does  not  see  that  it 
is  only  a  further  articulation  of  this  inference  which  gives 
the  fact  of  judgment;  that  as  the  simplest  fact  for  which 
we  have  the  ^  evidence  of  sense '  is  already  not  a  feeling  but 
an  explanation  of  a  feeling,  which  connects  it  by  relations, 
that  are  not  feelings,  with  an  unfelt  universe,  so  inferred 
causes  and  effects  are  explanations  of  these  explanations,  by 
which  they  are  connected  as  mutually  determinant  in  the 
one  world  whose  presence  the  simplest  fact,  the  most  primary 
explanation  of  feeling,  supposes  no  less  than  the  most  com- 
plete.    Not  seeing  this,  what  is  he  to  make  of  the  system 
of  merely  inferred  realities  ?     He  will  represent  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  which  connects  it  with  the  *  system  of 
memory,'  as   a  habit  derived  from  the   constant  de  facto 
sequence  of  this  or  that  *  inferred '  upon  this  or  that  remem- 
bered idea.     The  mind,  *  feeling '  the  unchangeableness  of 
this  habit,  regards  the  idea,  which  in  virtue  of  it  follows 
upon  the  impression  of  memory,  as  equally  real  with  that  im- 
pression.    In  this  he  finds  an  answer  to  the  two  questions 
which  he  himself  raises:  (a)  *  Why  is  it  that  we  draw  no 
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inference  from  one  object  to  another,  except  they  be  con- 
nected bj  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;'  or  (which  is  the 
same,  since  inference  to  an  object  implies  the  ascription  of 
reality  to  it),  '  Why  is  this  relation  requisite  to  persuade  us 
of  any  real  existence  ?'  and  (&),  ^  How  is  it  that  the  relations 
of  resemblance  and  contiguity  have  not  the  same  effect?' 
The  answer  to  the  first  is,  that  we  do  not  ascribe  reality  to 
an  idea  recalled  by  an  impression,  unless  we  find  that,  owing 
to  its  customary  sequence  upon  the  impression,  we  cannot 
help  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  answer  to  the 
second  corresponds.  The  contiguity  of  an  idea  to  an  im- 
pression, if  it  has  been  repeated  offcen  enough  and  without 
any  *  arbitrary '  action  on  our  part,  is  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  thus  does  'persuade  us  of  real  existence.' 
A  *  feigned '  contiguity,  on  the  other  hand,  because  we  are 
conscious  that  it  is  '  of  our  mere  good- will  and  pleasure ' 
that  we  give  the  idea  that  relation  to  the  impression,  can 
produce  no  belief.  *  There  is  no  reason  why,  upon  the 
return  of  the  same  impression,  we  should  be  determined  to 
place  the  same  object  in  the  same  relation  to  it.'  ^  In  like 
manner  we  must  suppose  (though  this  is  not  so  clearly 
staticd)  that  when  an  impression — such  as  the  sight  of  a 
picture — calls  up  a  resembling  idea  (that  of  the  man  de- 
picted) with  much  vivacity,  it  does  not  *  persuade  us  of  his 
real  existence '  because  we  are  conscious  that  it  is  by  the 
'  mere  good- will  and  pleasure '  of  some  one  that  the  likeness 
has  been  produced. 

331.  Now  this  account  has  the  fault  of  being  inconsistent  But  if  so, 
with  Hume's  primary  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  'system  of 
real  an  object  of  thought  in  distinction  from  feeling,  with-  muftron- 
out  the  merit  of  explaining  the  extension  of  knowledge  fist  of  feel- 
beyond  the  objects  of  sense  and  memory.     It  turns  upon  a  itont^°ex- 
conception  of  the  real,  as  the  unchangeable,  which  the  sue-  perienced; 
cession  of  feelings,  in  endless  variety,  neither  is  nor  could 
suggest.     It  implies  that  not  in  themselves,  but  as  repre- 
senting such  an  unchangeable,  are  the  feelings  which  ^  return 
on  us  whether  we  will  or  no,'  regarded  as  reaL     The  peculiar 
sequence  of  one  idea  on  another,  which  is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  not,  according  to 
this  description  of  it,  a  sequence  of  feelings  simply ;  it  is  a 

»  P.  409. 
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sequence  reflected  on,  fonnd  to  be  unchangeable,  and  thus 
to  entitle  the  sequent  idea  to  the  prerogative  of  reality 
previously  awarded  (but  only  by  the  admission  as  real  of  the 
*  fiction '  of  distinct  continued  existence)  to  the  system  of 
memory.     But  while   the   identification  of  the   real  with 
feeling  is  thus  in  effect  abandoned,  in  saving  the  appearance 
of  retaining  it,  Hume  makes  his  explanation  of  the  '  system 
of  judgment '  futile  for  its  purpose.    He  saves  the  appear- 
ance by  intimating  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  by 
which  the  inferred  idea  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  memory 
and  derives  reality  from  it,  is  only  the  repeated  sequence  of 
the  one  idea  upon  the  other,  of  the  less  lively  feelings  upon 
the  more  lively,  or  a  habit  that  results  from  such  repetition. 
But  if  the  sequence  of  the  inferred  idea  upon  the  other  must 
have  been  so  often  repeated  in  order  to  the  existsence  of  the 
relation  which  renders  the  inference  possible,  the  inferred 
idea  can  be  no  new  one,  but  must  itself  be  an  idea  of  memory, 
and  the  question,  how  any  one's  knowledge  comes  to  extend 
beyond  the  range  of  his  memory,  remains  unanswered, 
which  only       332.  What  Hume  himself  seems  to  mean  us  to  understand 
remein-'^™  is,  that  the  inferred  idea  is  one  of  imagination,  as  distinct 
bered  feel-  from  memory ;  and  that  the  characteristic  of  the  relation  of 
much^as"  .cs-^s®  and  effect  is  that  through  it  ideas  of  imagination 
their  live-    acquire  the  reality  that  would  otherwise  be  confined  to 
fad^^**    impressions  of  sense  and  memory.     But,  according  to  him. 
But  how      ideas  of  imagination  only  differ  from  those  of  memory  in 
can  it  have  respect  of  their  less  liveliness,  and  of  the  freedom  vdth  which 
Sieyhave    ^^  ^^^  Combine  ideas  in  imagination  that  have  not  been 
been  con-    given  together  ad  impressions. '     Now  the  latter  difference 

***tS?""  ^  ^  ^^  *^*®®  ^^*  ^^  *^®  question.  A  compound  idea  of 
imagination,  in  which  simple  ideas  are  put  together  that 
have  never  been  felt  together,  can  clearly  never  be  connected 
with  an  impression  of  sense  or  memory  by  a  relation  derived 
from  constant  experience  of  the  sequence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  and  specially  opposed  to  the  creations  of  *  caprice.^* 
We  are  left,  then,  to  the  supposition  that  the  inferred  idea, 
as  idea  of  imagination,  is  one  originally  given  as  an  impres- 
sion of  sense,  but  of  which  the  liveliness  has  faded  and 
requires  to  be  revived  by  association  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect  with  one  that  has  retained  the  liveliness  proper  to  an 

•  Part  L,  sec.  8 ;  cf.  note  on  p.  416.  «  P.  409. 
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idea  of  memory.  Then  the  question  recurs,  how  the 
restoration  of  its  liveliness  by  association  with  an  impres- 
sion, on  which  it  must  hare  been  constantly  sequent  in 
order  that  the  association  may  be  possible,  is  compatible 
with  the  fact  that  its  liveliness  has  faded.  And  however 
this  question  may  be  dealt  with,  if  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  merely  custom,  the  extension  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  it  remains  unaccounted  for ;  the  breach  between 
the  expectation  of  the  recurrence  of  familiar  feelings  and 
inductive  science  remains  unfilled ;  Locke's  '  suspicion '  that 
*a  science  of  nature  is  impossible,'  instead  of  being  over- 
come, is  elaborated  into  a  system. 

883.  Thus  inference,  according  to  Hume's  account  of  it  inference 
as  originating  in  habit,  suffers  from  a  weakness  quite  as  *^®°  ^^ 
fatal  as  that  which  he  supposes  to  attach  to  it  if  accounted  ^ew  know- 
for  as  the  work  of  reason.  *The  work  of  reason'  to  a  l«<ige- 
follower  of  Locke  meant  either  the  mediate  perception  of 
likeness  between  ideas,  which  the  discovery  of  cause  or 
effect  cannot  be;  or  else  syllogism,  of  which  Locke  had 
shown  once  for  all  that  it  could  yield  no  '  instructive  proposi- 
tions.' But  if  an  idea  arrived  at  by  that  process  could  be 
neither  new  nor  real — not  new,  because  we  must  have  been 
familiar  with  it  before  we  put  it  into  the  compound  idea 
from  which  we  ^  deduce '  it ;  not  real,  because  it  has  not  the 
liveUness  either  of  sensation  or  of  memory — the  idea  in- 
ferred according  to  Hume's  process,  however  real  with  the 
reality  of  liveliness,  is  certainly  not  new.  '  K  this  means ' 
(the  modern  logician  may  perhaps  reply),  *  that  according  to 
Hume  no  new  phenomenon  can  be  given  by  inference,  he 
was  quite  right  in  thinking  so.  If  the  object  of  inference 
were  a  separate  phenomenon,  it  would  be  quite  true  that  it 
must  have  been  repeatedly  perceived  before  it  could  be  in- 
ferred, and  that  thus  inference  would  be  nugatory.  But 
inference  is  in  fact  not  to  such  an  object,  but  to  a  uniform 
relation  of  certain  phenomena  in  the  way  of  co-existence 
and  sequence ;  and  what  Hume  may  be  presumed  to  mean 
is  not  that  every  such  relation  must  have  been  perceived 
before  it  can  be  inferred,  much  less  that  it  must  have  been 
perceived  so  constantly  that  an  appearance  of  the  one  phe* 
nomenon  causes  instinctive  expectation  of  the  other,  but  (a) 
that  the  phenomena  themselves  must  have  been  given  by 
immediate  perception,  and  ffi)  that  the  conception  of  a  law 
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of  causation,  in  virtue  of  which  a  uniformity  of  relation  be- 
tween them  is  inferred  from  a  single  instance  of  it,  is  itself 
the  result  of  an  "inductio  per  enumerationem  simplicem/'  of 
the  accumulated  experience  of  generations  that  the  same 
sequents  follow  the  same  antecedents.' 
Nor  does  334.  At  the  point  which  our  discussion  has  reached,  few 

mearthat^  words  should  be   wanted  to  show  that  thus  to   interpret 
it  cannot     Hume  is  to  read  into  him  an  essentially  alien  theory,  which 
nw  phe^    has  doubtless  grown  out  of  his,  but  only  by  a  process  of 
nomena,      adaptation  which  it  needs  a  principle  the  opposite  of  his  to 
am  prove    justify.     Hume,  according  to  his  own  profession,  knows  of 
relations,     no  objects  but  impressions  and  ideas — feelings  stronger  or 
nnSown^   more  faint — of  no  reality  which  it  needs  thought,  as  distinct 
between  '    from  feeling,  to  constitute.     But  a  uniform  relation  between 
phenome-    phenomena  is  neither  impression  nor  idea,  and  can   only 
exist  for  thought.     He  could  not  therefore  admit  inference 
to  such  relation  as  to  a  real  existence,  without  a  double  con- 
tradiction,  nor  does   he  ever  explicitly  do  so.     He  never 
allows  that  inference  is  other  than  a  transition  to  a  certain 
sort  of  feeling,  or  that  it  is  other  than  the  work  of  imagina- 
tion, the  weakened   sense,   as  enlivened   by  custom  to  a 
degree  that  puts  it  almost  on  a  level  with  sense ;  which  im- 
Such  adis-  plies  that  in  every  case  of  inference  the  inferred  object  is 
admissible  '"^^  ^  Uniform  relation — ^for  how  can  there  be  an  image  of 
with  Hume,  uniform  relation? — and  that  it  is  something  which  has  been 
repeatedly  and  without  exception  perceived  to  follow  another 
before  it  can  be  inferred.     Even  when  in  violation  of  his 
principle  he  has  admitted  a  *  system  of  memory* — a  system  of 
things  which  have  been  felt,  but  which  are  not  feelings, 
stronger  or  fainter,   and  which   are  what  they  are  only 
through  relation — he  still  in  effect,  as  we  have  seen,  makes 
the  '  system  of  judgment,'  which  he  speaks  of  as  inferred 
from  it,  only  the  double  of  it.     To  suppose  that,  on  the 
strength  of  a  general  inference,  itself  the  result  of  habit,  in 
regard  to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  particular  inferences  may 
be  made  which  shall  be  other  than  repetitions  of  a  sequence 
already  habitually  repeated,  is,  if  there  can  be  degrees  of 
contradiction,  even  more  incompatible  with  Hume's  prin- 
ciples than  to  suppose  such  inferences  without  it.    If  a  uni- 
formity of  relation  between  particular  phenomena  is  neither 
impression  nor  idea,  even  less  so  is  the  system  of   all 
relations. 
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335.  There  is  language,  however,  in  the  chapters  on  *  Pro-  His  dia- 
babiUty  of  Chances  and  of  Causes/  which  at  first  sight  might  ^^^J"  ""^ 
seem  to  warrant  the   ascription  of  such  a  supposition  to  bilitjof 
Hume.    According  to   the  distinction  which   he  inherited  ^^ 
from  Locke  all  inference  to  or  from  causes  or  effects,  since  that  of 
it  does  not  consist  in  any  comparison  of  the  related  ideas,  ^XT 
should  be  merely  probable.     And  as  such  he  often  speaks  of  seem  to 
it.     His  originality  lies  in  his  effort  to  explain  what  Locke  ^^^^^^f ' 
had  named ;  in  his  treating  that  *  something  not  joined  on  nature,  as 
both  sides  to,  and  so  not  showing  the  agreement  or  disagree-  f  ®^j2*°" 
ment  of,  the  ideas  under  consideration'  which  yet '  makes  me  ence. 
believe,'*  definitely  as  Habit.     But  *in  common  discourse,' 
as  he  remarks,  ^we  readily  affirui  that  many  arguments  from 
causation  exceed  probability;"  the  explanation  being  that  in 
these  cases  the  habit  which  determines  the  transition  fix>m 
impression  to  idea  is  ^full  and  perfect.'    There  has  been 
enough  past  experience  of  the  immediate  sequence  of  the 
one  *  perception  '  on  the  other  to  form  the  habit,  and  there 
has  been  no  exception  to  it.     In  these  cases  the  '  assurance,' 
though  distinct  fi:om  knowledge,  may  be  fitly  styled  *  proof,' 
the  term  *  probability '  being  confined  to  those  in  which  the 
assurance  is  not  complete.     Hume  thus  comes  to  use  ^  proba- 
bility' as  equivalent  to  incompleteness  of  assurance,  and  in 
this  sense  speaks  of  it  as  'derived  either  from  imperfect 
experience,  or  fi:om  contrary  causes,  or  from  analogy.'  •    It  is 
derived  from  analogy  when  the  present  impression,  which  is 
needed  to  give  vivacity  to  the  *  related  idea,'  is  not  perfectly 
like  the  impressions  with  which  the  idea  has  been  previously 
found  united ;  *  from  contrary  causes,'  when  there  have  been 
exceptions  to  the  immediate  sequence  or  antecedence  of  the 
one  perception  to  the  other;  ^from  imperfect  experience' 
when,  though  there  have  been  no  exceptions,  tiiere  has 
not  been  enough  experience  of  the  sequence  to  form  a 
'  full  and  perfect  habit  of  transition.'    Of  this  last  ^  species 
of  probability,'  Hume  says  that  it  is  a  kind  which,  ^  though 
it  naturally  1»*kes  place  before  any  entire  proof  can  exist, 
yet  no  one  who  is  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity  can 
any  longer  be  acquainted  with.     'Tis  true,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people  of  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
to  have  attained  only  an  imperfect  experience  of  many 

»  Locke,  4,  15,  8.  «  P.  423.  •  P.  439. 
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particular  events ;  which  naturally  produces  only  an  imper- 
fect habit  and  transition ;  but  then  we  must  consider  that 
the  mind,  having  formed  another  observation  concerning  the 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  gives  new  force  to  its  reason- 
ing from  that  observation ;  and  by  means  of  it  can  build  an 
argument  on  one  single  experiment,  when  duly  prepared  and 
examined.  What  we  have  found  once  to  follow  from  any 
object  we  conclude  will  for  ever  follow  from  it ;  and  if  this 
maxim  be  not  always  built  upon  as  certain,  'tis  not  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  but  because  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  instances  to  the  contrary  * — which  give 
rise  to  the  other  sort  of  weakened  assurance  or  probability, 
that  from  *  contrary  causes.'  * 
But  this  336.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  meaning 

'je^oniy'^'*  which  the  above  passage  conveys  when  read  in  the  light  of 
professes  the  accepted  logic  of  science,  and  that  which  it  conveys 
^idifrTo  *°  '^^^^  interpreted  consistently  with  the  theory  in  the  state- 
explain  it  ment  of  which  it  occurs.  Whether  Hume,  in  writing  as  he 
•^^7'  does  of  that  conclusion  from  a  single  experiment,  which  our 
observation  concerning  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
enables  us  to  draw,  understood  himself  to  be  expressing  his 
own  theory  or  merely  using  the  received  language  provision- 
fdly,  one  cannot  be  sure ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such  language 
can  only  be  justified  by  those  'maxims  of  philosophers' 
which  it  is  the  purpose  or  effect  of  his  doctrine  to  explain 
away — in  particular  the  maxims  that '  the  connexion  between 
all  causes  and  effects  is  equally  necessary  and  that  its  seem- 
ing uncertainty  in  some  instances  proceeds  from  the  secret 
opposition  of  contrary  causes;'  and  that  *what  the  vulgar 
call  chance  is  but  a  concealed  cause.'  *  These  maxims  repre- 
sent the  notion  that  the  law  of  causation  is  objective  and 
universal;  that  all  seeming  limitations  io  it,  all  ^probable 
and  contingent  matter,'  are  the  reflections  of  our  ignorance, 
and  exist  merely  ex  parte  nostrd.  In  other  words,  they  re- 
present the  notion  of  that  ^  continued  existence  distinct  from 
our  perceptions,'  which  with  Hume  is  a  phrase  generated  by 
'propensities  to  feign.'  Yet  he  does  not  profess  to  reject 
them ;  nay,  he  handles  them  as  if  they  were  his  own,  but 
after  a  very  little  of  his  manipulation  they  are  so  *  translated' 
that  they  would  not  know  themselves.   Because  philosophers 

>  Pp.  429  &  430.  •  Ibid. 
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*  allow  that  what  the  vulgar  call  chance  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
cealed cause,'  *  probability  of  causes'  and  *  probability  of 
chances'  may  be  taken  as  equivalent.      But  chance,  as 

*  merely  negation  of  a  cause/  has  been  previously  ex- 
plained, on  the  supposition  that  causation  means  a  '  perfect  , 
habit  of  imagination,'  to  be  the  absence  of  such  habit— the 
state  in  which  imagination  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  i^gard 
to  the  transition  from  a  given  impression  to  an  idea,  because 
the  transition  has  not  been  repeated  often  enough  to  form 
even  the  beginning  of  a  habit.     Such  being  mere  chance, 

*  probability  of  chances '  means  a  state  of  imagination  between 
the  perfect  indifference  and  that  perfect  habit  of  transition, 
which  is  *  necessary  connexion.'  *  Probability  of  causes'  is 
the  same  thing.  Its  strength  or  weakness  depends  simply  on 
the  proportion  between  the  number  of  experiments  ('each 
experiment  being  a  kind  of  chance ')  in  which  A  has  been 
found  to  immediately  follow  B,  and  the  number  of  those  in 
which  it  has  mot.^  Mere  chance,  probability,  and  causation 
then  are  equally  states  of  imagination.  The  *  equal  necessity 
of  the  connexion  between  all  causes  and  effects  '  means  not 
that  any  '  law  of  causation  pervades  the  universe,'  but  that, 
unless  the  habit  of  transition  between  any  feelings  is  *  fuU  and 
perfect,'  we  do  not  speak  of  these  feelings  as  related  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect. 

337.  Interpreted  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  the  pas-  Laws  of 
sage  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  can  only  mean  "^"J^*" 
that,  when  a  man  has  arrived  at  maturity,  his  experience  of  ^  habits 
the  sequence  of  feelings  cannot  fail  in  quantity.    He  must  <rf«p«c- 
have  had  experience  enough  to  form  not  only  a  perfect  habit 
of  transition  from  any  impression  to  the  idea  of  its  usual 
attendant,  but  a  habit  which  would  act  upon  us  even  in  the 
case  of  novel  events,  and  lead  us  after  a  single  experiment  ot 
a  sequence  confidently  to  expect  its  recurrence,  if  only  the 
experience  had  been  uniform.    It  is  because  it  has  not  been 
so,  that  in  many  cases  the  habit  of  transition  is  still  imper- 
fect^ and  the  sequence  of  A  on  B  not '  proven/  but '  probable.' 
The  probability  then  which  affects  the  imagination  of  the 
matured  man  is  of  the  sort  that  arises  from  '  contrary 
causes,'  as  distinct  from  *  imperfect  experience.'    This  is  all 
ttiat  the  passage  in  question  can  fairly  mean.     Such  'proba* 

I  Pp.  424-^28,  432-434. 
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bility'  cannot  become  *  proof,'  or  the  *  imperfect  habit/ 
perfect,  bj  discovery  of  any  necessary  connexion  or  law  of 
causation,  for  the  perfect  habit  of  transition,  the  imagination 
enlivened  to  the  maximum  by  custom,  is  the  law  of  causation. 
The  formation  of  the  habit  constitutes  the  law :  to  discover 
it  would  be  to  discover  what  does  not  yet  exist.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  habit  in  certain  directions,  the  limitation  of 
our  assurance  to  certain  sequences  as  distinct  from  others, 
must  be  equally  a  limitation  to  the  universality  of  the  law. 
It  is  impossible  then  that  on  the  faith  of  the  universality 
of  the  law  we  should  seek  to  extend  the  range  of  that 
assurance  which  is  identical  mth  it.  Our  ^  observation  con- 
cerning the  connexion  of  causes  and  effects '  merely  means 
the  sum  of  our  assured  expectations,  founded  on  habit,  at 
any  given  time,  and  that  on  the  strength  of  this  we  should 
*  prepare  an  experiment,'  with  a  view  to  assuring  ourselves 
of  a  universal  sequence  from  a  single  instance,  is  as  unac- 
countable as  tha^  given  the  instance,  the  assurance  should 
follow. 
Ezperi-  ^^S*  ^^  <^^^  ^^^^  stands  thus.     In  order  to  make  the 

ence,  ac-     required  distinction  between  inference  to  real  existence  and 
his  account  ^^  lively  Suggestion  of  an  idea,  Hume  has  to  graft  on  his 
ofit,cannot  theory  the  alien  notion  of  an  objective  system,  an  order  of 
of  k^ir^"*^  nature,  represented  by  ideas  of  memory,  and  on  the  strength 
ledge.         of  such  a  notion  to  interpret  a  transition  from  these  ideas  to 
others,  because  we  cannot  help  making  it,  as  an  objective 
necessity.     Of  such  alien  notion  and  interpretation  ho  avails 
himself  in  his  definition  (understood  as  he  means  it  to  be 
understood)  of  cause  as  a  ^  natural  relation.'  ^     But  he  had 
not  the  boldness  of  his  later  disciples.    Though  he  could' be 
inconsistent  so  far,  he  could  not  be  inconsistent  far  enough 
to  make  his  theory  of  inference  fit  the  practice  of  natural 
philosophers.     Bound  by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  as  copied  from 
impressions,  he  can  give  no  account  of  inferired  ideas  that 
shall  explain  the  extension  of  knowledge  beyond  the  expect- 
ation that  we  shall  feel  again  what  we  have  felt  already.     It 
was  not  till  another  theory  of  experience  was  forthcoming 
thaoi  that  given  by  the  philosophers  who  were  most  fond  of 
declaring  their  devotion  to  it,  that  the  procedure  of  science 
could  be  justified.    The  old  philosophy,  we  are  often  truly 

See  aboTe,  paragraph  817. 
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toldy  had  been  barren  for  want  of  contact  with  fact.  It 
Bought  truth  by  a  process  which  really  consisted  in  evolving 
the  ^  connotation '  of  general  names.  The  new  birth  came 
when  the  mind  had  learnt  to  leave  the  idols  of  the  tribe  and 
cave,  and  to  cleave  solely  to  experience.  If  the  old  philosophy, 
however,  was  superseded  by  science,  science  itself  required 
a  new  philosophy  to  answer  the  question,  What  constitutes 
experience?  It  was  in  effect  to  answer  this  question  that 
Locke  and  Hume  wrote,  and  it  is  the  condemnation  of  their 
doctrine  that,  according  to  it,  experience  is  not  a  possible 
parent   of  science.     It  is  not  those,  we   know,  who   cry 

*  Lord,  Lord !  *  the  loudest,  that  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  nor  does  the  strongest  assertion  of  our  dependence 
on  experience  imply  a  true  insight  into  its  nature.  Hume 
has  found  acceptance  with  men  of  science  as  the  great  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  new  knowledge 
without  new  experience.  It  has  not  been  noticed  that  with 
him  such  ^  new  experience '  could  only  mean  a  further  repe- 
tition of  familiar  feelings,  and  that  if  it  means  more  to  his 
followers,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  less  faithful  than 
Le  was  to  that  antithesis  between  thought  and  reality  which 
they  are  not  less  loud  in  asserting. 

889.  From  the  point  that  our  enquiry  has  reached,  we  can  His  atti- 
anticipate  the  b'ne  which  Hume  could  not  but  take  in  regard  '"^"^^j 
to  Self  and  God.  His  scepticism  lay  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  trine  of 
incompatibility  between  the  principles  of  Locke  and  that  *^*^'^°* 
doctrine  of  *  linking  substance,*  which  Locke  and  Berkeley  *" 
alike  maintained.     If  the  reader  will  revert  to  the  previous 
part  of  this  introduction,  in  which  that  doctrine  was  dis- 
cussed,* he  will  find  it  equally  a  commentary  upon  those 
sections  of  the  '  Treatise  on  Human  Nature '  which  deal  with 

*  immateriality  of  the  soul '  and  '  personal  identity.'  Sub- 
stance, we  saw,  alike  as  ^  extended '  and  as  ^  thinking,'  was  a 
'  creation  of  the  mind,'  yet  real ;  something  of  which  there 
was  an  ^  idea,'  but  of  which  nothing  could  be  said  but  that  it 
was  not  an  ^  idea.'  The  '  thinking  '  substance,  moreover,  was 
at  a  special  disadvantage  in  contrast  with  the  ^  extended,' 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  could  not,  like  body,  be  repre- 
sented as  given  to  consciousness  in  the  feeling  of  solidity,  and 
secondly  it  was  not  wanted.      It  was  a  mere  double  of  the 

1  Above,  paragraphs  127-135, 144-146,  &  192. 
u  2 
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extended  subgtance  to  whicli,  as  the  'something  wherein 
ihej  do  subsist  and  from  which  they  do  restdt^'  our 
ideas  had  already  been  referred.  Haying  no  conoeption* 
then,  of  Spirit  or  Self  before  him  bnt  that  of  the  thinking 
substance,  of  which  Berkeley  had  confessed  that  it  was  not  a 
possible  idea  or  object  of  an  idea,  Hume  had  only  to  apply 
the  method,  by  which  Berkeley  himself  had  disposed  of  ex- 
tended substance,  to  get  rid  of  Spirit  likewise.  This  could 
be  done  in  a  sentence,^  but  having  done  it,  Hume  is  at 
farther  pains  to  show  that  immateriality,  simplicity,  and 
identity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  soul ;  as  if  there  were  a  soul 
left  to  which  anything  could  be  ascribed. 
As  to  Im-  340.  There  were  two  ways  of  conceiving  the  soul  as  im- 
ity*rf*^  material,  of  which  Hume  was  cognizant.  One,  current 
Sool,  he  among  the  theologians  and  ordinary  Cartesians  and  adopted 
lloSu^d  ^^  I^ke,  distinguishing  extension  and  thought  as  severally 
Berkeley  divisible  and  indivisible,  supposed  separate  substances — 
^S^ath  ^^^^  ^^^  *^®  8^^ — ^  which  these  attributes,  incapable  of 
'  *  local  conjunction,' severally  belonged.  The  other, Berkeley's, 
having  ostensibly  reduced  extended  matter  to  a  succession 
of  feelings,  took  the  exclusion  of  all  'matter*  to  which 
thought  could  be  'joined'  as  a  proof  that  the  soul  was  im- 
material. Hume,  with  cool  ingenuity,  turns  each  doctrine 
to  account  against  the  other.  From  Berkeley  he  accepts 
the  reduction  of  sensible  things  to  sensations.  Our  feelings 
do  not  represent  extended  objects  other  than  themselves; 
but  we  cannot  admit  this  without  acknowledging  the  con- 
sequence, as  Berkeley  himself  implicitly  did,*  that  certain 
of  our  impressions — those  of  sight  and  touch — are  tiiemselves 
extended.  What  then  becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
soul  must  be  immaterial  because  thought  is  not  extended, 
and  cannot  be  joined  to  what  is  so  P  Thought  meanp  the 
succession  of  impressions.  Of  these  some,  though  the 
smaller  number,  are  actually  extended ;  and  those  that  are 
not  so  are  united  to  those  that  are  by  the  *  natural  relations ' 
of  resemblance  and  of  contiguity  in  time  of  appearance,  and 
by  the  consequent  relation  of  cause  and  effect.'  The  rela- 
tion of  local  conjunction,  it  is  true,  can  only  obtain  between 
impressions  which  are  alike  extended.  The  ascription  of  it  to 
such  as  are  unextended  arises  from  the '  propensity  in  human 

*  P.  617.  •  S^e  aboye,  par.  177.  "  Pp.  620-521. 
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nature,  when  objects  are  united  by  any  relation,  to  add  some 
new  relation  in  order  to  complete  the  union.'  *  This  ad- 
mission, howerer,  can  yield  no  triumph  to  those  who  hold 
that  thought  can  only  be  joined  to  a  *  simple  and  indivisible 
substance.'  If  the  existence  of  unextended  impressions 
requires  the  supposition  of  a  thinking  substance  '  simple  and 
indivisible/  the  existence  of  extended  ones  must  equally 
imply  a  thinking  substance  that  has  all  the  properties  of 
extended  objects.  If  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  perceptions 
which  are  unextended  can  belong  to  a  substance  which  is 
extended,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  perceptions 
which  are  extended  can  belong  to  a  substance  tiiat  is  not 
so.  Thus  Berkeley's  criticism  has  indeed  prevailed  against  and  ytorm 
the  vulgar  notion  of  a  material  substance  as  opposed  to  a  aj^^^* 
thinking  one,  but  meanwhile  he  is  himself  '  hoist  with  his 
own  petard.'  If  that  thinking  substance,  the  survival  of 
which  was  the  condition  of  his  theory  serving  its  theological 
purpose,*  is  to  survive  at  all,  it  can  only  be  as  equivalent 
to  Spinoza's  substance,  in  which  ^  both  matter  and  thought 
were  supposed  to  inhere.*  The  universe  of  our  experience 
— ^  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  earth,  seas,  plants,  animals, 
men,  ships,  houses,  and  other  productions,  either  of  art  or 
nature ' — is  the  same  universe  when  It  is  called  '  the  universe 
of  objects  or  of  body,'  and  when  it  is  called  <  the  universe  of 
thought,  or  of  impressions  and  ideas ;'  but  to  hold,  according 
to  Spinoza's  ^  hideous  hypothesis,'  that  '  the  universe  of  ob- 
jects or  of  body'  inheres  in  one  simple  uncompounded 
substance,  is  to  rouse  *  a  hundred  voices  of  scorn  and  detes- 
tation; '^  while  the  same  hypothesis  in  regard  to  fche  '  universe 
of  impressions  and  ideas'  is  treated  'with  applause  and 
veneration.'  It  was  to  save  God  and  Immortality  that  the 
*  great  philosopher,'  who  had  found  the  true  way  out  of 
the  scholastic  absurdity  of  abstract  ideas,'  had  yet  dung  to 
the  'unintelligible  chimera'  of  thinking  substance;  and 
after  all,  in  doing  so,  he  fell  into  a  '  true  atheism,'  indistin- 
guishable from  that  which  had  rendered  the  unbelieving 
Jew  '  so  universally  infamous.'^ 

841.  The  supposition  of  spiritual  substance  being  thus  GauMlity 
at  once  absurd,  and  of  a  tendency  the  very  opposite  of  the  ^  "P*"* 

>  P.  621.  >  Seo  page  826. 

*  Seo  abore,  pangiaphs  191  and  full.  *  Pp.  528-626. 
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tMated  in    purpose  it  was  meant  to  serve,  can  anything  better  be  said 
the  same     f^j.  ^^  Supposition  of  a  spiritual  cause  P    It  was  to  the 


way. 


representation  of  spirit  as  cause  rather  than  as  substance, 
it  will  be  rememberecly  that  both  Locke  and  Berkeley  trusted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Theism  which  should  not  be 
Pantheism.^  Locke,  in  his  demonstration  of  the  being  of 
God,  trusted  for  proof  of  a  first  cause  to  the  inference  from 
that  which  begins  to  exist  to  something  having  power  to 
produce  it,  and  to  the  principle  of  necessary  connexion — 
connexion  in  the  way  of  agreement  of  ideas — ^between  cause, 
and  effect  for  proof  that  this  first  cause  must  be  immaterial, 
even  as  its  effect,  viz.  our  thought,  is.  Hume's  doctrine  of 
causation,  of  course,  renders  both  sides  of  the  demonstration 
unmeaning.  Inference  being  only  the  suggestion  by  a 
feeling  of  the  image  of  its  *  usual  attendant,'  there  can  be 
no  inference  to  that  which  is  not  a  possible  image  of  an  im- 
pression. Nor,  since  causation  merely  means  the  constant 
conjunction  of  impressions,  and  there  is  no  such  contrariety 
between  the  impression  we  call '  motion  of  matter '  and  that 
we  call  ^  thought,'  any  more  than  between  any  other  im- 
pressions,' as  is  incompatible  with  their  constant  conjunction, 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  set  aside  the  hourly  ex- 
perience, which  tells  us  that  bodily  motions  are  the  cause  of 
thoughts  and  sentiments?  K,  however,  there  were  that 
necessary  connexion  between  effect  and  cause,  by  which 
Locke  sought  to  show  the  spirituality  of  the  first  cause,  it 
would  really  go  to  show  just  the  reverse  of  infinite  power 
in  such  cause.  It  is  from  our  impressions  and  ideas  that 
we  are  supposed  to  infer  this  cause;  but  in  these — as 
Berkeley  had  shown,  and  shown  as  his  way  of  proving  the 
existence  of  God — there  is  no  efficacy  whatever.  They  are 
^  inert.'  If  then  the  cause  must  agree  with  the  effect,  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  cause  of  our  impressions  and  ideas, 
must  be  ^ inert'  likewise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Berkeley  we  cling  to  the  notion  that  there  must  be  efficient 
power  somewhere,  and  having  excluded  it  from  the  relation 

'  See  above,  §§  147«  171>  198.  in  certain  leading  paseagee  allow  him- 

'  There  is  no  contrariety,  acoordinff  self  to  epeak  of  contrariety  between 

to  Hume,  except  between  existence  and  ideas  {e.g,  pp.  494  and  635),  which  b 

non-existence  (p.  828)  and  as  all  im-  incidenul  evidence  that  the  ideas  there 

pressions  and  ideas  equally  exist  (p.  treated  of  are  not  so,  according  to  his 

894),  there  can  be  no  contrariety  be-  account  of  ideas,  at  all. 
tween  any  of  them.     He  does  indeed 
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of  ideas  to  each  other  or  of  matter  to  ideas,  find  it  in  the 
direct  relation  of  God  to  ideas,  we  fall  *  into  the  grossest 
impieties  ;*  for  it  will  follow  that  Qod  *  is  the  author  of  all 
our  Yolitions  and  impressions.'  * 

342,  Against  the  doctrine  of  a  real  *  identity  of  the  self  or  Dispoaes 
person'  Hume  had   merely  to  exhibit  the  contradictions  ^^^1^^^^. 
which  Locke's  own  statement  of  it  involves.*     To  have  tity  by 
transferred  this  identity  definitely  from  *  matter'  to  con-  ^°J[^^ 
scionsness  was  in  itself  a  great  merit,  bat,  so  transferred,  in  tions  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  theory  of  consciousness  than  I^^e'j 
Locke's,  it  only  becomes  more  obviously  a  fiction.     If  there  it. 
is  nothing  real  but  the  succession  of  feelings,  identity  of 
body,  it  is  true,  disappears  as  inevitably  as  identity  of  mind ; 
and  so  we  have  already  found  it  to  do  in   Hume.'     But 
whereas  the  notion  of  a  unity  of  body  throughout  the  suc- 
cession of  perceptions  only  becomes  contradictory  through 
the  medium  of  a  reduction  of  body  to  a  succession  of  per- 
ceptions, the  identity  of  a  mind,  which  has  been  already 
defined  as  a  succession  of  perceptions,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.    There  can  be  *  properly  no  simplicity  in  it  at  one 
time,  nor  identii^  at  different ;  it  is  a  kind  of  theatre  where 
several  perceptions  successively  make  their  appearance.'  But 
this  comparison  must  not  mislead  us.     ^  They  are  the  suc- 
cessive perceptions  only,  that  constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have 
we  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  place  where  these  scenes 
are  represented,  or  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.' 
The  problem    for  Hume  then  in  regard  to  personal,  as 
it  had  been  in  regard  to  bodily,  identity  is  to  account  for 
that  '  natural  propension  to  imagine '  it  which  language 
implies. 

.    343.  The  method  of  explanation  in  each  case  is  the  same.  Yet  can 
He  starts  with  two  suppositions,  to  neither  of  which  he  is  ^in^^for 
logically  entitled.     One  is  that  we  have  a  'distinct  idea  of  it  as  a  ^ 
identity  or  sameness,'  i.e.  of  an  object  that  remains  invari-  Jjy^^"* 
able  and  uninterrupted  through  a  supposed  variation  of  time '  poting 
— a  supposition  which,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  his  principles  ^^^^^ 
must  mean  that  a  feeling,  which  is  one  in  a  succession  of  with  him 
feelings,  is  yet  all  the  successive  feelings  at  once.   The  other  «"  impo»- 

*  Fp^  629-581,  a   oommentary    on         '  See  ahore,  |t  1S4  and  foU. 
the  azgument  here  given  has  been  in         *  See  aboye,  ${  806  and  foU. 
effect  supplied  in  paragraphs  148-152, 
and  104. 
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is  that  we  have  an  idea  '  of  several  different  objects  existing 
in  succession,  and  connected  together  by  a  close '  (nataral) 
'relation' — which  in  like  manner  implies  that  a  feeling, 
which  is  one  among  a  snccession  of  feelings,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  consciousness  of  these  feelings  as  successive  and 
under  that  qualification  by  mutual  relation  which  implies 
their  equal  presence  to  it.  These  two  ideas,  which  in  truth 
are '  distinct  and  even  contrary,'  ^  we  yet  come  to  confuse  with 
each  other,  because  Hhat  action  of  the  imagination,  bj 
which  we  consider  the  uninterrupted  and  invisible  object, 
and  that  by  which  we  reflect  on  the  succession  of  related 
objects,  are  almost  the  same  to  the  feeling.'  Thus,  though 
what  we  call  our  mind  is  really  a  '  succession  of  related  ob- 
jects,' we  have  a  strong  propensity  to  mistake  it  for  an  '  in- 
variable and  uninterrupted  object/  To  this  propensity  we 
at  last  so  far  yield  as  to  assert  our  successive  perceptions  to 
be  in  effect  the  same,  however  interrupted  and  variable ;  and 
then,  by  way  of  'justifying  to  ourselves  this  absurdity,  feign 
the  continued  existence  of  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  to 
remove  the  interruption ;  and  run  into  the  notion  of  a  sauly 
and  self,  and  tuhstcmcey  to  disguise  the  variation.'* 
In  origin  344.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory,  which  we  have  just 
tion*  Se  8*iDt^nia™»ed,  would  merely  be  a  briefer  version  of  that  given 
B?une  aa  in  the  scction  on  '  Scepticism  with  regard  to  the  Senses,'  if 
•  Bod^^'  in  the  sentence,  which  states  its  conclusion,  for  *  the  notion 
^'  of  a  soul  and  self  and  substance '  were  written  *  the  notion  of 
a  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects.' '  To  a  reader 
who  has  not  thoroughly  entered  into  the  fusion  of  being  and 
feeling,  which  belongs  to  the  'new  way  of  ideas,'  it  may 
seem  strange  that  one  and  the  same  process  of  so-called 
confusion  has  to  account  for  such  apparently  disparate  results, 
as  the  notion  of  a  permanently  identical  self  and  that  of  the 
distinct  existence  of  body.  If  he  bears  in  mind,  however, 
that  with  Hume  the  universe  of  our  experience  is  the  same 
when  it  is  called  'the  universe  of  objects  or  of  body'  and 
when  it  is  called  the  *  universe  of  thought  or  my  impressions 
and  ideas,' ^  he  will  see  that  on  the  score  of  consistency 
Hume  is  to  be  blamed,  not  for  applying  the  same  method  to 
account  for  the  fictions  of  material  and  spiritual  identil^, 
but  for  allowing  himself,  in  his  preference  for  physical,  as 

>  8m  notd  to  §  841.  '  Above,  $|  306-810. 

•  Pj).  685-l>8«.  ♦  Above,  §  840. 
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against  theological,  pretension,  to  \^rite  as  if  the  supposition 
of  spiritual  were  reaUj  distinct  from  that  of  material  iden- 
tity, and  might  be  more  contemptuously  disposed  of.  The 
original  'mistake/  out  of  which  according  to  him  the  two 
fictitious  suppositions  arise,  is  one  and  the  same ;  and  though 
it  is  a  '  mistake  *  without  which,  as  we  hare  found  ^  from 
Hume's  own  admissions,  we  could  not  speak  even  in  singular 
propositions  of  the  most  ordinary  *  objects  of  sense '-  -this 
pen,  this  table,  tiiis  chair — it  is  yet  one  that  on  his  princi- 
ples is  logically  impossible,  since  it  consists  in  a  confusion 
between  ideas  that  we  cannot  hare.  Of  this  original  *  mis- 
take '  the  fictions  of  body  and  of  its  *  continued  and  distinct 
existence '  are  but  altered  expressions.  They  represent  in 
truth  the  same  logical  category  of  substance  and  relation. 
And  of  the  Self  according  to  Locke's  notion  of  it*  (which  was 
the  only  one  that  Hume  had  in  view),  as  a  '  thinking  thing ' 
within  each  man  among  a  multitude  of  other  thinking  things, 
the  same  would  have  to  be  said.  But  in  order  to  account 
for  the  '  mistake,'  of  which  the  suppositions  of  thinking  and 
material  substance  are  the  correlative  expressions,  and  which 
it  is  iHie  net  result  of  Hume's  speculation  to  exhibit  at  once 
as  necessary  and  as  impossible,  we  have  found  another  notion 
of  the  self  forced  upon  us — not  as  a  double  of  body,  but  as 
the  source  of  that '  fiuniliar  theory '  which  body  in  truth  is, 
and  without  which  there  would  be  no  universe  of  objects, 
whether  '  bodies '  or  *  impressions  and  ideas,'  at  all. 

845.  Thus  the  more   strongly  Hume  insists    that  'the  Possibility 
identity  which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man  is  only  a  flctlSous 
fictitious  one,''  the  more  completely  does  his  doctrine  refdte  ideas  im- 
itself.     If  he  had  really  succeeded  in  reducing  those  'in-  ^||Jn'^^' 
vented '  relations,  which  Locke  had  implicitly  recognised  as  Hume's 
the  framework  of  the  universe,  to  what  he  calls  *  natural '  ^^^trine. 
ones — ^to  mere  sequences  of  feeling — the  case  would  have  been 
different.    With  the  disappearance  of  the  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  system  of  related  elements,  the  necessity  of  a 
thinking  subject,  without  whose  presence  to  feelings  they 
could  not  become  such  elements,  would  have  disappeared 
likewise.   But  he  cannot  so  reduce  them.   In  all  his  attempts 
to  do  so  we  find  that  the  relation,  which  has  to  be  explained 
avray,  is  pre-supposed  under  some  other  expression,  and  that 

>  AboT»,  §§  808  &  804.  *  Abore,  §f  120-132.  •  P.  640. 
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it  is  *  fictitiouB '  not  in  the  sense  which  Hume's  theory  re- 
quires— ^the  sense,  namely,  that  there  is  no  snch  thing  either 
really  or  in  imagination,  either  as  impression  or  idea — bnt 
in  the  sense  that  it  wonld  not  exist  if  we  did  not  think  about 
our  feelings.  Thus,  whereas  identity  ought  for  Hume's 
purpose  to  be  either  a  '  natural  relation,*  or  a  propensity 
arising  from  such  relation,  or  nothing,  we  find  that  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  though  neither  natural  relation  nor  pro- 
pensity, it  yet  exists  both  as  idea  and  as  reality.  He  saves 
appearances  indeed  by  saying*  that  natural  relations  of  ideas 
^produce  it,'  but  they  do  so,  according  to  his  detailed 
account  of  the  matter,  in  the  sense  that,  the  idea  of  an 
identical  object  being  given,  we  mistake  our  successive 
and  resembling  feelings  for  such  an  object  In  other  words, 
the  existence  of  numerically  identical  things  is  a  *  fiction,* 
not  as  if  there  were  no  such  things,  but  because  it  implies 
a  certain  operation  of  thought  upon  our  feelmgs,  a  certain 
interpretation  of  impressions  under  direction  of  an  idea  not 
derived  from  impressions.  By  a  like  equivocal  use  of  ^  fiction  * 
Hjume  covers  the  admission  of  real  identity  in  its  more  com- 
plex forms — the  identity  of  a  mass,  whose  parts  undergo 
peirpetual  change  of  distribution;  of  a  body  whose  form 
survives  not  merely  ihe  redistribution  of  its  materials,  but 
the  substitution  of  others;  of  animals  and  vegetable,  in 
which  nothing  but  the  ^common  end*  of  the  changing 
members  remains  the  same.  The  reality  of  such  identity  of 
mass,  of  form,  of  organism,  he  quietly  takes  for  granted.* 
He  calls  it  *  fictitious  *  indeed,  but  only  either  in  the  sense 
above  given  or  in  the  sense  that  it  is  mistaken  for  mere  nu- 
merical identity. 

346.  After  he  has  thus  admitted,  as  constituents  of  the 
*  universe  of  objects,*  a  whole  hierarchy  of  ideas  of  which 
the  simplest  must  vanish  before  the  demand  to  ^  point  out 
the  impression  from  which  it  is  derived,*  we  are  the  less 
surprised  to  find  him  pronouncing  in  conclusion  *  that  the 
true  idea  of  the  human  mind  is  to  consider  it  as  a  system 
of  di£Perent  perceptions  or  difTerent  existences,  which  are 
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linked  together  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  mn- 
taallj  produce,  destroy,  influence  and  modify  each  other/  ^ 
A  better  definition  than  this,  as  a  defimtion  of  nahire,  or  one 
more  charged  with  '  fictions  of  thought,'  could  scarcely  be 
desired.  If  the  idea  of  such  a  system  is  a  true  idea  at  all, 
which  we  are  only  wrong  in  confusing  with  mere  numerical 
identity,  we  need  be  ihe  less  concerned  that  it  should  be 
adduced  as  the  true  idea  not  of  nature  but  of  the  *  human 
mind.'  Having  learnt,  through  the  discipline  which  Hume 
himself  furnishes,  that  the  recognition  of  a  system  of  nature 
logically  carries  with  it  that  of  a  self-conscious  subject,  in 
relation  to  which  alone  'different  perceptions'  become  a 
sjrstem  of  nature,  we  know  that  we  cannot  naturalise  the 
*  human  mind '  without  presupposing  that  which  is  neither 
nature  nor  natural,  though  apart  from  it  nature  would  not  be 
— that  of  which  the  designation  as  '  mind,'  as  <  human,'  as 
'  personal,'  is  of  secondary  importance,  but  which  is  eternal, 
self-determined,  and  thinks. 
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Nothing  is  more  nsual  and  more  natural  for  those,  who  intro- 
pretend  to  discover  anything  new  to  the  world  in  philosophy  P^^^^ 
and  the  sciences,  than  to  insinuate  the  praises  of  their  own 
systems,  by  decrying  all  those,  which  have  been  advanced 
before  them.  And  indeed  were  they  content  with  lamenting 
that  ignorance,  which  we  still  lie  under  in  the  most  important 
questions,  that  can  come  before  the  tribunal  of  human 
reason,  there  are  few,  who  have  an  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences,  that  would  not  readUy  agree  with  them.  Tis  easy  . 
for  one  of  judgment  and  learning,  to  perceive  the  weak 
foundation  even  of  those  systems,  which  have  obtained  the 
greatest  credit,  and  have  carried  their  pretensions  highest  to 
accurate  and  profound  reasoning.  Principles  taken  upon 
trust,  consequences  lamely  deduced  from  them,  want  of 
coherence  in  the  parts,  and  of  evidence  in  the  whole,  these 
are  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  systems  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophers,  and  seem  to  have  drawn  disgrace  upon 
philosophy  itself. 

Nor  is  there  requir'd  such  profound  knowledge  to  discover 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  the  sciences,  but  even  the 
rabble  without  doors  may  judge  from  the  noise  and  clamour, 
which  they  hear,  that  all  goes  not  well  within.  There  is 
noching  which  is  not  the  subject  of  debate,  and  in  which 
men  of  learning  are  not  of  contrary  opinions.     The  most 
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KTO>  trivial  question  escapes  not  our  controversy,  and  in  the  most 
% — , — '  momentous  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  certain  decision. 
Disputes  are  multiplied,  as  if  every  thing  was  uncertain ;  and 
these  disputes  are  managed  with  the  greatest  warmth,  as  if 
every  thing  was  certain.  Amidst  all  this  bustle  'tis  not 
reason,  which  carries  the  prize,  but  eloquence ;  and  no  man 
needs  ever  despair  of  gaining  proselytes  to  the  most  extra- 
vagant hypothesis,  who  has  art  enough  to  represent  it  in  any 
&vourable  colours.  The  victory  is  not  gained  by  the  men  at 
arms,  who  manage  the  pike  and  the  sword;  but  by  the 
trumpeters,  drummers,  and  musicians  of  the  army. 

From  hence  in  my  opinion  arises  that  common  prejudice 
against  metaphysical  reasonings  of  all  kinds,  even  amongst 
those,  who  profess  themselves  scholars,  and  have  a  just  value 
for  every  other  part  of  literature.  By  metaphysical  reason- 
ings, they  do  not  understand  those  on  any  particular  branch 
of  science,  but  every  kind  of  argument,  which  is  any  way 
abstruse,  and  requires  some  attention  to  be  comprehended. 
We  have  so  often  lost  our  labour  in  such  researches,  that 
we  commonly  reject  them  without  hesitation,  and  resolve,  if 
we  must  for  ever  be  a  prey  to  errors  and  delusions,  that  they 
shall  at  least  be  natural  and  entertaining.  And  indeed 
nothing  but  the  most  determined  scepticism,  along  with  a 
great  degree  of  indolence,  can  justify  this  aversion  to 
metaphysics.  For  if  truth  be  at  all  within  the  reach  of 
human  capacity,  'tis  certain  it  must  lie  very  deep  and 
abstruse;  and  to  hope  we  shall  arrive  at  it  without 
pains,  while  the  greatest  geniuses  have  failed  with  the 
utmost  pains,  must  certainly  be  esteemed  sufficiently  vain 
and  presumptuous.  I  pretend  to  no  such  advantage  in  the 
philosophy  I  am  going  to  unfold,  and  would  esteem  it  a 
strong  presumption  against  it,  were  it  so  very  easy  and 
obvious. 

'Tis  evident,  that  all  the  sciences  have  a  relation,  greater 
or  less,  to  human  nature;  and  that  however  wide  any  of 
them  may  seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  return  back  by  one 
passage  or  another.  Even  MathematicSf  Natural  Philosophy j 
amd  Natural  Bdigion^  are  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the 
science  of  Man  ;  since  they  lie  under  the  cognizance  of  men, 
and  are  judged  of  by  their  powers  and  faculties.  *Tis  im- 
possible to  tell  what  changes  and  improvements  we  might 
make  in  these  sciences  were  we  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  extent  and  force  of  human  understanding,  and  cou*d  JL^I^^^ 
explain  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  employ,  and  of  the  opera-  *> — , — ' 
tions  we  perform  in  our  reasonings.  And  these  improvements 
are  the  more  to  be  hoped  for  in  natural  religion,  as  it  is  not 
content  with  instructing  us  in  the  nature  of  superior  powers, 
but  carries  its  views  farther,  to  their  disposition  towards  us, 
and  our  duties  towards  them;  and  consequently  we  ourselves 
are  not  only  the  beings,  that  reason,  but  also  one  of  the  ob- 
jects, concerning  which  we  reason. 

If  therefore  the  sciences  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Natural  Eeligion,  have  such  a  dependence  on  the 
knowledge  of  man,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  other 
sciences,  whose  connexion  with  human  nature  is  more  close 
and  intimate  P  The  sole  end  of  logic  is  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples and  operations  of  our  reasoning  faculty,  and  the 
nature  of  our  ideas :  morals  and  criticism  regard  our  tastes 
and  sentiments:  and  politics  consider  men  as  united  in 
society,  and  dependent  on  each  other.  In  these  four  sciences 
of  LogiCy  Moralsy  Criticismy  wnd  PoliUcSy  is  comprehended 
almost  everything,  which  it  can  any  way  import  us  to  be 
acquainted  with,  or  which  can  tend  either  to  the  improve- 
ment or  ornament  of  the  human  mind. 

Here  then  is  the  only  expedient,  from  which  we  can  hope 
for  success  in  our  philosophical  researches,  to  leave  the 
tedious  lingering  method,  which  we  have  hitherto  followed, 
and  instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a  castle  or  village  on 
the  frontier,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  capital  or  center  of 
these  sciences,  to  human  nature  itself;  which  being  once 
masters  of,  we  may  every  where  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory* 
From  this  station  we  may  extend  our  conquests  over  all 
those  sciences,  which  more  intimately  concern  human  life, 
and  may  afterwards  proceed  at  leisure  to  discover  more  fully 
those,  which  are  the  objects  of  pure  curiosity.  There  is  no 
question  of  importance,  whose  decision  is  not  compriz'd  in 
the  science  of  man ;  and  there  is  none,  which  can  be  decided 
with  any  certainty,  before  we  become  acquainted  with  that 
science.  In  pretending,  therefore,  to  explain  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  we  in  effect  propose  a  compleat  system 
of  the  sciences,  built  on  a  foundation  almost  entirely  new, 
and  the  only  one  upon  which  they  can  stand  with  any 
security. 

And  as  the  science  of  man  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
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INTRO-  the  other  sciences,  so  the  only  solid  foundation  we  can  giye 
^ , — '  to  this  science  itself  must  be  laid  on  experience  and  observa- 
tion, 'Tis  no  astonishing  reflection  to  consider,  that  the 
application  of  experimental  philosophy  to  moral  subjects 
should  come  after  that  to  natural  at  the  distance  of  above  a 
whole  century ;  since  we  find  in  fact,  that  there  was  about 
the  same  interval  betwixt  the  origins  of  these  sciences; 
and  that  reckoning  from  Thales  to  Sogbates,  the  space  of 
time  is  nearly  equal  to  that  betwixt  my  Lord  Bacon  and 
some  late  philosophers  in  'EfrvgUmi^  who  have  begun  to  put 
the  science  of  man  on  a  new  footing,  and  have  engaged  the 
attention,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  So  true 
it  is,  that  however  other  nations  may  rival  us  in  poetry,  and 
excel  us  in  some  other  agreeable  arts,  the  improvements  in 
reason  and  philosophy  can  only  be  owing  to  a  land  of  tolera- 
tion and  of  liberty. 

Nor  ought  we  to  think,  that  this  latter  improvement  in  the 
science  of  man  will  do  less  honour  to  our  native  country  than 
the  former  in  natural  philosophy,  but  ought  rather  to 
esteem  it  a  greater  glory,  upon  account  of  the  greater  import- 
ance of  that  science,  as  well  as  the  necessity  it  lay  under  of  such 
I  a  reformation.  For  to  me  it  seems  evident,  that  the  essence 
'  of  the  mind  being  equally  unknown  to  us  with  that  of  ex- 
ternal bodies,  it  must  be  equally  impossible  to  form  any 
notion  of  its  powers  and  qualities  otherwise  than  from  careftQ 
and  exact  experiments,  and  the  observation  of  those  particu- 
lar effects,  which  result  from  its  different  circumstances  and 
situations.  And  tho'  we  must  endeavour  to  render  all  our 
/  principles  as  universal  as  possible,  by  tracing  up  our  experi- 
ments to  the  utmost,  and  explaining  all  effects  from  the 
simplest  and  fewest  causes,  'tis  still  certain  we  cannot  go 
beyond  experience ;  and  any  hypothesis,  that  pretends  to 
discover  the  ultimate  original  qualities  of  human  nature, 
ought  at  first  to  be  rejected  as  presumptuous  and  chimerical. 
I  do  not  think  a  philosopher,  who  would  apply  himself  so 
earnestly  to  the  explaining  the  ultimate  principles  of  the 
soul,  would  show  himself  a  great  master  in  that  very  science 
of  human  nature,  which  he  pretends  to  explain,  or  very 
knowing  in  what  is  naturally  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of 
man.     For  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  despair  has 

*  Mr.  Locke^  my  Lord    Shufitbury^  Br.  Mandeville,   Mr.   Hutchinson,  Dr. 
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almost  the  same  effect  upon  ns  witli  enioyment,  and  that  we  intro- 
are  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  .  ,  y; 
any  desire,  than  the  desire  itself  vanishes.  When  we  see,  that 
we  have  arrived  at  the  utmost  extent  of  human  reason,  we  sit 
down  contented,  tho'  we  be  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  main  of 
our  ignorance,  and  perceive  that  we  can  give  no  reason  for 
our  most  general  and  most  refined  principles,  beside  our 
experience  of  their  reality  5  which  is  the  reason  of  the  mere 
vulgar,  and  what  it  required  no  study  at  first  to  have  dis- 
covered for  the  most  particular  and  most  extraordinary  phae- 
nomenon.  And  as  this  impossibility  of  making  any  farther 
progress  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader,  so  the  writer  may  de- 
rive a  more  delicate  satisfaction  from  the  free  confession  of  his 
ignorance,  and  from  his  prudence  in  avoiding  that  error,  into 
which  so  many  have  fallen,  of  imposing  their  conjectures  and 
hypotheses  on  the  world  for  the  most  certain  principles. 
When  this  mutual  contentment  and  satis&ction  can  be  ob- 
tained betwixt  the  master  and  scholar,  I  know  not  what 
more  we  can  require  of  our  philosophy. 

But  if  this  impossibility  of  explaining  ultimate  principles 
should  be  esteemed  a  defect  in  the  science  of  man,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  'tis  a  defect  common  to  it  with  all  the 
sciences,  and  aU  the  arts,  in  which  we  can  employ  ourselves, 
whether  they  be  such  as  are  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  or  practised  in  the  shops  of  the  meanest 
artizans.  None  of  them  can  go  beyond  experience,  or  estab- 
lish any  principles  which  are  not  founded  on  that  authority.  . 
Moral  philosophy  has,  indeed,  this  peculiar  disadvantage, 
which  is  not  found  in  natural,  that  in  collecting  its  experi- 
ments, it  cannot  make  them  purposely,  with  premeditation, 
and  after  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  itself  concerning  every 
particular  difficulty  which  may  arise.  When  lam  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  effects  of  one  body  upon  another  in  any  situation, 
I  need  only  put  them  in  that  situation,  and  observe  what 
results  from  it.  But  should  I  endeavour  to  clear  up  after 
the  same  manner  any  doubt  in  moral  philosophy,  by  placing 
myself  in  the  same  case  with  that  which  I  consider,  'tis 
evident  this  reflection  and  premeditation  would  so  disturb 
the  operation  of  my  natural  principles,  as  must  render  it 
impossible  to  form  any  just  conclusion  from  the  phaenomenon. 
We  must  therefore  glean  up  our  experiments  in  this  science  I 
from  a  cautious  observation  of  human  life,  and  take  them  as 
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raroo-  they  appear  in  the  commoii  course  of  the  world,  by  men's 
^»  ,  ■■^  behaviour  in  company,  in  afifairs,  and  in  their  pleasures. 
Where  experiments  of  this  kind  are  judiciously  collected  and 
compared,  we  may  hope  to  establish  on  them  a  science  which 
will  not  be  inferior  in  certainty,  and  wiU  be  much  superior 
in  utility  to  any  other  of  human  comprehension. 
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PART  I. 


OP  IDEAS,  THEIR  ORIGIN,   COMPOSITION,   CONNEXION, 
ABSTRACTION,   ETC. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Origin  of  (mr  Ideas. 

All  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  themselves     ^SECT. 
into  two  distinct  kinds,  which  I  shall  call  Impressions  and  >- 


Ideas.  The  diflference  betwixt  these  consists  in  the  degrees  Of  the 
of  force  and  liveliness,  with  which  they  strike  upon  the  mind,  ^^^^J^ 
and  make  their  way  into  onr  thought  or  consciousness. 
Those  perceptions,  which  enter  with  most  force  and  violence, 
we  may  name  impressions  ;  and  ander  this  name  I  compre- 
hend all  our  sensations,  passions  and  emotions,  as  they  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the  soul.  By  ideas  I  mean  the  faint 
images  of  these  in  thinking  and  reasoning ;'  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, are  aU  the  perceptions  excited  by  the  present  dis- 
course, excepting  only  those  which  arise  from  the  sight  and 
touch,  and  excepting  the  immediate  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
it  may  occasion.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to 
employ  many  words  in  explaining  this  distinction.  Every 
one  of  himself  will  readily  perceive  ihe  difference  betvrixt 
feeling  and  thinking.  The  common  degrees  of  these  are 
easily  distinguished ;  tho'  it  is  not  impossible  but  in  par- 
ticular instances  they  may  very  nearly  approach  to  each 
other.  Thus  in  sleep,  in  a  fever,  in  madness,  or  in  any  very 
violent  emotions  of  soul,  our  ideas  may  approach  to  our 
impressions :  As  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  our  impressions  are  so  faint  and  low,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
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PART     tingoisli  them  from  our  ideas.     But  notwithstanding  this 
^        near  resemblance  in  a  few  instances,  they  are  in  general  so 


Of  ideas,  'V'eiy  different,  that  no-one  can  make  a  scruple  to  rank  them 
^f^,  under  distinct  heads,  and  assign  to  each  a  peculiar  name  to 

TOi^iri-     niark  the  difference.* 

tion,  con-  There  is  another  division  of  our  perceptions,  which  it  will 
vtea^on,  *  ^  Convenient  to  observe,  and  which  extends  itself  both  to 
ice.  our  impressions  and  ideas.    This  division  is  into  Simple  and 

Complex.  Simple  perceptions  or  impressions  and  ideas 
are  such  as  admit  of  no  distinction  nor  separation.  The 
complex  are  the  contrary  to  these,  and  may  be  distinguished 
into  parts.  Tho'  a  particular  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  are 
qualities  aU  united  together  in  this  apple,  'tis  easy  to  per- 
ceive they  are  not  the  same,  but  are  at  least  distinguishable 
from  each  other. 

Having  by  these  divisions  given  an  order  and  arrange- 
ment to  our  objects,  we  may  now  apply  ourselves  to  con- 
sider with  the  more  accuracy  their  qualities  and  relations. 
The  first  circumstance,  that  strikes  my  eye,  is  the  great 
resemblance  betwixt  our  impressions  and  ideas  in  every 
other  particular,  except  their  degree  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  one  seem  to  be  in  a  manner  the  reflexion  of  the  other ; 
so  that  all  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  double,  and  ap- 
pear both  as  impressions  and  ideas.  When  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  think  of  my  chamber,  the  ideas  I  form  are  exact  re- 
presentations of  the  impressions  I  felt;  nor  is  there  any  cir- 
cumstance of  the  one,  which  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  other. 
In  running  over  my  other  perceptions,  I  find  still  the  same 
resemblance  and  representation.  Ideas  and  impressions  ap- 
pear always  to  correspond  to  each  other.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  me  remarkable,  and  engages  my  attention  for  a 
moment. 

Upon  a  more  accurate  survey  I  find  I  have  been  carried 
away  too  far  by  the  first  appearance,  and  that  I  must  make 
use  of  the  distinction  of  perceptions  into  simple  and  complex, 
to  limit  this  general  decision,  that  all  ov/r  ideas  and  impres^ 

>  I  here  make  use  of  these  termSi  pression  I  would  not  be  understood  to 

impression  and  idea,  in  a  sense  different  express  the  manner,  in  which  our  lirelj 

from  what  is  usual,  and  1  hope  this  perceptions  are  produced  in  the  soul, 

liberty  will  be  allowed  me.    Perhaps  I  but  merely  the  perceptions  themselves ; 

rather  restore  the  word,  idea,  to  its  ori-  for  which  there  is  no  particular  name 

ginal  sense,  from  which  Mr.  Locke  bad  either  in  the  English  or  any  other  Ian- 

perrerted  it,  in  making  it  stand  for  all  guage,  that  I  know  ol 
our  perceptions.    By  the  term  of  im- 
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siona  cure  resembling.     I  observe,  that  many  of  our  complex      SECT. 
ideas  nover  had  impressions,  that  corresponded  to  them,  and  ._    ^     ^ 
that  many  of  our  complex  impressions  never  are  exactly  ofthe 
copied  in  ideas.     I  can  imagine  to  myself  snch  a  city  as  the  o^gin  of 
Neiv  Jerusalem,  whose  pavement  is  gold  and  walls  are  rubies, 
tho*  I  never  saw  any  snch.     I  have  seen  Paris;  but  shall  I 
affirm  I  can  form  such  an  idea  of  that  city,  as  will  perfectly 
represent  all  its  streets  and  houses  in  their  real  and  just 
proportions  P 

I  perceive,  therefore,  that  tho'  there  is  in  general  a 
great  resemblance  betwixt  our  complex  impressions  and 
ideas,  yet  the  rule  is  not  universally  true,  that  they  are 
exact  copies  of  each  other.  We  may  next  consider  how 
the  case  stands  with  our  simple  perceptions.  After  the 
most  accurate  examination,  of  which  I  am  capable,  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  rule  here  holds  without  any 
exception,  and  that  every  simple  idea  has  a  simple  impres- 
sion, which  resembles  it,  and  every  simple  impression  a 
correspondent  idea.  That  idea  of  red,  which  we  form 
in  the  dark,  and  that  impression  which  strikes  our  eyes  in 
sun-shine,  differ  only  in  degree,  not  in  nature.  That  the 
case  is  the  same  with  all  our  simple  impressions  and  ideas, 
'tis  impossible  to  prove  by  a  particular  enumeration  of 
them.  Every  one  may  satisfy  himself  in  this  point  by 
running  over  as  many  as  he  pleases.  But  if  any  one  should 
deny  this  universal  resemblance,  I  know  no  way  of  con- 
vincing him,  but  by  desiring  him  to  shew  a  simple  impres- 
sion, that  has  not  a  correspondent  idea,  or  a  simple  idea, 
that  has  not  a  correspondent  impression.  If  he  does  not 
answer  this  challenge,  as  'tis  certain  he  cannot,  we  may 
from  his  silence  and  oiur  own  observation  establish  our 
conclusion. 

Thus  we  find,  that  all  simple  ideas  and  impressions 
resemble  each  other ;  and  as  the  complex  are  formed  from 
them,  we  may  affirm  in  general,  that  these  two  species 
of  perception  are  exactly  correspondent.  Having  discovered 
this  relation,  which  requires  no  farther  examination,  I  am 
curious  to  find  some  other  of  their  qualities.  Let  us 
consider  how  they  stand  with  regard  to  their  existence,  and 
which  of  the  impressions  and  ideas  are  causes,  and  which 
effects. 

The  full  examination  of  this  question  is  the  subject  of  the 
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PART     present  treatise ;  and  therefore  we  shall  here  content  our- 
^'        selves  with  establishing  one   general  proposition,  That  all 


Of  ideas,  OUT  simple  ideas  in  their  first  appearcmce  a/re  derived  from 
OT?rin  simple  impreesums,  which  ore  carrespondefat  to  them,  and  which 
composi-      they  easactly  represents 

DMi'on^ab-  ^^  seeKng  for  phsenomena  to  prove  this  proposition,  T 
Btraction,  find  Only  thoso  of  two  kinds ;  but  in  each  kind  the 
^^  phsenomena  are  obvions,  numerous,  and  conclusive.     I  first 

make  myself  certain,  by  a  new  review,  of  what  I  have 
ahready  asserted,  that  every  simple  impression  is  attended 
with  a  correspondent  idea,  and  every  simple  idea  with  a 
correspondent  impression.  From  this  constant  conjuncti«n 
of  resembling  perceptions  I  immediately  conclude,  that 
there  is  a  greafc  connexion  betwixt  our  correspondent  im- 
pressions and  ideas,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  one  has 
a  considerable  influence  upon  that  of  the  other.  Such  a 
constant  conjunction,  in  such  an  infinite  number  of 
instances,  can  never  arise  fix>m  chance ;  but  clearly  proves 
a  dependence  of  the  impressions  on  the  ideas,  or  of  the 
ideas  on  the  impressions.  That  I  may  know  on  which  side 
this  dependence  lies,  I  consider  the  order  of  their  first 
appearance  ;  and  find  by  constant  exi>erience,  that  the  simple 
impressions  always  take  the  precedence  of  their  correspon- 
dent ideas,  but  never  appear  in  the  contrary  order.  To 
give  a  child  an  idea  of  scarlet  or  orange,  of  sweet  or  bitter, 
I  present  the  objects,  or  in  other  words,  convey  to  him  these 
impressions;  but  proceed  not  so  absurdly,  as  to  endeavour 
to  produce  the  impressions  by  exciting  the  ideas.  Our  ideas 
upon  their  appearance  produce  not  their  correspondent 
impressions,  nor  do  we  perceive  any  colour,  or  feel  any 
sensation  merely  upon  thinking  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find,  Uiat  any  impression  either  of  the  mind  or 
body  is  constantly  followed  by  an  idea,  which  resembles  it, 
and  is  only  diflFerent  in  the  degrees  of  force  and  liveliness. 
The  constant  conjunction  of  our  resembling  perceptions,  is 
a  convincing  proof,  that  the  one  are  the  causes  of  the  other; 
and  this  priority  of  the  impressions  is  an  equal  proof,  that 
our  impressions  are  the  causes  of  our  ideas,  not  our  ideas 
of  our  impressions. 

To  confirm  this  I  consider  another  plain  and  convincing 
phflenomenon  j  which  is,  that  where-ever  by  any  accident  the 

'  Introd. :  paragraphs  105-107. 
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faculties,  which  give  rise  to  any  impressions,  are  obstructed     SECT* 

in  their  operations,  as  when  one  is  born  blind  or  deaf;  not  « ,1— -^ 

only  the  impressions  are  lost,  but  also  their  correspondent  ^*^®  . 
ideas;  so  that  there  never  appear  in  the  mind  the  least  J^ideaa. 
traces  of  either  of  them.  Nor  is  this  only  true,  where  the 
organs  of  sensation  are  entirely  destroyed,  but  likewise 
where  they  have  never  been  put  in  action  to  produce  a 
particular  impression.  We  cannot  form  to  ourselves  a  just 
idea  of  the  taste  of  a  pine  apple,  without  having  actimlly 
tasted  it* 

There  is  however  one  contradictory  phsenomenon,  which 
may  prove,  that  'tis  not  absolutely  impossible  for  ideas  to 
go  before  their  correspondent  impressions.  I  believe  it 
will  readily  be  allowed  that  the  several  distinct  ideas  of 
colours,  which  enter  by  the  eyes,  or  those  of  sounds,  which 
are  convey'd  by  the  hearing,  are  really  different  from  each 
other,  tho'  at  the  same  time  resembling.  Now  if  this 
be  true  of  different  colours,  it  must  be  no  less  so  of  the 
different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  that  each  of  them 
produces  a  distinct  idea,  independent  of  the  rest.  For  if 
this  should  be  deny'd,  *tis  possible,  by  the  continual  grada- 
tion of  shades,  to  run  a  colour  insensibly  into  what  is  most 
remote  from  it ;  and  if  you  will  not  allow  any  of  the  means 
to  be  different,  you  cannot  without  absurdity  deny  the 
extremes  to  be  the  same.  Suppose  therefore  a  person  to 
have  enjoyed  his  sight  for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  colours  of  all  kinds,  excepting 
one  particular  shade  of  blue,  for  instance,  which  it  never 
has  been  his  fortune  to  meet  with.  Let  all  the  different 
shades  of  that  colour,  except  that  single  one,  be  plac'd 
before  him,  descending  gradually  from  the  deepest  to  the 
lightest;  'tis  plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank,  where  that 
shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible,  that  there  is  a  greater 
distance  in  that  place  betwixt  the  contiguous  colours,  than 
in  any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whether  'tis  possible  for  him, 
from  his  own  imagination,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and 
raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of  that  particular  shade,  tho' 
it  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses  P  I  believe 
ihere  are  few  but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this 
may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always 
derived  from  the  correspondent  impressions;  tho'  the 
instance  is  so  particular  and  singular,  that  'tis  scarce  worth 
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PART     our  observing,  and  does  not  merit  that  for  it  alone  we  should 
^'        alter  our  general  maxim. 


Of  ideas,  But,  besides  this  exception,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark 
their  on  this  head,  that  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  impres- 

oOT^i-  ^io^^  to  ideas  must  be  understood  with  anothA  limitation, 
tion,  con-  viz.  that  as  our  ideas  are  images  of  our  impressions,  so  we 
stoaction, "  ^^^  ^^"^  secondary  ideas,  which  are  images  of  the  primary ; 
&e.  as  appears  from  this  very  reasom'ng  concerning  them.     This 

is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  exception  to  the  rule  so  much 
as  an  explanation  of  it.  Ideas  produce  the  images  of  them- 
selves in  new  ideas ;  but  as  the  first  ideas  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  impressions,  it  still  remains  true,  that  all 
our  simple  ideas  proceed  eiiher  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  their  correspondent  impressions. 

This  then  is  the  first  principle  I  establish  in  the  science 
of  human  nature ;  nor  ought  we  to  despise  it  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  its  appearance.  For  'tis  remarkable,  that  the 
present  question  concerning  the  precedency  of  our  impres- 
sions or  ideas,  is  the  same  with  what  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  other  terms,  when  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  there  be  any  in/nate  idecLs,  or  whether  all  ideas  be 
derived  from  sensation  and  reflexion.  We  may  observe,  that 
in  order  to  prove  the  ideas  of  extension  and  colour  not  to  be 
innate,  philosophers  do  nothing  but  shew  that  they  are 
conveyed  by  our  senses.  To  prove  the  ideas  of  passion  and 
desire  not  to  be  innate,  they  observe  that  we  have  a  pre- 
ceding experience  of  these  emotions  in  ourselves.  Now  if 
we  carefuUy  examine  these  arguments,  we  shall  find  that 
they  prove  nothing  but  that  ideas  are  preceded  by  other 
more  lively  perceptions,  from  which  they  are  derived,  and 
which  they  represent.  - 1  hope  this  clear  stating  of  the 
question  will  remove  all  disputes  concerning  it,  and  will 
render  this  principle  of  more  use  in  our  reasonings,  than  it 
seems  hitherto  to  have  been. 

Sect.  II. — Division  of  the  SvhjecL 

Since  it  appears,  that  our  simple  impressions  are  prior  to 
their  correspondent  ideas,  and  that  the  exceptions  are  very 
rare,  method  seems  to  require  we  should  examine  our  im- 
pressions, before  we  consider  our  ideas.  Impressions  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  those  of  Sensation  and  those  of 
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Seflexion.    The  first  kind  arises  in  the  soul  originaUy^from      SECT, 
unknown  causes.     The  second  is  derived  inji  great  naeasnre   ^_  ^^'  _^ 
from  our  ideas,  and  that  in  the  following  order.     An  im-  pivisionof 

•pression  first  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  makes  us  perceive  ^^  ^^^ 
heat  or  cold  thirst  or  hunger,  pleasure  or  pain  of  some  kind  ^^ 
or  other.  Of  this  impression  there  is  a  copy  taken  by  the 
mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression  ceases ;  and  this 
we  call  an  idea.  This  idea  of  pleasure  or  pain,  when  it 
returns  upon  the  soul,  produces  the  new  impressions  of 
desire  and  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  which  may  properly  be 
called  impressions  of  reflexion,  because  derived  from  it. 
These  again  are  copied  by  the  memory  and  imaginatioii, 
and  become  ideas ;  which  perhaps  in  their  turn  give  rise  to 
other  impressions  and  ideas.  So  that  the  impressions  of 
reflexion  are  only  antecedent  to  their  correspondent  ideas ; 
but  posterior  to  those  of  sensation,  and  deriv'd  from  them. 

jJIhe  examination  of  our  sensations  belong  more  to 
anatomists  and  natural  philosophers  than  to  moral;  and 
therefore  shall  not  at  present  be  enter'd  upon.  And  as  the 
impressions  of  reflexion,  visi.  passions,  desires,  and  emo- 
tions, which  principally  deserve  our  attention,  arise  mostly 
from  ideas,  'twill  be  necessary  to  reverse  that  method, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  most  natural ;  and  in  order  to 
explain  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  human  mind,  give 
a  particular  account  of  ideas,  before  we  proceed  to  impres- 
sions. For  this  reason  I  have  here  chosen  to  begin  with 
ideas.^ 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  Ideas  of  the  Memory  and  Imagination. 

We  find  by  experience^  that  when  any  impression  has  been 
present  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its  appearance  there 
as  an  idea ;  and  this  it  may  do  after  two  different  ways : 
either  when  in  its  new  appearance  it  retains  a  considerable 
degree  of  its  first  vivacity,  and  is  somewhat  intermediate 
betwixt  an  impression  and  an  idea;  or  when  it  entirely  loses 
that  vivacity,  and  is  a  i>erfect  idea.  The  faculty,  by  which 
we  repeat  our  impressions  in  the  first  manner,  is  called  the 
Memoby,  and  the  other  the  Imagination.  'Tis  evident 
at  first  sight,  that  the  ideas  of  the  memory  are  much  more 
lively  and  strong  than  those  of  the  imagination,  and  that 

1  Introd. :  parngraph  201. 
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tlie  former  faculty  paints  its  objects  in  more  distinct  colours, 
than  any  which  are  employed  by  the  latter.  When  we  re- 
Of  ideas,  member  any  past  event,  the  idea  of  it  flows  in  upon  the  mind 
^?^^  in  a  forcible  manner ;  whereas  in  the  imagination  the  per- 

^^.  ception  is  faint  and  languid,  and  cannot  without  difficulty 
tion,  con-  1^  preserved  by  the  mind  steddy  and  uniform  for  any  con- 
straction,  siderable  time.  Here  then  is  a  sensible  difi^erence  betwixt 
&C.  one  species  of  ideas  and  another.     But  of  this  more  fully 

hereafter.' 

There  is  another  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds  of 
ideas,  which  is  no  less  evident,  namely  that  tho'  neither  the 
ideas,  of  the  memory  nor  imagination,  neither  the  lively  nor 
fjEiint  ideas  can  make  their  appearance  in  the  mind,  unless 
their  correspondent  impressions  have  gone  before  to  prepare 
the  way  for  them,  yet  the  imagination  is  not  restrained  to 
the  same  order  and  form  with  the  original  impressions ; 
while  the  memory  is  in  a  manner  ty^d  down  in  that  respect, 
without  any  power  of  variation.* 

'Tis  evident,  that  the  memory  preserves  the  original  form, 
in  which  its  objects  were  presented,  and  that  where-ever  we 
depart  from  it  in  recollecting  any  thing,  it  proceeds  from 
some  defect  or  imperfection  in  that  faculty.  An  historian 
may,  perhaps,  for  the  more  convenient  carrying  on  of  his 
narration,  relate  an  event  before  another,  to  which  it  was  in 
fact  posterior ;  but  then  he  takes  notice  of  this  disorder,  if 
he  be  exact ;  and  by  that  means  replaces  the  idea  in  its  due 
position.  *Tis  the  same  case  in  our  recollection  of  those 
places  and  persons,  with  which  we  were  formerly  acquainted. 
The  chief  exercise  of  the  memory  is  not  to  preserve  the 
simple  ideas,  but  their  order  and  position.  In  short,  this 
principle  is  supported  by  such  a  number  of  common  and 
vulgar  phsenomena,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  insisting  on  it  any  farther. 

The  same  evidence  follows  us  in  our  second  principle,  of 
the  liberty  of  the  imagination  to  i/rwnspoBe  and  chcmge  its  ideas. 
The  fables  we  meet  with  in  poems  and  romances  put  this 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Nature  there  is  totally  con- 
founded, and  nothing  mentioned  but  winged  horses,  fiery 
dragons,  and  monstrous  giants.  Nor  will  this  liberty  of  the 
fancy  appear  strange,  when  we  consider,  that  all  our  ideas  are 

*  Part  III.,  Sect.  5.  «  Introd.:  paragraph  196. 
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copy'd  from  our  impressions,*  and  that  there  are.  not  any  two      ^^^* 

impressions  which  are  perfectly  inseparable.    Not  to  mention,  , — ^1^^ 

that  this  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  division  of  ideas  Of  the 

into  simple  and  complex.     Where-ever  the  imagination  per-  j^^^^^* 

ceives  a  difference  among  ideas,  it  can  easily  produce  a  and  imagi- 

separation.  *^^«>''- 

Sect.  IV. — Of  the  Connexion  or  Association  of  Ideas. 

As  all  simple  ideas  may  be  separated  by  the  imagination, 
and  may  be  united  again  in  what  form  it  pleases,  nothing 
wou'd  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  operations  of  that 
faculty,  were  it  not  guided  by  some  universal  principles, 
which  render  it,  in  some  measure,  uniform  with  itself  in  all 
times  and  places.  Were  ideas  entirely  loose  and  unconnected, 
chance  alone  wou'd  join  them;  and  'tis  imi>ossible  the  same 
simple  ideas  should  fall  regularly  into  complex  ones  (as  they 
commonly  do)  without  some  bond  of  union  among  them, 
some  associating  quality,  by  which  one  idea  naturally  in- 
troduces another.  This  uniting  principle  among  ideas  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  inseparable  connexion;  for  that 
has  been  already  excluded  from  the  imagination :  Nor  yet 
are  we  to  conclude,  that  without  it  the  mind  cannot  join  two 
ideas ;  for  nothing  is  more  free  than  that  faculty :  but  we 
are  only  to  regard  it  as  a  gentle  force,  which  commonly 
prevails,  and  is  the  cause  why,  among  other  things,  lan- 
guages so  nearly  correspond  to  each  other;  nature  in  a 
manner  pointing  out  to  every  one  thbse  simple  ideas,  which 
are  most  proper  to  be  united  in  a  complex  one.  The  qualities, 
from  which  this  association  arises,  and  by  which  the  mind  is 
after  this  manner  convey'd  from  one  idea  to  another,  are 
three,  vis*  Besemblanoe,  CoNTiainTT  in  time  or  place, 
and  Cause  and  Effect. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  very  necessary  to  prove,  that  these 
qualities  produce  an  association  amppg  ideas,  and  upon  the 
appearance  of  one  idea  naturally  introduce  another.  'Tis 
plain,  that  in  the  course  of  our  thinking,  and  in  the  constant 
revolution  of  our  ideas,  our  imagination  runs  easily  from  one 
idea  to  any  other  that  resembles  it,  and  that  this  quality  alone 
is  to  the  fancy  a  sufficient  bond  and  association.  'Tis  like- 
wise evident,  that  as  the  senses,  in  changing  their  objects, 

>  Introd. :  paragraph  251,  with  the  passages  there  referred  to. 
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FART     are  necessitated  to  change  them  regularly,  and  take  them  as 
^        thej  lie  canttguovs  to  each  other,  the  imagination  mast  by 


Of  ideaa,     long  costom  acquire  the  same  method  of  thinking,  and  run 

^?'T  along  the  parts  of  space  and  time  in  conceiving  its  objects. 

compofii-     -^  te  the  connexion,  that  is  made  by  the  relation  of  cause 

tion,  con-    and  effect,  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  examine  it  to 

Btoadion,    *^®  bottom,  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present  insist  upon 

^^  it.   'Tis  sufficient  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  relation,  which 

produces  a  stronger  connexion  in  the  fancy,  and  makes  one 

idea  more  readily  recall  another,  than  the  relation  of  cause 

and  eflFect  betwixt  their  objects. 

That  we  may  understand  the  full  extent  of  these  relations, 
we  must  consider,  that  two  objects  are  connected  together 
in  the  imagination,  not  only  when  the  one  is  immediately 
resembling,  contiguous  to,  or  the  cause  of  the  other,  but 
also  when  there  is  interposed  betwixt  them  a  third  object, 
which  bears  to  both  of  them  any  of  these  relations.  This 
may  be  carried  on  to  a  great  length ;  tho'  at  the  same  time 
we  may  observe,  that  each  remove  considerably  weakens  the 
relation.  Cousins  in  the  fourth  degree  are  connected  by 
causationy  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  term ;  but  not  so 
closely  as  brothers,  much  less  as  child  and  parent.  In 
general  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  relations  of  blood 
depend  upon  cause  and  effect,  and  are  esteemed  near  or 
remote,  according  to  the  number  of  connecting  causes  in- 
terpos'd  betwixt  the  persons. 

Of  the  three  relations  above-mention 'd  this  of  causation  is 
the  most  extensive.  Two  objects  may  be  consider'd  as  plac'd 
in  this  relation,  as  well  when  one  is  the  cause  of  any  of  the 
actions  or  motions  of  the  other,  as  when  the  former  is  the 
cause  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  For  as  that  action  or 
motion  is  nothing  but  the  object  itself,  consider'd  in  a  certain 
light,  and  as  the  object  continues  the  same  in  all  its  different 
situations,  'tis  easy  to  imagine  how  such  an  influence  of 
objects  upon  one  another  may  connect  them  in  the  ima- 
gination. 

We  may  carry  this  farther,  and  remark,  not  only  that  two 
objects  are  connected  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
when  the  one  produces  a  motion  or  any  action  in  the  otlier, 
but  also  when  it  has  a  power  of  producing  it.  And  this  we 
may  observe  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  relations  of  int/erest 
and  duty,  by  which  men  influence  each  other  in  society,  and 
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are  plac'd  in  the  ties  of  goverumeut  and  subordination.     A      SECT, 
master  is  such-a-one  as  bj  bis  situation,  arising  either  from        ^^' 


force  or  agreement,  has  a  power  of  directing  in  eerttiin  par-  of  theoon- 
ticulars  the  actions  of  another,  whom  we  call  servant.     A  i^exionor 
judge  is  one,  who  in  all  disputed  cases  can  fix  by  his  opinion  of  ideas. 
the  possession  or  property  of  any  thing  betwixt  any  members 
of  tie  society.    When  a  person  is  possessed  of  any  power, 
there  is  no  more  required  to  conyert  it  into  action,  but  the 
exertion  of  the  will ;  and  thai  in  every  case  is  considered  as 
possible,  and  in  many  as  probable  }  especially  in  the  case  of 
authority,  where  the  obedience  of  the  subject  is  a  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  the  superior. 

These  are  therefore  the  principles  of  onion  or  cohesion 
among  our  simple  ideas,  and  in  the  imagination  supply  the 
place  of  that  inseparable  connexion,  by  which  they  are  united 
in  our  memory.  Here  is  a  kind  of  Attsaotioit,  which 
in  the  mental  world  will  be  found  to  have  as  extraordinary 
effects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  shew  itself  in  as  many  and  as 
various  forms.  Its  effects  are  every  where  conspicuons ;  but 
as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  unknown,  and  must  be 
resolv'd  into  original  qualities  of  human  nakire,  which  I 
pretend  not  to  explain.  Nothing  is  more  requisite  for  a 
true  philosopher,  than  to  restrain  the  intemperate  desire  of 
searching  into  causes,  and  having  establish'd  any  doctrine 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  rest  contented  with 
that,  when  he  sees  a  farther  examination  would  lead  him 
into  obscure  and  uncertain  speculations.  In  that  case  his 
enquiry  wou'd  be  much  better  employ'd  in  examining  the 
effects  than  the  causes  of  his  principle.' 

Amongst  the  effects  of  this  union  or  association  of  ideas, 
there  are  none  more  remarkable,  than  those  complex  ideas, 
which  are  the  common  subjects  of  our  thoughts  and  reason- 
ing, and  generally  arise  from  some  principle  of  union  among 
our  simple  ideas.  These  complex  ideas  may  be  divided  into 
BdaUopiSy  Modes,  and  Sfibsiances.  We  shall  briefly  examine 
each  of  these  in  order,  and  shall  subjoin  some  considerations 
concerning  our  general  and  pao'ticular  ideas,  before  we  leave 
the  present  subject,  which  may  be  consider'd  as  the  elements 
of  this  philosophy. 


TOL.  I. 
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PART 

L  Sect.  V. — Of  Relations. 


Of  ideas,  The  word  RELATION  is  commonlj  used  in  two  senses  con- 
orSbi  siderably  different  from  each  other.  Either  for  that  qnaliiy, 
compoisi-  bj  which  two  ideas  are  connected  together  in  the  imagina- 
nwrion*  ab-  *^^^»  ^^^  *^^  ^^®  naturally  introduces  the  other,  after  the 
•traction,  manner  above-ezplained ;  or  for  that  particular  circumstancey 
*^*  in  which,  even  upon  the  arbitrary  union  of  two  ideas  in  the 

fancy,  we  may  think  proper  to  compare  them.  In  common 
language  the  former  is  always  the  sense,  in  which  we  use 
the  word,  relation ;  and  'tis  only  in  philosophy,  that  we  ex- 
tend it  to  mean  any  particnlar  subject  of  comparison,  without 
a  connecting  principle.  Thus  distance  will  be  allowed  by 
philosophers  to  be  a  true  relation,  because  we  acquire  an  idea 
of  it  by  the  comparing  of  objects  :  But  in  a  common  way  we 
say,  that  nothing  can  he  more  distant  than  such  or  such  thhigs 
from  each  other,  nothing  can  have  less  relation  ;  as  if  distance 
and  relation  were  incompatible.^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  an  endless  task  to  enumerate 
all  those  qualities,  which  make  objects  admit  of  comparison, 
and  by  which  the  ideas  o{  philosophical  relation  are  produced. 
But  if  we  diligently  consider  them,  we  shall  find  that  without 
difficulty  they  may  be  compriz'd  under  seven  general  heads, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  all  philosophical 
relation. 

1.  The  first  is  resemblance :  And  this  is  a  relation,  without 
which  no  philosophical  relation  can  exist ;  since  no  objects 
will  admit  of  comparison,  but  what  have  some  degree  of 
resemblance.*  But  tho'  resemblance  be  necessary  to  all 
philosophical  relation,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  always  pro- 
duces a  connexion  or  association  of  ideas.  When  a  quality 
becomes  very  general,  and  is  common  to  a  great  many  in- 
dividuals, it  leads  not  the  mind  directly  to  any  one  of 
them;  but  by  presenting  at  once  too  great  a  choice,  does 
thereby  prevent  the  imagination  from  fixing  on  any  single 
object. 

2.  Identity  may  be  esteem'd  a  second  species  of  relation. 
This  relation  I  here  consider  as  apply'd  in  its  strictest  sense 
to  constant  and  unchangeable  objects ;  without  examining  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  personal  identity,  which  shall  find 

*  Sef  below,  Part  ni.  sec.  1.  sub  init.:  and  see.  6,  sub  fin. :  and  Introd. : 
paragraphs  206-210,  and  298.  *  See  Intiod.:  paragraph  288* 
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its  place  afterwards.     Of  all  relations  the  most  uniyersal      SECT 
is  that  of  identity,  being  common  to  every  being  whose  ^   ^' 


existence  has  any  duration.  Of  reu. 

3.  After  identity  the  most  uniyersal  and  comprehensive  ^°°^ 
relations  are  those  of  Space  and  Time,  which  are  the  sources 

of  an  infinite  number  of  comparisons,  such  as  cUstanty  cou' 
iigtums,  above,  heloto,  before,  after,  &c. 

4.  All  those  objects,  which  admit  of  guamUty,  or  wu/niber, 
may  be  compar'd  in  iliat  particular ;  which  is  another  very 
fertile  source  of  relation. 

5.  When  any  two  objects  possess  the  same  quality  in 
common,  the  degrees,  in  which  they  possess  it,  form  a  fifth 
species  of  relation.  Thus  of  two  objects,  which  are  both 
heavy,  the  one  may  be  either  of  greater,  or  less  weight  than 
the  other.  Two  colours,  that  are  of  the  same  kind,  may 
yet  be  of  different  shades,  and  in  that  respect  admit  of 
comparison. 

6.  The  relation  of  contrariety  may  at  first  sight  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  no  relation  of  any  hmd  can 
subsist  without  some  degree  of  resemhUmce,  But  let  us  con« 
sider,  that  no  two  ideas  are  in  themselves  contrary,  except 
those  of  existence  and  non-existence,  which  are  plainly 
resembling,  as  implying  both  of  them  an  idea  of  the  object ; 
tho'  the  latter  excludes  the  object  from  all  times  and  places, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  not  to  exist.' 

7.  All  other  objects,  such  as  fire  and  water,  heat  and 
cold,  are  only  found  to  be  contrary  firom  experience,  and 
from  the  contrariety  of  their  causes  or  effects;  which  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  a  seventh  philosophical  relation,  as 
well  as  a  natural  one.  The  resemblance  implied  in  this 
relation,  shall  be  explained  afterwards.* 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  I  should  join  differ- 
ence  to  the  other  relations.  But  that  I  consider  rather  as  a 
negation  of  relation,  than  as  anything  real  or  positive. 
Difference  is  of  two  kinds  as  opposed  either  to  identity  or 
resemblance.  The  first  is  call'd  a  difference  of  number; 
the  other  of  hind. 

*  Of.  below,  Put  m.  sec  15.  sub  '  5Sm  below,  Fart  in.  pagas  391,  41 0» 
init.,  and  Intzod.:  see.  841,  note,  400,  and  480. 
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their 
origin,  ^ 
oomposi- 
tion,  con- 
nenon,  ab- 
straction, 


Sect.  VI. — Of  Modes  and  Substcmces. 

I  wou'd  fain  ask  those  philosophers,  who  found  so  much 
of  their  reasonings  on  the  distinction  of  substance  and 
accident,  and  imagine  we  haye  clear  ideals  of  each,  whether 
the  idea  of  atihstance  be  deriv'd  fix)m  the  impressions  of  sen- 
sation or  of  reflection?  If  it  be  conveyed  to  us  by  our 
senses,  I  ask,  which  of  them;  and  after  what  manner?  If. 
it  be  perceived  by  the  eyes,  it  must  be  a  colour;  if  by  the 
ears,  a  sound ;  if  by  the  palate,  a  taste ;  and  so  of  the  other 
senses.  But  I  believe  none  will  assert,  that  substance  is 
either  a  colour,  or  sound,  or  a  taste.  The  idea  of  substance  \ 
must  therefore  be  deriv'd  from  an  impression  of  reflection,  \ 
if  it  really  exist.  But  the  impressions  of  reflection  resolve 
themselves  into  our  passions  and  emotions ;  none  of  which 
can  possibly  represent  a  substance.  We  have  therefore  no 
idea  of  substance,  distinct  from  that  of  a  collection  of  par- 
ticular qualities,  nor  have  we  any  other  meaning  when  we 
either  talk  or  reason  concerning  it.^ 

The  idea  of  a  substance  as  well  as  that  of  a  mode,  is  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  simple  ideas,  that  are  united  by  the 
imagination,  and  have  a  particular  name  assigned  them,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  recal,  either  to  ourselves  or  others, 
that  collection.  But  the  difference  betwixt  these  ideas  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  particular  qualities,  which  form  a 
substance,  are  commonly  refer'd  to  an  unknown  something^ 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  inhere;  or  granting  this 
fiction  should  not  talce  place,  are  at  least  supposed  to  be 
closely  and  inseparably  connected  by  the  relations  of  con- 
tiguity and  causation.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  whatever 
new  simple  quality  we  discover  to  have  the  same  connexion 
with  the  rest,  we  immediately  comprehend  it  among  them, 
even  the'  it  did  not  enter  into  the  first  conception  of  the 
substance.  Thus  our  idea  of  gold  may  at  first  be  a  yellow 
colour,  weight,  malleableness,  fusibility ;  but  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  its  dissolubility  in  aqua  regia^  we  join  that  to  the 
other  qualities,  and  suppose  it  to  belong  to  tiie  substance  as 
much  as  if  its  idea  had  from  the  beginning  made  a  part  of 
the  compound  one.  The  principal  of  union  being  regarded 
as  the  chief  part  of  the  complex  idea,  gives  entrance  to 


*  Introd. :  paragraph  208. 
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whatever  quality  afterwards  occurs,  and  is  equally  com-     SBCT. 

preheuded  by  it,  as  are  the  others,  which  first  presented  .^ , 

themselves. '  Of  modM 

That  this  cannot  take  place  in  modes,  is  evident  from  ^J^ 
considering  their  nature.  The  simple  ideas  of  which  modes 
are  formed,  either  represent  qualities,  which  are  not  united 
by  contiguity  and  causation,  but  are  dispersed  in  different 
subjects;  or  if  they  be  all  united  together,  the  uniting 
principle  is  not  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  complex 
idea.  The  idea  of  a  dance  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind 
of  modes;  tliat  of  beauty  of  the  second.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  why  such  complex  ideas  cannot  receive  any  new 
idea^  without  changing  the  name,  which  distinguishes  the 
mode. 

Sbot.  Vn.— 0/  Abstract  Ideas. 

A  very  material  question  has  been  started  concerning 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  whether  they  be  general  or  particular 
in  the  miruffs  conception  of  them.  A  great  philosopher*  has 
disputed  the  receive  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
asserted,  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular 
ones,  annexed  to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more 
extensive  signification,  and  makes  them  recal  upon  occasion 
other  individuals,  which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon 
this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries 
that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
I  shall  here  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  some  arguments, 
which  I  hope  wiU  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy. 

'Tis  evident,  that  in  forming  most  of  our  general  ideas,  if 
not  all  of  them,  we  abstract  from  every  particular  degree  of 
quantity  and  quality,  and  that  an  object  ceases  not  to  be  of  any 
particular  species  on  account  of  every  small  alteration  in  its 
extension,  duration  and  other  properties.  It  may  therefore 
be  thought,  that  here  is  a  plain  dilemma,  that  decides  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  those  abstract  ideas,  which  have 
afforded  so  much  speculation  to  philosophers.  The  abstract 
idea  of  a  man  represents  men  of  all  sizes  and  all  qualities ; 
which  'tis  concluded  it  cannot  do,  but  either  by  representing 

*  Introd. :  paragraph  214.  Cf.  also  Intiod.  to  this  Tolume  para- 

'  Dr.  Berkeley.  [Introd.:  to  *  Princi-      graphs  183  and  ff. — ^Ed.] 
pics  of  Human  knowledge/  sees.  18  &c. 
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PART  at  once  all  possible  sizes  and  all  possible  qualities,  or  by 
-  .  ;  representing  no  particular  one  at  all.  Now  it  having  been 
Of  ideas,  esteemed  absnrd  to  defend  the  former  proposition,  as  implying 
orifiin  ^^  infinite  capacity  in  the  mind,  it  has  been  commonly  in- 
composi-  fei^d  in  fii,vonr  of  the  latter ;  and  onr  abstract  ideas  have 
tion,  con-  been  supposed  to  represent  no  particular  degree  either  of 
Btoction, "  qiiantiiy  or  quality.  But  that  this  inference  is  erroneous, 
&c.  I  shall  endeayour  to  make  appear,  ^r«^,  by  proving,  that  His 

utterly  impossible  to  conceive  any  quantity  or  quality,  with- 
out forming  a  precise  notion  of  its  degrees :  And  secondly 
by  showing,  that  tho'  the  capacity  of  the  mind  be  not  infinite, 
yet  we  can  at  once  form  a  notion  of  all  possible  degrees  of 
quantity  and  quality,  in  such  a  manner  at  least,  as,  however 
imperfect,  may  serve  all  the  purposes  of  reflection  and  con- 
versation. 

To  begin  with  the  first  proposition,  thai  the  mind  cannot 
form  any  notion  of  quantity  or  quality  without  forming  a 
precise  notion  of  degrees  ofea^h;  we  may  prove  this  by  the  three 
following  arguments.  First,  We  have  observed,  that  whatever 
objects  are  diflFerent  are  distinguishable,  and  that  whatever 
objects  are  distinguishable  are  separable  by  the  thought 
and  imagination.'  And  we  may  here  add,  that  these  propo- 
sitions are  equally  true  in  the  inverscy  and  that  whatever  ob- 
jects are  separable  are  also  distinguishable,  and  that  whatever 
objects  are  distinguishable  are  also  different.  For  how  is  it 
possible  we  can  separate  what  is  not  distinguishable,  or  dis- 
tinguish what  is  not  different?  In  order  therefore  to  know, 
whether  abstraction  implies  a  separation,  we  need  only  con- 
sider it  in  this  view,  and  examine,  whether  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  we  abstract  from  in  our  general  ideas,  be  such 
as  are  distinguishable  and  different  from  those,  which  we 
retain  as  essential  parts  of  them.  But  'tis  evident  at  first 
sight,  that  the  precise  length  of  a  line  is  not  different  nor 
distinguishable  from  the  line  itself:  nor  the  precise  degree 
of  any  quality  from  the  quality.  These  ideas,  therefore, 
admit  no  more  of  separation  than  they  do  of  distinction  and 
difference.  They  are  consequentiy  conjoined  with  each  other 
in  the  conception ;  and  the  general  idea  of  a  line,  notwith- 
standing aU  our  abstractions  and  refinements,  has  in  its 
appearance  in  the  mind  a  precise  degree  of  quantity  and 

>  Intzod. :  pangnph  251. 
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quality ;  however  it  may  be  made  to  represent  others,  which     SECT 
have  different  degrees  of  both.  .   ^'   . 

Secondly,  'tis  confest,  that  no  object  can  appear  to  the  of abstzact 
senses ;  or  in  other  words,  that  no  impression  can  become  ^^®^- 
present  to  the  mind,  withont  being  determined  in  its  degrees 
both  of  quantity^  and  quality.  The  concision,  in  which 
impressions  are  sometimes  involved,  proceeds  only  from  their 
faintness  and  unsteadiaess,  not  from  any  capacity  in  the 
mind  to  receive  any  impression,  which  in  its  real  existence 
has  no  particular  degree  nor  proportion.  That  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  and  even  implies  the  flattest  of  all  contra- 
dictions, viz.  thafc  'tis  possible  for  the  same  thiug  both  to  be 
and  not  to  be. 

Now  since  all  ideas  are  derived  from  impressions,  and  are 
nothing  but  copies  and  representations  of  them,  whatever  is 
true  of  the  one  must  be  acknowledg'd  concerning  the  other. 
Impressions  and  ideas  differ  only  in  their  strength  and 
vivacity.  The  foregoing  conclusion  is  not  founded  on  any 
particular  degree  of  vivacity.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
affected  by  any  variation  in  that  particular.  An  idea  is  a 
weaker  impression ;'  and  as  a  strong  impression  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  determinate  quantity  and  quality,  the  case 
must  be  the  same  with  its  copy  or  representative. 

Thirdly,  'tis  a  principle  generally  received  in  philosophy 
that  everything  in  nature  is  individual,  and  that  'tis  utterly 
absurd  to  suppose  a  triangle  really  existent,  which  has  no 
precise  proportion  of  sides  and  angles.  If  this  therefore  be 
absurd  in  fact  <md  reaiityy  it  must  also  be  absurd  in  idea;  since 
nothing  of  which  we  can  form  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  is 
absurd  and  impossible.  But  to  form  the  idea  of  an  object, 
and  to  form  an  idea  simply,  is  the  same  thing ;'  the  reference 
of  the  idea  to  an  object  being  an  extraneous  denomination,  . 
of  which  in  itself  it  bears  no  mark  or  character.  Now 
as  'tis  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  an  object,  that  is  possest 
of  quantity  and  quality,  and  yet  is  possest  of  no  precise 
degree  of  either ;  it  follows  that  there  is  an  equal  impossi- 
bility of  forming  an  idea,  that  is  not  limited  and  confin'd  in 
both  these  particulars.     Abstract  ideas   are  therefore    in 

■  Bat  9ee  below,   page    620,    *An  *  Gf.  page  Z76,  and  iDtrod.:  para- 
object  may  be  said  to  be  nowhere  when  graph  195. 

its  parts  are  not  so  situated  with  respect  *  Gf.  below,  page  479,  *  Our  senses 

to  each  other  as  to  form  any  fignre  or  offer  not  their  impression  as  the  images 

quafUity,*  of  something  distinct,'  &c,  &e.  * 
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PART     themselyes  individoal,  however  they  may  become  general  in 
^'        their  representation.     The  mage  in  the  mind  is  only  that  of 


Of  ideas,  a  partictdar  object,  tho'  the  application  of  it  in  our  reasoning 
^®*f  be  the  same,  as  if  it  were  nniversal. 

oompo8i-  This  application  of  ideas  beyond  their  nature  proceeds 
tion,  con-  fi^^  ^^jp  collecting  all  their  possible  degrees  of  quantity  and 
straction,  quality  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  as  may  serve  the  pur- 
^-  poses  of  life,  which  is  the  second  proposition  I  proposed  to 

explain.  When  we  have  found  a  resemblance^  among 
several  objects,'  that  often  occur  to  us,  we  apply  the  same 
name  to  all  of  them,  whatever  di£ferences  we  may  observe 
in  the  degrees  of  their  quantity  and  quality,  and  whatever 
other  differences  may  appear  among  them.  After  we  have 
acquired  a  custom  of  this  kind,  the  hearing  of  that  name 
revives  the  idea  of  one  of  these  objects,  and  makes  the 
imagination  conceive  it  with  all  its  particular  circumstances 
and  proportions.  But  as  the  same  word  is  suppos'd  to  have 
been  frequently  applied  to  other  individuals,  that  are  different 
in  many  respects  from  that  idea,  which  is  immediately  pre- 
sent to  the  mind ;  the  word  not  being  able  to  revive  the  idea 
of  all  these  individuals,  but  only  touches  the  soul,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  so  to  speak,  and  revives  that  custom,  which  we 
have  acquired  by  surveying  them.  They  are  not  really  and 
in  &ct  present  to  the  mind,  but  only  in  power;  nor  do  we 
draw  them  all  out  distinctly  in  the  imagination,  but  keep 
ourselves  in  a  readiness  to  survey  any  of  them,  as  we  may  be 
I^'ompted  by  a  present  design  or  necessity.  The  word  raises 
up  an  individual  idea,  along  with  a  certain  custom ;  and  that 
custom  produces  any  other  individual  one,  for  which  we  may 
have  occasion.     But  as  the  production  of  all  the  ideas,  to 

^  The  following  note  was  added  in  ance  and  comparison,  without  haying 

the     Appendix    to  the  third  volume  any  common  circumstance  the   same, 

of    the     original     edition  :        *  Tis  And  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  even 

evideat,    that    eyen    different    simple  firom  the  vexy  abstract  terms  wmp/e 

ideas  may  have  a  similarity  or  resem-  ieUa,      They  comprehend    all    simple 

blance  to  each  other ;  nor  is  it  neces-  ideas    under    them.     These    resemble 

sary,  that  the  point  or  circumstance  of  each  other  in  their  simplicity.    And 

resemblance  shou'd  be  distinct  or  sepa-  yet  from  their  vexy  nature,  which  ex- 

rable  from  that  in  which  they  differ,  eludes    all    composition,   this  circum- 

Blue  and  green  are   di^rent    simple  stance,  in  which  they  resemble,  is  not 

ideas,  but  are  more  resembling  than  distinguishable  nor  separable  from  the 

blue  and  ecarlet ;  tho'  their  perfect  sim-  rest    'Tis  the  same  case  with  all  the 

plicity  excludes  aU  possibility  of  sepa-  degrees  in  any  quality.    They  are  all 

ration  or  distinction.    'Tis  the  same  resembling,  and  yet  the  quality,  in  any 

ease  witJi  particular  sounds,  and  tastes  indiyidual,  is   not    distinct  from    the 

and  smells.    These  admit  of  infinite  re-  degree.  • 
semblances  upon  the  general  appear-  '  Introd. :  paragraph  213. 
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which  the  name  may  be  applj'd,  is  in  most  cases  impossible,      ^i^^* 
we  abridge  that  work  by  a  more  partial  consideration,  and 


find  but  few  inconveniences  to  arise  in  our  reasoning  from  Of  abstract 
that  abridgment*' 

For  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  the  present  affair,  that  after  the  mind  has  produced  an 
individual  idea,  upon  which  we  reason,  the  attendant  custom, 
revived  by  the  general  or  abstract  term,  readily  suggests  any 
other  individual,  if  by  chance  we  form  any  reasoning,  that 
agrees  not  with  it.  Thus  should  we  mention  the  word 
triangle,  and  form  the  idea  of  a  particular  equilateral  one  to 
correspond  to  it,  and  shou'd  we  afterwards  assert,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  a/re  equal  to  ea^ch  otheVy  the  other 
individuals  of  a  scalenum  and  isosceles,  which  we  overlook'd 
at  first,  immediately  crowd  in  upon  us,  and  make  us  perceive 
the  falshood  of  this  proposition,  tho'  it  be  true  with  relation 
to  that  idea,  which  we  had  form'd.  If  the  mind  suggests 
not  always  iliese  ideas  upon  occasion,  it  proceeds  from  some 
imperfection  in  its  faculties  ;  and  such  a  one  as  is  often  the 
source  of  fiilse  reasoning  and  sophistry.  But  this  is  prin- 
cipally the  case  with  those  ideas  which  are  abstruse  and 
compounded.  On  other  occasions  the  custom  is  more  entire, 
and  'tis  seldom  we  run  into  such  errors. 

Nay  so  entire  is  the  custom,  that  the  very  same  idea  may 
be  annezt  to  several  different  words,  and  may  be  employed 
in  different  reasonings,  without  any  danger  of  mistake. 
Thus  the  idea  of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  an  inch  per- 
pendicular may  serve  us  in  talking  of  a  figure,  of  a  rectilineal 
figure,  of  a  regular  figure,  of  a  triangle,  and  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  All  these  terms,  therefore,  are  in  this  case 
attended  with  the  same  idea ;  but  as  they  are  wont  to  be 
apply'd  in  a  greater  or  lesser  compass,  they  excite  their 
particular  habits,  and  thereby  keep  the  mind  in  a  readiness 
to  observe,  that  no  conclusion  be  form'd  contrary  to  any 
ideas,  which  are  usually  compriz'd  under  them. 

Before  those  habits  have  become  entirely  perfect,  perhaps 
the  mind  may  not  be  content  with  forming  the  idea  of  only 
one  individual,  but  may  run  over  several,  in  order  to  make 
itself  comprehend  its  own  meaning,  and  the  compass  of  that 
collection,  which  it  intends  to  express  by  the  general  term. 
That  we  may  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word,  figure,  we  may 

*  In  trod. :  paragruphs  219-222. 
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PART     revolve  in  our  mind  the  ideas  of  circles,  squares,  parallelo- 


I 


grams,  triangles  of  different  sizes  and  proportions,  and  may 
Of  ideas,  not  rest  on  one  image  or  idea.  However  this  may  be,  'tis 
ortoi,  certain  that  we  form  the  idea  of  individuals,  whenever  we 
composi-  use  any  general  term ;  thcU  we  seldom  or  never  can  exhaust 
nexion^ab-  ^hese  individuals;  and  that  those,  which  remain,  are  only 
straction,  represented  by  means  of  that  habit,  by  which  we  recal  them, 
*^'  whenever  any  present  occasion  requires  it.     This  then  is  the 

nature  of  our  abstract  ideas  and  general  terms;  and  'tis 
afber  this  manner  we  account  for  the  foregoing  paradox,  that 
some  ideas  are  particular  in  thei/r  nature,  hut  general  in  their 
representation}  A  particular  idea  becomes  general  by  being 
annex'd  to  a  general  term ;  that  is,  to  a  term,  which  from  a 
customary  conjunction  has  a  relation  to  many  other  par- 
ticular ideas,  and  readily  recals  them  in  the  imagination. 

The  only  difficulty,  that  can  remain  on  this  subject,  must 
be  with  regard  to  that  custom,  which  so  readily  recals  every 
particular  idea,  for  which  we  may  have  occasion,  and  is 
excited  by  any  word  or  soimd,  to  which  we  commonly  annex 
it.  The  most  proper  method,  in  my  opinion,  of  giving  a 
satisfactory  explication  of  this  act  of  the  mind,  is  by  pro- 
ducing other  instances,  which  are  analogous  to  it,  and  other 
principles,  which  facilitate  its  operation.  To  explain  the 
ultimate  causes  of  our  mental  actions  is  impossible.  'Tis 
sufficient,  if  we  can  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  them 
from  experience  and  analogy. 

First  then  I  observe,  that  when  we  mention  any  great 
number,  such  as  a  thousand,  the  mind  has  generally  no 
adequate  idea  of  it,  but  only  a  power  of  producing  such  an 
idea,  by  its  adequate  idea  of  the  decimals,  under  which  the 
number  is  comprehended.  This  imperfection,  however,  in 
our  ideas,  is  never  felt  in  our  reasonings ;  which  seems  to  be 
an  instance  parallel  to  the  present  one  of  universal  ideas. 

Secondly,  we  have  several  instances  of  habits,  which  may 
be  reviv'd  by  one  single  word ;  as  when  a  person,  who  has 
by  rote  any  periods  of  a  discourse,  or  any  number  of  verses, 
wUl  be  put  in  remembrance  of  the  whole,  which  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  recollect,  by  that  single  word  or  expression,  with 
which  they  begin. 
Thirdly,  I  believe  every  one,  who  examines  the  situation 

*  Locko,  'Essay  on  Human  Understanding/  Book  lu.  chap.  in.  sec.  11.  Of. 
Introd. :  paragraph  43  and  ft. 
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of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not     SECT, 
annex  distinct  and  compleat  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  use  ' 


of,  and  that  in  talking  of  govei'nmevUy  chwrch,  negoHoManj  Ofabstraet 
conquestf  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  '^^^^ 
ideas,  of  which  these  complex  ones  are  compos'd.  "lis 
however  observable,  that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection 
we  may  avoid  talking  nonsense  on  these  subjects,  and  may 
perceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we 
had  a  full  comprehension  of  them.  Thus  if  instead  of 
saying,  that  vn  war  the  weaker  ha/ve  always  recou/rse  to  nego- 
tiation,  we  shou'd  say,  that  they  ha/ve  always  recowrse  to 
conqtiesty  the  custom,  which  we  have  acquired  of  attributing 
certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  follows  the  words,  and  makes 
us  immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  proposition ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  particular  idea  may  serve  us  in 
reasoning  concerning  other  ideas,  however  different  from  it 
in  several  circumstances. 

Fourthly,  As  the  individualB  are  collected  together,  and 
plac'd  under  a  general  term  with  a  view  to  that  resemblance, 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  this  relation  must  facilitate 
their  entrance  in  the  imagination,  and  make  them  be  sug- 
gested more  readily  upon  occasion.  And  indeed  if  we 
consider  the  common  progress  of  the  thought,  either  in 
reflection  or  converaation,  we  shall  find  great  reason  to  be 
satisfy'd  in  this  particular.  NTothing  is  more  admirable,  than 
the  readiness,  with  which  the  imagination  suggests  its  ideas, 
and  presents  them  at  the  very  instant,  in  which  they  become 
necessary  or  useful.  The  fancy  runs  from  one  end  of  the 
universe  to  the  other  in  collecting  those  ideas,  which  belong 
to  any  subject.  One  would  think  the  whole  intellectual 
world  of  ideas  was  at  once  subjected  to  our  view,  and  that 
we  did  nothing  but  pick  out  such  as  were  most  proper  for 
our  purpose.  There  may  not,  however,  be  any  present, 
beside  those  very  ideas,  that  are  thus  collected  by  a  kind 
of  magical  faculty  in  the  soul,  which,  tho'  it  be  always  most 
perfect  in  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  is  properly  what  we  call 
a  genius,  is  however  inexplicable  by  the  utmost  efforts  of 
human  understanding. 

Perhaps  these  four  reflections  may  help  to  remove  all 
difficulties  to  the  hypothesis  I  have  propos'd  concerning 
abstract  ideas,  so  contrary  to  that,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  philosophy.      But,  to   tell   tho   truth  I  place  my 
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PART  chief  confidence  in  what  I  have  ahready  prov'd  concerning 

* ^ — '  the  impossibility  of  general  ideas,  according  to  the  common 

Of  ideas,  method  of  explaining  them.    We  must  certainly  seek  some 

origin  ^^^  system  on  this  head,  and  there  plainly  is  none  beside 

comp€Ksi.  what  I  have  proposed.     If   ideas  be  particnlar    in    their 

tion,  con-  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  finite  in  their  number,  *tis 

DfiXlOn.  AD-  • 

Btraction,     only  by  custom  they  can  become  general  in  their  repre- 
^^'  sentation,  and  contain  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas 

under  them. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  shall  employ  the  same 
principles  to  explain  that  distinction  of  reason^  which  is  so 
much  talk'd  of,  and  is  so  little  understood,  in  the  schools. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  distinction  betwixt  figure  and  the  body 
figured ;  motion  and  the  body  mov*d.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining this  distinction  arises  from  the  principle  above 
explain'd,  that  all  ideas^  which  a/re  different,  a/re  eeparable.  For 
it  follows  from  thence,  thafc  if  the  figure  be  different  from 
the  body,  their  ideas  must  be  separable  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguishable ;  if  they  be  not  different,  their  ideas  can 
neither  be  separable  nor  distinguishable.  What  then  is 
meant  by  a  distinction  of  reason,  since  it  implies  neither 
a  difference  nor  separation. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
foregoing  explication  of  abstract  ideas.  'Tis  certain  that 
the  mind  wou'd  never  have  dream'd  of  distinguishing  a 
figure  frt>m  the  body  figur*d,  as  being  in  reality  neither 
distinguishable,  nor  different,  nor  separable;  did  it  not 
observe,  that  even  in  this  simplicity  there  might  be  contain'd 
many  different  resemblances  and  relations.^  Thus  when  a 
globe  of  white  marble  is  presented,  we  receive  only  the 
impression  of  a  white  colour  dispos'd  in  a  certain  form,  nor 
are  we  able  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  colour  fr^m  the 
form.  But  observing  afterwards  a  globe  of  black  marble 
and  a  cube  of  white,  and  comparing  them  with  our  former 
object,  we  find  two  separate  resemblances,  in  what  formerly 
seem'd,  and  really  is,  perfectly  inseparable.  After  a  little 
more  practice  of  this  kind,  we  begin  to  distinguish  the 
figure  from  the  colour  by  a  distinction  of  reason  ;  that  is,  we 
consider  the  figure  and  colour  together,  since  they  are  in 
effect  the  same  and  undistinguishable ;  but  still  view  them 

*  Introd. :  paragraph  219. 
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in  dififerent  aspects,  according  to  the  resemblances,  of  which      ^^^' 
they  are  susceptible.    When  we  won'd  consider  only  the 


figure  of  the  globe  of  white  marble,  we  form  in  reality  an  Of  abstract 
idea  both  of  the  figure  and  colour,  but  tacitly  carry  our  eye  ^^^^' 
to  its  resemblance  with  the  globe  of  black  marble  :  And  in 
the  same  manner,  when  we  wou'd  consider  its  colour  only, 
we  turn  our  view  to  its  resemblance  with  the  cube  of  white 
marble.  By  this  means  we  accompany  our  ideas  with  a  kind 
of  reflection,  of  which  custom  renders  us,  in  a  great  measure, 
insensible.  A  person,  who  desires  us  to  consider  the  figure 
of  a  globe  of  white  marble  without  thinking  on  its  colour, 
desires  an  impossibility ;  but  his  meaning  is,  that  we  shou'd 
consider  the  figure  and  colour  together,  but  still  keep  in  our 
eye  the  resemblance  to  the  globe  of  black  marble,  or  that  to 
any  other  globe  of  whateyer  colour  or  substance. 
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PAET  n. 

OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME. 

Sect.  L — Of  the  Infinite  DivisibiKty  of  ov/r  Ideas  of 
Space  cmd  Time. 

PART     Wh/iteyeb  has  the  air  of  a  paradox,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
^-        first  and   most  unprejudic'd  notions  of  mankind,  is  often 


Of  the  greedily  embrac'd  by  philosophers,  as  shewing  the  superiority 
ideas  of  of  their  science,  which  cou'd  discover  opinions  so  remote 
^^  *°  from  vulgar  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  anything  pro- 
pos'd  to  us,  which  causes  surprize  and  admiration,  gives  such 
a  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  that  it  indulges  itself  in  those 
agreeable  emotions,  and  will  never  be  perswaded  that  its 
pleasure  is  entirely  without  foundation.  From  these  dis- 
positions in  philosophers  and  their  disciples  arises  that 
mutual  complaisance  betwixt  them;  while  the  former 
famish  such  plenty  of  strange  and  unaccountable  opinions, 
and  the  latter  so  readily  believe  them.  Of  this  mutual 
complaisance  I  cannot  give  a  more  evident  instance  than  in 
the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,  with  the  examination  of 
which  I  shall  begin  this  subject  of  the  ideas  of  space  and 
time. 

'lis  universally  allow'd,  that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  is 
limited,  and  can  never  attain  a  full  and  adequate  conception 
of  infinity :  And  tho'  it  were  not  allow'd,  'twould  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  plainest  observation  and  experience.^ 
'Tis  also  obvious,  that  whatever  is  capable  of  being  divided 
in  infinitumy  must  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 
and  that  'tis  impossible  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  number  of 
parts,  without  setting  bounds  at  the  same  time  to  the 
division.  It  requires  scarce  any  induction  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  the  tdea,  which  we  form  of  any  finite  quality,  is 
not  infinitely  divisible,  but  that  by  proper  distinctions  and 

*  Introd. :  paragraph  268. 
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separations  we  may  run  up  this  idea  to  inferior  ones,  which      SECT, 
will  be  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible*     In  rejecting  the     _    ^'     - 
infinite  capacity  of  the  mind,  we  suppose  it  may  arrive  at  Of  the  in- 
an  end  in  the  division  of  its  ideas ;  nor  are  there  any  possible  ^bUity  of ' 
means  of  evading  the  evidence  of  this  conclusion.  our  ideas 

'Tis  therefore  certain,  that  the  imagination  reaches  a  ^^?2J^ 
mimmumy  and  may  raise  up  to  itself  an  idea,  of  which  it  cannot 
conceive  any  sub-division,  and  which  cannot  be  diminished 
without  a  total  annihilation.  When  you  tell  me  of  the 
thousandth  and  ten  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  sand,  I 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  these  numbers  and  of  their  different 
proportions ;  but  the  images,  which  I  form  in  my  mind  to 
represent  the  things  themselves,  are  nothing  different  from 
each  other,  nor  inferior  to  that  image,  by  which  I  represent 
the  grain  of  sand  itself,  which  is  supposed  so  vastly  to 
exceed  them.  What  consists  of  parts  is  distinguishable 
into  them,  and  what  is  distinguishable  is  separable.  But 
whatever  we  may  imagine  of  the  thing,  the  idea  of  a 
grain  of  sand  is  not  distinguishable,  nor  separable  into 
twenty,  much  less  into  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  an 
infinite  number  of  different  ideas.' 

'Tis  the  same  case  with  the  impressions  of  the  senses  as 
wibh  the  ideas  of  the  imagination.  Put  a  spot  of  ink  upon 
paper,  fix  your  eye  upon  that  spot,  and  retire  to  such  a 
distance,  that  at  last  you  lose  sight  of  it;  'tis  plain,  that  the 
moment  before  it  vanished  the  image  or  impression  was 
perfectly  indivisible.  'Tis  not  for  want  of  rays  of  light 
striking  on  our  eyes,  that  the  minute  parts  of  distant 
bodies  convey  not  any  sensible  impression;  but  because 
they  are  remov'd  beyond  that  distance,  at  which  their 
impressions  were  reduc'd  to  a  miwimum,  and  were  in- 
capable of  any  farther  diminution.  A  microscope  or  tele- 
scope, which  renders  them  visible,  produces  not  any  new 
rays  of  light,  but  only  spreads  those,  which  always  fiow'd 
from  them;  and  by  that  means  botib  gives  parts  to  im- 
pressions, which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  and  advances  to  a  minimmnj  what  was  formerly 
imperceptible. 

We  may  hence  discover  the  error  of  the  common  opinion, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  mind  is  limited  on  both  sides,  and 
that  'tis  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  form  an  adequate 
■  Introd. :  paragraph  266  and  ff. 
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^^'^     idea,  of  what  goes  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  minuteness  as 
well  as  of  greatness.     Nothing  can  be  more  minute,  than 


Of  the  some  ideas,  which  we  form  in  the  fancy ;  and  images,  which 
sp^and  appear  to  the  senses ;  since  there  are  ideas  and  images  per- 
time.  fectly  simple  and  indivisible.    The  only  defect  of  our  senses 

is,  that  they  give  us  disproportion'd  images  of  things,  and 
represent  as  minute  and  uncompounded  what  is  really  great 
and  compos'd  of  a  vast  number  of  parts.  This  misi».ke  we 
are  not  sensible  of;  but  taking  the  impressions  of  those 
minute  objects,  which  appear  to  the  senses,  to  be  equal  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  objects,  and  finding  by  reason,  that  there 
are  other  objects  yastly  more  minute,  we  too  hastily  con- 
clude, that  tiiese  are  inferior  to  any  idea  of  our  imagina- 
tion or  impression  of  our  senses.  This  however  is  certain, 
that  we  can  form  ideas,  which  shall  be  no  greater  than  the 
smallest  atom  of  the  animal  spirits  of  an  insect  a  thousand 
times  less  than  a  mite :  And  we  ought  rather  to  conclude, 
that  the  difSculty  lies  in  enlarging  our  conceptions  so  much 
as  to  form  a  just  notion  of  a  mite,  or  even  of  an  insect  a 
thousand  times  less  than  a  mite.  For  in  order  to  form  a 
just  notion  of  these  animals,  we  must  have  a  distinct  idea 
representing  every  part  of  them ;  which,  according  to  the 
system  of  infinite  divisibility,  is  utterly  impossible,  and 
according  to  that  of  indivisible  parts  or  atoms,  is  extremely 
difficult,  by  reason  of  the  vast  number  and  multiplicity  of 
these  parts. 

Sect.  II. — Of  the  Infinite  DivisHnUty  cf  Space  and  Time. 

Wherever  ideas  are  adequate  representations  of  objects, 
the  relations,  contradictions  and  agreements  of  the  ideas  are 
all  applicable  to  the  objects;  and  this  we  may  in  general 
observe  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge.  But 
our  ideas  are  adequate  representations  of  the  most  minute 
parts  of  extension ;  and  thro'  whatever  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions we  may  suppose  these  parts  to  be  arriy'd  at,  they  can 
never  become  inferior  to  some  ideas,  which  we  form.  The 
plain  consequence  is,  that  whatever  ofpeoArs  impossible  and 
contradictory  upon  the  comparison  of  these  ideas,  must  be 
reaUy  impossible  and  contradictory,  without  any  fiirther 
excuse  or  evasion. 

Everything  capable  of  being  infinitely  divided  contains 
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an  infinite  number  of  ports ;  otherwise  the  division  would      SBCT. 
be  stopt  short  by  the  indivisible  parts,  which  we  should  im-   ^  ^ 


mediately  arrive  at.  If  therefore  any  finite  extension  be  ofthein- 
infinitely  divisible,  it  can  be  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  ^^j^.^ZJ 
a  finite  extension  contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts :  And  g^^d 
vice  versa,  if  it  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  a  finite  *"^' 
extension  contains  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  no  finite 
extension  can  be  infinitely  divisible.  But  that  this  latter 
supposition  is  absurd,  I  easily  convince  myself  by  the  con- 
sideration of  my  clear  ideas.  I  first  take  the  least  idea  I  can 
form  of  a  part  of  extension,  and  being  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  more  minute  than  this  idea,  I  conclude,  that  what- 
ever I  discover  by  its  means  must  be  a  real  quality  of  exten- 
sion. I  then  repeat  this  idea  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c.,  and 
find  the  compound  idea  of  extension,  arising  from  its  repe- 
tition, always  to  augment,  and  become  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  &c.,  till  at  last  it  swells  up  to  a  considerable  bulk, 
greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  as  I  repeat  more  or  less  the 
same  idea.  When  I  stop  in  the  addition  of  parts,  the  idea 
of  extension  ceases  to  augment ;  and  were  I  to  carry  on  the 
addition  in  infimtum,  I  clearly  perceive,  that  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion must  also  become  infinite.  Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude, 
that  the  idea  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  is  individually 
the  same  idea  with  that  of  an  infinite  extension;  that  no 
finite  extension  is  capable  of  containing  an  infinite  number 
of  parts ;  and  consequently  that  no  finite  extension  is  in- 
finitely divisible.* 

I  may  subjoin  another  argument  proposed  by  a  noted 
author,*  which  seems  to  me  very  strong  and  beautiful.  'Tis 
evident,  that  existence  in  itself  belongs  only  to  unity,  and  is 
never  applicable  to  number,  but  on  account  of  the  unites,  of 
which  the  number  is  composed.*  Twenty  men  may  be  said  to 
exist;  but  'tis  only  because  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  are 
existent,  and  if  you  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter,  that  of 
the  former  falls  of  course.  'Tis  therefore  utterly  absurd  to 
suppose  any  number  to  exist,  and  yet  deny  the  existence  of 

>  It  has  been  objected  to  me,  that  in-  tional,  they  cannot  be  inferior  to  those 
finite  divifiibility  supposes  onlv  an  in-  minute  parts  we  conceive;  and,  there- 
finite  number  of  proportional^  not  of  fore  cannot  form  a  less  extension  by 
aliquot  parts,  and  mat  an  infinite  num-  their  conjunction, 
ber  of  ]proportional  parts  does  not  form  *  Mons.  Maletieu,  \6Uments  de  &4o» 
an  infinite  extension.  But  this  distinc-  mitrie  de  M,  U  due  d$  nourgogne, — EcL] 
tion  is  entirely  friyolons.  Whether  *  Intxod. :  paragraph  258. — ^Ed. 
these  parts  be  called  aliquot  or  propor- 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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PART  unites ;  and  as  extension  is  always  a  number,  according  to 
.  ^  .  the  common  sentiment  of  metaphysicians,  and  never  resolves 
Of  the  itself  into  any  unite  or  indivisible  quantity,  it  follows,  that  ex- 
^^^^  ^  tension  can  never  at  all  exist.  'Tis  in  vain  to  reply,  that  any 
S^  determinate  quantity  of  extension  is  an  unite ;  but  such-a- 

one  as  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  fractions,  and  is  inex- 
haustible in  its  sub-divisions.  For  by  the  same  rule  these 
twenty  men  may  he  considered  as  an  unite*  The  whole 
globe  of  the  earth,  nay  the  whole  universe,  may  he  considered 
as  an  umte.  That  term  of  unity  is  merely  a  fictitious  denomi- 
nation, which  the  mind  may  apply  to  any  quantiiy  of  objecte 
it  coUecte  together ;  nor  can  such  an  unity  any  more  exist 
alone  than  number  can,  as  being  in  reality  a  true  number. 
But  the  unity,  which  can  exist  alone,  and  whose  existence  is 
necessary  to  that  of  all  number,  is  of  another  kind,  and  must 
be  perfectly  indivisible,  and  incapable  of  being  resolved  into 
any  lesser  unity.' 

All  this  reasoning  takes  place  with  regard  to  time ;  along 
with  an  additional  argument,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
take  notice  of.  ■  TTis  a  property  inseparable  from  time,  and 
which  in  a  manner  constitutes  its  essence,  that  each  of  ite 
parts  succeeds  another,  and  that  none  of  them,  however 
contiguous,  can  ever  be  co-existent.  For  the  same  reason, 
that  the  year  1737  cannot  concur  with  the  present  year  1738 
^very  moment  must  be  distinct  from,  and  posterior  or  ante- 
cedent to  another.'  'Tis  certain  then,  that  time,  as  it  existe, 
must  be  compos'd  of  indivisible  moments.  For  if  in  time  we 
could  never  arrive  at  an  end  of  division,  and  if  each  moment, 
as  it  succeeds  another,  were  not  perfectly  single  and  indi- 
visible, there  would  be  an  infinite  number  of  co-existent 
moments,  or  parts  of  time ;  which  I  believe  will  be  allow'd  to 
be  an  arrant  contradiction. 

The  infinite  divisibility  of  space  implies  that  of  time,  as  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  motion.  If  the  latter,  therefore, 
be  impossible,  the  former  must  be  equally  so. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  will  readily  be  allowed  by  the  most  ob- 
stinate defender  of  the  doctrine  of  infinite  divisibility,  that 
these  arguments  are  difficulties,  and  that 'tis  impossible  to  give 
any  answer  to  them  which  will  be  perfectly  clear  and  satis- 
factory.  But  here  we  may  observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more 

>  Introd. :  paragraph  258  and  the  following. 
*  Introd. :  paragraph  259. 
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absurd,  than  this  custom  of  calling  a  difficulty  what  pretends      SECT, 
to  be  a  demonstration,  and  endeavouring  by  that  means  to       ^ 


elude  its  force  and  evidence*     'Tis  not  in  demonstrations  as  of  the  in* 
in  probabilities,  that  difficulties  can  take  place,  and  one  argu-  ^.^*®  ^^* 
ment  counter-ballance  another,  and  diminish  its  authority,  sp^and 
A  demonstration,  if  just,  admits  of  no  opposite  difficulty ;  tune, 
and  if  not  just,  'tis  a  mere  sophism,  and  consequently  can 
never  be  a  difficulty,    'Tis  either  irresistible,  or  has  no  man- 
ner of  force.     To  talk  therefore  of  objections  and  replies, 
and  ballancing  of  arguments  in  such  a  question  as  this,  is 
to  confess,  either  that  human  reason  is  nothing  but  a  play 
of  words,  or  that  the  person  himself,  who  talks  so,  has  not  a 
capacity  equal  to  such  subjects.     Demonstrations   may  be 
difficult  to  be  comprehended,  because  of  abstractedness  of  the 
subject ;  but  can  never  have  such  difficulties  as  will  weaken 
their  authority,  when  ouce  they  are  comprehended. 

'Tis  true,  mathematicians  are  wont  to  say,  that  there  are 
here  equally  strong  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  points  is  also 
liable  to  unanswerable  objections.  Before  I  examine  these 
arguments  and  objections  in  detail,  I  will  here  take  them  in 
a  body,  and  endeavour  by  a  short  and  decisive  reason  to 
prove  at  once,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  they  can  have  any 
just  foundation. 

'Tis  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics.  That  whatever 
the  mind  clearly  conceives,  includes  the  idea  of  possible  exist- 
encCy  or  in  other  words,  thai  nothing  we  imagine  is  absolutely 
impossible.  We  can  form  the  idea  of  a  golden  mountain,  and 
from  thence  conclude  that  such  a  mountain  may  actually 
exist.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  a  mountain  without  a  valley, 
and  therefore  regard  it  as  impossible. 

Now  'tis  certain  we  have  an  idea  of  extension ;  for  other- 
wise why  do  we  talk  and  reason  concerning  it  P'  'Tis  likewise 
certain  that  this  idea,  as  conceiv'd  by  the  imagination,  tho' 
divisible  into  parts  or  inferior  ideas,  is  not  infinitely  divi- 
sible, nor  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts :  For  that 
exceeds  the  comprehension  of  our  limited  capacities.  Here 
then  is  an  idea  of  extension,  which  consists  of  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  that  are  perfectly  indivisible  :  consequently  this  idea 
implies  no  contradiction :  consequently  'tis  possible  for  exten- 

>  SosajB  Locke  of  the  idea  of  vacuum.  22  &  24.  For  a  contrary  yiew  in 
See  his  Essay,  Book  xi.  chap.  ziii.  sees.      Hume,  see  below,  pages  869  &  369. — ^Ed. 
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FART     sion  really  to  exist  conformable  to  it :  and  consequently  all 
^        the  arguments  employed  against  the  possibility  of  mathema- 


Of  the        tical  points  are  mere  scholastick  quibbles,  and  unworthy  of 

ideas  of      ouf  attention. 

tSr  ^  These  consequences  we  may  carry  one  step  farther,  and 
conclude  that  all  the  pretended  demonstrations  for  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension  are  equally  sophistical ;  since 
'tis  certain  these  demonstrations  cannot  be  just  without 
proving  the  impossibility  of  mathematical  points ;  which  'tis 
an  evident  absurdity  to  pretend  to. 

Sect.  HI. — Of  the  other  Quaiities  of  owr  Ideas  of  Space  and 

Time. 

No  discovery  cou'd  have  been  made  more  happily  for 
deciding  all  controversies  concerning  ideas,  than  that  above- 
mention'd,  that  impressions  always  take  the  precedency  of 
fhem,  and  that  every  idea,  with  which  the  imagination  is 
fumish'd,  first  makes  its  appearance  in  a  correspondent 
impression.  These  latter  perceptions  are  aU  so  clear  and 
evident,  that  they  admit  of  no  controversy ;  tho'  many  of  our 
ideas  are  so  obscure,  that  'tis  almost  impossible  even  for  the 
mind,  which  forms  them,  to  tell  exactly  their  nature  and  com- 
position. Let  us  apply  this  principle,  in  order  to  discover 
farther  the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  space  and  time. 

Upon  opening  my  eyes,  and  turning  them  to  the  surround- 
ing objects,  I  perceive  many  visible  bodies;  and  upon  shutting 
ihem  again,  and  considering  the  distance  betwixt  these  bodies, 
I  acquire  the  idea  of  extension.  As  every  idea  is  deriv'd  fix)m 
some  impression,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  it,  the  impressions 
similar  to  this  idea  of  extension,  must  either  be  some  sensa- 
tions deriv'd  fi'om  the  sight,  or  some  internal  impressions 
arising  from  these  sensations.^ 

Our  internal  impressions  are  our  passions,  emotions, 
desires  and  aversions ;  none  of  which,  I  believe,  will  ever  be 
asserted  to  be  the  model,  from  which  the  idea  of  space  is 
deriv'd.  There  remains  therefore  nothing  but  the  senses, 
which  can  convey  to  us  this  original  impression.  Now  what 
impression  do  our  senses  here  convey  to  us  P    This  is  the 


>  See  below,  page  610.  ('  The  first  notion  of  space,'  &c.},  and  Introd. :  pftragraphs 
"^'1.— Ed. 
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principal  question,  and  decides^ihout  appeal  concerning     SECT, 
the  nature  of  the  idea.  ^^* 


The  table  before  me  is  alone  sufficient  by  its  view  to  give  of  the 
me  the  idea  of  extension.     This  idea,  then,  is  borrowed  from,  ^'^F. 
and  represents  some  impression,  which  this  moment  appears  of  ourldeaa 
to  the  senses.    But  my  senses  convey  to  me  only  the  im-  of  space 
pressions  of  coloured  points,  dispos'd  in  a  certain  manner. 
If  the  eye  is  sensible  of  any  thing  farther,  I  desire  it  may  be 
pointed  out  to  me.    But  if  it  be  impossible  to  shew  any 
thing  farther,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  the  idea 
of  extension  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of  these  colour'd  points, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  appearance. 

Suppose  that  in  the  extended  object,  or  composition  of 
colour'd  points,  from  which  we  firat  received  the  idea  of 
extension,  the  points  were  of  a  purple  colour;  it  follows,  that 
in  every  repetition  of  that  idea  we  wou'd  not  only  place  the 
points  in  the  same  order  with  respect  to  each  other,  but  also 
bestow  on  them  that  precise  colour,  with  which  alone  we  are 
acquainted.  But  afterwards  having  experience  of  the  other 
colours  of  violet,  green,  red,  white,  black,  and  of  all  the 
different  compositions  of  these,  and  finding  a  resemblance 
in  the  disposition  of  colour'd  points,  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, we  omit  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  found  an  abstract  idea  merely  on  that  disposition  of 
points,  or  manner  of  appearance,  in  which  they  agree.  Nay 
even  when  the  resemblance  is  carry'd  beyond  the  objects  of 
one  sense,  and  the  impressions  of  touch  are  found  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  sight  in  the  disposition  of  their  parts ; 
this  does  not  hinder  the  abstract  idea  from  representing  both, 
upon  account  of  their  resemblance.  All  abstract  ideas  are 
really  nothing  but  particular  ones,  consider'd  in  a  certain 
light ;  but  being  annexed  to  general  terms,  they  are  able  to 
represent  a  vast  variety,  and  to  comprehend  objects,  which, 
as  they  are  alike  in  some  particulars,  are  in  others  vastly 
wide  of  each  other.' 

The  idea  of  time,  being  derived  from  the  succession  of 
our  perceptions  of  every  kind,  ideas  as  weU  as  impressions, 
and  impressions  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  sensation,  will 
afford  us  an  instance  of  an  abstract  idea,  which  comprehends 
a  still  greater  variety  than  that  of  space,  and  yet  is  repre- 

■  See  above,  page  28,  and  Introd. :  paragraph  250.— Ed. 
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PART     rented  in  the  fimcj  by  some  particular  individual  idea  of  a 
-     ^'    -  determinate  quantity  and  quality. 

Of  Uie  As  'tis  from  the  disposition  of  visible  and  tangible  objects 

ideas  t>f      ^^  receive  the  idea  of  space,  so  from  the  succession  of  ideas 
^  and  impressions  we  form  the  idea  of  time,  nor  is  it  possible 

for  time  alone  ever  to  make  its  appearance,  or  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  mind.*  A  man  in  a  sound  sleep,  or  strongly 
occupy 'd  with  one  thought,  is  insensible  of  time;  and  accord- 
ing as  his  perceptions  succeed  each  other  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  the  same  duration  appears  longer  or  shorter 
to  his  imagination.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  great  philo- 
sopher,* that  our  perceptions  have  certain  bounds  in  this 
particular,  which  are  fii'd  by  the  original  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  and  beyond  which  no  influence  of 
external  objects  on  the  senses  is  ever  able  to  hasten  or 
retard  our  thought.  If  you  wheel  about  a  burning  coal 
with  rapidity,  it  will  present  to  the  senses  an  image  of  a 
circle  of  fire ;  nor  will  there  seem  to  be  any  interval  of  time 
betwixt  its  revolutions;  meerly  because  'tis  impossible  for 
our  perceptions  to  succeed  each  other  with  the  same  rapidity, 
that  motion  may  be  communicated  to  external  objects. 
Wherever  we  have  no  successive  perceptions,  we  have  no 
notion  of  time,  even  tho'  there  be  a  real  succession  in  the 
objects.'  From  these  phaenomena,  as  well  as  firom  many 
others,  we  may  conclude,  that  time  cannot  make  its  appear- 
ance to  the  mind,  either  alone,  or  attended  with  a  steady 
unchangeable  object,  but  is  always  discover'd  by  some  per- 
eeivahle  succession  of  changeable  objects. 

To  confirm  this  we  may  add  the  following  ailment,  which 
to  me  seems  perfectly  decisive  and  convincing.  'Tis  evident, 
that  time  or  duration  consists  of  different  parts :  For  other- 
wise we  cou'd  not  conceive  a  longer  or  shorter  duration. 
*Tis  also  evident,  that  these  parts  are  not  co-existent  2  For 
that  quality  of  the  co-existence  of  parts  belongs  to  extension, 
and  is  what  distinguishes  it  from  duration.  Now  as  time 
is  compos'd  of  parts,  that  are  not  co-existent ;  an  unchange- 
able object,  since  it  produces  none  but  co-existent  impres- 
sions, produces  none  that  can  give  us  the  idea  of  time ;  and 
consequently  that  idea  must  be  deriv'd  from  a  succession  of 

*  See  Introd. :  pazagzaphB  247  and         *  Mr.  Locke.      [Essay  n.  chap.  ad?. 
248.— Ed.  Bee.  9.— Ed.] 

•  See  Introd. :  303. 
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changeable  objects,  and  time  in  its  first  appearance  can  never     ^^^' 
be  severed  from  such  a  saccession.  _- 

Having  therefore  found,  that  time  in  its  first  appearance  Of  tfaa 
to  the  mind  is  always  conjoined  with  a  succession  of  change-  ^jji^^g 
able  objects,  and  that  otherwise  it  can  never  fall  under  our  ofouridcas 
notice,  we  must  now  examine  whether  it  can  be  coTieew^d  ^^^^m 
without    our    conceiving   anj    succession   of   objects,  and 
whether  it  can  alone  form  a  distinct  idea  in  the  imagina* 
tion. 

In  order  to  know  whether  any  objects,  which  are  joined  in 
impression,  be  inseparable  in  idea,  we  need  only  consider,  if 
they  be  different  from  each  other ;  in  which  case,  'tis  plajn 
they  may  be  conceived  apart.  Every  thing,  that  is  different 
is  distinguishable  :  and  every  thing,  that  is  distinguishable, 
may  be  separated,  according  to  the  maxims  above-explaiu'd* 
If  on  the  contrary  they  be  not  different,  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  and  if  they  be  not  distinguishable,  they  cannot 
be  separated.  But  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  respect  to 
time,  compar'd  with  our  successive  perceptions.  The  idea 
of  time  is  not  deriv'd  from  a  particular  impression  mix'd  up 
with  others,  and  plainly  distinguishable  from  them;  but 
arises  altogether  from  the  manner,  in  which  impressions 
appear  to  the  mind,  without  making  one  of  the  number. 
Five  notes  play'd  on  a  flute  give  us  the  impression  and  idea 
of  time ;  tho'  time  be  not  a  sixth  impression,  which  presents 
itself  to  the  hearing  or  any  other  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  it  a 
sixth  impression,  which  the  mind  by  reflection  flnds  in  itself. 
These  five  sounds  making  their  appearance  in  this  particular 
manner,  excite  no  emotion  in  the  mind,  nor  produce  an  af- 
fection of  any  kind,  which  being  observed  by  it  can  give  rise 
to  a  new  idea.  For  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  new  idea  of 
reflection,  nor  can  the  mind,  by  revolving  over  a  thousand 
times  all  its  ideas  of  sensation,  ever  extract  from  them  any 
new  original  idea,  unless  nature  has  so  frum'd  its  faculties, 
that  it  feels  some  new  original  impression  arise  from  such  a 
contemplation.  But  here  it  only  takes  notice  of  the  maimer^ 
in  which  the.  different  sounds  make  their  appearance ;  and 
that  it  may  afterwards  consider  without  considering  these 
particular  sounds,  but  may  conjoin  it  with  any  other  objects* 
The  ideas  of  some  objects  it  certainly  must  have,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  it  without  these  ideas  ever  to  arrive  at  any 
conception  of  time;  which  since   it  appears  not  as  any 
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PART     primaiy  distinct  impression,  can    plainly  be  nothing  but 
^'        different  ideas,  or  impressions,  or  objects  disposed  in  a  certain 


Of  the        manner,  that  is,  succeeding  eacb  other.' 
ideas  of  j  i^Q^f  there  are  some  who   pretend,  that  the  idea  of 

^^  duration  is  applicable  in  a  proper  sense  to  objects,  which  are 
perfectly  unchangeable ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  common 
opinion  of  philosophers  as  well  as  of  the  vulgar.  But  to  be 
convinced  of  its  falsehood  we  need  but  reflect  on  the  fore- 
going conclusion,  that  the  idea  of  duration  is  always  deriv'd 
from  a  succession  of  changeable  objects,  and  can  never  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  any  thing  stedfast  and  unchange- 
able. For  it  inevitably  follows  from  thence,  that  since  the 
idea  of  duration  cannot  be  deriv'd  from  such  an  object,  it  can 
never  in  any  propriety  or  exactness  be  apply'd  to  it,  nor  can 
any  thing  unchangeable  be  ever  said  to  have  duration.  Ideas 
always  represent  the  objects  or  impressions,  from  which  they 
are  deriv'd,  and  can  never  without  a  fiction  represent  or  be 
apply'd  to  any  other.  By  what  fiction  we  apply  the  idea  of 
time,  even  to  what  is  unchangeable,  and  suppose,  as  is 
common,  that  duration  is  a  measure  of  rest  as  weU  as  of 
motion,  we  shall  consider  afterwards.' 

There  is  another  very  decisive  argument,  which  establishes 
the  present  doctrine  concerning  our  ideas  of  space  and  time, 
and  is  founded  only  on  that  simple  principle,  that  our  ideas 
of  them  are  compounded  of  parts,  which  a/re  indivisible.  This 
argument  may  be  worth  the  examining. 

Every  idea,  that  is  distinguishable,  being  also  separable, 
let  us  take  one  of  those  simple  indivisible  ideas,  of  which  the 
compound  one  of  extension  is  form'd,  and  separating  it  from 
all  others,  and  considering  it  apart,  let  us  form  a  judgment 
of  its  nature  and  qualities. 

'Tis  plain  it  is  not  the  idea  of  extension.  For  the  idea  of 
extension  consists  of  parts ;  and  this  idea,  according  to  the 
supposition,  is  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible.  Is  it 
therefore  nothing?  That  is  absolutely  impossible.  For  as 
the  compound  idea  of  extension,  which  is  real,  is  composed 
of  such  ideas ;  were  these  so  many  non-entities,  there  wou'd 
be  a  real  existence  compos'd  of  non-entities ;  which  is  absurd. 
Here  therefore  I  must  ask,  What  is  our  idea  of  a  simple 
and  indivisible  point?  No  wonder  if  my  answer  appear 
somewhat  new,  since  the  question  itself  has  scarce  ever  yet 
^  See  Introd. :  paragraph  261  and  the  foUowiog.-^Ed.  *  Sect.  6. 
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been  thought  of.    We  are  wont  to  dispute  concerning  the     SECT, 
nature  of  mathematical  points,  but  seldom  concerning  the  ^^ 


nature  of  their  ideas.  ^^^ 

The  idea  of  space  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  two  senses,  qualities  "^ 
the  sight  and  touch;  nor  does  anything  ever  appear  extended,  of  ourideaa 
that  is  not  either  visible  or  tangible.  That  compound  im-  Jln^^e. 
pression,  which  represents  extension,  consists  of  several 
lesser  impressions,  that  are  indivisible  to  the  eye  or  feeling, 
and  may  be  call'd  impressions  of  atoms  or  corpuscles  en- 
dowed with  colour  and  solidity.  But  this  is  not  all.  'Tis  not 
only  requisite,  that  these  atoms  should  be  coloured  or  tan- 
gible, in  order  to  discover  themselves  to  our  senses ;  *tis  also 
necessary  we  shou'd  preserve  the  idea  of  their  colour  or 
tangibility  in  order  to  comprehend  them  by  our  imagi- 
nation. There  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  their  colour  or 
tangibility,  which  can  render  them  conceivable  by  the  mind. 
Upon  the  removal  of  the  ideas  of  these  sensible  qualities, 
they  are  utterly  annihilated  to  the  thought  or  imagination.* 
Now  such  as  the  parts  are,  such  is  the  whole.  If  a  point 
be  not  considered  as  coloured  or  tangible,  it  can  convey  to  us 
no  idea ;  and  consequently  the  idea  of  extension,  which  is 
compos'd  of  the  ideas  of  these  points,  can  never  possibly 
exist.  But  if  the  idea  of  extension  really  can  exist,  as  we  are 
conscious  it  does,  its  parts  must  also  exist;  and  in  order  to 
that,  must  be  considered  as  coloured  or  tangible.  We  have 
therefore  no  idea  of  space  or  extension,  but  when  we  regard 
it  as  an  object  either  of  our  sight  or  feeling. 

The  same  reasoning  will  prove,  that  the  indivisible 
moments  of  time  must  be  fill'd  with  some  real  object  or 
existence,  whose  succession  forms  the  duration,  and  makes 
it  be  conceivable  by  the  mind. 

Sect.  IV. —  Objections  answered. 

Our  system  concerning  space  and  time  consists  of  two 
parts,  which  are  intimately  connected  together.  The  first 
depends  on  this  chain  of  reasoning.  The  capacity  of  the 
mind  is  not  infinite ;  consequently  no  idea  of  extension  or 
duration  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  or  inferior 
ideas,  but  of  a  finite  number,  and  these  simple  and  indi- 
visible :  'Tis  therefore  possible  for  space  and  time  to  exist 

>  See  below,  pages  613  and  ff.,  and  Introd. :  paragraphs  246  and  270.-*£d. 
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PABT     find,  that  upon  jonr  return  and  nearer  approach  the  spot  first 
^'       becomes  visible  by  short  intervals ;  and  afterwards  becomes 


Of  the  always  visible;  and  afterwards  acquires  only  a  new  force  in 
i^aSand  ^*®  colouring  without  augmenting  its  bulk;  and  afterwards, 
t»ne.  when  it  has  encreas'd  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  really 

extended,  'tis  still  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  break  it 
into  its  component  parts,  because  of  the  uneasiness  it  finds 
in  the  conception  of  such  a  minute  object  as  a  single  point. 
This  infirmity  affects  most  of  our  reasonings  on  the  present 
subject,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  answer  in  an 
intelligible  manner,  and  in  proper  expressions,  many  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  concerning  it. 

in.  There  have  been  many  objections  drawn  from  the 
mathematics  against  the  indivisibility  of  the  parts  of  exten- 
sion; tho'  at  first  sight  that  science  seems  rather  favourable 
to  the  present  doctrine ;  and  if  it  be  contrary  in  its  demon-^ 
strations,  'tis  perfectly  conformable  in  its  definitions.  My 
present  business  then  must  be  to  defend  the  definitions,  and 
refiite  the  demonstrations. 

A  surface  is  defined  to  be  length  and  breadth  without 
depth :  A  line  to  be  length  without  breadth  or  depth  :  A  point 
to  be  what  has  neither  length,  breadth  nor  depth.  'Tis 
evident  that  all  this  is  perfectly  unintelligible  upon  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  the  composition  of  extension  by  in- 
divisible points  or  atoms.  How  else  cou'd  anything  exist 
without  length,  without  breadth,  or  without  depth  ? 

Two  different  answers,  I  find,  have  been  made  to  this  argu- 
ment ;  neither  of  which  is  in  my  opinion  satisfactory.  The 
first  is,  that  the  objects  of  geometry,  those  surfaces,  lines  and 
points,  whose  proportions  and  positions  it  examines,  are 
mere  ideas  in  the  mind ;  *  and  not  only  never  did,  but  never 
can  exist  in  nature.  They  never  did  exist;  for  no  one  will 
pretend  to  draw  a  line  or  make  a  surface  entirely  conform- 
able to  the  definition :  They  never  can  exist ;  for  we  may 
produce  demonstrations  from  these  very  ideas  to  prove,  that 
they  are  impossible. 

But  can  anything  be  imagin'd  more  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory than  this  reasoning?  Whatever  can  be  conceiv'd  by  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea  necessarily  implies  the  possibility  of 
existence ;  and  he  who  pretends  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  its  existence  by  any  argument  derived  from  the  clear 

*  0£  Locke,  Book  iv.  chap.  vi.  sec  6. — ^Ed. ' 
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idea,  in  reality  asserts,  that  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  it,     sect. 
because  we  have  a  clear  idea.     'Tis  in  vain  to  searcli  for  .  ^^'    . 
a  contradiction  in  anything  that  is    distinctly    conceiv'd  Objectioiui 
by  the  mind.  ^Did  it  imply  any  contradiction,  'tis  impossible  *n8^e^<^ 
it  cou'd  ever  be  conceiv'd. J} 

There  is  therefore  no  medium  betwixt  allowing  at  least 
the  possibility  of  indivisible  points,  and  denying  their  idea ; 
and  'tis  on  this  latter  principle,  that  the  second  answer  to  the 
foregoing  argument  is  founded.  It  has  been'  pretended, 
that  tho'  it  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  length  without 
any  breadth,  yet  by  an  abstraction  without  a  separation,  we 
can  consider  the  one  without  regarding  the  other;  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  may  think  of  the  length  of  the  way 
betwixt  two  towns,  and  overlook  its  breadth.  The  length  is 
inseparable  from  the  breadth  both  in  nature  and  in  our 
minds ;  but  this  excludes  not  a  partial  consideration,  and  a 
distinction  of  reason,  after  the  manner  above  explain'd.' 

In  refuting  this  answer  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  argument, 
which  I  have  already  sufficiently  explained,  that  if  it  be 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  arrive  at  a  minimum  in  its  ideas, 
its  capacity  must  be  infinite,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  number  of  parts,  of  which  its  idea  of  any  extension 
wou'd  be  compos'd.  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  find  some 
new  absurdities  in  this  reasoning. 

A  surface  terminates  a  solid ;  a  line  terminates  a  surface ; 
a  point  terminates  a  line ;  but  I  assert,  that  if  the  ideas  of  a 
point,  line  or  surface  were  not  indivisible,  'tis  impossible  we 
shou'd  ever  conceive  these  terminations  :  For  let  these  ideas 
be  suppos'd  infinitely  divisible;  and  then  let  the  fancy 
endeavour  to  fix  itself  on  the  idea  of  the  last  surface,  line  or 
point ;  it  immediately  finds  this  idea  to  break  into  parts ; 
and  upon  its  seizing  the  last  of  these  parts,  it  loses  its  hold 
by  a  new  division,  and  so  on  in  injinitvm,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  its  arriving  at  a  concluding  idea.'  The  number  of 
fractions  bring  it  no  nearer  the  last  division,  than  the  first 
idea  it  form'd.  Every  particle  eludes  the  grasp  by  a  new 
fraction ;  like  quicksilver,  when  we  endeavour  to  seize  it. 
But  as  in  fact  there  must  be  something,  which  terminates 
the  idea  of  every  finite  quantity ;  and  as  this  terminating 

>  L*Art  de  petuer,  [i  Part.  chap.  it. —  '  See  Introd. :  paragraph  272,  and 

Ed.]  Cf.    Aristotle,    Topics    141.    b.     20, 

'  Cf.  Locke,  Book  n.  chap.  ziii.  sec  Hetoph.  1028.  b.  15.— Ed. 
18,  and  above,  page  332.— £d. 
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PABT     idea  cannot  itself  consist  of  parts  or  inferior  ideas  ;  other- 
wise  it  wou'd  be  the  last  of  its  parts,  wliich  finished  the  idea^ 


Of  the  and  so  on ;  this  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  ideas  of  surfaces, 
^^®**  and  ^^^  *^^  points  admit  not  of  any  division ;  those  of  sur- 
time.  faces  in  depth ;  of  lines  in  breadth  and  depth ;  and  of  points 

in  anj  dimension. 

The  schoolmen  were  so  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  arma- 
ment, that  some  of  them  maintained,  that  nature  has  mix'd 
among  those  particles  of  matter,  which  are  divisible  in 
infinitum,  a  number  of  mathematical  points,  in  order  to 
give  a  termination  to  bodies ;  and  others  eluded  the  force  of 
this  reasoning  by  a  heap  of  unintelligible  cavils  and  distinc- 
tions. Both  these  adversaries  equally  yield  the  victory.  A 
man  who  hides  himself,  confesses  as  evidently  the  superiority 
of  his  enemy,  as  another,  who  fairly  delivers  his  arms. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  definitions  of  mathematics 
destroy  the  pretended  demonstrations ;  and  that  if  we  have 
the  idea  of  indivisible  points,  lines  and  surfaces  conformable 
to  the  definition,  their  existence  is  certainly  possible  :  but  if 
we  have  no  such  idea,  'tis  impossible  we  can  ever  conceive 
the  termination  of  any  figure ;  without  which  conception 
there  can  be  no  geometrical  demonstration. 

But  I  go  farther,  and  maintain,  that  none  of  these  demon- 
strations can  have  sufficient  weight  to  establish  such  a 
principle,  as  this  of  infinite  divisibility ;  and  that  because 
with  regard  to  such  minute  objects,  they  are  not  properly 
demonstrations,  being  built  on  ideas,  which  are  not  exact, 
and  maxims,  which  are  not  precisely  true.  When  geometry 
decides  anything  concerning  the  proportions  of  quantity,  we 
ought  not  to  look  for  the  utmost  jprecision  and  exactness. 
None  of  its  proofs  extend  so  far.  It  takes  the  dimensions 
and  proportions  of  figures  justly ;  but  roughly,  and  with  some 
liberty.  Its  errors  are  never  considerable ;  nor  wou'd  it  err 
at  all,  did  it  not  aspire  to  such  an  absolute  perfection. 

I  first  ask  mathematicians,  what  they  mean  when  they 
say  one  line  or  surface  is  equal  to,  or  gbeateb  or  less 
than  another  P  Let  any  of  them  give  an  answer,  to  whatever 
sect  he  belongs,  and  whether  he  maintains  the  compo- 
sition of  extension  by  indivisible  points,  or  by  quantities 
divisible  in  infinitum.  This  question  will  embarrass  both 
of  them.* 
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There  are  few  or  no  mathematicians,  who  defend  the  SEOT. 
hypothesis  of  indivisible  points;  and  yet  these  have  the  .  ^^'  _. 
readiest  and  justest  answer  to  the  present  question.  They  objections 
need  only  reply,  that  lines  or  surfaces  are  equal,  when  the  »°8wer'd. 
numbers  of  points  in  each  are  equal;  and  that  as  the 
proportion  of  the  numbers  varies,  the  proportion  of  the  lines 
and  surfaces  is  also  vary'd.  But  tho'  this  answer  be  just, 
as  well  as  obvious ;  yet  I  may  affirm,  that  this  standard 
of  equality  is  entirely  useless,  and  that  it  never  is  from  such 
a  comparison  we  determine  objects  to  be  equal  or  unequal 
with  respect  to  each  other.  For  as  the  points,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  any  line  or  surface,  whether  per- 
ceived by  the  sight  or  touch,  are  so  minute  and  so  con- 
founded with  each  other,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  compute  their  number,  such  a  computation  will 
never  afford  us  a  standard  by  which  we  may  judge  of 
proportions.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  determine  by  an 
exact  numeration,  that  an  inch  has  fewer  points  than  a  foot, 
or  a  foot  fewer  than  an  ell  or  any  greater  measure;  for 
which  reason  we  seldom  or  never  consider  this  as  the 
standard  of  equality  or  inequality. 

As  to  those,  who  imagine,  that  extension  is  divisible  in 
infiniium,  'tis  impossible  they  can  make  use  of  this 
answer,  or  fix  the  equality  of  any  line  or  surface  by  a 
numeration  of  its  component  parts.  For  since,  according 
to  their  hypothesis,  the  least  as  well  as  greatest  figures  con- 
tain an  infinite  number  of  parts ;  and  since  infinite  numbers, 
properly  speaking,  can  neither  be  equal  nor  unequal  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  the  equality  or  inequality  of  any  por- 
tions of  space  can  never  depend  on  any  proportion  in  the 
number  of  their  parts.  'Tis  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
mequality  of  an  ell  and  a  yard  consists  in  the  different 
numbers  of  the  feet,  of  which  they  are  composed ;  and  that  of 
a  foot  and  a  yard  in  the  number  of  the  inches.  But  -as 
that  quantity  we  call  an  inch  in  the  one  is  suppos'd  equal 
to  what  we  call  an  inch  in  the  other,  and  as  'tis  impossible 
for  the  mind  to  find  this  equality  by  proceeding  in  infinitum 
with  these  references  to  inferior  quantities ;  'tis  evident,  that 
at  last  we  must  fix  some  standard  of  equality  different  from 
an  enumeration  of  the  parts. 

There  are  some^  who  pretend,  that  equality  is  best  defin'd 

'  See  Dt.Barrau/s  mathematical  lectures.  [Lect.  xx.  in  Whewell's  edition.— Ed.  1 
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PART  by  congruity,  and  that  anj  two  figures  are  equal,  when  upon 
-  -^  ^  the  placing  of  one  upon  tiie  other,  all  their  parts  correspond 
Of  the  to  and  touch  each  other.  In  order  to  judge  of  this  defini- 
^^^^  ^Ld  ^^^^  ^®*  ^®  consider,  that  since  equality  is  a  relation,  it  is 
Sne.  T^oiy  strictly  speaking,  a  property  in  the  figures  themselyes, 

but  aiises  merely  from  the  comparison,  which  the  mind 
makes  betwixt  them.*  If  it  consists,  therefore,  in  this  ima- 
ginary application  and  mutual  contact  of  parts,  we  must  at 
least  have  a  distinct  notion  of  these  parts,  and  must  con- 
ceive their  contact.  Now  His  plain,  that  in  this  conception 
we  wou'd  run  up  these  parts  to  the  greatest  minuteness, 
which  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  since  the  contact  of  large 
parts  wou'd  never  render  the  figures  equal.  But  the  minutest 
parts  we  can  conceive  are  mathematical  points;  and  con- 
sequently this  standard  of  equality  is  the  same  with  that 
derived  from  the  equality  of  the  number  of  points ;  which  we 
have  already  determined  to  be  a  just  but  an  useless  standard. 
We  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  a  solution 
of  the  present  difficulty. 

There  ^  are  many  philosophers,  who  refuse  to  assign  any 
standard  of  equality ^  but  assert,  that  'tis  sufficient  to  present 
two  objects,  that  are  equal,  in  order  to  give  us  a  just  notion  of 
this  proportion.  All  definitions,  say  they,  are  fruitless,  without 
the  perception  of  such  objects ;  and  where  we  perceive  such 
objects,  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  any  definition.  To 
this  reasoning,  I  entirely  agree ;  and  assert,  that  the  only 
useful  notion  of  equality,  or  inequality,  is  deriv'd  from  the 
whole  united  appearance  and  the  comparison  of  particular 
objects. 

*Tis  evident,  that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind  is  often  able 
at  one  view  to  determine  the  proportions  of  bodies,  and  pro- 
nounce them  equal  to,  or  greater  or  less  than  each  other, 
without  examining  or  comparing  the  number  of  their  minute 
pai'ts.  Such  judgments  are  not  only  common,  but  in  many 
cases  certain  and  infallible.  When  the  measure  of  a  yard 
and  that  of  a  foot  are  presented,  the  mind  can  no  more  ques- 
tion, that  the  first  is  longer  than  the  second,  than  it  can  doubt 
of  those  principles,  which  are  the  most  clear  and  self-evident. 
There  are  therefore  three  proportions,  which  the  mind 
distinguishes  in  the  general  appearance  of  its  objects,  and 
calls  by  the  names  of  greater^  less  and  eqtuiL  But  tho'  its 
»  Of.  page  872.— Ect.  *  This  paragraph  was  added  in  the  Appendix. 
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decisions  conceming  these  proportions  be  sometimes  infid-     SECT. 
lible,  they  are  not  alwajs  so ;  nor  are  our  judgments  of  this     ^^'    ^ 
kind  more  exempt  from  doubt  and  error  than  those  on  any  objections 
other  subject.    We  frequently  correct  our  first  opinion  by  a  •oswe^^d. 
reviewand  reflection  >  and  pronounce  those  objects  to  be  equaJ^ 
which  at  first  weest^m'd  unequal;  and  regard  an  object  as  less, 
tho'  before  it  appear'd  greater  than  another^    Nor  is  this  the 
only  correction^  which  these  judgments  of  our  senses  undergo^ 
but  we  often  discoyer  our  error  by  a  juxta-position  of  the 
objed» ;  or  where  that  is  impracticable,  by  the  use  of  some 
common  and  inyariable  measure,  which  being  successively 
apply'd  to  each,  informs  us  of  their  different  proportions, 
ijid  even  this  correction  is  susceptible  of  a  new  correction^ 
and  of  different  Aegroea  of  exactness,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument,  by  which  we  measure  the  bodies,  and  the 
care  which  we  employ  in  the  comparison.^ 

When  therefore  the  mind  is  accustom'd  to  these  judg- 
ments and  their  corrections,  and  finds  that  the  same  pro- 
portion which  makes  two  figures  have  in  the  eye  that  ap- 
pearance, which  we  call  eqtuiUtyf  makes  them  also  correspond 
to  each  other,  and  to  any  common  measure,  with  which  they 
are  compar'd,  we  form  a  mix'd  notion  of  equality  derived 
both  fr^m  the  looser  and  stricter  methods  of  comparison. 
But  we  are  not  content  with  this.  For  as  sound  reason  con- 
vinces us  that  there  are  bodies  vcuily  more  minute  than 
those,  which  appear  to  tii&  senses ;  and  as  a  false  reason  wou'd 
perswade  us,  tiiat  there  are  bodies  injimtely  more  minute ;  we 
clearly  perceive,  that  we  are  not  possessed  of  any  instrument 
or  art  of  measuring,  which  can  secure  us  from  all  error  and 
uncertainty.  We  are  sensible,  that  the  addition  or  removal 
of  one  of  these  minute  parts,  is  not  discernible  either  in  the 
appearance  or  measuring;  and  as  we  imagine,  that  two 
figures,  which  were  equal  before,  cannot  be  equal  after  this 
removal  or  addition,  we  therefore  suppose  some  imaginary 
standard  of  equality,  by  which  the  appearances  and  measuring 
are  exactly  corrected,  and  the  figures  reduc'd  entirely  to 
that  proportion*  This  standard  is  plainly  imaginary.  For  as 
the  very  idea  of  equality  is  that  of  such  a  particular  appear- 
ance corrected  by  juxto-position  or  a  common  measure,  the 
notion  of  any  correction  beyond  what  we  have  instruments 
and  art  to  make,  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  and  useless 

>  Introd.:  paragmphs  274  and  275.— Ed. 
VOL.  I.  A  A 
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PART     as  well  as  incomprehensible.     But  tho'  this  standard  be  onlj 
^^]'    ^  imaginary,  the  fiction  however  is  very  natural ;  nor  is  any- 
Of  the        thing  more  usual,  than  for  the  mind  to  proceed  after  this 
ideas  9t      manner  with  any  action,  even  after  the  reason  has  ceas'd, 
Sr         which  first  determined  it  to  begin.     This  appears  very  con- 
spicuously with  regard  to  time ;  where  tho'  'tis  evident  we 
have  no  exact  method  of  determining  the  proportions   of 
parts,  not  even  so  exact  as  in  extension,  yet  the  various  cor- 
rections of  our  measures,  and  their  different  degrees  of  exact- 
ness, have  given  us  an  obscure  and  implicit  notion  of  a  perfect 
and  entire  equality.    The  case  is  the  same  in  many  other 
subjects.     A  musician  finding  his  ear  becoming  every  day 
.  more  delicate,  and  correcting  himself  by  reflection  and  atten- 
tion, proceeds  with  the  same  act  of  the  mind,  even  when  ihe 
subject  fails  him,  and  entertains  a  notion  of  a  compleat  tierce 
or  octavSy  without  being  able  to  tell  whence  he  derives  his 
standard.    A  painter  forms  the  same  fiction  with  regard  to 
colours.     A  mechanic  with  regard  to  motion.     To  the  one 
light  and  ehade ;  to  the  other  eunft  and  slow  are  imagined  to 
be  capable  of  an  exact  comparison  and  equality  beyond  the 
judgments  of  the  senses. 

We  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  oubve  and  bight 
lines.  Nothing  is  more  apparent  to  the  senses,  than  the 
distinction  betwixt  a  curve  and  a  right  line ;  nor  are  there 
any  ideas  we  more  easily  form  than  the  ideas  of  these  ob- 
jects. But  however  easily  we  may  form  these  ideas,  'tis 
impossible  to  produce  any  definition  of  them,  which  will  fix 
the  precise  boundaries  betwixt  them.  When  we  draw  lines 
upon  paper  or  any  continu'd  surfia*ce,  there  is  a  certain  order, 
by  which  the  lines  run  along  from  one  point  to  another,  that 
they  may  produce  the  entire  impression  of  a  curve  or  right  line; 
but  this  order  is  perfectly  unbiown,  and  nothing  is  observed 
but  the  united  appearance.  Thus  even  upon  the  system  of 
indivisible  points,  we  can  only  form  a  distant  notion  of  some 
unknown  standard  to  these  objects.  Upon  that  of  infinite 
divisibility  we  cannot  go  even  this  length;  but  are  reduced 
meerly  to  the  general  appearance,  as  the  rule  by  which  we 
determine  lines  to  be  either  curve  or  right  ones.  But  tho' 
we  can  give  no  perfect  definition  of  these  lines,  nor  produce 
any  very  exact  method  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other ;  yet  this  hinders  us  not  from  correcting  the  first  ap- 
pearance by  a  more  accurate  consideration,  and  by  a  com- 
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parison  with  some  rule,  of  whose  rectitude  from  repeated     SBOT. 
triab  we  have  a  greater  assurance.      And  'tis  from  these     _^'    - 
corrections,  and  by  carrying  on  the  same  action  of  the  mind,  <  objeetiontf 
even  when  its  reason  fails  us,  that  we  form  the  loose  idea  of  »n^«'<i- 
a  perfect  standard  to  these  figures,  without  being  able  to 
explain  or  comprehend  it. 

Tis  true,  mathematicians  pretend  they  give  an  exact  deft* 
nition  of  a  right  line,  when  they  say,  U  ii  ih%  Bkoriett  way 
beiwisel  two  painis.  But  in  the  first  place  I  observe,  that 
this  is  more  properly  the  discoyery  of  one  of  the  properties 
of  a  right  line,  than  a  just  definition  of  it.  For  I  ask  any 
one,  if  upon  mention  of  a  right  line  he  thinks  not  immedi- 
ately on  such  a  particular  appearance,  and  if  'tis  not  by 
accident  only  that  he  considers  this  property  ?  A  righf  line 
can  be  comprehended  alone ;  but  this  definition  is  unintelli-^ 
gible  without  a  comparison  with  other  lines,  which  we  con- 
ceiye  to  be  more  extended.  In  common  life  'tis  establish'd 
as  a  maxim,  that  the  straightest  way  is  always  the  shortest ; 
which  wou'd  be  as  absurd  as  to  say,  the  shortest  way  is 
always  the  shortest,  if  oxxt  idea  of  a  right  line  was  not 
different  from  that  of  the  shortest  way  betwixt  two  points. 

Secondly,  I  repeat  what  I  have  aheady  establie^'d,  that 
we  have  no  precise  idea  of  equality  and  inequality,  shorter 
and  longer,  more  than  of  a  right  line  or  a  curve ;  and  con- 
sequentiy  that  the  one  can  never  afford  us  a  perfect  standard 
for  the  other.  An  exact  idea  can  never  be  built  on  such 
as  are  loose  and  undeterminate. 

The  idea  of  a  plain  mrface  is  as  little  susceptible  of  a  pre- 
cise standard  as  that  of  a  right  line ;  nor  have  we  any  other 
means  of  distinguishing  such  a  surface,  than  its  general  ap- 
pearance. 'Tis  in  vain,  that  mathematicians  represent  a 
plain  surfikce  as  produc'd  by  the  fiowing  of  a  right  line. 
'Twill  immediately  be  objected,  that  our  idea  of  a  surface  is 
as  independent  of  this  method  of  forming  a  surfiu^,  as  oxxt 
idea  of  an  ellipse  is  of  that  of  a  cone ;  that  the  idea  of  a 
right  line  is  no  more  precise  than  that  of  a  plain  surfieu^e ; 
that  a  right  line  may  fiow  irregularly,  and  by  that  means 
form  a  figure  quite  different  fit>m  a  pliuie ;  and  that  there- 
fore we  must  suppose  it  to  fiow  along  two  right  lines, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  on  the  same  plane ;  which  is  a 
description,  that  explains  a  thing  by  itsdf,  and  returns  in 
a  circle. 

A  ▲  2 
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PART  It  appears,  then,  that  the  ideas  which  are  most  essential 
.  ^'  ^  to  geometxy,  via.  those  of  equality  and  inequality,  of  a  right 
Of  tbe  ^^  <uid  a  plain  surface,  are  far  from  being  exact  and  deter- 
idaas  of  minate,  according  to  our  common  method  of  conceiring  them. 
^^^  Not  only  we  are  incapable  of  telling,  if  the  case  be  in  any 
degree  donbtftil,  when  such  particular  figures  are  equal ; 
when  such  a  line  is  a  right  one,  and  such  a  surface  a  plain 
one ;  but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  that  proportion,  or  of  these 
figures,  which  is  firm  and  invariable.  Our  appeal  is  still  to 
the  weak  and  &llible  judgment,  which  we  make  fi*om  the 
appearance  of  the  objects,  and  correct  by  a  compass  or  com- 
mon measure ;  and  if  we  join  the  supposition  of  any  farther 
correction,  'tis  of  such-a-one  as  is  either  useless  or  imaginary. 
In  Tain  shou'd  we  hare  recourse  to  the  common  topic,  and 
employ  the  supposition  of  a  deity,  whose  omnipotence  may 
enable  him  to  form  a  perfect  geometrical  figure,  and  describe 
a  right  line  without  any  curve  or  infiexion.  As  the  ultimate 
standard  of  these  figures  is  derived  firom  nothing  but  the 
senses  and  imagination,  'tis  absurd  to  talk  of  any  perfection 
beyond  what  these  fisusulties  can  judge  of;  since  the  true 
perfection  of  any  thing  consists  in  its  conformity  to  its 
standard* 

Now  since  these  ideas  are  so  loose  and  uncertain,  I  wou'd 
£Edn  ask  any  mathematician  what  infiallible  assurance  he  has, 
not  only  of  the  more  intricate  and  obscure  propositions  of 
his  science,  but  of  the  most  vulgar  and  obvious  principles? 
How  can  he  prove  to  me,  for  instance,  that  two  right  lines 
cannot  have  one  common  segment?  Or  that  'tis  impossible 
to  draw  more  than  one  right  line  betwixt  any  two  points  ? 
Shou'd  he  tell  me,  that  these  opinions  are  obviously  absurd, 
and  repugnant  to  our  clear  ideas;  I  would  answer,  that  I  do 
not  deny,  where  two  right  lines  incline  upon  each  other  with 
a  sensible  angle,  but  'tis  absurd  to  imagine  them  to  have  a 
common  segment.  But  supposing  these  two  lines  to  ap- 
proach at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  twenty  leagues,  I  perceive 
no  absurdity  in  asserting,  that  upon  their  contact  they  be- 
come one.  For,  I  beseech  you,  by  what  rule  or  standard  do 
you  judge,  when  you  assert,  that  the  line,  in  which  I  have 
suppos'd  ihem  to  concur,  cannot  make  the  same  right  line 
with  those  two,  that  form  so  small  an  angle  betwixt  them  9 
You  must  surely  have  some  idea  of  a  right  line,  to  which 
this  line  does  not  agree.    Do  you  therefore  mean  that  it 
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takes  not  the  points  in  the  same  order  and  bj  the  same  rule,     SECT, 
as  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  a  right  line  ?  If  so,  I  must       ^' 


inform  you,  that  besides  that  in  judging  after  this  manner  otgeotions 
you  allow,  that  extension  is  compos'd  of  indivisible  points  "www'd. 
(which,  perhaps,  is  more  than  you  intend)  besides  thia,  I  say, 
I  must  inform  you,  that  neither  ia  this  the  staadard  from 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  a  right  line ;  nor,  if  it  were,  is 
there  any  such  firmness  in  our  senses  or  imagination,  as  to 
determine  when  such  an  order  is  violated  or  preserved*  The 
original  standard  of  a  right  line  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
certain  general  appearance ;  and  'tis  evident  right  lines  may 
be  made  to  concur  with  each  other,  and  yet  correfirpoxid  to 
this  standard,  tho'  corrected  by  aU  the  means  eithw  prac- 
ticable or  imaginable. 

'To  whatever  side  mathematicians  turn,  this  dilemma  still 
meets  thenu  If  they  judge  of  equality,  or  any  other  propor- 
tion, by  the  accurate  and  exact  standard,  visf.  the  enumerar 
tion  of  the  minute  indivisible  parts,  they  both  employ  a  stan- 
dard, which  is  useless  in  practice,  and  actually  establish  the 
indivisibility  of  extension,  which  they  endeavour  to  explode* 
Or  if  they  employ,  as  is  usual,  the  inaccurate  standard,  de- 
riv'd  from  a  comparison  of  objects,  upon  their  general  ap- 
pearance, corrected  by  measuring  and  juxta-position ;  their 
first  principles,  tho'  certain  and  in&Ilible,  are  too  coarse  to 
afford  any  such  subtile  inferences  as  they  commonly  draw  from 
them.  The  first  principles  are  founded  on  the  imagination 
and  senses  s  The  conclusion,  therefore,  can  never  go  beyonc^ 
much  less  contradict  these  faculties.^ 

This  may  open  our  eyes  a  little,  and  let  us  see,  that  no 
geometrical  demonstration  for  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
extension  can  have  so  much  foroe  as  what  we  naturally 
attribute  to  every  argument,  which  is  supported  by  sudi 
magnificent  pretensions.  At  the  same  time  we  may  leam 
the  reason,  why  geometry  fidls  of  evidence  in  this  single  pointy 
while  all  its  other  reasonings  command  our  fullest  assent 
and  approbation.  And  indeed  it  seems  more  requisite  to 
give  the  reason  of  this  exception,  than  to  shew,  that  we  really 
must  make  such  an  exception,  and  regard  all  the  mathe- 
matical arguments  for  infinite  divisibility  as  utterly  sophis^ 
tical.     For  'tis  evident,  that  as  no  idea  of  quantity  is  in- 

*  [The  following  paragraph  WBS  added  *  [Cfl  page  373,  and  Introd.  §  276.] 
in  the  Appendix.— £d.] 
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PART  finitely  divisible,  there  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  glaring 
■  ^  ^  absurdity,  than  to  endeavonr  to  prove,  that  quantity  itself 
Of  the  admits  of  such  a  division;  and  to  prove  this  by  means  of 
ideas  of  ideas,  which  are  directly  opposite  in  that  particular.  And 
tme!"  as  this  absurdity  is  very  glaring  in  itself,  so  there  is  no 
argument  founded  on  it,  which  is  not  attended  with  a  new 
absurdity,  and  involves  not  an  evident  contradiction. 

I  might  give  as  instances  those  arguments  for  infinite 
divisibility,  which  are  derived  from  the  pawU  of  cfmtad.  I 
know  there  is  no  mathematician,  who  will  not  refuse  to  be 
judg'd  by  the  diagrams  he  describes  upon  paper,  these  being 
loose  draughts,  as  he  will  tell  us,  and  serving  only  to  convey 
with  greater  facility  certain  ideas,  which  are  the  true  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasoning.  This  I  am  satisfy'd  with,  and 
am  willing  to  rest  the  controversy  merely  upon  these  ideas. 
I  desire  therefore  our  mathematician  to  form,  as  accurately 
as  possible,  the  ideas  of  a  circle  and  a  right  line ;  and  I  then 
ask,  if  upon  the  conception  of  their  contact  he  can  conceive 
them  as  touching  in  a  mathematical  point,  or  if  he  must 
necessarily  imagine  them  to  concur  for  some  space.  Which- 
ever side  he  chuses,  he  runs  himself  into  equal  difficulties. 
If  he  affirms,  that  in  tracing  these  figures  in  his  imagination, 
he  can  imagine  them  to  touch  only  in  a  point,  he  allows  the 
possibility  of  that  idea,  and  consequently  of  the  thing.  If 
he  says,  that  in  his  conception  of  the  contact  of  those  lines 
he  must  make  them  concur,  he  thereby  acknowledges  the 
&llacy  of  geometrical  demonstrations,  when  cany^d  beyond 
a  certain  degree  of  minuteness ;  since  'tis  certain  he  has  such 
demonstrations  against  the  concurrence  of  a  circle  and  a 
right  line ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  he  can  prove  an  idea,  vie. 
that  of  concurrence,  to  be  incompatible  with  two  other  ideas, 
vig,  those  of  a  circle  and  right  line ;  tho'  at  the  same  time 
he  acknowledges  these  ideas  to  be  ineepwrable. 

Sect.  Y. — The  $ame  mbjeci  contvn/u^d. 

If  the  second  part  of  my  system  be  true,  thai  the  idea  of 
gpace  or  extension  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  visible  or  tangible 
points  distribuied  in  a  certain  order  ;  it  foUows,  that  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  a  vacuum,  or  space,  where  there  is  nothing 
visible  or  tangible.^    This  gives  rise  to  three  objections, 

'  [See  Introd.  f  278.— Ed.] 


oontinu'd* 
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wliich  I  shall  examine  together,  because  the  answer  I  shall  SEOT. 
give  to  one  is  a  consequence  of  that  which  I  shall  make  use  7*  . 
of  for  the  others,  »rhe 

Firsty  It  may  be  said,  that  men  have  disputed  for  many  ^^J.^, 
ages  concerning  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum,  without  being  able 
to  bring  the  adffair  to  a  final  decision;  and  philosophers, 
even  at  this  day,  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  part 
on  either  side,  as  their  fancy  leads  them.  But  whatever 
foundation  there  may  be  for  a  controversy  concerning 
the  things  themselves,  it  may  be  pretended,  that  the  very 
dispute  is  decisive  concerning  the  idea,  and  that  'tis 
impossible  men  cou'd  so  long  reason  about  a  vacuum,  and 
either  refute  or  defend  it,  without  having  a  notion  of  what 
they  refuted  or  defended. 

Secondly,  If  this  argument  should  be  contested,  the 
reality  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  idea  of  a  vacuum 
may  be  prov'd  by  the  following  reasoning.  Every  idea  is 
possible,  which  is  a  necessary  and  in&llible  consequence  of 
such  as  are  possible.  Now  tiio'  we  allow  the  world  to  be 
at  present  a  plenum,  we  may  easily  conceive  it  to  be  depriv'd 
of  motion ;  and  this  idea  will  certainly  be  allow'd  possible. 
It  must  also  be  allowed  possible,  to  conceive  the  annihilation 
of  any  part  of  matter  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  deity,  while 
the  other  parts  remain  at  rest.  For  as  every  idea,  that  is  dis- 
tinguishable, is  separable  by  the  imagination ;  and  as  every 
idea,  that  is  separable  by  the  imagination,  may  be  conceiVd 
to  be  separately  existent ;  'tis  evident,  that  the  existence  of 
one  particle  of  matter,  no  more  implies  the  existence  of 
another,  than  a  square  figure  in  one  body  implies  a  square 
figure  in  every  one.  This  being  granted,  I  now  demand 
what  results  from  the  concurrence  of  these  two  possible 
ideas  of  reA  and  o^imAiJa^ion,  and  what  must  we  conceive  to 
follow  upon  the  annihilation  of  all  the  air  and  subtile  matter 
in  the  chamber,  supposing  the  walls  to  remain  the  same, 
without  any  motion  or  alteration  9  There  are  some  meta- 
physicians, who  answer,  that  since  matter  and  extension  are 
the  same,  the  annihilation  of  one  necessarily  implies  that  of 
the  other;  and  there  being  now  no  distajice  betwixt  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,  they  touch  each  other ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  my  hand  touches  the  paper,  which  is  immediately 
before  g^e.  But  tho'  this  "answer  be  very  common,  I  defy 
these  metaphysicians  to  conceive  the  matter  according  to 
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.  PABT     their  hypothesis,  or  imagine  the  floor  and  roo^  with  all  the 

^^       opposite  sides  of  the  chamber,  to  touch  each  other,  while 

Of  the        ^®y  continue  in  rest,  and  preserve  the  same  position.  For 

ideas  of      how  Can  the  two  walls,  that  run  from  south  to  north,  toacli 

J^  *°^    each  other,  while  they  touch  the  opposite  ends  of  two  walls, 

that  run  from  east  to  west  9     And  how  can  the  floor  and 

roof  ever  meet^  while  they  are  separated  by  the  four  walls, 

that  lie  in  a  contrary  position?  If  you  change  their  position, 

you  suppose  a  motion.     If  you  conceive  any  thing  betwixt 

them,  you  suppose  a  new  creation.    But  keeping  strictly  to 

the  two  ideas  of  rest  and  (mmJMaHon,  'tis  evident,  that  the 

idea,  which  results  from  them,  is  not  that  of  a  contact  of 

parts,  but  something  else ;  which  is  concluded  to  be  the  idea 

of  a  vacuum. 

The  third  olgection  carries  the  matter  still  farther,  and 
not  only  asserts,  that  the  idea  of  a  vacuum  is  real  and  pos- 
sible, but  also  necessary  and  unavoidable.  This  assertion  is 
founded  on  the  motion  we  observe  in  bodies,  which,  'tis 
maintained,  wou'd  be  impossible  and  inconceivable  without  a 
vacuum,  into  which  one  body  must  move  in  order  to  make 
way  for  another.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  objection, 
because  it  principally  belongs  to  natural  philosophy,  which 
lies  without  our  present  sphere. 

In  order  to  answer  these  objections,  we  must  take  the 
matter  pretty  deep,  and  consider  the  nature  and  origfin  of 
several  ideas,  lest  we  dispute  without  understanding  perfectly 
the  subject  of  the  controversy.  'Tis  evident  the  idea  of 
darkness  is  no  positive  idea,  but  merely  the  negation  of 
light,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  coloured  and  visible 
objects.  A  man,  who  enjoys  his  sight,  receives  no  other  per- 
ception from  turning  his  eyes  on  every  side,  when  entirely 
deprived  of  light,  than  what  is  common  to  him  with  one  bom 
blind  $  and  'tis  certain  such-a-one  has  no  idea  either  of  light 
or  darkness.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  'tis  not  from 
the  mere  removal  of  visible  objects  we  receive  the  impression 
of  extension  without  matter ;  and  that  the  idea  of  utter  dark-» 
ness  can  never  be  the  same  with  that  of  vacuum. 

Suppose  again  a  man  to  be  supported  in  the  air,  and  to 
be  softly  convey'd  along  by  some  invisible  power ;  'tis  evident 
he  is  sensible  of  nothing,  and  never  receives  the  idea  of 
extension,  nor  indeed  any  idea,  from  this  invariable  motion. 
Even  supposing  he  moves  his  limbs  to  and  fro,  this  cannot 
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conTey  to  him  that  idea.    He  feels  in  that  case  a  certain     sect. 
sensation  or  impression,  the  parts  of  which  are  successive  to  .     ^'    . 
each  other^  and  may  give  him  the  idea  of  time  :  Bat  certainly  The  same 
are  not  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  necessary  to  convey  •ni'jfct 
the  idea  of  space  or  extension.  ^  ' . 

Since  then  it  appears,  that  darkness  and  motion,  with  the 
utter  removal  of  every  thing  visible  and  tangible,  can  never 
give  VM  the  ideaof  extension  without  matter,  or  of  a  vacuum; 
the  next  question  is,  whether  they  can  convey  this  idea,  when 
mix'd  with  something  visible  and  tangible  9 

Tis  commonly  allow'd  by  philosophers,  that  all  bodies, 
which  discover  themselves  to  the  eye,  appear  as  if  painted  on 
a  plain  surface,  and  that  their  different  degrees  of  remoteness 
from  ourselves  are  discovered  more  by  reason  than  by  the 
senses.  When  I  hold  up  my  hand  before  me,  and  spread 
my  fingers,  they  are  separated  as  perfectly  by  the  blue  colour 
of  the  firmament,  as  they  cou'd  be  by  any  visible  object,  which 
I  cou'd  place  betwixt  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  the  sight  can  convey  the  impression  and  idea  of  a 
vacuum,  we  must  suppose,  that  amidst  an  entire  darkness, 
there  are  luminous  bodies  presented  te  us,  whose  light  dis- 
covers only  these  bodies  themselves,  without  giving  us  any 
impression  of  the  surrounding  objects. 

We  must  form  a  parallel  supposition  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  our  feeling.  Tis  not  proper  to  suppose  a  perfect 
removal  of  all  tangible  objects :  we  must  allow  something  to 
be  perceiv'd  by  the  feeling ;  and  after  an  interval  and  motion 
of  the  hand  or  other  organ  of  sensation,  another  object  of  the 
touch  to  be  met  mth;  and  upon  leaving  that,  another;  and 
so  on,  as  often  as  we  please.  The  question  is,  whether  these 
intervals  do  not  afford  us  the  idea  of  extension  without  body? 

To  begin  with  the  first  case ;  'tis  evident,  that  when  only 
two  luminous  bodies  appear  to  the  eye,  we  can  perceive, 
whether  they  be  conjoin'd  or  separate;  whether  they  be 
separated  by  a  great  or  small  distance ;  and  if  this  distance 
varies,  we  can  perceive  its  increase  or  diminution,  with  the 
motion  of  the  bodies.  But  as  the  distance  is  not  in  this 
case  any  thing  coloured  or  visible,  it  may  be  thought  that 
there  is  here  a  vacuum  or  pure  extension,  not  only  intelligible 
to  the  mind,  but  obvious  to  the  very  senses. 

This  is  our  natural  and  most  familiar  way  of  thinking ;  but 
which  we  shall  learn  to  correct  by  a  little  reflection.    We 
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PART     inaj  observe,  that  when  two  bodies  present  themselyes,  where 
.  ^'    -.  there  was  formerly  an  entire  darkness,  the  only  change,  that 
Of  the        is  discoverable,  is  in  the  appearance  of  these  two  objects,  and 
i<^«»  ^      that  all  the  rest  continnes  to  be  as  before,  a  perfect  negation 
^f  *       of  light,  and  of  every  colonr'd  or  visible  object.    This  is  not 
only  tme  of  what  may  be  said  to  be  remote  from  these 
bodies,  bnt  also  of  the  very  distance ;  which  is  interpos'd 
betwixt  them ;  thit  bemg  nothing  but  darkness,  or  the  nega- 
tion of  light ;  without  parts,  without  composition,  invariable 
and  indivisible.     Now  since  this  distance  causes  no  percep- 
tion different  from  what  a  blind  man  receives  from  his  eyes, 
or  what  is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  darkest  night,  it  must  par- 
take of  the  same  properties :  And  as  blindness  and  darlmess 
afford  us  no  ideas  of  extension,  'tis  impossible  that  the  dark 
and  undistinguishable  distance  betwixt  two  bodies  can  ever 
produce  that  idea.* 

The  sole  difference  betwixt  an  absolute  darkness  and  the 
appearance  of  two  or  more  visible  luminous  objects  consists, 
as  I  said,  in  the  objects  themselves,  and  in  the  manner  they 
affect  our  senses.  The  angles,  which  the  rays  of  light  flowing 
from  them,  form  with  each  other;  the  motion  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  eye,  in  its  passage  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  organs,  which  are  affected  by  them; 
these  produce  the  only  perceptions,  from  which  we  can  judge 
of  the  distance.'  But  as  these  perceptions  are  each  of  them 
simple  and  indivisible,  they  can  never  give  us  the  idea  of 
extension. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  considering  the  sense  of 
feeling,  and  the  imaginary  distance  or  interval  interpos'd 
betwixt  tangible  or  solid  objects.  I  suppose  two  cases,  vir. 
that  of  a  man  supported  in  the  air,  and  moving  his  limbs  to 
and  fro,  without  meeting  any  thing  tangible ;  and  that  of  a 
man,  who  feeling  something  tangible,  leaves  it,  and  after  a 
motion,  of  which  he  is  sensible,  perceives  another  tangible 
object;  and  I  then  ask,  wherein  consists  the  difference 
betwixt  these  two  cases  P  No  one  will  make  any  scruple  to 
afiSrm,  that  it  consists  meerly  in  the  perceiving  those  objects, 
and  that  the  sensation,  which  arises  from  the  motion,  is  in 
both  cases  the  same :  And  as  that  sensation  is  not  capable 

>  rSee  Introd.  %\  279  and  280.— Ed.]      from    a   foUower    of    Berkeley.    See 
'  [In  the  Appendix  this  statement      last  page. — ^Ed.] 
is   corrected,  as   might    be    expected 
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of  conyeying  to  us  an  idea  of  extension,  when  rmaccompany 'd     SECT, 
with  some  other  perception,  it  can  no  more  give  ns  that  idea,        ^' 


when  miz'd  with  the  impressions  of  tangible  objects ;  since  The  same 
that  mixture  produces  no  alteration  upon  it.  subject 

But  tho'  motion  and  darkness,  either  alone,  or  attended 
with  tangible  and  visible  objects,  convey  no  idea  of  a  vacuum 
or  extension  without  matter,  yet  they  are  the  causes  why 
we  falsly  imagine  we  can  form  such  an  idea.  For  there  is 
a  close  relation^  betwixt  that  motion  and  darkness,  and  a  real 
extension,  or  composition  of  visible  and  tangible  objects. 

First,  We  may  observe,  that  two  visible  objects  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  affect  the  senses  in  the  same 
manner,  and  form  the  same  angle  by  the  rays,  which  flow 
from  them,  and  meet  in  the  eye,  as  if  the  distance  betwixt 
them  were  fill'd  with  visible  objects,  that  give  us  a  true  idea 
of  extension.  The  seusation  of  motion  is  likewise  the.  same, 
when  there  is  nothing  tangible  interpos'd  betwixt  two  bodies, 
as  when  we  feel  a  compounded  body,  whose  different  parts 
are  plac'd  beyond  each  other. 

Secondly,  We  find  by  experience,  that  two  bodies,  which 
are  so  plac'd  as  to  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner  with 
two  others,  that  have  a  certain  extent  of  visible  objects  inter- 
posed betwixt  them,  are  capable  of  receiving  the  same  extent, 
without  any  sensible  impulse  or  penetration,  and  without 
any  change  on  that  angle,  under  which  they  appear  to  the 
senses.  In  like  manner,  where  there  is  one  object,  which 
we  cannot  feel  after  another  without  an  interval,  and  the 
perceiving  of  that  sensation  we  call  motion  in  our  hand  or 
org^  of  sensation ;  experience  shews  us,  that  'tis  possible  the 
same  object  may  be  felt  with  the  same  sensation  of  motion, 
along  with  the  interpos'd  impression  of  solid  and  tangible 
objects,  attend^pg  the  sensation.  That  is,  in  other  words,  an 
invisible  and  intangible  distance  maybe  converted  into  a 
visible  and  tangible  one,  without  any  change  on  the  distant 
objects. 

Thirdly,  We  may  observe,  as  another  relation  betwixt 
these  two  kinds  of  distance,  that  tbey  have  nearly  the  same 
effects  on  every  natural  phaanomenon.  For  as  ajl  qualities, 
such  as  heat,  cold,  light,  attraction,  &c.  diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance ;  there  is  but  little  difference  observed, 

>  [8c.  *  Natuxal  BaUtion '  in  Hume's  sense ;  see  above,  page  322.—  Ed.] 
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PART     whether  this  distance  be  mark'd  out  bj  compounded  and 
^^-        sensible  objects,  or  be  known  only  by  the  manner,  in  whicli 


Of  the        the  distant  objects  affect  the  senses* 
ideas  of  Here  then  are  three  relations  betwixt  that  distance,  which 

t^^  ^  conyeys  the  idea  of  extension,  and  that  other,  which  is  not 
fiU'd  with  any  colour'd  or  solid  object.  The  distant  objects 
affect  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  whether  separated  bj 
the  one  distance  or  the  other;  the  second  species  of  distance 
is  found  capable  of  receiying  the  first ;  and  they  both  equally 
diminish  the  force  of  every  quality.' 

These  relations  betwixt  the  two  kinds  of  distance  will 
afford  us  an  easy  reason,  why  the  one  has  so  often  been 
taken  for  the  other,  and  why  we  imagine  we  have  an  idea  of 
extension  without  the  idea  of  any  object  either  of  the  sight 
or  feeling.  For  we  may  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim  in 
this  science  of  human  nature,  that  wherever  there  is  a  close 
relation  betwixt  two  ideas,  the  mind  is  very  apt  to  mistake 
them,  and  in  all  its  discourses  and  reasonings  to  use  the  one 
for  the  other.  This  phsenomenon  occurs  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, and  is  of  such  consequence,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
stopping  a  moment  to  examine  its  causes.  I  shall  only  pre- 
mise, that  we  must  distinguish  exactly  betwixt  the  phe- 
nomenon itself,  and  the  causes,  which  I  shall  assign  for  it ; 
and  must  not  imagine  from  any  uncertainty  in  the  latter, 
that  the  former  is  also  uncertain.  The  phsenomenon  may  be 
real,  tho'  my  explication  be  chimerical.  The  falshood  of  the 
one  is  no  consequence  of  that  of  the  other ;  tho'  at  the 
same  time  we  may  observe,  that  'tis  very  natural  for  us  to 
draw  such  a  consequence ;  which  is  an  evident  instance  of 
that  veiy  principle,  which  I  endeavour  to  explain. 

When  I  received  the  relations  of  resemhla/nce,  eontiguiiy 
and  ccmsaMon,  as  principles  of  union  among  ideas,  witiiout 
examining  into  their  causes,  'twas  more  in  prosecution  of  my 
first  maxim,  that  we  must  in  the  end  rest  contented  with 
experience,  than  for  want  of  something  specious  and  plausible, 
which  I  might  have  display'd  on  that  subject.  'Twou'd  have 
been  easy  to  have  made  an  imaginary  dissection  of  the  brain, 
and  have  shewn,  why  upon  our  conception  of  any  idea,  the 
animal  spirits  run  into  all  the  contiguous  traces,  and  rouze 
up  the  other  ideas,  that  are  related  to  it.    But  tho'  I  have 

>  [See  Introd.  §  280.— Ed.] 
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neglected  any  advonta^  which  I  might  have  drawn  from     SECT, 
this  topic  in  explaining  the  relations  of  ideas,  I  am  afraid  I 


mnst  here  haye  recourse  to  it,  in  order  to  account  for  the  The  game 
mistakes  that  arise  from  these  relations.    I  shall  therefore  '^^?^, , 
observe,  that  as  the  mind  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  ez-  ^^^ 
citing  any  idea  it  pleases ;  whenever  it  dispatches  the  spirits 
into  that  region  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  idea  is  plac'd ; 
these  spirits  always  excite  the  idea,  when  they  run  precisely 
into  the  proper  traces,  and  rummage  that  ceU,  which  belongs 
to  the  idea.    But  as  their  motion  is  seldom  direct,  and  na-     ^ 
turally  turns  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  the  other;  for  this  reason 
the  animal  spirits,  falling  into  the  contiguous  traces,  pre- 
sent other  related  ideas  in  lieu  of  that,  which  the  mind  desir'd 
at  first  to  survey.    This  change  we  are  not  always  sensible 
of;  but  continuing  still  the  same  train  of  thought,  make  use 
of  the  related  idea,  which  is  presented  to  us,  and  employ  it 
in  our  reasoning,  as  if  it  were  the  same  willi  what  we  de- 
manded.   This  is  the  cause  of  many  mistakes  and  sophisms 
in  philosophy ;  as  will  naturally  be  imagin'd,  and  as  it  wou'd 
be  easy  to  show,  if  there  was  occasion. 

Of  the  three  relations  above-mention'd  that  of  resem- 
blance is  the  most  fertile  source  of  error ;  and  indeed  there 
are  few  mistakes  in  reasoning,  which  do  not  borrow  largely  ^ 
from  that  origin.  Resembling  ideas  are  not  only  related 
together,  but  the  actions  of  the  mind,  which  we  employ  in 
considering  them,  are  so  little  different,  that  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  them.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  con- 
sequence ;  and  we  may  in  general  observe,  that  wherever  the 
actions  of  the  mind  in  forming  any  two  ideas  are  the  same 
or  resembling,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound  these  ideas,  and 
take  the  one  for  the  other.  Of  this  we  shall  see  many  in- 
stances in  the  progress  of  this  treatise.  But  tho'  resem- 
blance be  the  relation,  which  most  readily  produces  a  mistaJce 
in  ideas,  yet  the  others  of  causation  and  contiguity  may  also 
concur  in  the  same  influence.  We  might  produce  the  figures 
of  poets  and  orators,  as  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  were  it  as 
usual,  as  it  is  reasonable,  in  metaphysical  subjects  to  draw 
our  arguments  from  that  quarter.  But  lest  metaphysicians 
shou'd  esteem  this  below  their  dignity,  I  shall  borrow  a  proof 
from  an  observation,  which  may  be  made  on  most  of  their 
own  discourses,  viz.  that  'tis  usual  for  men  to  use  words  for 
ideas,  and  to  talk  instead  of  thinking  in  their  reasonings,    *^'^ 
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PART     We  use  words  for  ideas,  because  they  are  commonlj  so  closely 

.  ^'    .  connected,  that  the  mind  easily  mistakes  them.    And  this 

Of  the        likewise  is  the  reason,  why  we  substitute  tiie  idea  of  a  dis- 

ideas  of      tance,  which  is  not  consider'd  either  as  visible  or  tangible,  in 

^^*       the  room  of  extension,  which  is  nothing  but  a  composition  of 

yVisible  or  tangible  points  dispos'd  in  a  certain  order.     In 

'causing  this  mistake  there  concur    both  the  relations  of 

causation  and  resembUmce,    As  the  first  species  of  distance  is 

found  to  be  conyertible  into  the  second,  'tis  in  this  respect 

a  kind  of  cause;   and  the  similarity  of  their  manner  of 

affecting  the  senses,  and  diminishing  every  quality,  forma  the 

relation  of  resemblance. 

After  this  chain  of  reasoning  and  explication  of  my  prin- 
ciples, I  am  now  prepar'd  to  answer  all  the  objections  that 
hare  been  offered,  whether  deriv'd  from  metaphyeies  or  me- 
ch4imes.  The  frequent  disputes  concerning  a  yacuum,  or 
extension  without  matter,  prove  not  the  reality  of  the  idea,upon 
which  the  dispute  turns ;  there  being  nothing  more  common, 
'  than  to  see  men  deceive  themselves  in  this  particular;  espe- 
cially when  by  means  of  any  close  relation,  there  is  another 
idea  presented,  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  their  mistake. 
We  may  make  almodt  the  same  answer  to  the  second  ob- 
jection, deriv'd  from  the  conjunction  of  the  ideas  of  rest  and 
annihilation.  When  every  tiling  is  annihilated  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  walls  continue  immoveable,  the  chamber  must 
be  conceived  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  when 
the  air  that  fills  it,  is  not  an  object  of  the  senses.  This  anni- 
hilation leaves  to  the  eye,  that  fictitious  distance,  which  is 
discover'd  by  the  different  parts  of  the  organ,  that  are  affected, 
and  by  the  degrees  of  light  and  shade ;  and  to  the  feelingy 
that  which  consists  in  a  sensation  of  motion  in  the  han^  or 
other  member  of  the  body.  In  vain  shou'd  we  search  any 
farther.  On  whichever  side  we  turn  this  subject,  we  shall 
find  that  these  are  the  only  impressions  such  an  object  can 
produce  after  the  supposed  annihilation ;  and  it  has  already 
been  remark'd,  that  impressions  can  give  rise  to  no  ideas,  but 
to  such  as  resemble  them. 

Since  a  body  interpos'd  betwixt  two  others  may  be  suppos'd 
to  be  annihilated,  without  producing  any  change  upon  such 
as  lie  on  each  hand  of  it,  'tis  easily  conceiv'd,  how  it  may  be 
created  anew,  and  yet  produce  as  little  alteration.  Now  the 
motion  of  a  body  has  much  the  same  -effect  as  its  creation* 
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The  distant  bodies  are  no  more  aflfected  in  the  one  case,  than     SECT, 
in  the  other.    This  suffices  to  satisfy  the  imagination,  and  .     ^'     . 
proves  there  is  no  repugnance  in  such  a  motion.    Afterwards  The  flame 
experience  comes  in  play  to  persuade  us  that  two  bodies,  '^^|^,^ 
situated  in  the  manner  above-describ'd,  have  really  such  a 
capacity  of  receiving  body  betwixt  them,  and  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  invisible  and  intangible  dis- 
tance into  one  that  is  visible  and  tangible.    However  natural 
that  conversion  may  seem,  we  cannot  be  sure  it  is  practi- 
cable, before  we  have  had  experience  of  it. 

Thus  I  seem  to  have  answer'd  the  three  objections  above- 
mention'd ;  tho'  at  the  same  time  I  am  sensible,  that  few 
will  be  satisfy'd  with  these  answers,  but  will  immediately 
propose  new  objections  and  difficulties.  'TwiU  probably  be 
said,  that  my  reasoning  makes  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  that  I  explain  only  the  manner  in  which  objects  affect 
the  senses,  without  endeavouring  to  account  for  their  real 
nature  and  operations.  Tho'  there  be  nothing  visible  or 
tangible  interpos'd  betwixt  two  bodies,  yet  we  find  by  ete- 
perience,  that  the  bodies  may  be  plac'd  in  the  same  manner, 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  and  require  the  same  motion  of  the 
hand  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  divided  by  some- 
thing visible  and  tangible.  This  invisible  and  intangible  dis- 
tance is  also  found  by  experience  to  contain  a  capacity  of 
receiving  body,  or  of  becoming  visible  and  tangible.  Here  is 
the  whole  of  my  system ;  and  in  no  part  of  it  have  I  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  cause,  which  separates  bodies  after  this 
manner,  and  gives  them  a  capacity  of  receiving  others  betwixt 
them,  without  any  impulse  or  penetration. 

I  answer  this  objection,  by  pleading  guilty,  and  by  con- 
fessing that  my  intention  never  was  to  penelrate  into  the 
nature  of  bodies,  or  explain  the  secret  causes  of  their  opera- 
tions. For  besides  that  this  belongs  not  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, I  am  afraid,  that  such  an  enterprize  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  understanding,  and  that  we  can  never  pretend  to 
know  body  otherwise  than  by  those  external  properties,  which 
discover  themselves  to  the  senses.  As  to  those  who  attempt 
any  thing  farther,  I  cannot  approve  of  their  ambition,  till  I  see, 
in  some  one  instance  at  least,  that  they  have  met  with  suc- 
cess. But  at  present  I  content  myself  with  knowing  perfectly 
the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  my  senses,  and  their  con- 
nections with  each  other,  as  far  as  experience  informs  me  of 
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them.  This  suffices  for  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  this  also 
suffices  for  my  philosophy,  which  pretends  only  to  explain  the 
nature  and  causes  of  our  perceptions/>r  impressions  and  ideas.^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  extension  with  a  paradox^ 
which  will  easily  be  explam'd  from  the  foregoing  reasoning* 
This  paradox  is,  that  if  you  are  pleas'd  to  give  to  the  in-^ 
visible  and  intangible  distance,  or  in  other  words,  to  the^ 
capacity  of  becoming  a  visible  and  tangible  distance,  ther 
name  of  a  vacuum,  extension  and  matter  are  the  same,  and 
yet  there  is  a  vacuum.  If  you  will  not  give  it  that  name, 
motion  is  possible  in  a  plenum,  without  any  impulse  im  in- 
fmkim,  without  returning  in  a  circle,  and  without  penetra- 
tion. But  however  we  may  ei^ress  ocerselves,  we  must 
always  confess,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  any  real  extension 
without  filling  it  with  sensible  objects,  and  conceiving  its 
parts  as  visible  or  tangible. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  that  time  is  nothing  but  the  manner,  in 
which  some  real  objects  exist ;  we  may  observe,  that  'tis 
liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  similai'  doctrine  with 
regard  to  extension.  If  it  be  a  sufficient  proof,  that  we  have 
the  idea  of  a  vacuum,  because  we  dispute  and  reason  con- 


*  [The  followinff  note  was  added  in 
the  Appendix. — ^Ed.] 

Ab  lonff  as  we  confine  our  speenla^ 
tions  to  Me  ajmearancee  of  objects  to 
oar  senses,  -without  entezing  into  dis- 
quisitions concerning  their  real  nature 
and  operations,  we  are  safe  fh>m  all 
difficulties,  and  can  neyer  be  embar- 
ms8*d  by  any  ouestion.  Thus,  if  it  be 
ask'd,  if  the  invisible  and  intan^ble 
distance,  interposed  betwixt  two  objects, 
be  something  or  nothinff :  Tis  easy  to 
answer,  that  it  is  9ornethinq,  yis.  a  pro- 
perty of  the  objects,  whicn  affect  the 
tenses  after  such  a  particular  manner. 
If  it  be  ask*d,whether  two  objects,  having 
such  a  distance  betwixt  them,  touch  or 
not :  It  may  be  answered,  that  this  de- 
pends upon  the  definition  of  the  word, 
t<mch.  If  objects  be  said  to  touch,  when 
there  is  nothing  sensiUe  interpos'd  be- 
twixt them,  these  objects  touch:  If 
objects  be  said  to  touch,  when  their 
images  strike  contiguous  Pftrts  of  the 
eye,  and  when  the  hand  feels  both  ob- 
jects successively,  without  any  inter- 
posed motion,  these  objects  do  not  touch. 
The  appearances  of  objects  to  our  senses 
are  aU  consistent;  and  no  difficulties 
can  ever  arise,  but  from  the  obscurity 


of  t^e  terms  we  make  use  ofL ^If  we 

carry  our  en<)uiry  beyond  the  appear- 
ances of  objects  to  the  senses,  X  am 
afraid,  that  most  of  our  conclusions 
will  be  full  of  scepticism  and  uncer- 
taintv.  Thus  if  it  be  ask*d,  whether  or 
not  the  invisible  and  intangible  distance 
be  always  full  of  body^  or  of  something 
that  by  an  improvement  of  our  oigans 
might  become  visible  or  tangible,  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  I  find  no  veiy 
decisive  arguments  on  either  side ;  tho' 
I  am  indih'd  to  the  contrary  opinion, 
as  being  more  suitable  to  vulgar  and 
popular  notions.  If  the  Nevaiomim 
philosophy  be  rightly  understood,  it  wiU 
be  found  to  mean  no  more.  A  vacuum 
is  asserted:  That  is,  bodies  are  said  to 
be  plac'd  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  re- 
ceive bodies  betwixt  them,  without  im- 
pulsion or  ^netration.  The  real  nature 
of  this  position  of  bodies  is  unknown. 
We  are  only  acquainted  with  its  eflbcts 
on  the  senses, and.itc  power  of  receiving 
body.  Nothing  is  more  suitable  to  that 
philosophy,  than  a  modest  scepticism  to 
a  certain  d^^ree,  and  a  fair  confession 
of  ignorance  in  subjects,  that  exceed  all 
human  capacity. 
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cerning  it;  we  must  for  the  same  reason  have  the  idea  of     SEOT. 
time  without  any  changeable  existence ;  since  there  is  no  ^     ^'    ^ 
subject  of  dispute  more  frequent  and  common.^   Bat  that  we  The  same 
really  have  no  such  idea,  is  certain.    For  whence  shou'd  it  be  B^tject 
deriv'd?    Does  it  ariae  from  an  impression  of  sensation  or  ^^ 
of  reflection  9     Point  it  out  distinctly  to  us,  that  we  may 
know  its  nature  and  qualities.     But  if  you  cannot  point  out 
any  sttch  imprefmon,  you  may  be  certain  you  are  mistaken, 
when  you  imagine  you  have  any  siich  idea. 

But  tho'  it  be  impossible  to  shew  the  impression,  from 
which  the  idea  of  time  without  a  changeable  existence  is 
deriv'd ;  yet  we  can  easily  point  out  those  appearances,  which 
make  us  fancy  we  have  that  idea.  For  we  may  observe,  that 
there  is  a  continual  succession  of  perceptions  in  our  mind ; 
so  that  the  idea  of  time  being  for  ever  present  with  us;  when 
we  consider  a  stedfast  object  at  five-a-clock,  and  regard  the 
same  at  six ;  we  are  apt  to  apply  to  it  that  idea  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  every  moment  were  distinguish'd  by  a  different 
position,  or  an  alteration  of  the  object.  The  first  and 
second  appearances  of  the  object,  being  compared  with  the 
succession  of  our  perceptions,  seem  equally  removed  as  if 
the  object  had  really  chang'd.  To  which  we  may  add,  what 
experience  shews  us,  that  the  object  was  susceptible  of  such 
a  number  of  changes  betwixt  these  appearances ;  as  also 
that  the  unchangeable  or  rather  fictitious  duration  has  the 
same  effect  upon  every  quality,  by  encreasing  or  diminishing 
it,  as  that  succession,  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses.  From 
these  three  relations  we  are  apt  to  confound  our  ideas,  and 
imagine  we  can  form  the  idea  of  a  time  and  duration,  with- 
out any  change  or  succession. 

Sect.  VL — Of  the  Idea  of  Existence,  and  of  External 
Existence. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to 
explain  tiie  ideas  of  existence  and  of  external  existence  ;  which 
have  their  difiSculties,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  space  and  time. 
By  this  means  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  exami- 
nation of  knowledge  and  probability,  when  we  understand 
perfectly  aU  those  particular  ideas,  which  may  enter  into  our 
reasoning. 

>  [But  cf.  above,  page  889,  as  to  idea  of  extenaion.— Ed.] 
VOL.  I.  B  B 
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PART         There  is  no  impression  nor  idea  of  any  kind,  of  which  we 

_    ,'    -  have  any  consciousness  or  memory,  that  is  not  conceiy'd  as 

Of  the        existent;  and  'tis  evident,  that  from  this  conscionsness  the 

ideas  <rf  ^    most  perfect  idea  and  assurance  of  heing  is  derived.     Prom 

tmT         hence    we    may  form  a   dilemma,    the    most   clear    and 

conclnsive  that  can  be  imagin'd,  via.  that  since  we  never 

remember  any  idea    or    impression,    without    attributing 

existence  to  it,  the  idea  of  existence  must  either  be  derived 

from  a  distinct  impression,  conjoined  with  every  perception 

or  object  of  our  thought,  or  must  be  the  very  same  with  the 

idea  of  the  perception  or  object. 

As  this  dilemma  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  every  idea  arises  from  a  similar  impression,  so 
our  decision  betwixt  the  propositions  of  the  dilemma  is  no 
more  doubtful.  So  far  from  there  being  any  distinct  impres- 
sion, attending  every  impression  and  every  idea,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  two  distinct  impressions,  which  are  in- 
separably conjoin'd.  Tho'  cei*tain  sensations  may  at  one  time 
be  united,  we  quickly  find  they  admit  of  a  separation,  and 
may  be  presented  apart.  And  thus,  tho*  every  impression 
and  idea  we  remember  be  consider'd  as  existent,  the  idea  of 
existence  is  not  deriv'd  from  any  particular  impression. 

The  idea  of  existence,  then,  is  the  very  same  with  the 
idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  existent.  To  reflect  on  any 
thing  simply,  and  to  reflect  on  it  as  existent,  are  nothing 
different  from  each  other.  That  idea,  when  conjoined  with 
the  idea  of  any  object,  makes  no  addition  to  it.  Whatever 
we  conceive,  we  conceive  to  be  existent.  Any  idea  we  please 
to  form  is  the  idea  of  a  being ;  and  the  idea  of  a  being  is 
any  idea  we  please  to  form.* 

Whoever  opposes  this,  must  necessarily  point  out  that 
distinct  impression,  from  which  the  idea  of  entity  is  deriv'd, 
and  must  prove,  that  this  impression  is  inseparable  from 
every  perception  we  believe  to  be  existent.  This  we  may 
without  hesitation  conclude  to  be  impossible. 

Our  foregoing*  reasoning  concerning  the  distinction  of 
ideas  without  any  real  difference  will  not  here  serve  us  in  any 
stead.  That  kind  of  distinction  is  founded  on  the  different 
resemblances,  which  the  same  simple  idea  may  have  to 
several  different  ideas.    But  no  object  can  be  presented 

"  [See   below,  p.  804,  and  Intiod.         «  Ptot  I,    Sect  7. 
SS  228  and  291.] 
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resembling  some  object  with  respect  to  its  existence,  and     SECT, 
different  from  others  in  the  same  particular;  since  every  ^^  ^^ 


object,  that  is  presented,  most  necessarily  be  existent.  Of  the  idea 

A  like  reasoning:  will  account  for  the  idea  of  external  o^^^^^ 

^^___  eiice  And 

existence.  We  may  observe,  that  'tis  universally  allowed  by  of  eactemal 
philosophers,  and  is  besides  pretty  obvious  of  itself,  that  existence. 
nothing  is  ever  really  present  with  the  mind  but  its  percep- 
tions or  impressions  and  ideas,  and  that  external  objects 
become  known  to  us  only  by  those  perceptions  they  occasion. 
To  hate,  to  love,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  see ;  all  this  is  nothing 
but  to  perceive.^ 

Now  since  nothing  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  but  per- 
ceptions, and  since  all  ideas  are  deriv'd  from  something 
antecedently  present  to  the  mind;  it  follows,  that  'tis 
impossible  for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of 
any  thing  specifically  different  from  ideas  and  impressions. 
Let  us  fix  our  attention  out  of  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible :  Let  us  chace  our  imagination  to  the  heavens,  or 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  universe;  we  never  really  advance 
a  step  beyond  ourselves,  nor  can  conceive  any  kind  of 
existence,  but  those  perceptions,  which  have  appeared  in  that 
narrow  compass.  Tliis  is  the  universe  of  the  imagination, 
nor  have  we  any  idea  but  what  is  there  produced. 

The  farthest  we  can  go  towards  a  conception  of  external 
objects,  when  suppos'd  specifically  different  from  our  percep- 
tions, is  to  form  a  relative  idea  of  them,  without  pretending 
to  comprehend  the  related  objects.  Grenerally  speaking  we 
do  not  suppose  them  specifically  different;  but  only  attribute 
to  them  different  relations,  connections  and  durations.  But 
of  this  more  folly  hereafter.* 

»  [See  Intzod.  I  336.]  SPMIV.   Sect  2. 
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PART  III. 

OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PROBABILITT. 

Sbot.  I. — Of  Knowledge. 

These  are  ^  seven  differ^t  kinds  of  philosophical  relation, 
_^  m».  resemblance,  identity ',  relatione  of  time  and  pUice,"^  propor- 
Of  know-  tion  in  quantity  or  number ,  degrees  in  any  quality y  contrariety, 
^^f^b°^  a?id  caitsationy  These  relations  may  be  divided  into  two 
Sty.*  *'  classes ;  into  snch  as  depend  entirely  on  the  ideas,  which  we 
compare  together,  and  such  as  may  be  chang'd  withont  any 
change  in  tiie  ideas.'  'Tis  from  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that 
we  discover  the  relation  of  equality,  which  its  three  angles 
bear  to  two  right  ones ;  and  this  relation  is  invariable,  as 
long  as  our  idea  reiuains  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the 
relations  of  contiguity  and  distance  betwixt  two  objects  may 
be  chang'd  merely  by  an  alteration  of  their  place,  without 
any  change  on  the  objects  themselves  or  on  their  ideas ;  and 
the  place  depends  on  a  hundred  different  accidents,  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  by  the  mind.  'Tis  the  same  case  with 
identity  and  causation.  Two  objects,  tho'  perfectly  resem- 
bling each  other,  and  even  appearing  in  the  same  place  at 
different  times,  may  be  numerically  different :  And  as  the 
power,  by  which  one  object  produces  another,  is  never  dis- 
coverable merely  from  their  idea,  'tis  evident  cause  and  effect 
are  relations,  of  which  we  receive  information  from  expe- 
rience, and  not  from  any  abstract  reasoning  or  reflection. 
There  is  no  single  pheenomenon,  even  the  most  simple,  which 
can  be  accounted  for  from  the  qualities  of  the  objects,  as 
they  appear  to  us;  or  which  we  cou'd  foresee  without 
the  help  of  our  memory  and  experience. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  these  seven  philosophical 
relations,  there  remain  only  four,  which  depending  solely 

>  Parti.    Sect.  5.  yionsly  given,  p.  318.] 

*  I*  Space  *  in  the  ennmeration  pre-  '  [See  Introa.  §  283.] 
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upon  ideas,  can  be  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  certainty,     SECT. 
These  four  are  reeemblcmce,  contrarietyy  degrees  in  quality^  s_    J   -. 
and  propcrtUms  in  qucmtity  or  number.     Three  of  these  rela-  Of  know- 
tions  are  discoverable  at  first  sight,  and  fall  more  properly  ^^^^ 
under  the  province  of  intuition  than  demonstration.     When 
any  objects  resemble  each  other,  the  resemblance  will  at  first 
strike  the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind ;  and  seldom  requires 
a  second  examination.   The  case  is  the  same  with  contrarietyy 
and  with  the   degrees  of  any  quality.     No  one  can  once 
doubt  but  existence  and  non-existence  destroy  each  other, 
and  are  perfectly  incompatible  and  contrary.    And  tho'  it 
be  impossible  to  judge  exactly  of  the  degrees  of  any  quality, 
such  as  colour,  taste,  heat,  cold,  when  the  difference  betwixt 
them  is  very  small ;  yet  'tis  easy  to  decide,  that  any  of  them 
is  superior  or  inferior  to  another,  when  their  difference  is 
considerable.    And  this  decision  we  always  pronoimee  at 
first  sight,  without  any  enquiry  or  reasoning. 

We  might  proceed,  after  the  same  manner,  in  fixing  the 
proportions  of  quantity  or  wwmhery  and  might  at  one  view 
observe  a  superiority  or  inferiority  betwixt  any  numbers,  or 
figures;  especially  where  the  difference  is  very  great  and 
remarkable.  As  to  equality  or  any  exact  proportion,  we 
can  only  guess  at  it  from  a  single  consideration ;  except  in 
veiy  short  numbers,  or  very  limited  portions  of  extension ; 
which  are  comprehended  in  an  instant,  and  where  we  per- 
ceive an  impossibility  of  falling  into  any  considerable  error. 
In  all  other  cases  we  must  settle  the  proportions  with  some 
liberty,  or  proceed  in  a  more  artificial  manner. 

I  have  already  *  observed,  that  geometry,  or  the  art,  by 
which  we  fix  the  proportions  of  figures ;  tho'  it  much  excels 
both  in  universality  and  exactness,  the  loose  judgments  of 
the  senses  and  imagination;  yet  never  attains  a  perfect 
precision  and  exactness.  It's  first  principles  are  still  drawn 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  objects;  and  that 
appearance  can  never  afford  us  any  security,  when  we 
examine  the  prodigious  minuteness  of  which  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. Our  ideas  seem  to  give  a  perfect  assurance,  that 
no  two  right  lines  can  have  a  common  segment ;  but  if  we 
consider  these  ideas,  we  shall  find,  that  they  always  suppose 
a  sensible  inclination  of  the  two  lines,  and  that  where  the 
angle  they  form  is  extremely  small,  we  have  no  standard  of  a 

>  [See  above,  p.  357*] 
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PART  right  line  so  precise  as  to  assure  ns  of  the  trath  of  this 
,  ™«  proposition.  *Tis  the  same  case  with  most  of  the  primaiy 
Of  know-     decisions  of  the  mathematics. 

ledge  and  There  remain,  therefore,  algebra  and  arithmetic  as  the 
grobabi-  ^jjy  sciences,  in  which  we  can  carry  on  a  chain  of  reasoning 
to  anj  degree  of  intricacy,  and  yet  preserve  a  perfect  exact- 
ness and  certainty.  We  are  possest  of  a  precise  standard, 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  equality  and  proportion  of 
numbers ;  and  according  as  they  correspond  or  not  to  that 
standard,  we  dete*  'ine  their  relations,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  error.^  TV  hen  two  numbers  are  so  combin'd,  as  that 
the  one  has  always  an  unite  answering  to  eyery  unite  of  the 
other,  we  pronounce  them  equal ;  and  'tis  for  want  of  such 
a  standard  of  equality  in  exte^sion,  that  geometry  can  scarce 
be  esteem 'd  a  perfect  and  infallible  science. 

But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  obviate  a  difficulty,  which 
may  arise  from  my  asserting,  that  tho'  geometry  falls  short 
of  that  perfect  precision  and  certainty,  which  are  peculiar 
to  arithmetic  and  algebra,  yet  it  excels  the  imperfect  judg- 
ments of  our  senses  and  imagination.  The  reason  why  I 
impute  any  defect  to  geometry,  is,  because  its  original  and 
fundamental  principles  are  deriv'd  merely  from  appearances ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  this  defect  must  always 
attend  it,  and  keep  it  from  ever  reaching  a  greater  exactness 
in  the  comparison  of  objects  or  ideas,  than  what  our  eye  or 
imagination  alone  is  able  to  attain.  I  own  that  this  defect 
so  far  attends  it,  as  to  keep  it  from  ever  aspiring  to  a  full 
certainty :  But  since  these  fundamental  principles  depend  on 
the  easiest  and  least  deceitful  appearances,  they  bestow  on 
their  consequences  a  degree  of  exactness,  of  which  these  con- 
sequences are  singly  incapable.  'Tis  impossible  for  the  eye 
to  determine  the  angles  of  a  chiliagon  to  be  equal  to  1996 
right  angles,  or  make  any  conjecture,  that  approaches  this 
proportion ;  but  when  it  determines,  that  right  lines  cannot 
concur;  that  we  cannot  draw  more  than  one  right  line 
between  two  given  points ;  it's  mistakes  can  never  be  of  any 
consequence.  And  this  is  the  nature  and  use  of  geometry, 
to  run  us  up  to  such  appearances,  as,  by  reason  of  their  sim- 
plicity, cannot  lead  us  into  any  considerable  error. 

I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  propose  a  second  observation 
concerning  our  demonstrative  reasonings,  which  is  suggested 
"  [See  Introd.  §  277-1 
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by  the  same  subject  of  the  mathematies.  'Tis  nsnal  with  8E0T* 
mathematicians,  to  pretend,  that  those  ideas,  which  are  their  .  ^ 
objects,  are  of  so  refin'd  and  spiritual  a  nature,  that  they  fall  of  know- 
not  under  the  conception  of  the  fancy,  but  must  be  compre-  ledgo. 
hended  by  a  pure  and  intellectual  yiew,  of  which  the  supe- 
rior faculties  of  the  soul  are  alone  capable.  The  same  notion 
runs  thro'  most  parts  of  philosophy,  and  is  principally  made 
use  of  to  explain  our  abstract  ideas,  and  to  shew  how  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  a  triangle,  for  instance,  which  shall  neither 
be  an  isocelesnor  scalenum,  nor  be  confin  Sto  any  particular 
length  and  proportion  of  sides.  'Tis  easy  %o  see,  why  philo- 
sophers are  so  fond  of  this  notion  of  some  spiritual  and 
refin'd  perceptions ;  since  by  that  means  they  cover  many  of 
their  absurdities,  and  may  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decisions 
of  clear  ideas,  by  appealing  to  such  as  are  obscure  and  un- 
certain. But  to  destroy  this  artifice,  we  need  but  reflect  on 
that  principle  so  oft  insisted  on,  that  all  ov/r  ideas  are  copy^d 
from  our  impresstons.  For  from  thence  we  may  immediately 
conclude,  that  since  all  impressions  are  clear  and  precise, 
the  ideas,  which  are  copy'd  from  them,  must  be  of  the  same 
nature,  and  can  never,  but  from  our  fault,  contain  any  thing 
so  dark  and  intricate.  An  idea  is  by  its  very  natiire  weaker 
and  fainter  than  an  impression ;  but  being  in  every  other 
respect  the  same,  cannot  imply  any  very  great  mystery.*  \Llf  ^^^^^^ 
its  weakness  render  it  obscure,  'tis  our  business  to  remedy 
that  defect,  as  much  as  possible,  by  keeping  the  idea  steady 
and  precise ;  and  till  we  have  done  so,  'tis  in  vain  to  pretend 
to  reasoning  and  philosophy.  J 

Sect.  II. — Of  Prohahility;  and  of  the  Idea  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  observe  concerning  those 
four  relations,  which  are  the  foundation  of  science ;  but  as 
to  the  other  three,  which  depend  not  upon  the  idea,  and  may 
be  absent  or  present  even  while  that  remains  the  same,  'twill 
be  proper  to  explain  them  more  particularly.  These  three 
relations  are  identity,  the  situations  in  time  and  place,  and 
cassation. 

All  kinds  of  reasoning  consist  in  nothing  but  a  comparison, 
and  a  discovery  of  those  relations,  either  constant  or  in- 
constant, which  two  or  more  objects  bear  to  each  other. 

1  [See  abore,  p.  327.] 
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PART  This  comparison  we  may  make,  either  when  both  the  objects 
-  ^  ^  are  present  to  the  senses,  or  when  neither  of  them  is 
Of  know-  present,  or  when  only  one.  "When  both  the  objects  are 
^^bLhT^  present  to  the  senses  along  with  the  relation,  we  call  this 
utj.  '  perception  rather  than  reasoning ;  nor  is  there  in  this  case 
any  exercise  of  the  thought,  or  any  action,  properly  speaking", 
but  a  mere  passive  admission  of  the  impressions  thro'  the 
organs  of  sensation.^  According  to  this  way  of  thinking,  we 
ought  not  to  receive  as  reasoning  any  of  the  observations  we 
may  make  concerning  identity ,  and  the  relations  of  time  and 
plcLce;  since  in  none  of  them  the  mind  can  go  beyond  what 
is  immediately  present  to  the  senses,  either  to  discover  the 
real  existence  or  the  relations  of  objects.*  *Tis  only  catwaiton, 
which  produces  such  a  connexion,  as  to  give  us  assurance 
from  the  existence  or  action  of  one  object,  that  'twas  fol- 
lowed or  preceded  by  any  other  existence  or  action ;  nor  can 
the  other  two  relations  be  ever  made  use  of  in  reasoning, 
except  so  far  as  they  either  affect  or  are  affected  by  it. 
There  ia  nothing  in  any  objects  to  perswade  us,  that  they  are 
either  always  remote  or  always  contiguoue ;  and  when  from 
experience  and  observation  we  discover,  that  their  relation 
in  this  particular  is  invariable,  we  always  conclude  there  is 
some  secret  causey  which  separates  or  unites  them.  The  same 
reasoning  extends  to  identity.  We  readily  suppose  an  object 
may  continue  individually  the  same,  tho'  several  times  absent 
from  and  present  to  the  senses ;  and  ascribe  to  it  an  identity, 
notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  perception,  when- 
ever we  conclude,  that  if  we  had  kept  our  eye  or  hand  con- 
stantly upon  it,  it  wou*d  have  convey'd  an  invariable  and 
uninterrupted  perception.  But  this  conclusion  beyond  the 
impressions  of  our  senses  can  be  founded  only  on  the  con- 
nexion of  cavse  cund  effect ;  nor  can  we  otherwise  have  any 
security,  that  the  object  is  not  changed  upon  us,  however 
much  tiie  new  object  may  resemble  that  which  was  formerly 
present  to  the  senses.'  Whenever  we  discover  such  a  perfect 
resemblance,  we  consider,  whether  it  be  common  in  that 
species  of  objects ;  whether  possibly  or  probably  any  cause 
cou'd  operate  in  producing  the  change  and  resemblance ;  and 
according  as  we  determine  concerning  these  causes  and  effects, 
we  form  our  judgment  concerning  the  identity  of  the  object* 

■  [See  Introd.  |  827.]  ■  [Ibid.  §|  286,  286,  and  301  and  ff.] 

•[Ibid.  i§  288,  284,  and  800.]         *  [Ibid.  §  313.] 
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Here  then  it  appears,  that  of  those  three  relations,  which     SECT, 
depend  not  npon  the  mere  ideas,  the  only  one,  that  can  be 


trac'd  beyond  our  senses,  and  informs  ns  of  existences  and  of  pioba- 
objects,  which  we  do  not  see  or  feel,  is  cavsatian.    This  rela-  ^P^Jj^ 
tion,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  fully  before  we  of  cause 
leave  the  subject  of  the  understanding.  «^^  «ff«^ 

To  begin  regularly,  we  must  consider  the  idea  of  causaUany 
and  see  from  what  origin  it  is  derived.  'Tis  impossible  to 
reason  justly,  without  understanding  perfectly  the  idea  con- 
cerning which  we  reason ;  and  'tis  impossible  perfectly  to 
understand  any  idea,  without  tracing  it  up  to  its  origin,  and 
examiuing  that  primary  impression,  from  which  it  arises. 
The  examination  of  the  impression  bestows  a  clearness  on 
the  idea ;  and  the  examination  of  the  idea  bestows  a  like 
clearness  on  all  our  reasoning. 

Let  us  therefore  cast  our  eye  on  any  two  objects,  which 
we  call  cause  and  effect,  and  turn  them  on  all  sides,  in 
order  to  find  that  impression,  which  produces  an  idea  of  such 
prodigious  consequence.  At  first  sight  I  perceive,  that  I 
must  not  search  for  it  in  any  of  the  particular  qualities  of  the 
objects ;  since,  which-ever  of  these  qualities  I  pitch  on,  I  find 
some  object,  tiiat  is  not  posseot  of  it,  and  yet  falls  under 
the  denomination  of  cause  or  effect.  And  indeed  there  is 
nothing  existent,  either  externally  or  internally,  which  is 
not  to  be  considered  either  as  a  cause  or  an  effect;  tho'  'tis 
plain  there  is  no  one  quality,  which  universally  belongs  to  all 
beings,  and  gives  them  a  title  to  that  denomination. 

The  idea,  then,  of  causation  must  be  derived  from  some 
relation  among  objects;  and  that  relation  we  must  now 
endeavour  to  discover.  I  find  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
ever objects  are  consider'd  as  causes  or  effects,  are  contiguotis  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  operate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is 
ever  so  little  removed  from  those  of  its  existence.  Tho'  dis- 
tant objects  may  sometimes  seem  productive  of  each  other, 
they  are  commonly  found  upon  examination  to  be  link'd  by 
a  chain  of  causes,  which  are  contiguous  among  themselves, 
and  to  the  distant  objects;  and  when  in  any  particular 
instance  we  cannot  discover  this  connexion,  we  still  presume 
it  to  exist.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  relation  of  con- 
tiguity  as  essential  to  that  of  causation ;  at  least  may  sup- 
pose it  such,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  till  we  can 
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^m  "^     find  a  more  *  proper  occasion  to  clear  up  this  matter,  by- 
examining  what  objects  are  or  are  not  susceptible  of  jnxtar- 


/ 


Of  know-    position  and  conjunction, 
pro^bi-  ^^  second  relation  I  shall  observe  as  essential  to  causes 

litj.  and  effects,  is  not  so  universally  acknowledg'd,  but  is  liable 

to  some  controversy,  'Tis  that  of  peioeitt  of  time  in  the 
cause  before  the  effect.  Some  pretend  that  'tis  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  a  cause  shou'd'  precede  its  effect ;  but  that 
any  object  or  action,  in  the  very  first  moment  of  its  existence, 
may  exert  its  productive  quality,  and  give  rise  to  another 
object  or  action,  perfectly  co-temporary  with  itself.  But 
^beside  that  experience  in  most  instances  seems  to  contradict 
this  opinion,  we  may  establish  the  relation  of  priority  by  a 
kind  of  inference  or  reasoning.  'Tis  on  establish'd  maxim 
both  in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  that  an  object,  which 
exists  for  any  time  in  its  full  perfection  without  producing 
another,  is  not  its  sole  cause ;  but  is  assisted  by  some  other 
principle,  which  pushes  it  from  its  state  of  inactivity,  and 
makes  it  exert  that  energy,  of  which  it  was  secretly  possest. 
Now  if  any  cause  may  be  perfectly  co-temporary  with  its 
effect,  'tis  certain,  according  to  this  maxim,  that  they  must 
all  of  them  be  so;  since  any  one  of  them,  which  retards  its 
operation  for  a  single  moment,  exerts  not  itself  at  that  very 
individual  time,  in  which  it  might  have  operated ;  and  there- 
fore is  no  proper  cause.  The  consequence  of  this  wou'd  be 
no  less  than  the  destruction  of  that  succession  of  causes, 
which  we  observe  in  the  world ;  and  indeed,  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  time.  For  if  one  cause  were  co-temporary  with 
its  effect,  and  this  effect  with  its  effect,  and  so  on,  'tis  plain 
there  wou'd  be  no  such  thing  as  succession,  and  all  objects 
must  be  co-existent. 

If  this  argument  appear  satisfactory,  'tis  well.  If  not,  I 
beg  the  reader  to  allow  me  the  same  liberty,  which  I  have 
us'd  in  the  preceding  case,  of  supposing  it  such.  For  he 
shall  find,  that  the  affair  is  of  no  great  importance. 

Having  thus  discover'd  or  suppos'd  the  two  relations 
of  contiguity  and  su^ccession  to  be  essential  to  causes  and 
effects,  I  find  I  am  stopt  short,  and  can  proceed  no  farther 
in  considering  any  single  instance  of  cause  and  effect.  Mo- 
tion in  one  body  is  regarded  upon  impulse  as  the  cause  of 
motion  in  another.  When  we  consider  these  objects  with  the 

>  Part  IV.    Sect.  6. 
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utmost  attention,  we  find  only  that  the  one  body  approaches     BBOL 
the  other ;  and  that  the  motion  of  it  precedes  that  of  the  > — ^^ 
other,  but  without  any  sensible  interval.    'Tis  in  vain  to  0^  probo- 
rack  ourselves  with  farther  thought  and  reflection   upon  ^J^^Jj^ 
this  subject.    We  can  go  no  fa/rther  in  considering  this  par-  of  cause 
ticular  instance.  *^^  «^*' 

Shou'd  any  one  leave  this  instance,  and  pretend  to  define 
a  cause,  by  saying  it  is  something  productive  of  another,  'tis 
evident  he  wou'd  say  nothing.  For  what  does  he  mean 
by  prochictiotif  Can  he  give  any  definition  of  it,  that 
will  not  be  the  same  with  that  of  causation  P  If  he  can ; 
I  desire  it  may  be  prodnc'd.  If  he  cannot ;  he  here  rans 
in  a  circle,  and  gives  a  synonimous  term  instead  of  a  defi- 
nition. 

Shall  we  then  rest  contented  with  these  two  relations  of 
contiguity  and  succession,  as  a£Fording  a  complete  idea  of 
causation?  By  no  means.  An  object  may  be  contiguous 
and  prior  to  another,  without  being  consider'd  as  its  cause. 
There  is  a  neoessabt  connexion  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  relation  is  of  much  greater  importance,  than 
any  of  the  other  two  above-mention'd.^ 

Here  again  I  turn  the  object  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  dis^ 
cover  the  nature  of  this  necessary  connexion^  and  find  the 
impression,  or  impressions,  from  which  its  idea  may  be 
derived.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  hruyum  qualities  of 
objects,  I  immediately  discover  that  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  depends  not  in  the  least  on  them.  When  I  con- 
sider their  rdaticms^  I  can  find  none  but  those  of  contiguity 
and  succession ;  which  I  have  already  regarded  as  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory.  Shall  the  despair  of  success  make  me 
assert,  that  I  am  here  possest  of  an  idea,  which  is  not 
preceded  by  any  similar  impression?  This  wou'd  be  too 
strong  a  proof  of  levity  and  inconstancy ;  since  the  contrary 
principle  has  been  already  so  firmly  established,  as  to  admit 
of  no  farther  doubt;  at  leasts  till  we  have  more  fully 
examined  the  present  difficulty. 

We  must,  therefore,  proceed  like  those,  who  being  in  search 
of  any  thing,  that  lies  conceal'd  from  them,  and  not  finding 
it  in  the  place  they  expected,  beat  about  all  the  neighbouring 
fields,  without  any  certain  view  or  design,  in  hopes  their 
good  fortune  will  at  last  guide  them  to  what  they  search  for. 

>  [See  Introd  §  2S6.] 
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PART     *Tis  necessary  for  us  to  leave  the  direct  snrvey  of  this  qnes- 

% r^ — *  tion  conceming  the  nature  of  that  necessary  connexion,  which 

Of  know-     enters  into  our  idea  of  cause  and  eflfect;   and  endeavour  to 

^robab^^    find  some  other  questions,  the  examination  of  which  will 

lity.  perhaps  afiFord  a  hint,  that  may  serve  to  clear  up  the  present 

difficulty.     Of  these  questions  there  occur  two,  which  I  shall 

proceed  to  examine,  viz. 

First,  For  what  reason  we  pronounce  it  necessary,  that 
everything  whose  existence  has  a  beginning,  shou'd  also  have 
a  cause  9 

Secondly,  Why  we  conclude,  that  such  particular  causes 
must  necessarily  have  such  pai'ticular  effects;  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  that  inference  we  draw  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  of  the  belief  we  repose  in  it  9  * 

I  shall  only  observe  before  I  proceed  any  farther,  that  tho' 
the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  be  deriv'd  from  the  impressions 
of  reflection  as  well  as  from  those  of  sensation,  yet  for 
brevity's  sake,  I  commonly  mention  only  the  latter  as  the 
origin  of  these  ideas ;  tho'  I  desh-e  that  whatever  I  say  of 
them  may  also  extend  to  the  former.  Passions  are  con- 
nected with  their  objects  and  with  one  another ;  no  less  than 
external  bodies  are  connected  together.  The  same  relation, 
then,  of  cause  and  effect,  which  belongs  to  one,  must  be 
common  to  all  of  them. 

Sect.  III. — Why  a  Cause  is  always  Necessary. 

To  begin  with  the  first  question  conceming  the  necessity 
of  a  cause :  'Tis  a  general  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  what- 
ever begins  to  exist,  rrmst  have  a  cause  of  existence.  This  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted  in  all  reasonings,  without  any 
proof  given  or  demanded.  *Tis  supposed  to  be  founded  on 
intuition,  and  to  be  one  of  those  maxims,  which  tho'  they 
may  be  deny'd  with  the  lips,  'tis  impossible  for  men  in  their 
hearts  really  to  doubt  of.  But  if  we  examine  this  maxim 
by  the  idea  of  knowledge  above-explain'd,  we  shall  discover 
in  it  no  mark  of  any  such  intuitive  certainty ;  but  on  the 
contrary  shall  find,  that  'tis  of  a  nature  quite  foreign  to  that 
species  of  conviction. 

All  certainty  arises  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  and 
from  the  discovery  of  such  relations  as  are  unalterable,  so 

I  [See  Introd.  J  287.] 
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loQg  as  the  ideas  continue  the  same.    These  relations  are     SECT. 
resemblance^  proportions  in  quantity  and  nv/mher,  degrees  of 


any  quality,  and  contrariety ;  none  of  which  are  imply'd  in  Why  a 
this  proposition.  Whatever  has  a  beginning  has  also  a  cause  of  ®?^**^  " 
existence.      That   proposition  therefore    is    not   intuitively  necesser/. 
certain.     At  least  any  one,  who  wou'd  assert  it  to  be  in- 
tuitively certain,  must  deny  these  to  be  the  only  infallible 
relations,  and  must  find  some  other  relation  of  that  kind 
to  be  imply'd  in  it ;  which  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
examine. 

But  here  is  an  argument,  which  proves  at  once,  that  the 
foregoing  proposition  is  neither  intuitiyely  nor  demonstrably 
certain.  We  can  never  demonstrate  the  necessity 'of  a  cause 
to-'Svery  new  existence,  or  new  modification  of  existence, 
without  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  impossibility  there  is, 
that  any  thing  can  ever  begin  to  exist  without  some  pro- 
ductive principle ;  and  where  the  latter  proposition  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  prove  the 
former.  Now  that  the  latter  proposition  is  utterly  incapable 
of  a  demonstrative  proof,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  con- 
sidering, that  as  all  distinct  ideas  are  separable  from  each 
other,  and  as  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  are  evidently 
distinct,  'twill  be  easy  for  us  to  conceive  any  object  to  be 
non-existent  this  moment,  and  existent  the  next,  without 
conjoining  to  it  the  distinct  idea  of  a  cause  or  productive 
principle.  The  separation,  therefore,  of  the  idea  of  a  cause 
from  that  of  a  beginning  of  existence,  is  plainly  possible  for 
the  imagination ;  and  consequently  the  actual  separation  of 
these  objects  is  so  far  possible,  that  it  implies  no  contradic- 
tion nor  absurdity;  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  being 
refuted  by  any  reasoning  from  mere  ideas ;  without  which 
'tis  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  cause. 

Accordingly  we  shall  find  upon  examination,  that  every 
demonstration,  which  has  been  produc'd  for  the  necessity  of 
a  cause,  is  fallacious  and  sophistical.  All  the  points  of  time 
and  place,'  say  some  philosophers,  in  which  we  can  suppose 
any  object  to  begin  to  exist,  are  in  themselves  equal ;  and 
unless  there  be  some  cause,  which  is  peculiar  to  one  time 
and  to  one  place,  and  which  by  that  means  determines  and 
fixes  the  existence,  it  must  remain  in  eternal  suspence ;  and 

•  "Mr.Hobbes,  [Of  Liberty  and  Neceswity,  My  Eeasons,  sixth  point*  ToLiv.  p. 
276,  Moleffworth's  edition.— EcL] 
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PART     the  object  can  never  begin  to  be,  for  want  of  something  to 
^^'       fix  its  beginning.     But  I  ask ;  Is  there  any  more  difBcultj 


Of  know-     in  supposing  the  time  and  place  to  be  fix'd  without  a  canse, 
^®^*?^    than  to  suppose  the   existence  to  be   determined   in    that 
^,    *"      manner  ?    The  first  question  that  occurs  on  this  subject  is 
always,  whether  the  object  shall  exist  or  not :  The  next,  when 
and  where  it  shall  begin  to  exist.     If  the  removal  of  a  cause 
be  intuitively  absurd  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  so  ia  the 
other :    And  if  that  absurdity  be  not  clear  without  a  proof 
in  the  one  case,  it  will  equally  require  one  in  the  other. 
The  absurdity,  then,  of  the  one  supposition  can  never  be  a 
proof  of  that  of  the  other ;  since  they  are  both  upon   the 
same  footing,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  same  reasoning. 
The  second  argument,^  which  I  find  us'd  on  this  head, 
labours  under  an  equal  difficulty.    Every  thing,  'tis  said,  must 
have  a  cause ;  for  if  any  thing  wanted  a  cause,  it  wou'd  pro- 
duce itself;  that  is,  exist  before  it  existed ;  which  is  impos- 
sible.    But  this  reasoning  is  plainly  unconclusive ;  because  it 
supposes,  that  in  our  denial  of  a  cause  we  still  grant  what 
we  expressly  deny,  viz.  that  there  must  be  a  cause ;  which 
therefore  is  taken  to  be  the  object  itself;  and  that,  no  doubt, 
is  an  evident  contradiction.     But  to  say  that  any  thing  is 
produced,  or  to  express  myself  more  properly,  comes  into 
existence,  without  a  cause,  is  not  to  affirm,  that  'tis  itself  its 
own  cause ;   but  on  the  contrary  in  excluding  all  external 
causes,  excludes  a  fortiori  the  thing  itself,  which  is  created. 
An  object,  that  exists  absolutely  without  any  cause,  certainly 
is  not  its  own  cause;  and  when  you  assert,  that  the  one 
follows  from  the  other,  you  suppose  the  very  point  in  question, 
and  take  it  for  granted,  that  'tis  utterly  impossible  any  thing 
can  ever  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause,  but  that  upon  the 
exclusion  of  one  productive  principle,  we  must  still  have 
recourse  to  another. 

'Tis  exactly  the  same  case  with  the'  third  argument,  which 
has  been  employ'd  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  cause. 
Whatever  is  produc'd  without  any  cause,  is  produc'd  by 
nothing;  or  in  other  words,  has  nothing  for  its  cause.  But 
nothing  can  never  be  a  cause,  no  more  than  it  can  be  some- 
thing, or  equal  to  two  right  angles.     By  the  same  intuition, 

>  Dr.  Clarke  and  others.  ['  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God.'    Prop.  I.  &n.— Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Locke.     [See  essay,  IV.  10,  §  8 ;  cf.  Introd.  §  140.] 
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that  we  perceive  nothing  not  to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,      sect. 
or  not  to  be  something,  we  perceive,  that  it  can  never  be  a  .    ^^^-    , 
cause;  and  consequently  must  perceive,  that  every  object  has  y^^j  ^ 
a  real  cause  of  its  existence.^  cause  is 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in  cesSy."^ 
shewing  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  after  what  I  have 
said  of  the  foregoing.  They  are  all  of  them  founded  on  the 
same  fallacy,  and  are  derived  from  the  same  turn  of  thought. 
'Tis  sufficient  only  to  observe,  that  when  we  exclude  all.p{^  >i-^  ' 
causes  we  really  do  exclude  them,  and  neither  suppose 
nothing  nor  the  object  itself  to  be  tiie  causes  of  the  exist- 
ence; and  consequently  can  draw  no  argument  from  the 
absurdity  of  these  suppositions  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
that  exclusion.  If  every  thing  must  have  a  cause,  it  follows, 
that  upon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes  we  must  accept  of 
the  object  itself  or  of  nothing  as  causes.  But  'tis  the  very 
point  in  question,  whether  every  thing  must  have  a  cause  or 
not ;  and  therefore,  according  to  all  just  reasoning,  it  ought 
never  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

They  are  still  more  frivolous,  who  say,  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause,  because  'tis  imply'd  in  the  very  idea  of 
effect.  Every  effect^ necessarily  pre-supposes  a  cause;  effect 
being  a  relative  term^of  which  cause  is  the  correlative. 
But  this  does'not' prove,  that  every  being  must  be  preceded 
by  a  cause ;  no  more  than  it  follows,  because  every  husband 
must  have  a  wife,  that  therefbre  every  man  must  be  marry'd* 
The  tiTie  state  of  the  question  is,  whether  every  object, 
which  begins  to  exist,  must  owe  its  existence  to  a  cause ; 
and  this  I  assert  neither  to  be  intuitively  nor  demonstratively 
certain,  and  hope  to  have  proved  it  sufficiently  by  the  fore- 
going arguments. 

Since  it  is  not  from  knowledge  or  any  scientific  reasoning, 
that  we  derive  the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to 
every  new  production,  that  opinion  must  necessarily  arise 
from  observation  and  experience.  The  next  question,  then, 
shou'd  naturally  be,  how  experience  gives  rise  to  such  a  prinr- 
evple  ?  But  as  I  find  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  sink  this 
question  in  the  following,  Why  we  conehidey  thai  such  par- 
ticular causes  must  necessarily  ha/ue  such  particular  effects,  and 
why  we  form  a/n  inference  from  one  to  another  f  we  shall  make 
that  the  subject  of  our  future  enquiry.    'Twill,  perhaps,  be 

>  [Seelntrod.  §288.] 
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PAST     found  in  the  end,  that  the  same  answer  will  serve  for  both 
^'    .  questions. 


proba 
Bty. 


Of  know- 

B,U'         Sect.  IV. — Of  the  Component  Parts  of  our  Reasonings 
Concerning  Cause  and  Effect. 

Tho'  the  mind  in  its  reasonings  from  causes  or  effects 
carries  its  view  beyond  those  objects,  which  it  sees  or  re- 
members, it  must  never  lose  sight  of  them  entirely,  nor 
reason  merely  upon  its  own  ideas,  without  some  mixture  of 
impressions,  or  at  least  of  ideas  of  the  memory,  which  are 
equivalent  to  impressions.  When  we  infer  effects  from 
causes,  we  must  establish  the  existence  of  these  causes; 
which  we  have  only  two  ways  of  doing,  either  by  an  im- 
mediate perception  of  our  memory  or  senses,  or  by  an 
inference  from  other  causes;  which  causes  again  we  must 
ascertain  in  the  same  manner,  either  by  a  present  impression, 
or  by  an  inference  from  their  causes,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive 
at  some  object,  which  we  see  or  remember,*  *Tis  impossible 
for  us  to  carry  on  our  inferences  in  infinitum ;  and  the  only 
thing,  that  can  stop  them,  is  an  impression  of  the  memory  or 
senses,  beyond  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  enquiry. 

To  give  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  chuse  any  point  of 
history,  and  consider  for  what  reason  we  either  believe  or 
reject  it.  Thus  we  believe  that  C^esab  was  kill'd  in  the 
senate-house  on  the  ides  of  March ;  and  that  because  this 
fact  is  establish'd  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  historians, 
who  agree  to  assign  this  precise  time  and  place  to  that 
event.  Here  are  certain  characters  and  letters  present 
either  to  our  memory  or  senses ;  which  characters  we  like- 
wise remember  to  have  been  us'd  as  the  signs  of  certain 
ideas ;  and  these  ideas  were  either  in  the  minds  of  such  as 
were  immediately  present  at  that  action,  and  received  the 
ideas  directly  from  its  existence ;  or  they  were  derived  from  - 
the  testimony  of  others,  and  that  again  from  another  testi- 
mony, by  a  visible  gradation,  'till  we  arrive  at  those  who 
were  eye-witnesses  and  spectators  of  the  event.  'Tis  obvious 
all  this  chain  of  argument  or  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects,  is  at  first  founded  on  those  characters  or  letters,  which 
are  seen  or  remember'd,  and  that  without  the  authority 
either  of  the  memory  or  senses  our  whole  reasoning  wou'd 

»  [See  Introd.  §  284.] 
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be  chimerical  and  without  foundation.    Every  link  of  the     SECT* 
chain  wou*d   in  that  case  hang  upon  another;    but  there       ^^'    . 
wou'd  not  be  any  thing  fix'd  to  one  end  of  it,  capable  of  of  the 
sustaining  the  whole ;  and  consequently  there  wou'd  be  no  component 
belief  nor  evidence.     And  this  actually  is  the  case  with  all  SSTwMon- 
hypothetical  argumenta, or  reasonings  upon  a  supposition;  ings con- 
there  being  in  them,  neither  any  present  impression,  nor  ^J^g^^^ 
belief  of  a  real  existence.  effect. 

I  need  not  observe,  that  'tis  no  just  objection  to  the 
present  doctrine,  that  we  can  reason  upon  our  past  con- 
clusions or  principles,  without  having  recourse  to  those 
impressions,  from  which  they  first  arose.  For  even  supposing 
these  impressions  shou'd  be  entirely  eflFac'd  from  the  me- 
mory, the  conviction  they  produc'd  may  still  remain ;  and 
'tis  equally  true,  that  aU  reasonings  concerning  causes  and 
effects  are  originally  derived  from  some  impression ;  iu  the 
same  manner,  as  the  assurance  of  a  demonstration  proceeds 
always  from  a  comparison  of  ideas,  tho'  it  may  continue 
after  the  comparison  is  forgot. 

Sect.  V. — Of  the  Impressions  of  the  Senses  and  Memory. 

In  this  kind  of  reasoning,  then,  from  causation,  we  employ 
materials,  which  are  of  a  mix'd  and  heterogeneous  nature, 
and  which,  however  connected,  are  yet  essentially  different 
from  each  other.  All  our  arguments  concerning  causes  and 
effects  consist  both  of  an  impression  of  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  of  the  idea  of  that  existence,  which  produces  the 
object  of  the  impression,  or  is  produc'd  by  it.  Here  there* 
fore  we  have  three  things  to  explain,  viz.  Firsts  The  original 
impression.  Secondly y  The  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  con- 
nected cause  or  effect.  Thirdly,  The  nature  and  qualities  of 
that  idea.' 

As  to  those  impressions,  which  arise  from  the  senses,  their 
ultimate  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  inexplicable  by 
human  reason,  and  'twill  always  be  impossible  to  decide 
with  certainty,  whether  they  arise  immediately  from  the 
object,  or  are  produc'd  by  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or 
are  deriv'd  from  the  author  of  our  being.  Nor  is  such  a 
question  any  way  material  to  our  present  purpose.  We 
may  draw  inferences  from  the  coherence  of  our  perceptions, 

•  [Ibid.  §  200.] 
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PART  whether  they  be  true  or  false ;  whether  they  represent  nature 
^  ™-  ^  justly,  or  be  mere  illusions  of  the  senses. 
Of  know-  When  we  search  for  the  characteristic,  which  distingnishes 
ledge  and  the  memory  from  the  imagination,  we  must  immediately 
perceive,  that  it  cannot  lie  in  the  simple  ideas  it  presents  to 
ns;  since  both  these  faculties  borrow  their  simple  ideas 
from  the  impressions,  and  can  never  go  beyond  these  original 
perceptions.  These  faculties  are  as  little  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  arrangement  of  their  complex  ideas.  For 
tho*  it  be  a  peculiar  property  of  the  memory  to  preserve  the 
original  order  and  position  of  its  ideas,  while  the  imagi- 
nation transposes  and  changes  them,  as  it  pleases ;  yet  this 
difiPerence  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  in  their 
operation,  or  make  us  know  the  one  from  the  other;  it 
being  impossible  to  recal  the  past  impressions,  in  order  to 
compare  them  with  our  present  ideas,  aud  see  whether  their 
arrangement  be  exactly  similar.  Since  therefore  the  memory 
is  known,  neither  by  the  order  of  its  complex  ideas,  nor  the 
nature  of  its  simple  ones ;  it  follows,  that  the  diflFerence 
betwixt  it  and  the  imagination  lies  in  its  superior  force  and 
vivacity.  A  man  may  indulge  his  fancy  in  feigning  any 
past  scene  of  adventures ;  nor  wou'd  there  be  any  possibility 
of  distinguishing  this  from  a  remembrance  of  a  like  kind, 
were  not  the  ideas  of  the  imagination  fainter  and  more 
obscure.^ 

It  frequently  happens,  that  when  two  men  have  been 
engaged  in  any  scene  of  action,  the  one  shall  remember  it 
much  better  than  the  other,  and  shall  have  all  the  difficulty 
in  the  world  to  make  his  companion  recollect  it.  He  runs 
over  several  circumstances  in  vain  ;  mentions  the  time,  the 
place,  the  company,  what  was  said,  what  was  done  on  all 
sides ;  till  at  last  he  hits  on  some  lucky  circumstance,  that 
revives  the  whole,  and  gives  his  friend  a  perfect  memory  of 
every  thing.  Here  the  person  that  forgets  receives  at  first 
all  the  ideas  from  the  discourse  of  the  other,  with  the  same 
circumstances  of  time  and  place;  tho'  he  considers  them 
as  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination.  But  as  soon  as  the 
circumstance  is  mention'd,  that  touches  the  memory,  the 
very  same  idea^  now  appear  in  a  new  light,  and  have,  in 
a  manner,  a  diflFerent  feeling  from  what  they  had  before. 
Without  any  other   alteration,  beside  that  of  the  feeling, 

'  [The  two  foUoinng  paragraphs  were  added  in  the  Appeiiclix.^£d.] 
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they  become  immediately  ideas  of  the  memory,  and  are     sect. 
assented  to.  v. 

Since,  therefore,  the  imagination  can  represent  all  the  of  ,the  im- 
same  objects  that  the  memory  can  oflFer  to  us,  and  since  preasionsof 
those  faculties  are  only  distinguish'd  by  the  diflFerent/6«Kngr  and  °*** 
of  the  ideas  they  present,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  what  memoiy. 
is  the  nature  of  that  feeling.    And  here  I  believe  every  one 
will  readily  agree  vrith  me,  that  the  ideas  of  the  memory  are 
more  strong  and  lively  than  those  of  the  fancy. 

A  painter,  who  intended  to  represent  a  passion  or  emotion 
of  any  kind,  wou'd  endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of  a  person 
actuated  by  a  like  emotion,  in  order  to  enliven  his  ideas, 
and  give  them  a  force  and  vivacity  superior  to  what  is 
found  in  those,  which  are  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination. 
The  more  recent  this  memory  is,  the  clearer  is  the  idea;  and 
when  after  a  long  interval  he  wou'd  return  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  object,  he  always  finds  its  idea  to  be  much 
decayed,  if  not  whoUy  obliterated.  We  are  frequently  in 
doubt  concerning  the  ideas  of  the  memory,  as  they  become 
very  weak  and  feeble ;  and  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
any  image  proceeds  from  the  fancy  or  the  memory,  when  it 
is  not  drawn  in  such  lively  colours  as  distinguish  tiiat  latter 
faculty.  I  think,  I  remember  such  an  event,  says  one ;  but 
am  not  sure.  A  long  tract  of  time  has  almost  worn  it  out 
of  my  memory,  and  leaves  me  uncertain  whether  or  not  it 
be  the  pure  offispring  of  my  fancy. 

And  as  an  idea  of  the  memory,  by  losing  its  force  and 
vivacity,  may  degenerate  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  taken  for 
an  idea  of  the  imagination ;  so  on  the  other  hand  an  idea  of 
the  imagination  may  acquire  such  a  force  and  vivacity,  as  to 
pass  for  an  idea  of  the  memory,  and  counterfeit  its  e£Eeots 
on  the  belief  and  judgment.  This  is  noted  in  the  case  of 
liars;  who  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their  lies,  come 
at  last  to  believe  and  remember  them,  as  realities ;  custom 
and  habit  having  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  same 
influence  on  the  mind  as  nature,  and  infixing  the  idea  with 
eqaal  force  and  vigour. 

Thas  it  appears,  that  the  hdief  or  assent^  which  always 
attends  the  memory  and  senses,  is  nothing  but  the  vivacity 
of  those  perceptions  they  present;  and  that  this  alone 
distinguishes  them  fi^m  the  imagination.  To  believe  is  in 
this  case  to  feel  an  immediate  impression  of  the  senses,  or  a 

c  c  2 
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^m^  repetition  of  that  impression  in  the  memory.     'Tis  merely 

* — r^ — '  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  perception,  which  constitntes 

Of  know-  the  first  act  of  the  judgment,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that 

probab^  reasoning,  which  we  build  upon  it,  when  we  trace  the  relation 

£ty.  of  cause  and  eflFect. 

Sect.  VI.— (y  the  Inference  from  the  Impresffian  to  the  Idea. 

TPis  easy  to  observe,  that  in  tracing  this  relation,  the  in- 
ference we  draw  from  cause  to  eflFect,  is  not  deriv'd  merely 
from  a  survey  of  these  particular  objects,  and  from  such  a 
penetration  into  their  essences  as  may  discover  the  de- 
pendance  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  There  is  no  object, 
which  implies  the  existence  of  any  other  if  we  consider  these 
objects  in  themselves,  and  never  look  beyond  the  ideas  which 
we  form  of  them.  Such  an  inference  wou'd  amount  to 
knowledge,  and  wou'd  imply  the  absolute  contradiction  and 
impossibility  of  conceiving  any  thing  different.  But  as  all 
distinct  ideas  are  separable,  'tis  evident  there  can  be  no 
impossibility  of  that  kind.  When  we  pass  from  a  present 
impression  to  the  idea  of  any  object,  we  might  possibly  have 
separated  the  idea  from  the  impression,  and  have  substituted 
any  other  idea  in  its  room. 

Tis  therefore  by  experibnob  only,  that  we  can  infer  the 
existence  of  one  object  from  that  of  another.  The  nature 
of  experience  is  this.  We  remember  to  have  had  frequent 
instances  of  the  existence  of  one  species  of  objects ;  and  also 
remember,  that  the  individuals  of  another  species  of  objects 
have  always  attended  them,  and  have  existed  in  a  regular 
order  of  contiguity  and  succession  with  regard  to  them. 
Thus  we  remember,  to  have  seen  that  species  of  object  we 
c^l  flame,  and  to  have  felt  that  species  of  sensation  we  call 
heat.  We  likewise  call  to  mind  their  constant  conjunction 
in  all  past  instances.  Without  any  farther  ceremony,  we 
call  the  one  coAise  and  the  other  6^ec^,  and  infer  the  existence 
of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other.^  In  all  those  instances, 
from  which  we  learn  the  conjunction  of  particular  causes 
and  effects,  both  the  causes  and  effects  have  been  perceiv'd 
by  the  senses,  and  are  remember'd :  But  in  all  cases,  wherein 
we  reason  concerning  them,  there  is  only  one  perceiv'd  or 
remember'd,  and  the  other  is  supply'd  in  conformity  to  our 
past  experience. 

^   >  [See  Introd.  §§  284  and  811.] 
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Thus  in  advancing  we  have  insensibly  discovered  a  new     SECT, 
relation  betwixt  cause  and  eflFect,  when  we  least  expected  it, 


and  were  entirely  employed  upon  another  subject.  This  Ofthein- 
relation  is  their  constant  conjunction.  Contiguity  and  ?"°^ 
saccession  are  not  sufficient  to  make  us  pronounce  any  two  impression 
objects  to  be  cause  and  effect,  unless  we  perceive,  that  these  ^  ^®  ^^^ 
two  relations  are  preserv'd  in  several  instances.  We  may 
now  see  the  advantage  of  quitting  the  direct  survey  of  this 
relation,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  that  necessary 
connexion^  which  makes  so  essential  a  part  of  it.  There  are 
hopes,  that  by  this  means  we  may  at  last  arrive  at  our  pro- 
posed end ;  tho*  to  tell  the  truth,  this  new-discover'd  relation 
of  a  constant  conjunction  seems  to  advance  us  but  very  little 
in  our  way.  For  it  implies  no  more  than  this,  that  like  objects 
have  always  been  placed  in  like  relations  of  contiguiiy  and 
succession ;  and  it  seems  evident,  at  least  at  first  sight,  that 
by  this  means  we  can  never  discover  any  new  idea,  and  can 
only  multiply,  but  not  enlarge  the  objects  of  our  mind.  It 
may  be  thought,  that  what  we  learn  not  from  one  object,  we 
can  never  learn  from  a  hundred,  which  are  all  of  the  same 
kind,  and  are  perfectly  resembling  in  every  circumstance. 
As  our  senses  shew  us  in  one  instance  two  bodies,  or  motions, 
or  qualities  in  certain  relations  of  succession  and  contiguity; 
so  our  memory  presents  us  only  with  a  multitude  of  instances, 
wherein  we  always  find  like  bodies,  motions,  or  qualities  in 
like  relations.  From  the  mere  repetition  of  any  past  im- 
pression, even  to  infinity,  there  never  vdll  arise  any  new 
original  idea,  such  as  that  of  a  necessary  connexion ;  and 
the  number  of  impressions  has  in  this  case  no  more  effect 
than  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  one  only.  But  tho'  this 
reasoning  seems  just  and  obvious ;  yet  as  it  wou'd  be  folly 
to  despair  too  soon,  we  shall  continue  the  thread  of  our 
discourse ;  and  having  found,  that  after  the  discovery  of  the 
constant  conjunction  of  any  objects,  we  always  draw  an  in- 
ference from  one  object  to  another,  we  shall  now  examine 
the  nature  of  that  inference,  and  of  the  transition  from  the 
impression  to  the  idea.  Perhaps  'twill  appear  in  the  end,  that 
the  necessary  connexion  depends  on  the  inference,  instead  of 
the  inference's  depending  on  the  necessary  connexion. 

Since  it  appears,  that  the  transition  from  an  impression 
present  to  lie  memory  or  senses  to  the  idea  of  an  object, 
which  we  call  cause  or  effect,  is  founded  on  past  experimce^ 


iToba- 
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PART  and  on  our  remembrance  of  their  constant  conjunction^  ilie 
-  ^^  ^  next  question  is,  Whether  experience  produces  the  idea  by 
Of  know-  means  of  the  understanding  or  imagination ;  whether  we 
ledge  and  are  determined  by  reason  to  make  the  transition,  or  by  a 
certain  association  and  relation  of  perceptions.  If  reason 
determined  us,  it  wou'd  proceed  upon  that  principle,  that 
instwncesy  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience,  must  resemble 
ihose^  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  and  that  the  course  of 
nature  contimies  always  uniformly  the  same.  In  order  there- 
fore to  clear  up  this  matter,  let  us  consider  all  the  arguments, 
upon  which  such  a  proposition  may  be  suppos'd  to  be  founded ; 
and  as  these  must  be  deriy'd  either  from  hnowledge  or  proba^ 
hiVUy,  let  us  cast  our  eye  on  each  of  these  degrees  of  evidence, 
and  see  whether  they  afford  any  just  conclusion  of  this 
nature. 

Our  foregoing  method  of  reasoning  will  easily  convince 
us,  that  there  can  be  no  demonsirative  arguments  to  prove, 
that  those  instances,  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience,  resemble 
those,  of  which  we  have  liad  experience.  We  can  at  least  con- 
ceive a  change  in  the  course  of  nature;  which  sufficiently 
proves,  that  such  a  change  is  not  absolutely  impossible.  To 
form  a  clear  idea  of  any  thing,  is  an  undeniable  argument 
for  its  possibiliiy,  and  is  alone  a  refutation  of  any  pretended 
demonstration  against  it. 

Probability,  as  it  discovers  not  the  relations  of  ideas, 
considered  as  such,  but  only  those  of  objects,  must  in  some 
respects  be  founded  on  the  impressions  of  our  memory  and 
senses,  and  in  some  respects  on  our  ideas.  Were  there  no 
mixture  of  any  impression  in  our  probable  reasonings,  the 
conclusion  wou*d  be  entirely  chimerical :  And  were  there  no 
mixture  of  ide^us,  the  action  of  the  mind,  in  observing  the 
relation,  wou'd,  properly  speaking,  be  sensation,  not  reason- 
ing. 'Tis  therefore  necessary,  that  in  all  probable  reasonings 
there  be  something  present  to  the  mind,  either  seen  or  re- 
membered; and  that  from  this  we  infer  something  connected 
with  it,  which  is  not  seen  nor  remember'd. 

The  only  connexion  or  relation  of  objects,  which  can  lead 
us  beyond  the  immediate  impressions  of  our  memory  and 
senses,  is  that  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  because  'tis  the 
only  one,  on  which  we  can  found  a  just  inference  from  one 
object  to  another.  The  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  deriv'd 
from  experience,  which  informs  us,  that  such  particular  objects. 
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in  all  past  instances,  hare  been  constantly  conjoined  with     SECT. 
each  other :  And  a^  an  object  similar  to  one  of  these  is  sup-  .    ^'  _^ 
pos'd  to  be  immediately  present  in  its  impression,  we  thence  of  the  in- 
presnme  on  the  existence  of  one  similar  to  its  usual  attendant,  forence 
According  to  this  account  of  things,  which  is,  I  think,  in  impression 
every  point  unquestionable,  probability  is  founded  on  the  to  th©  idea. 
presumption  of  a  resemblance  betwixt  IJiose  objects,  of  which 
we  have  had  experience,  and  those,  of  which  we  hare  had 
none;   and  therefore  'tis  impossible  this  presumption   can 
arise  from  probability.    The  same  principle  cannot  be  both 
the  cause  and  effect  of  another;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  proposition  concerning  that  relation,  which   is   either 
intuitively  or  demonstratively  certain.  . 

Should  any  one  think  to  elude  this  argument ;  and  without 
determining  whether  our  reasoning  on  this  subject  be  derived 
from  demonstration  or  probability,  pretend  that  all  con- 
clusions from  causes  and  effects  are  built  on  solid  reasoning : 
I  can  only  desire,  that  this  reasoning  may  be  produced,  in 
order  to  be  expos'd  to  our  examination.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  said,  that  after  experience  of  the  constant  conjunction  of 
certain  objects,  we  reason  in  the  following  manner.  Such  an 
object  is  always  found  to  produce  another.  'Tis  impossible 
it  cou'd  have  this  effect,  if  it  was  not  endowed  with  a  power 
of  production.  The  power  necessarily  implies  the  effect; 
and  therefore  there  is  a  just  foundation  for  drawing  a 
conclusion  from  the  existence  of  one  object  to  that  of  its 
usual  attendant.  The  past  production  implies  a  power: 
The  power  implies  a  new  production :  And  the  new  pro- 
duction is  what  we  infer  from  the  power  and  the  past 
production. 

'Twere  easy  for  me  to  shew  the  weakness  of  this  reasoning, 
were  I  willing  to  make  use  of  those  observations,  I  have 
already  made,  that  the  idea  of  prodtiction  is  the  same  with 
that  of  causationy  and  that  no  existence  certainly  and  de- 
monstratively implies  a  power  in  any  other  object ;  or  were 
it  proper  to  anticipate  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark 
afterwards  concerning  the  idea  we  form  of  power  sxid  efficacy. 
But  as  such  a  method  of  proceeding  may  seem  either  to 
weaken  my  system,  by  resting  one  part  of  it  on  another,  or 
to  breed  a  confusion  in  my  reasoning,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
maintain  my  present  assertion  vrithout  any  such  assistance. 

It  shall  therefore  be  allow'd  for  a  moment,  that  the  pro- 
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PABT    ^duction  of  one  object  by  another  in  any  one  instance  implies 
^    ^  ^  a  power  5  and  that  this  power  is  connected  with  its  eflfect. 
Of  know-     But  it  haying  been  akeady  prov'd,  that  the  power  lies  not  in 
pledge  and    ^he  sensible  qualities  of  the  cause ;  and  there  being  nothing 
Sility.'        but  the  sensible  qualities  present  to  us  5  I  ask,  why  in  other 
instances  you  presume  that  the  same  power  still  exists, 
merely  upon  the   appearance  of   these   qualities?      ^our 
appeal  to  past  experience  decides  nothing  in  the  present 
case ;  and  at  the  utmost  can  only  prove,  that  that  very  object<^ 
which  produced  any  other,  was  at  that  very  instant  endow'd 
with  such  a  power ;  but  can  never  prove,  that  the  same  power 
must  continue  in  the  same  object  or  collection  of  sensible 
qualities ;  much  less,  that  a  like  power  is  always  conjoin'd 
with  like  sensible  qualities.     Should  it  be  said,  that  we  have 
experience,  that  the  same  power  continues  united  with  the 
same  object,  and  that  like  objects  are  endowed  with  like 
powers,  I  wou*d  renew  my  question,  why  from  this  experience 
we  form  any  condusion  beyond  those  past  instanceSy  of  which  fc»e 
h>ave  had  experience.     If  you   answer  this  question  in  the 
same  manner   as   the   preceding,   your  answer  gives   still 
occasion  to  a  new  question  of  the  same  kind,  even  in  in- 
Unitum ;  which  clearly  proves,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
had  no  just  foundation. 

Thus  not  only  our  reason  fails  us  in  the  discovery  of  the 
ultimate  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  but  even  after  ex- 
perience has  informed  us  of  their  constant  conjunction,  His 
impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  our  reason,  why  we 
shou'd  extend  that  experience  beyond  those  particidar  in- 
stances, which  have  fallen  under  our  observation.  We  suppose, 
but  are  never  able  to  prove,  that  there  must  be  a  resemblance 
betwixt  those  objects,  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  and 
those  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discovery. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  certain  relations,  which 
make  us  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  even  tho'  there  be 
no  reason  to  determine  us  to  that  transition ;  and  this  we 
may  establish  for  a  general  rule,  that  wherever  the  mind 
constantly  and  uniformly  makes  a  transition  without  any 
reason,  it  is  influenc'd  by  these  relations.  Now  this  is 
exactly  the  present  case.  Beason  can  never  shew  us  the 
connexion  of  one  object  with  another,  tho'  aided  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  observation  of  their  constant  conjunction 
in  all  past  instances.      When  the  mind,  therefore,  passes 
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from  the  idea  or  impression  of  one  object  to  the  idea  or     SECT, 
belief  of  another,  it  is  not  determined  by  reason,  but  by       ^^' 


certain  principles,  which  associate   together  the  ideas  of  Ofthein- 
tliese  objects,  and  unite  them  in  the  imaednation.  LHad  i^^^^X 

..ill.  .1  1.7  i-i  from  the 

ideas  no  more  union  in  the  fancy  than  objects  seem  to  have  impression 
to  the  understanding,  we  cou'd  never  draw  any  inference  from  ^  ^®  i^®** 
causes  to  effects,  nor  repose  belief  in  any  matter  of  fact.lThe 
inference,  therefore,  depends  solely  on  the  union  of  ideas. 

The  principles  of  union  among  ideas,  I  have  reduc'd  to 
three  general  ones,  and  have  asserted,  that  the  idea  or 
impression  of  any  object  naturally  introduces  the  idea  of  any 
other  object,  that  is  resembling,  contiguous  to,  or  connected 
with  it.  These  principles  I  allow  to  be  neither  the  infallible 
nor  the  sole  causes  of  an  union  among  ideas.  They  are  not 
the  infallible  causes.  For  one  may  fix  his  attention  during 
some  time  on  any  one  object  without  looking  farther.  They  are 
not  the  sole  causes.  For  the  thought  has  evidently  a  very 
irregular  motion  in  running  along  its  objects,  and  may  leap 
from  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  from  one  end  of  the  creation 
to  the  other,  without  any  certain  method  or  order.  But 
tho'  I  allow  this  weakness  in  these  three  relations,  and  this 
irregularity  in  the  imagination ;  yet  I  assert  that  the  only 
general  principles,  which  associate  ideas,  are  resemblance, 
contiguity  and  causation. 

There  is  indeed  a  principle  of  union  among  ideas,  which 
at  first  sight  may  be  esteem'd  different  from  any  of  these, 
but  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  to  depend  on  the  same 
origin.  When  ev'ry  individual  of  any  species  of  objects  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  constantly  united  vdth  an  indi- 
vidual of  another  species,  the  appearance  of  any  new  indi- 
vidual of  either  species  naturaUy  conveys  the  thought  to  its 
usual  attendant.  Thus  because  such  a  particular  idea  is 
commonly  annex'd  to  such  a  particular  word,  nothing  is  re- 
quired but  the  hearing  of  that  word  to  produce  the  corre- 
spondent idea ;  and  'twill  scarce  be  possible  for  the  mind, 
by  its  utmost  efforts,  to  prevent  that  transition.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  upon  hearing  such  a  par- 
ticular sound,  we  shou'd  reflect  on  any  past  experience,  and 
consider  what  idea  has  been  usually  connected  with  the 
sound.  The  imagination  of  itself  supplies  the  place  of  this 
reflection,  and  is  so  accustom'd  to  pass  from  the  word  to  the 
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PART     idea,  that  it  interposes  not  a  moment's  delay  betwixt  the 
.    ™'    .  hearing  of  the  one,  and  the  conception  of  the  other. 
Of  know-        But  tho'  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  true  principle  of  asso- 
ledge  and    ciation  among  ideas,  I  assert  it  to  be  the  very  same  with 
bUitj.'        *1">'^  betwixt  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  be  an 
essential  part  in  all  our  reasonings  from  that  relation.     We 
have  no  other  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  bat  that  of  certain 
objects,  which  have  been  always  conjoined  together,  and  which 
in  all  past  instances  have  been  found  inseparable.    We  can- 
not penetrate  into  the  reason  of  the  conjunction.    We  only 
observe  the  thing  itself,  and  always  find  that  from  the  con- 
stant   conjunction   the    objects    acquire    an  union  in  the 
imagination.    When  the  impression  of  one  becomes  present 
to  us,  we  immediately  form  an  idea  of  its  usual  attendant ; 
and  consequently  we  may.  establish  this  as  one  part  of  the 
definition  of  an  opinion  or  belief,  that  'tis  an  idea  related  to 
or  associated  with  a  present  impression. 

Thus  tho'  causation  be  a  philosophical  relation,  as  implying 
contiguiiy,  succession,  and  constant  conjunction,  yet  'tis  only 
so  far  as  it  is  a  natural  relation,  and  produces  an  union 
among  our  ideas,  that  we  are  able  to  reason  upon  it,  or  draw 
any  inference  from  it.^ 

Sbot.  Vn. — Of  the  Nature  of  the  Idea  or  Belief. 

The  idea  of  an  object  is  an  essential  part  of  the  belief  of 
it,  but  not  the  whole.  We  conceive  many  things,  which  we 
do  not  believe.  In  order  then  to  discover  more  fully  the 
nature  of  belief,  or  the  qualities  of  those  ideas  we  assent  to, 
let  us  weigh  the  following  considerations. 

'Tis  evident,  that  all  reasonings  from  causes  or  effbctfl-ter- 
minate  in  conclusions,  concerning  matter  of  fax^t ;  that  is, 
concerning  the  existence  of  objects  or  of  their  .qualiides. 
'Tis  also  evident,  that  the  idea  of  existence  is  nothing 
different  from  the  idea  of  any  object,  and  that  when  after 
the  simple  conception  of  any  thing  we  wou'd  conceive  it  as 
existent,  we  in  reality  make  no  addition  to  or  alteration  on 
our  first  idea.  Thus  when  we  affirm,  that  God  is  existent, 
we  simply  form  the  idea  of  such  a  being,  as  he  is  represented 
to  us ;  nor  is  the  existence,  which  we  attribute  to  him,  con- 
ceiv'd  by  a  particular  idea,  which  we  join  to  the  idea  of 

1  [See  Introd.  §§  316  and  ff.] 
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ilia  other  qualities,  and  can  again  separate  and  distinguish     SECT, 
from  tliem.    But  I  go  farther ;  and  not  content  with  assert-  .   ^'  ^ 
ing,  that  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  any  object  is  no  of  the 
addition  to  the  simple  conception  of  it,  I  likewise  maintain,  ^^  ^' 
that  the  belief  of  the  existence  joins  no  new  ideas  to  those,  i^^ls, 
which  compose  the  idea  of  the  object.    When  I  think  of 
God,  when  I  think  of  him  as  existent,  and  when  I  believe 
him  to  be  existent,  mj  idea  of  him  neither  encreases  nor 
diminishes.^     But  as  'tis  certain  there  is  a  great  difference 
betwixt  the  simple  conception  of  the  existence  of  an  object, 
and  the  belief  of  it,  and  as  this  difference  lies  not  in  the 
parts  or  composition  of  the  idea,  which  we  conceive ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  must  lie  in  the  manner,  in  which  we  conceive  it.' 

Suppose  a  person  present  with  me,  who  advances  proposi- 
tions, to  which  I  do  not  assent,  that  Csesar  dy^d  in  hia  bed,  that 
eilver  is  more  fueible  than  lead,  or  mercfwry  heamer  than  gold; 
'tis  evident,  that  notwithstanding  my  incredulity,  I  clearly 
understand  his  meaning,  and  form  all  the  same  ideas,  which 
he  forms.  My  imagination  is  endow'd  with  the  same 
powers  as  his ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  conceive  any  idea, 
which  I  cannot  conceive ;  nor  conjoin  any,  which  I  cannot 
conjoin.  I  therefore  ask.  Wherein  consists  the  difference 
betwixt  believing  and  disbelieving  any  proposition?  The 
answer  is  easy  with  regard  to  propositions,  that  are  prov'd 
by  intuition  or  demonstration.  In  that  case,  the  person,  who 
assents,  not  only  conceives  the  ideas  according  to  the  proposi- 
tion, but  IB  necessarily  determin'd  to  conceive  them  in  that 
particular  manner,  either  immediately  or  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  other  ideas.  Whatever  is  absurd  is  unintelligible ;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  any  thing  con- 
trary to  a  demonstration.  But  as  in  reasonings  from  causa- 
tion, and  concerning  matters  of  fact,  this  absolute  necessity 
cannot  take  place,  and  the  imagination  is  free  to  conceive 
both  sides  of  the  question,  I  still  ask.  Wherein  cansiets 
the  difference  betwixt  incredulity  and  belief?  since  in  both 
eases  the  conception  of  the  idea  is  equally  possible  and 
requisite. 

'Twill  not  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  a  person, 
who  does  not  assent  to  a  proposition  you  advance;  after  hav- 
ing conceiv'd  the  object  in  the  same  manner  with  you ;  imme- 

I  [Of.  Locke,  Efisay  IV.  i.  |  7 :  and      409,  ed.  Hnrtenstein.] 
Kant,    *  Kritik  der  reinen  VernuoO,'  p.  '  [Si-e  Introd.  |  291.] 
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PART      diatelj  conceives  it  in  a  different  manner,  and  has  different 
ideas  of  it.     This  answer  is  unsatisfactory;   not  because 


Of  know  it  contains  any  falshood,  but  because  it  discovers  not  all  the 
^*^?Lf  ^^  truth.  'Tis  confest,  that  in  all  cases,  wherein  we  dissent  from 
bility.  any  person,  we  conceive  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  but  as 
we  can  believe  only  one,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  belief 
must  make  some  difference  betwixt  that  conception  to  which 
we  assent,  and  that  from  which  we  dissent.  We  may 
mingle,  and  unite,  and  separate,  and  confound,  and  vary  our 
ideas  in  a  hundred  different  ways ;  but  'till  there  appears 
some  principle,  which  fixes  one  of  these  different  situations, 
we  have  in  reality  no  opinion:  And  this  principle,  as  it 
plainly  makes  no  addition  to  our  precedent  ideas,  can  only 
change  the  ma/nner  of  our  conceiving  them. 

All  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
impressions  and  ideas,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.*  Our  ideas  are 
copy'd  from  our  impressions,  and  represent  them  in  all  their 
parts.  When  you  wou'd  any  way  vary  the  idea  of  a  par- 
ticular object,  you  can  only  encrease  or  diminish  its  force  and 
vivacity.  If  you  make  any  other  change  on  it,  it  repre- 
sents a  different  object  or  impression.  The  case  is  the  same 
as  in  colours.  A  particular  shade  of  any  colour  may  acquire 
a  new  degree  of  liveliness  or  brightness  without  any  other 
variation.  But  when  you  produce  any  other  variation,  'tis 
no  longer  the  same  shade  or  colour.  So  that  as  belief  does 
nothing  but  vary  the  manner,  in  which  we  conceive  any 
object,  it  can  only  bestow  on  our  ideas  an  additional  force  and 
vivacity.  An  opinion,  therefore,  or  belief  may  be  most 
accurately  defined,  A  lively  idea  belated  to  ob  assooiated 

WITH  A  PBESEKT  IHPBESSION.' 

*  |ln  the  Appendix  this  statement  difierent  ideas:  Reasoning  to  be  the  sepa- 
ls corrected.  See  last  page,  and  the  rating  or  uniting  of  different  ideas  by  the 
note  there  added.]                    ^  interposition  of  others,  which  show  the  re- 

*  We  may  here  take  occasion  to  ob-  lationthey  bear  to  each  other.  But  these 
serve  a  very  remarkable  error,  which  distinctions  and  definitions  are  faulty 
being  frequently  inculcated  in  the  in  very  considerable  articles.  "Forjirsi, 
schools,  has  become  a  kind  of  establish'd  'tis  far  from  being  true,  that  in  every 
maxim,  and  is  universally  received  by  judgment,  which  we  form,  we  unite  two 
all  logicians.  This  error  consists  in  the  different  ideas  ;  since  in  that  proposi- 
Tulgar  division  of  the  acts  of  the  under-  tion,  God  is,  or  indeed  any  other,  which 
standing,  into  conception,  jvdgment  and  regards  existence,  the  idea  of  existence 
reasoning,  and  in  the  definitions  we  give  is  no  distinct  idea,  which  we  unite  with 
of  them.  Conception  is  defin'd  to  be  the  that  of  the  object,  and  which  is  capable 
simple  survey  of  one  or  more  ideas  :Judg-  of  forming  a  compound  idea  by  the 
ment  to  be  the  separating  or  uniting  of  union.    Secondly^  As  we  can  thus  form 
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Here  are  the  heads  of  those  arguments,  which  lead  us  to     SECT. 
this  conclusion.    When  we  infer  the  existence  of  an  object 


from  that  of  others,  some  object  must  always  be  present  of  the 
either  to  the  memory  or  senses,  in  order  to  be  the  foundation  ^^^^^^^^^j^ 
of  our  reasoning ;  since  the  mind  cannot  run  up  with  its  belief* 
inferences  in  infinitum.    Season  can  never  satisfy  us  that 
the  existence  of  any  one  object  does  ever  imply  that  of 
another ;  so  that  when  we  pass  from  the  impression  of  one 
to  the  idea  or  belief  of  another,  we  are  not  determined  by 
reason,  but  by  custom  or  a  principle  of  association.     But 
belief  is  somewhat  more  than  a  simple  idea.  'Tis  a  particular 
manner  of  forming  an  idea:   And  as  the  same   idea  can 
only  be  vary^d  by  a  variation  of  its  degrees  of  force  and 
vivacity ;  it  follows  upon  the  whole,  that  belief  is  a  lively 
idea  produced  by  a  relation  to  a  present  impression,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  definition.* 

This  operation  of  the  mind,  which  forms  the  belief  of  any 
matter  of  fact,  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  philosophy ;  tho'  no  one  has  so  much 
as  suspected,  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  explaining  it. 
For  my  part  I  must  own,  that  I  find  a  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  case ;  and  that  even  when  I  think  I  understand  the 
subject  perfectly,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  my 
meaning.  I  conclude,  by  an  induction  which  seems  to  me 
very  evident,  that  an  opinion  or  belief  is  nothing  but  an 
idea,  that  is  different  from  a  fiction,  not  in  the  nature,  or  the 
order  of  its  parts,  but  in  the  manner  of  its  being  conceived. 
But  when  I  wou'd  explain  this  manner,  I  scarce  find  any 
word  that  fully  answers  the  case,  but  am  oblig'd  to  have 

a  proposition,  which  contains  only  one  dweU  on  these  objects,  or  nm  from  them 

idea,  so  we  may  exert  our  reason  with-  to  others;  and  in  whatever  form  or  order 

ont  employing  more  than  two  ideas,  and  we  survey  them,  the  act  of  the  mind  ex- 

withoat  naving  recourse  to  a  third  to  ceeds  not  a  simple  conception ;  and  the 

serve  as  a  medium  betwixt  them.    We  only  remarkable  difference,  which  occurs 

infer  a  cause  immediately  from  its  effect ;  on  this  occasion,  is,  when  we  join  belief 

and  this  inference  is  not  only  a  true  to  the  conception,  and  are  perswaded  of 

species  of  reasoning,  but  the  strongest  the  truth  of  what  we  conceive.    This 

of  all  others,  and  more  convincing  than  act  of  the  mind  has  never  yet  been  ex- 

when  we  interpose  another  idea  to  con-  plain'd  by  any  philosopher;  and  there- 

nect  the  two  extremes.    What  we  may  fore  I  am  at  liberty  to  propose  my 

in  general  affirm  concerning  these  three  h^othesis  concerning  it;  which  is,  that 

acts  of  the  understanding  is,  that  taking  'tis  only  a  strong  and  steady  conception  of 

them  in  a  proper  light,  they  all  resolve  any  idea,  and  such  as  approaches  in  some 

themselves  into  the  lirst,  and  are  no-  measure  to  an  immediate  impression, 
thing  but  particular  ways  of  conceiving         *  [The  following  paragraph  was  added 

our  objects.    Whether  we  consider  a  in  the  Appendix.— Ed.] 
single  object,  or  several;  whether  we 
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PART     reoonrse  to  every  one's  feeling,  in  order  to  give  him  a  perfect 
^_™'  _^  notion  of  this  operation  of  the  mind.     An  idea  assented  to 
Of  know-    fed%  different  from  a  fictitious  idea,  that  the  fancj  alone 
^t^**^    presents  to  ns:   And  this  different  feeling  I  endeavour  to 
bilitj,         explain  by  calling  it  a  superior  force^  or  vivadtyy  or  solidity^ 
or  firmness,  or  steadiness.     This  variety  of  terms,  which  may 
seem  so  nnphilosophical,  is  intended  only  to  express  that  act 
of  the  mind^  which  renders  realities  more  present  to  ns  than 
fictions,  causes  them  to  weigh  more  in  the  thonght,  and 
gives  them  a  superior  influence  on  the  passions  and  imagi- 
nation.    Provided  we  agree  about  the  thing,  'tis,  needless  to 
dispute  about  the  terms.    The  imagination  has  the  command 
over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and  vary  them  in 
all  the  ways  possible.     It  may  conceive  objects  vrith  all  the 
circumstances  of  place  and  time.     It  may  set  them,  in  a 
manner,  before  our  eyes  in  their  true  colours,  just  as  they 
might  have  existed.     But  as  it  is  impossible,  that  that 
faculty  can  ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief,  'tis  evident,  that 
belief  consists  not  in  the  nature  and  order  of  our  ideas,  but 
in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in  their  feeling  to  the 
mind.     I  confess,  that  'tis  impossible  to  explain  perfectly 
this  feeling  or  manner  of  conception.     We  may  make  use  of 
words,  that  express  something  near  it.     But  its  true  and 
proper  name  is  beliefs  which  is  a  term  that  every  one  suffi- 
ciently imderstands  in  common  life.     And  in  phUosophy  we 
can  go  no  farther,  than  assert,  that  it  is  something  felt  by 
the  mind,  which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment 
from  the  fictions  of  the  imagination.     It  gives  them  more 
force  and  influence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  import- 
ance;   infixes  them  in  the  mind;    and  renders  them  the 
governing  principles  of  all  our  actions. 

This  definition  will  also  be  found  to  be  entirely  conform- 
able to  every  one's  feeling  and  experience.  Nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  those  ideas,  to  which  we  assent,  are  more 
strong,  firm  and  vivid,  than  the  loose  reveries  of  a  castle- 
builder.  If  one  person  sits  down  to  read  a  book  as  a 
romance,  and  another  as  a  true  history,  they  plainly  receive 
the  same  ideas,  and  in  the  same  order ;  nor  does  the  incre- 
dulity of  the  one,  and  the  belief  of  the  other  hinder  them 
from  putting  the  very  same  sense  upon  their  author.  His 
words  produce  the  same  ideas  in  both ;  tho'  his  testimony 
has  not  the  same  influence  on  them.     The  latter  has  a  more 
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livelj  conception  of  all  the  incidents.    He  enters  deeper  into     sect. 
the  concerns  of  the  persons:   represents  to  himself  tLeir 


actions,  and  characters,  and  friendships,  and  enmities :  He  of  the 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  form  a  notion  of  their  features,  and  ^^^^  °^ 
air,  and  person.     While  the  former,  who  gives  no  credit  to  beiiet 
the  testimony  of  the  author,  has  a  more  faint  and  languid 
conception  of  all  these  particulars ;  and  except  on  account  of 
the  style  and  ingenuity  of  the  composition,  can  receive  little 
entertainment  fr^m  it. 

Sbot.  VIII-— 0/  the  Causes  of  Belief. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  belief,  and  shewn 
that  it  consists  in  a  lively  idea  related  to  a  present  impres- 
sion 5  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  from  what  principles  it 
is  deriv'd,  and  what  bestows  the  vivacity  on  the  idea. 

I  wou'd  willingly  establish  it  as  a  general  maxim  in  the 
science  of  human  nature,  that  when  any  impression  becomes 
present  to  us,  it  not  only  transports  the  mind  to  such  ideas  as 
are  related  to  it,  hut  likewise  comm/umcates  to  them  a  share  of 
its  force  cmd  vivacity.  All  the  operations  of  the  mind 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  its  disposition,  when  it  per- 
forms them ;  and  according  as  the  spirits  are  more  or  less 
elevated,  and  the  attention  more  or  less  fix'd,  the  action 
will  always  have  more  or  less  vigour  and  vivacity.  When 
therefore  any  object  is  presented,  which  elevates  and  enlivens 
the  thought,  every  action,  to  which  the  mind  applies  itself, 
will  be  more  strong  and  vivid,  as  long  as  that  disposition 
continues.  Now  'tis  evident  the  continuance  of  the  dispo- 
sition depends  entirely  on  the  objects,  about  which  the  mind 
is  employed ;  and  that  any  new  object  naturally  gives  a  new 
direction  to  the  spirits,  and  changes  the  disposition ;  as  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  mind  fixes  constantly  on  the  same 
object,  or  passes  easily  and  insensibly  along  related  objects^ 
the  disposition  has  a  much  longer  duration.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  when  the  mind  is  once  inliven'd  by  a  present 
impression,  it  proceeds  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
related  objects,  by  a  natural  transition  of  the  disposition 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  change  of  the  objects  is  so 
easy,  that  the  mind  is  scarce  sensible  of  it,  but  applies  itself 
to  the  conception  of  the  related  idea  with  all  the  force  and 
vivacity  it  acquired  from  the  present  impression. 
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PART         If  in  considering  the  nature  of  relation,  and  that  facility 
,    ,>  of  transition,  which  is  essential  to  it,  we  can  satisfy  our- 
Of  know-     selves  concerning  the  reality  of  this  phsenomenon,  *tifl  well : 
probl*"^    But  I  must  confess  I  place  my  chief  confidence  in  experience 
bility.        to  prove  so  material  a  principle.  We  may,  therefore,  observe, 
as  the  first  experiment  to  our  present  purpose,  that  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  picture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of 
him  is  evidently  inliven'd  by  the  resernblancey  and  that  every 
passion,  which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
acquires  new  force   and  vigour.     In  producing  this  effect 
there  concur  both  a  relation   and  a  present  impression. 
Where  the  picture  bears  him  no  resemblance,  or  at  least 
was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  so  much  as  conveys  our 
thought  to  him:  And  where  it  is  absent,  as  well  as  the 
person ;  tho'  the  mind  may  pass  from  the  thought  of  fche  one 
to  that  of  the  other ;  it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weaken'd 
than  inliven'd  by  that  transition.     We  take  a  pleasure  in 
viewing  the  picture  of  a  friend,  when  'tis  set  before  us ;  but 
when  'tis  remov'd,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly, 
than  by  reflexion  in  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant  and 
obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Raman  Catholic  religion  may  be 
consider'd  as  experiments  of  the  same  nature.  The  devotees 
of  that  strange  superstition  usually  plead  in  excuse  of  the 
mummeries,  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that  they  feel 
the  good  effect  of  those  external  motions,  and  postures,  and 
actions,  in  inlivening  their  devotion,  and  quickening  their 
fervour,  which  otherwise  wou'd  decay  away,  if  directed 
entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  objects.  We  shadow  out 
the  objects  of  our  faith,  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and 
images,  and  render  them  more  present  to  us  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  these  types,  than  'tis  possible  for  us  to  do, 
merely  by  an  intellectual  view  and  contemplation.  Sensible 
objects  have  always  a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  than 
any  other ;  and  this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those 
ideas,  to  which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble. 
I  shall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoQiug, 
that  the  effect  of  resemblance  in  inlivening  the  idea  is  very 
common ;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and  a  present 
impression  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  supply'd  with 
experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  foregoing  principle. 
We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of  a 
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di£Ferent  kind,  in  considering  the  eflfecte  of  contiguity ,  as  well     SECT. 
as  of  resemblance,     Tis  certain,  tliat  distance  diminishes  the 


force  of  every  idea,  and  that  upon  our  approach  to  any  Of  the 
object;  tho*  it  does  not  discoyer  itself  to  our  senses;  it  ^^^^ 
operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  influence  that  imitates  an 
immediate  impression.  The  thinking  on  any  object  readily 
transports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ;  but  'tis  only  the 
actual  presence  of  an  object,  that  transports  it  with  a 
superior  vivacity.  When  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  what- 
ever relates  to  it  touches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am 
two  hundred  leagues  distant ;  tho'  even  at  that  distance  the 
reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  friends 
and  fiEimily  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them.  But  as  in 
this  latter  case,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind  are  ideas ;  not* 
withstanding  there  is  an  easy  transition  betwixt  them ;  that 
transition  alone  is  not  able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity  to  any 
of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  some  immediate  impression.^ 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  same  influence 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity. 
SupersfiHbus  people  are  fond  of  the  relieks  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek  after  types  and 
images,  in  order  to  inliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them  a 
more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  thos'e  exemplary 
lives,  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  Now  'tis  evident,  one  of 
the  best  relieks  a  devotee  cou'd  procure,  wou'd  be  the  handy- 
work  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  cloaths  and  furniture  are  ever 
to  be  consider'd  in  this  light,  'tis  because  they  were  once  at 
his  disposal,  and  were  mov'd  and  affected  by  him ;  in  which 
respect  they  are  to  be  consider'd  as  imperfect  effects,  and  as 
connected  vrith  him  by  a  shorter  chain  of  consequences  than 
any  of  those,  fr^m  which  we  learn  the  reality  of  bis  existence. 
This  phenomenon  clearly  proves,  that,  a  present  impression 

*  [The  following  note  was  added  in  runtfSedipaumvidenturinconmeciufnfo 

the  Appendix.— Ed.]  hie  ponsre,    Eie  SpeUiippus,  ttic  Ximh 

Naiurame  nobi$,  inqwi,  datum  dicam^  crates,  hid  efui  auditor  Folemoj  e^jus 

an  errore  guodam^  tU,  eum  ea  loca  videa-  iwM  ilia  wssio  fuU,  quam  videamus, 

tnuSf  t»  quibus  memoria  dignoa  fnroB  00-  Equidem  etiam   ewriam  nostram,  hos- 

CBperimm  mulium  9ue  veraataa,  magia  titiam  dico,  non  hano  nowtm,  qua  ndhi 

mooeamur,qnamsiquandoeorumipiorum  minor  esse  videtur  postquam  est  mqi/or, 

tnU  facta  audiamtts,  out  seriptum  alt-  sotdntm   intuens    Seipionem,   Catonem, 

gnod  legamus  ?  ffelut  ego  nunc  moveor,  Lmlium,  nostrum  tfsro  in  primis  atmm 

yenit  enim  mihi  Plaionis  in  mentem:  oogitare,     Tanta  vis  admonitionis  inest 

quern  acHpimus  primum  kte  disputare  in  loots;  ui  non  sine  causa  ex  his  me- 

soHtum:    Ct^'us  etiam  iUi  hortuli  pro-  morim  duota  sit  diciplina,^CienQ  d« 

pinqui  n&n  memoriam  sol4m  mihi  affe-  Finibus,  lib.  5. 
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PART  with  a  relation  of  caosatum  may  inliyen  any  idea,  and  con- 
.  '^  .  sequently  produce  belief  or  aesent,  according  to_the  prece* 
Of  know-     dent  defijoition  of  it. 

i«^*nd  But  why  need  we  seek  for  other  arguments  to  prove,  that  a 
EiSty'  present  impression  with  a  relation  or  transition  of  the  fancy 
may  inliven  any  idea,  when  this  very  instance  of  our 
reasonings  from  cause  and  effect  will  alone  suffice  to  that 
purpose?  'Tis  certain  we  must  have  an  idea  of  every 
matter  of  fact,  which  we  believe.  'Tis  certain,  that  this  idea 
arises  only  from  a  relation  to  a  present  impression.  'Tis 
certain,  that  the  belief  super-adds  nothing  to  the  idea^  but 
only  changes  our  manner  of  conceiving  it,  and  renders  it 
more  strong  and  lively.  The  present  conclusion  concerning 
the  influence  of  relation  is  the  immediate  consequence  of 
all  these  steps ;  and  every  step  appears  to  me  sure  and  infal- 
lible. There  enters  nothing  into  this  operation  of  the  mind 
but  a  present  impression,  a  lively  idea,  and  a  relation  or 
association  in  the  fancy  betwixt  the  impression  and  idea; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  mistake. 

In  order  to  put  this  whole  afi&.ir  in  a  fuller  light,  let  us 
consider  it  as  a  question  in  natural  philosophy,  which  we 
must  determine  by  experience  and  observation.  I  suppose 
there  is  an  object  presented,  from  which  I  draw  a  certain 
conclusion,  and  form  to  myself  ideas,  which  I  am  said  to 
believe  or  assent  to.  Here  'tis  evident,  that  however  that 
object,  which  is  present  to  my  senses,  and  that  other,  whose 
existence  I  infer  by  reasoning,  may  be  thought  to  influence 
each  other  by  their  particular  powers  or  qualities ;  yet  as  the 
pheenomenon  of  belief,  which  we  at  present  examine,  is 
merely  internal,  these  powers  and  qualities,  being  entirely 
unknown,  can  have  no  hand  in  producing  it.  'Tis  the 
present  impression,  which  is  to  be  consider'd  as  the  true  and 
real  cause  of  the  idea,  and  of  the  belief  which  attends  it. 
We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  discover  by  experiments 
the  particular  qualities,  by  which  'tis  enabled  to  produce  so 
extraordinary  an  effect. 
/ .  First  then  I  observe,  that  the  present  impression  has  not 
this  effect  by  its  own  proper  power  and  efficacy,  and  when 
considered  alone,  as  a  single  perception,  limited  to  the 
present  moment.  I  find,  that  an  impression,  from  which,  on 
its  first  appearance,  I  can  draw  no  conclusion,  may  after- 
wards become  the  foundation  of  belief,  when  I  have  had 
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experience  of  its  uBnal  congeqnenceB.     We  must  in  eyeryl   SECT, 
case  naye  obsery'd  the  same  impression  in  past  instances^  L         '^ 
and  have  found  it  to  l>e  constantly  conjoin'd  with  some  ^  the 
other  impression.    This  is  confirmed  by  snch  a  multitude  of  ?^^"  ^ 
experiments,  tliat  it  admits  not  of  the  smallest  doubt. 

From  a  second  observation  I  comslude,  that  the  belief, 
which  attends  the  present  impression,  and  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  past  impressions  and  conjunctions;  that  this 
belief,  I  say,  arises  immediately,  without  any  new  operation 
of  the  reason  of  imagination.     Of  this  I  can  be  certain, 
because  t  never  am  conscious  of  any  such  operation,  and 
find  nothing  in  the  subject,  on  which  it  can  be  founded. 
Now  as  we  call  every  thing^ousjOMj  which  proceeds  from  a*^ 
past  repetition,  without  any  new  "reasoning  or  conclusion, 
we  may  establish  it  as  a  certain  truth,  that  all  the  belief,   ; 
which  follows  upon  any  present  impression,  is  derived  solely  j 
from  that  origin.     When  we  are  accustomed  to  see  two 
impressions  conjoin'd  together,  the  appearance  or  idea  of 
the  one  immediately  carries  us  to  the  idea  of  the  other. 

Being  fully  satisfy'd  on  this  head,  I  make  a  third  set  of 
experiments,  in  order  to  know,  whether  any  thing  be  requisite, 
beside  the  customary  transition,  towards  the  production  of 
this  phflenomenon  of  belief.  I  therefore  diange  the  first 
impression  into  an  idea;  and  observe,  th^^no'  the  cus- 
tomary transition  to  the  correlative  ijea  still^emains,  yet 
there  is  in  reality  no  belief  nor  perswasion.  A  present  im- 
pression, then,  is  absolutely  requisite  to  this  whole  opera- 
tion ;  and  when  after  this  I  compare  an  impression  with  an 
idea,  and  find  that  their  only  difference  consists  in  their 
different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity,  I  conclude  upon  the 
whole,  tbat  belief  is  a  more  vivid  and  intense  conception  of 
an  idea,  proceeding  "from  its  relation  to  a  present  im- 
pression. 

Thus  all  probable  reasoning  is  nothing  but  d  species  of  sen-^ 
aation.'  'TBTnoTsolely  in  poetry  and  inusic,  we  must  follow 
ouriaste  and  sentiment,  but  likewise  in  philosophy.  When  I 
am  convinced  of  any  principle,  'tis  only  an  idea,  which  strikes 
more  strongly  upon  me.  When  I  give  the  preference  to  one 
set  of  arguments  above  another,  I  do  nothing  but  decide 
from  my  feeling  concerning  the  superiority  of  their  influence- 
Objects  "Have  no  discoverable  connexion  together;  nor  is  it^ 

>  [Cf.  pp.  471  and  476.  and  Introd.  J  298.]  f 
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PART  from  any  other  principle  but  custom  operating  upon  the 
™-  .  imagination,  that  we  can  draw  any  inference  from  the 
Of  know-  \appoarance  of  one  to  the  existence  of  another, 
ledge  and  'TwIQ  here  be  worth  our  observation,  that  the  'past  ex- 
Snitj.  perience,  on  which  all  our  judgments  concerning  cause  and 
effect  depend,  may  operate  on  onr  mind  in  such  an  insensible 
manner  as  never  to  be  taken  notice  of^  and  may  even  in  some 
measure  be  unknown  to  us.  A  person,  who  stops  short  in  liis 
journey  upon  meeting  a  river  in  his  way,  foresees  the  con- 
sequences of  his  proceeding  forward ;  and  his  knowleJ^  of 
these  consequences  is  conveyed  to  him  by  past  experience, 
which  informs  him  of  such  certain  conjunctions  of  canses 
and  effects.  But  can  we  think,  that  on  this  occasion  he 
reflects  on  any  past  experience,  and  calls  to  remembrance 
instances,  that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of,  in  order  to  discover 
the  effects  of  water  on  animal  bodies  P  No  surely ;  this  is 
not  the  method,  in  which  he  proceeds  in  his  reasoning.  The 
idea  of  sinking  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  water, 
and  the  idea  of  suffocating  with  that  of  sinking,  that  the 
mind  makes  the  transition  without  the  assistance  of  the 
memory.  The  custom  operates  before  we  have  time  for 
reflection.  The  objects  seem  so  inseparable,  that  we  inter- 
pose not  a  moment's  delay  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  But  as  this  transition  proceeds  from  experience,  and 
not  frx>m  any  primary  connexion  betwixt  the  ideas,  we  must 
necessarily  acknowledge,  that  experience  may  produce  a 
belief  and  a  judgment  of  causes  and  effects  by  a  secret 
operation,  and  without  being  once  thought  of.  This  removes 
all  pretext,  if  there  yet  remains  any,  for  asserting  that  the 
r  mind  is  convinced  by  reasoning  of  that  principle,  thcLt  in- 
stcmces  of  which  we  have  no  eo^erience,  must  neeesaa/nly  re- 
I  semhle  thoae^  of  which  we  have.  For  we  here  find,  that  the 
understanding  or  imagination  can  draw  inferences  fi^m 
past  experience,  without  reflecting  on  it ;  much  more  with- 
out forming  any  principle  concerning  it,  or  reasoning  upon 
that  principle. 

In  general  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  the  most  established 
and  uniform  conjunctions  of  causes  and  effects,  such  as 
those  of  gravity,  impulse,  solidity,  Ac.  the  mind  never 
carries  its  view  expressly  to  consider  any  past  experience : 
Tho'  in  other  associations  of  objects,  which  are  more  rare 
and  unusual,  it  may  £tssist  the  custom  and  transition  of  ideas 
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by  thiB  reflection.  Nay  we  find  in  some  cases,  that  the  sect. 
reflection  produces  the  belief  without  the  custom ;  or  more  ._^^'  . 
properly  speaking,  that  the  reflection  produces  the  custom  of  the 
in  an  oblique  and  a/rUfidal  manner.  I  explain  myself.  *Tis  ^^  <>' 
certain,  that  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  even  in  common  life, 
we  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  cause  merely 
by  one  experiment,  provided  it  be  made  with  judgment,  and 
after  a  careful  removal  of  all  foreign  and  superfluous  cir- 
cumstsuices.  Now  as  after  one  experiment  of  this  kind,  the 
mind,  upon  the  appearance  either  of  the  cause  or  the  effect, 
can  draw  an  inference  concerning  the  existence  of  its  cor- 
relative ;  and  as  a  habit  can  never  be  acquired  merely  by  ojjjl^ 
instance ;  it  may  be  thought,  that  belief  cannot  in  this  case 
be  esteem'd  the  effect  of  custom.  But  this  difiSculty  will 
vanish,  if  we  consider,  that  tho'  we  are  here  suppos'd  to 
liave  had  only  one  experiment  of  a  particular  effect,  yet  we 
have  many  millions  to  convince  us  of  this^rinciplej  that  like 
objects,  plac*cl  in  l^ike  drcvmstances,  wiU  always  produce  like 
effects;  and  as  this  principle  has  establish'd  itself  by  a 
sufficient  custom,  it  bestows  an  evidence  and  firmness  on 
any  opinion,  to  which  it  can  be  apply'd.  The  connexion  of 
the  ideas  is  not  habitual  after  one  experiment ;  but  this 
connexion  is  comprehended  under  another  principle,  that  }^ 
habitual ;  which  brings  us  back  to  our  hypothesis.  In  all 
cases  we  transfer  our  experience  to  instances,  of  which  we 
have  no  experience,  either  expressly  or  tacitly ,  either  directly 
or  indirectly, 

I  must  not  conclude  this  subject  without  observing,  that 
'tis  very  difficult  to  talk  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  with 
perfect  propriety  and  exactness;  because  common  language 
has  seldom  made  any  very  nice  distinctions  among  them, 
but  has  generally  call*d  by  the  same  term  all  such  as  nearl}" 
resemble  each  other.  Axid  as  this  is  a  source  almost  in- 
evitable of  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the  author ;  so  it  may 
frequently  give  rise  to  doubts  and  objections  in  the  reader, 
which  otherwise  he  wou'd  never  have  dream'd  of.  Thus  my 
general  position,  that  an  opinion  or  belief  is  nothing  but  a 
strong  and  lively  idea  derived  from  a  present  impression  related 
to  it,  may  be  liable  to  the  following  objection,  by  reason  of  a 
little  ambiguity  in  those  words  strong  and  lively.  It  may  be 
said,  that  not  only  an  impression  may  give  rise  to  reasoning, 
but  that  an  idea  may  also  have  the  same  influence ;  especially 
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PART     upon  m J  principle,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  Jrom  eorre^ 
^^'       tfp(md&n,t  impressions.     For  suppose  I  form  at  present  an 


.(, 


a/> 


Of  know-    idea,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the  correspondent  impression, 

^^fl-"*^    I  am  able  to  conclude  from  this  idea,  that  such  an  impression 

bility.        did  once  e^ist$  and  as  this  conclusicMi  is  attended  with 

belief,  it  may  be  ask'd,  from  whence  are  the  qualities  of 

force  and  yiyacity  de^v*d>  whiph  constitute  tibis  belief?    And 

to  this  I  answer  very  readily,  from  the  present  idea.    For  as 

this  idea  is  not  here  consider'd,  as  the  representation  of  any 

absent  ol^ect,  but  as  a  real  perception  in  the  mind,  of  which 

we  are  intimately  conscious,  it  must  be  able  to  bestow  on 

.  f  ^^  whatever  is  related  to  it  the  same  quality,  call  it  firmness,  or 

solidity,  or  force,  or  vivacity,  with  which  the  mind  reflects  upon 

it,  and  is  assured  of  its  present  existence.     The  idea  here 

supplies  the  place  of  an  impression,  and  is  entirely  the  same, 

so  far  as  regards  our  present  purpose. 

Upon  the  same  principles  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
c^  the  remembrance  of  an  idea ;  that  is,  of  the  ^^p-aAf  nn  jflPA. 
and  of  its  force  and  vivacity  superior  to  the  loose  conceptions 
of  the  imagination.  In  thinking  of  our  past  thoughts  we 
not  only  delineate  out  the  objects,  of  which  we  were 
thinking,  but  also  conceive  the  action  of  the  mind  in  the 
meditation,  that  certain  je-^ne-scai-quoi,  of  which  'tis  im- 
possible to  give  any  definition  or  description,  but  which 
every  one  sufficiently  understands.  When  the  memory 
offers  an  idea  of  this,  and  represents  it  as  past,  'tis  easily 
conceiv'd  how  that  idea  may  have  more  vigour  and  firmness^ 
than  when  we  think  of  a  past  thought,  of  which  we  have  no 
remembranpe. 

Afker  this  any  one  will  understand  how  we  may  form  the 
idea  of  an  impression  and  of  an  idea,  and  how  we  may 
believe  the  ej^istence  of  9>n  impression  and  of  an  idea.^ 

Sbot.  E.—O/*  the  Effects  of  other  Relations  and  other 

ffabiU, 

However  convincing  the  foregoing  arguments  may  appear, 
we  must  not  rest  contented  with  them,  but  must  turn  the 
subject  on  every  side,  in  order  to  find  some  new  points  of 
view,  from  which  we  may  illustrate  and  confirm  such  extra- 
ordinary, and  such  fundamental  principles.    A   scrupulous 

*  [The  nature  of  Belief  is  further  dificussed  in  the  first  dirisioii  of  the  Appendix, 
p.  665.— Ed.] 
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PART     either  to  our  internal  perception  or  senses ;  and  every  par- 

.  ^  ^  ticular  of  that  system,  joined  to  the  present  impressions,  we 

Of  know-    8*1^  pleas'd  to  call  a  reality.    But  the  mind  stops  not  here. 

i«^¥^nd    For  finding,  that  with  this  system  of  perceptions,  there  is 

biUfcy.         another  connected  by  custom,  or  if  you  will,  by  the  relation 

of  cause  or  effect,  it  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  their 

ideas;  and  as  it  feels  that  'tis  in  a  manner  necessarily 

determined  to  view  these  particular  ideas,  and  that  the 

custom  or  relation,  by  which  it  is  determined,  admits  not  of 

the  least  change,  it  forms  them  into  a  new  system,  which  it 

likewise  dignifies  with  the  title  of  realities.     The  first  of 

these  systems  is  the  object  of  the  memory  and  senses ;  the 

second  of  the  judgment.^ 

'Tis  this  latter  principle,  which  peoples  the  world,  and 
brings  us  acquainted  with  such  existences,  as  by  their  remoral 
in  time  and  place,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  and 
memory.^  By  means  of  it  I  paint  the  universe  in  my  imagi- 
nation, and  fix  my  attention  on  any  part  of  it  I  please.  I 
form  an  idea  of  Bome,  which  I  neither  seie  nor  remember ; 
but  which  is  Connected  with  such  impressions  as  I  remember 
to  have  received  from  the  conversation  and  books  of  tra- 
vellers and  historians.  This  idea  of  Rome  I  place  in  a 
certain  situation  on  the  idea  of  an  object,  which  I  call  the 
g[lobe.  I  join  to  it  the  conception  of  a  particular  govern- 
ment, and  religion,  and  manners.  I  look  backward  and 
consider  its  first  foundation;  its  several  revolutions,  suc- 
cesses, and  misfortunes.  All  this,  and  everything  else, 
which  I  believe,  are  nothing  but  ideas;  tho'  by  their  force 
and  settled  order,  arising  from  custom  and  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  they  disting^uish  themselves  from 
the  other  ideas,  which  are  merely  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination. 

As  to  the  influence  of  contiguity  and  resemblance,  we  may 
observe,  that  if  the  contiguous  and  resembling  object  be 
comprehended  in  this  system  of  realities,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  these  two  relations  will  assist  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  infix  the  related  idea  with  more  force  in  the  imagination. 
This  I  shall  enlarge  upon  presently.  Mean  while  I  shall 
carry  my  observation  a  step  fiirther,  and  assert,  that  even 
where  the  related  object  is  but  feign'd,  the  relation  will 
serve  to  enliven  the  idea,  and   encrease  its  influence,    A 

>  [Gf.  note  on  p.  396.]  •  *  [Introd.  J  828  and  ft] 
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poet,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  strong     SECT, 
description    of   the    Elysian  fields,   that  he    prompts    his  ,    -^^  ^ 
imaginatiom  by  the  view  of  a  beautiful  meadow  or  garden ;  of  the 
as  at  another  time  he  may  by  his  fancy  place  himself  in  the  «^^  ^^ 
midst  of  these  fabulous  regions,  that  by  the  feign'd  con-  latioDs 
tiguity  he  may  enliren  his  imagination.  and  other 

But  tho*  I  cannot  altogether  exclude  the  relations  of  re- 
semblance and  contiguity  from  operating  on  the  fancy  in 
this  manner,  'tis  obserrable  that,  when  single,  their  influence 
is  very  feeble  and  uncertain.  Ab  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  requisite  to  persuade  us  of  any  real  existence,^  so  is 
this  persuasion  requisite  to  g^ve  force  to  these  other  rela- 
tions. For  where  upon  the  appearance  of  an  impression  we 
not  only  feign  another  object,  but  likewise  arbitrarily,  and 
of  our  mere  good-will  and  pleasure  gire  it  a  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  impression,  this  can  have  but  a  small  effect  upon 
the  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  reason,  why,  upon  the  return  of 
the  same  impression,  we  shou'd  be  determin'd  to  place  the 
same  object  in  the  same  relation  to  it.*  There  is  no  manner 
of  necessiiy  for  the  mind  to  feign  any  resembling  and  con- 
tiguous objects;  and  if  it  feigns  such,  there  is  as  little 
necessity  for  it  always  to  confine  itself  to  the  same,  without 
any  difference  or  variation.  And  indeed  such  a  fiction  is 
founded  on  so  little  reason,  that  nothing  but  pure  caprice 
can  determine  the  mind  to  form  it ; '  and  that  principle  being 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  'tis  impossible  it  can  eyer  operate 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  force  and  constancy.  The 
mind  forsees  and  anticipates  the  change ;  and  even  from  the 
v^ery  first  instant  feels  the  looseness  of  its  actions,  and  the 
weak  hold  it  has  of  its  objects.  And  as  this  imperfection  is 
very  sensible  in  every  single  instance,  it  still  encreases  by 
experience  and  observation,  when  we  compare  the  several 
instances  we  may  remember,  and  form  a  general  rule  against 
the  reposing  any  assurance  in  those  momentary  glimpses  of 
light,  which  arise  in  the  imagination  from  a  feign'd  resem- 
blance and  contiguity. 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  all  the  opposite 
advantages.  The  objects  it  presents  are  fixt  and  unalterable. 
The  impressions  of  the  memory  never  change  in  any  con- 
siderable degree ;  and  each  impression  draws  along  with  it 
a  precise  idea,  which  takes  its  place  in  the  imagination  as 

'  [Introd.  I  826  and  ff.]  '  [Intiod.  §  330.]  '  [Intcod.  §  332.] 
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PART      something  solid  and  real,   certain    and  invariable.      The 
,    ^^-    .  thought  is  always  determined  to  pass  from  the  impression  to 
Of  know-    ^^  idea,  and  f!rom  that  particular  impression  to  that  par- 
ledge  and    ticular  idea,  without  any  choice  or  hesitation. 
SiUty.  2^*  "ot  content  with .  removing  this  objection,  I  shall 

endeavour  to  extract  firom  it  a  proof  of  the  present  doctrine. 
Contiguity  and  resemblance  have  an  effect  much  inferior  to 
causation ;  but  still  have  some  effect,  and  augment  the  con- 
viction of  any  opinion,  and  the  vivacity  of  any  conception. 
If  this  can  be  prov'd  in  several  new  instances,  beside  what 
we  have  abready  observed,  'twill  be  aUow'd  no  inconsiderable 
argument,  that  belief  is  nothing  but  a  lively  idea  related  to 
a  present  impression. 

To  begin  with  contiguity;  it  has  been  remarVd  among 
the  MakomeiaiM  as  well  as  Chriatiams,  that  those  pUgrimSy 
who  have  seen  Meooa  or  the  Holy  L Ain>,  are  ever  after  more 
fiEiithful  and  zealous  believers,  than  those  who  have  not  had 
that  advantage.  A  man,  whose  memory  presents  him  with 
a  lively  image  of  the  Red-Sea^  cmd  the  Desert^  and  Jervsalem, 
cmd  Galilee,  can  never  doubt  of  any  miraculous  events,  which 
are  related  either  by  Moaes  or  the  Evam^gelists.  The  lively 
idea  of  the  places  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  facts, 
which  are  suppos'd  to  have  been  related  to  them  by  con- 
tiguity, and  encreases  the  belief  by  encreasing  the  vivacity 
of  the  conception.  The  remembrance  of  these  fields  and 
rivers  has  the  same  influence  on  the  vulgar  as  a  new  argu- 
ment ;  and  from  the  same  causes. 

We  may  form  a  like  observation  concerning  resemblance. 
We  have  remarked,  that  the  conclusion,  which  we  draw  from 
a  present  object  to  its  absent  cause  or  effect,  is  never  founded 
on  any  qualities,  which  we  observe  in  that  object,  consider'd 
in  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  that  'tis  impossible  to  determine, 
otherwise  than  by  experience,  what  will  result  £rom  any 
phsenomenon,  or  what  has  preceded  it.  But  tho'  this  be 
so  evident  in  itself,  that  it  seem'd  not  to  requii'e  any  proof; 
yet  some  philosophers  have  imagined  that  there  is  an  appa- 
rent cause  for  the  communication  of  motion,  and  that  a 
reasonable  man  might  immediately  infer  the  motion  of  one 
body  from  the  impulse  of  another,  without  having  recourse 
to  any  past  observation.  That  this  opinion  is  false  will 
admit  of  an  easy  proof.  For  if  such  an  inference  may  be 
drawn  merely  from  the  ideas  of  body,  of  motion,  and  of 
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imptdae,  it  must  amount  to  a  demonstration^  and  must  imply     SECT, 
the    absolute    impossibility   of   any    contiury   supposition.  .    ^' 
Every  effect^  then,  beside  the  communication  of   motion,  Of  Uw 
implies  a  formal  contradiction ;  and  'tis  impossible  not  only  ^^^, 
that  it  can  e^dst,  but  also  that  it  can*  be  conceiv'd.     But  we  utions 
may  soon  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  contrary,  by  forming  a  and  other 
clear  and  consistent  idea  of  one  body's  moving  upon  another, 
and  of  its  rest  immediately  upon  the  contact;  or  of  its 
returning  back  in  the  same  line  in  which  it  came  ;  or  of  its 
annihilation ;  or  circular  or  elliptical  motion  :  and  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  number  of  other  changes,  which  we  may 
suppose  it  to  undergo.    These  suppositions  are  all  consistent 
and  natural;  and  the  reason,  why  we  imagine  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  to  be  more  consistenfc  and  natural  not  only 
than  those  suppositions,  but  also  than  any  other  natural 
effect,  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  resemblance  betwixt  the 
cause  and  effect,  which  is  here  united  to  experience,  and 
binds  the  objects  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate  manner 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  us  imagine  them  to  be  abso- 
lutely inseparable.    Besemblance,  then,  has  the  same  or  a 
parallel  influence  with  experience;  and  as  the  only  imme- 
diate effect  of  experience  is  to  associate  omr  ideas  together, 
it  follows,  that  all  belief  arises  from  the  association  of  ideas, 
according  to  my  hypothesis. 

'Tis  universaJly  allowed  by  the  writers  on  optics,  that  the 
eye  at  all  times  sees  an  equal  number  of  physical  points,  and 
that  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  has  no  larger  an  image 
presented  to  his  senses,  than  when  he  is  coop'd  up  in  the 
narrowest  court  or  chamber.  'Tis  only  by  experience  that 
he  infers  the  greatness  of  the  object  from  some  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  image ;  and  this  inference  of  the  judgment 
he  confounds  with  sensation,  as  is  common  on  otiier  occa- 
sions. Now  'tis  evident,  that  the  inference  of  the  judgment 
is  here  much  more  lively  than  what  is  usual  in  our  common 
reasonings,  and  that  a  man  has  a  more  vivid  conception  oi 
the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean  from  the  image  he  receives  by 
the  eye,  when  he  stands  on  the  top  of  the  high  promontory, 
than  merely  from  hearing  the  roaring  of  the  waters.  He 
feels  a  more  sensible  pleasure  from  its  magnificence ;  which 
is  a  proof  of  a  more  lively  idea:  And  he  confounds  his 
judgment  with  sensation ;  which  is  another  proof  of  it.  But 
as  the  inference  is  equally  certain  and  immediate  in  both 
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PART      cases,  this  superior  viyacity  of  our  conception  in  one  case 
^^       can  proceed  from  nothing  but  this,  that  in  drawing  an  infer- 


Of  know-    ence  from  the  sight,  beside  the  customary  conjunction,  there 

l«i»B  wd    ig  also  a  resemblance  betwixt  the  image  and  the  object  we 

SSty.'        urfer ;  which  strengthens  the  relation,  and  conveys  the  vivacity 

of  the  impression  to  the  related  idea  with  an  easier  and  more 

natural  movement. 

No  weakness  of  human  nature  is  more  universal  and  con- 
spicuous than  what  we  commonly  call  Cbbdulitt,  or  a  too 
easy  £aith  in  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  this  weakness  is 
also  very  naturally  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of 
resemblance.  When  we  receive  any  matter  of  fiust  upon 
human  testimony,  our  faith  arises  firom  the  very  same  origin 
as  our  inferences  from  causes  to  effects,  and  from  effects  to 
causes;  nor  is  there  anything  but  our  experience  of  the 
governing  principles  of  human  nature,  which  can  give  us 
any  assurance  of  the  veracity  of  men.  But  tho'  experience 
be  the  true  standard  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  judg- 
ments, we  seldom  regulate  ourselves  entirely  by  it ;  but  have 
a  rema]:kable  propensity  to  believe  whatever  is  reported,  even 
concerning  apparitions,  enchantments,  and  prodigies,  how- 
ever contrary  to  daily  experience  and  observation.  The 
words  or  discourses  of  others  have  an  intimate  connexion 
with  certain  ideas  in  their  mind ;  and  these  ideas  have  also  a 
connexion  with  the  facts  or  objects,  which  they  represent. 
This  latter  connexion  is  generally  much  over-rated,  and 
commands  our  assent  beyond  what  experience  will  justify ; 
which  can  proceed  from  nothing  beside  the  resemblance 
betwixt  the  ideas  and  the  facte).  Other  effects  only  point 
out  their  causes  in  an  oblique  manner ;  but  the  testimony  of 
men  does  it  directly,  and  is  to  be  consider'd  as  an  image  as 
well  as  an  effect.  No  wonder,  therefore,  we  are  so  rash  in 
drawing  our  inferences  from  it,  and  are  less  guided  by  ex- 
perience in  our  judgments  concerning  it,  than  in  those  upon 
any  other  subject. 

As  resemblance,  when  conjoined  with  causation,  fortifies 
our  reasonings  ;  so  the  want  of  it  in  any  very  great  degree 
is  able  almost  entirely  to  destroy  them.  Of  this  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  universal  carelessness  and  stu 
pidity  of  men  with  regard  to  a  fiiture  state,  where  they  show 
as  obstinate  an  increduliiy,  as  they  do  a  blind  credulity  on 
other  occasions.     There  is  not  indeed  a  more  ample  matter 
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of  wonder  to  the  studious,  and  of  regret  to  the  pious  man,  SECT, 
than  to  observe  the  negligence  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  /^  ^ 
concerning  their  approaching  condition ;  and  'tis  with  of  the 
reason,  that  many  eminent  theologians  have  not  scrupled  to  «*^»  ^ 
afBbm,  that  tho'  the  vulgar  have  no  formal  principles  of  utions 
infidelity,  yet  they  are  really  infidels  in  their  hearts,  and  and  other 
have  nothing  like  what  we  can  call  a  belief  of  the  eternal 
duration  of  their  souls.  For  let  us  consider  on  the  one  hand 
what  divines  have  displayed  with  such  eloquence  concerning 
the  importance  of  eternity;  and  at  the  same  time  reflect, 
that  tho'  in  matters  of  rhetoric  we  ought  to  lay  our 
account  with  some  exaggeration,  we  must  in  this  case  allow, 
that  the  strongest  figures  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
subject :  And  after  this  let  us  view  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prodigious  security  of  men  in  this  particular:  I  ask,  if 
these  people  really  believe  what  is  inculcated  on  them,  and 
what  they  pretend  to  affirm ;  and  the  answer  is  obviously 
in  the  negative.  As  belief  is  an  act  of  the  mind  arising 
from  custom,  ^tis  not  strange  the  want  of  resemblance  should 
overthrow  what  custom  has  established,  and  diminish  the 
fbrce  of  the  idea,  as  much  as  that  latter  principle  encreases 
it.  A  future  state  is  so  far  removed  from  our  comprehension, 
and  we  have  so  obscure  an  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which  we 
shall  exist  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  that  all  the 
reasons  we  can  invent,  however  strong  in  themselves,  and 
however  much  assisted  by  education,  are  never  able  v^ith 
slow  imaginations  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  or  bestow 
a  sufficient  authority  and  force  on  the  idea.  I  rather  choose 
to  ascribe  this  incredulity  to  the  faint  idea  we  form  of  our 
future  condition,  derived  from  its  want  of  resemblance  to 
the  present  life,  than  to  that  derived  from  its  remoteness. 
For  I  observe,  that  men  are  everywhere  concerned  about 
what  may  happen  after  their  death,  provided  it  regard  this 
world ;  and  that  there  are  few  to  whom  their  name,  their 
family,  their  friends,  and  their  country  are  in  any  period  of 
time  entirely  indifferent. 

And  indeed  the  want  of  resemblance  in  this  case  so 
entirely  destroys  belief,  that  except  those  few,  who  upon  cool 
reflection  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  have  taken  care 
by  repeated  meditation  to  imprint  in  their  minds  the  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  there  scarce  are  any,  who  believe  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  a  true  and  establish 'd  judg- 
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FART     ment;  such  aa  is  deriy'd  from  the  testimony  of  travellers 

J^^    .  and  historians.     This  appears  very  oonspicnonsly  wherever 

Of  know-    ^^T^  li^^G  occasion  to  compare  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the 

ledge  and    rewards  and  punishments  of  this  life  with  those  of  a  future  ; 

biHty'        ®^®^  *^^*  *^®  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^*  concern  themselves,  and  there 

is  no  violent  passion  to  disturb  their  judgment.     The  JBoman 

Catholicks  are  certainly  the  most  zealous  of  any  sect  in  the 

Christian  world  5  and  yet  youll  find  few  among  the  more 

sensible  people  of  that  communion  who  do  not  blame  the 

Outi^owder-treasan,  and  the  massa(»«  of  St.  Bartholomew^  as 

cruel  and  barbarous,  tho'  projected  or  executed  against  those 

very  people,  whom  without  any  scruple  they  condemn   to 

eternal  and  infinite  punishments.     All  we  can  say  in  excuse 

for  this  inconsistency  is,  that  they  really  do  not  believe  what 

they  affirm  concerning  a  future  state ;  nor  is  there  any  better 

proof  of  it  than  the  very  inconsistency. 

We  may  add  to  this  a  remark ;  that  in  matters  of  religion 
men  take  a  pleasure  in  being  terrify'd,  and  that  no  preachers 
are  so  popular,  as  those  who  excite  the  most  dismal  and 
gloomy  passions.  In  the  common  afiBEkirs  of  life.  Where  we 
feel  and  are  penetrated  with  the  solidity  of  the  subject, 
nothing  can  be  more  dissigreeable  than  fear  and  terror ;  and 
'tis  only  in  dramatic  performances  and  in  religious  discourses, 
that  they  ever  give  pleasure.  In  these  latter  cases  the 
imagination  reposes  itself  indolently  on  the  idea ;  and  the 
passion,  being  soften'd  by  the  want  of  belief  in  the  subject, 
has  no  more  than  the  agreeable  effect  of  enlivening  the  mind, 
and  fixing  the  attention. 
The  present  hypothesis  will  receive  additional  confirmation, 
I  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  other  kinds  of  custom,  as  well  as  of 
I  other  relations.  To  understand  this  we  must  consider,  that  cus- 
tom, to  which  I  attribute  all  belief  and  reasoning,  may  operate 
upon  the  mind  in  invigorating  an  idea  after  two  several  ways. 
For  supposing  that  in  all  past  experience  we  have  found  two 
objects  to  have  been  always  conjoined  together,  'tis  evident, 
that  upon  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  objects  in  an 
impression,  we  must  fix>m  custom  make  an  easy  transition 
to  the  idea  of  that  object,  which  usually  attends  it ;  and  by 
means  of  the  present  impression  and  easy  transition  must 
conceive  that  idea  in  a  stronger  and  more  lively  manner, 
than  we  do  any  loose  floating  image  of  the  fancy.  But  let 
lis  next  suppose,  that  a  mere  idea  alone,  without  any  of  this 


habits. 
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curious  and  almost  artificial  preparation,  shou'd  frequently     SBCT. 
make  its  appearance  in  the  mind,  this  idea  must  by  degrees  .  ^'    . 
acquire  a  facility  and  force ;  and  both  by  its  firm  hold  and  of  the 
easy    introduction    distinguish    itself  from    any  new   and  eflfectsof 
unusual  idea.     This  is  the  only  particular,  in  which  these  2ition» 
two  kinds  of  custom  agree;  and  if  it  appear,  that  their  and  other 
effects  on  the  judgment  are  similar  and  proportionable,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  foregoing  explication   of 
that  faculty  is  satisfactory.     But  can  we  doubt  of  this  agree- 
ment in  their  influence  on  the  judgment,  when  we  consider 
the  nature  and  effects  of  education  9 

All  those  opinions  and  notions  of  things,  to  which  we 
haye  been  accustom'd  from  our  infancy,  take  such  deep 
root,  that  'tis  impossible  for  us,  by  all  the  powers  of  reason 
and  experience,  to  eradicate  them ;  and  this  habit  not  only 
approaches  in  its  influence,  but  even  on  many  occasions 
prevails  over  that  which  arises  from  the  constant  and 
inseparable  union  of  causes  and  effects.  Here  we  must  not 
be  contented  with  saying,  that  the  yiTidness  of  the  idea 
produces  the  belief:  We  must  maintain  that  they  are 
individually  the  same.  The  frequent  repetition  of  any  idea 
infixes  it  in  the  imagination;  but  cou'd  never  possibly  of 
itself  produce  belief,  if  that  act  of  the  mind  was,  by  the 
original  constitution  of  our  natures,  annex'd  only  to  a 
reasoning  and  comparison  of  ideas.  Custom  may  lead 
us  into  some  &lse  comparison  of  ideas.  This  is  the  utmost 
effect  we  can  conceive  of  it.  But  'tis  certain  it  cou'd  never 
supply  the  place  of  that  comparison,  nor  produce  any  act  of 
the  mind,  which  naturally  belonged  to  that  principle. 

A  person,  that  has  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  by  amputation, 
endeavours  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  serve  himself  with 
them.  After  the  death  of  any  one,  'tis  a  common  remark 
of  the  whole  family,  but  especially  of  the  servants,  that 
they  can  scarce  believe  him  to  be  dead,  but  still  imagine 
him  to  be  in  his  chamber  or  in  any  other  place,  where  they 
were  accustom'd  to  find  him.  I  have  often  heard  in  con- 
versation, after  talking  of  a  person,  that  is  any  way  cele- 
brated, that  one,  who  has  no  acquaintance  vrith  him,  vvill  say, 
I  have  never  seen  such-a-oney  hut  almost  fa/ncy  I  have  ;  so  often 
have  I  heard  talk  of  him*     All  these  are  parallel  instances. 

If  we  consider  this  argument  from  education  in  a  proper 
light,  'twill  appear  very  convincing ;  and  the  more  so,  that  'tis 
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PAUT     founded  on  one  of  the  most  common  pheenomena^  tliat  is 
^^'       any  where  to  be  met  with.    I  am  persuaded,  that  upon  exomi- 


Of  know-    nation  we  shall  find  more  than  one  half  of  those  opinions, 

^ roba*°^    that  prevail  among  mankind,  to  be  owing  to  education,  and 

bility.         that  the  principles,  which  are  thus  implicitely  embraced,  over- 

ballance  those,  which  are  owing  either  to  abstract  reasoning 

or  experience.     As  liars,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  their 

^lies,  come  at  last  to  remember  them ;  so  the  judgment^  or 

rather  the  imagination,  by  the  like  means,  may  have  ideas 

so  strongly  imprinted  on  it,  and  conceive  them  in  so  full  a 

light,  that  they  may  operate  upon  the  mind  in  the  same 

manner  with  l^ose,  which  the  senses,  memory  or  reason 

X  present  to  us.     But  as  education  is  an  artificial  and  not  a 

natural  cause,  and  as  its  maxims  are  frequently  contrary  to 

reason,  and  even  to  themselves  in  different  times  and  pla>ce8y 

it  is  never  upon  that  account  recognized  by  philosophers ; 

tho'  in  reality  it  be  built  almost  on  the  same  foundation  of 

custom  and  repetition  as  our  reasonings  from  causes  and 

effects.' 

Sect.  X. — Of  the  InflAkem,ce  of  Belief. 

But  tho'  education  be  disclaim'd  by  philosophy,  as  a 
fallacious  ground  of  assent  to  any  opinion,  it  prevails 
nevertheless  in  the  world,  and  is  the  cause  why  all  systems 
are  apt  to  be  rejected  at  first  as  new  and  unusual.  This 
perhaps  will  be  the  fate  of  what  I  have  here  advanc'd 
concerning  belief j  and  tho'  the  proofs  I  have  produced  ap- 
pear to  me  perfectly  conclusive,  I  expect  not  to  make  many 
proselytes  to  my  opinion.  Men  will  scarce  ever  be  persuaded, 
that  effects  of  such  consequence  can  flow  fit>m  principles, 
which  are  seemingly  so  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  far 
greatest  part  of  our  reasonings  with  all  our  actions  and 

*  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  aa  reasonings  I  hare  often  been  oblig'd  to 

our  assent  to  all  probable  rsasonings  is  fall  into  it.    When  I  oppose  the  imaei- 

founded  on  the  Tivacitj  of  ideas,  it  re-  nation  to  the  memory,  I  mean  the  m- 

sembles  many  of  those^  whimsies  and  colty,  by  which  we   form  our  &int«r 

prejudices,  which  are  rejected  under  the  ideas.    When  I  oppose  it  to  noason,  I 

opprobrious  character  of  being  the  off-  mean  the  same  faculty,  excluding  onW  our 

spring  of  the  imagination.      By  this  demonstrative  and  probable  reasomngs. 

expression  it  appears   that  the  word,  When  I  oppose  it  to  neither,  'tis  indif- 

imagination,  is  commonly  us'd  in  two  ferent  whether  it  be  taken  in  the  laiger 

different  senses;  and  tho'  nothing  be  or  more  limited  sense,  or  at  least  the 

more  contrary  to  true  philosophy,  than  context    will   sufficiently  explain    the 

this  inaccuracy,  yet  in  the  following  meaning. 
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passions,  can  be  deriy'd  from  nothing  but  custom  and  habit,  ^^SECT. 
To  obviate  this  objection,  I  shall  here  anticipate  a  little  what  .^    . 
wou'd  more  properly  fall  under  our  consideration  afterwards,  of  the 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  passions  and  the  sense  of  inflaen<'o 

,         j_  of  belief. 

beauty. 

There  is  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  perception  of  ^^ 
pain  and  pleasure,  as  the  chief  spring  and  moving  principle 
of  all  its  actiox^s.  But  pain  and  pleasure  have  two  ways  of 
making  their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  of  which  the  one  has 
effects  very  different  from  the  other.  They  may  either  appear 
in  impression  to  the  actual  feeling,  or  only  in  idea,  as  at 
present  when  I  mention  them.  'Tis  evident  the  influence 
of  these  upon  our  actions  is  far  from  being  equal.  Impres* 
sions  always  actuate  the  soul,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree; 
but  'tis  not  evei;y  idea  which  has  the  same  effect.  Nature  has 
proceeded  with  caution  in  this  case,  and  seems  to  have  care- 
fully avoided  the  inconveniences  of  two  extremes.  Did  im- 
pressions alone  influence  the  will,  we  should  every  moment 
of  our  lives  be  subject  to  the  greatest  calamities ;  because, 
tho*  we  foresaw  their  approa<^h,  we  should  not  be  provided 
by  nature  with  any  principle  of  action,  which  might  impel 
us  to  avoid  them.  On  the  other  hand,  did  every  idea  in- 
fluence our  actions,  our  condition  would  not  be  much  mended,  •^ 
For  such  is  the  unsteadiness  and  activity  of  thought,  that 
the  images  of  every  tJiing,  especially  of  goods  and  evils, 
are  always  wandering  in  the  mind ;  and  were  it  mov'd  by 
every  idle  conception  of  this  kind,  it  would  never  enjoy  a 
moment's  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Nature  has,  therefore,  chosen  a  medium,  and  has  neither  ^^ 
bestow'd  on  every  idea  of  good  and  evil  the  power  of  actuat- 
ing the  will,  nor  yet  has  entirely  excluded  them  from  this 
influence.  Tho'  an  idle  fiction  has  no  efficacy,  yet  we  find 
by  experience,  that  the  ideas  of  those  objects,  which  we 
believe  either  are  or  will  be  existent,  produce  in  a  lesser 
degpree  the  same  effect  with  those  impressions,  which  are 
immediately  present  to  the  senses  and  perception.  The  '^ 
effect,  then,  of  belief  is  to  raise  up  a  simple  idea  to  an 
equality  with  our  impressions,  and  bestow  on  it  a  like 
influence  on  the  passions.  This  effect  it  can  only  have 
by  making  an  idea  approach  an  impression  in  force  and 
vivacity.  For  as  the  different  degrees  of  force  make  all  the 
original  difference  betwixt  an  impression  and  an  idea,  they 

VOL.  !•  fi  £ 
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PART     must  of  consequence  be  the  source  of  all  the  differences  in 
.      ^  the    effects    of   these    perceptions,  and  their  removal,    in 
Of  know-    whole  or  in  part,  the  cause  of  every  new  resemblance  they 
^®^^*^^    acquire.    Wherever  we  can  make  an  idea  approach  the  im- 
^ly^         pressions  in  force  and  vivacity,  it  will  likewise  imitate  them 
in  its  influence  on  the  mind ;  and  vice  versa,  where  it  imitates 
them  in  that  influence,  as  in  the  present  case,  this  must 
proceed  from  its  approaching  them  in  force  and  vivacity. 
^Belief,  therefore,  since  it  causes  an  idea  to  imitate  the  effects 
of  the  impressions,  must  make  it  resemble  them  in  these 
qualities,  and  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid  and  intense  con^ 
eeption  of  any  idea.     This,  then,  may  both  serve  as  an  ad- 
ditional argument  for  the  present  system,  and  may  give  us 
a  notion  after  what  manner  our  reasonings  from  causation 
are  able  to  operate  on  the  will  and  passions.  . 

As  belief  is  almost  absolutely  requisite  fco  the  exciting  our 
passions,  so  the  passions  in  their  turn  are  very  favourable 
to  belief;  and  not  only  such  facts  as  convey  agreeable 
emotions,  but  very  often  such  as  give  pain,  do  upon  that 
account  become  more  readily  the  objects  of  faith  and  opinion. 
A  coward,  whose  fears  are  easily  awaken'd,  readily  assents 
to  every  account  of  danger  he  meets  with ;  as  a  person  of  a 
sorrowful  and  melancholy  disposition  is  very  credulous  of 
every  thing,  that  nourishes  his  prevailing  passion.  When 
any  affecting  object  is  presented,  it  gives  the  alarm,  and 
excites  immediately  a  degree  of  its  proper  passion ;  especially 
in  persons  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  that  passion.  This 
emotion  passes  by  an  easy  tiunsition  to  the  ii^agination ;  and 
difltising  itself  over  our  idea  of  the  affecting  object^  makes  us 
form  that  idea  with  greater  force  and  vivacity,  and  conse- 
quently assent  to  it^  according  to  the  precedent  system. 
Admiration  and  surprize  have  the  same  effect  as  the  other 
passions ;  and  accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  among  the 
vulgar,  quacks  and  projectors  meet  with  a  more  easy  faith 
upon  account  of  their  magnificent  pretensions,  than  if  they 
kept  themselves  witjiin  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  first 
astonishment,  which  naturally  attends  their  miraculous  re- 
lations, spreads  itself  over  the  whole  soul,  and  so  vivifies  and 
enlivens  the  idea,  that  it  resembles  the  inferences  we  draw 
from  experience.  This  is  a  mystery,  with  which  we  may  be 
already  a  little  acquainted,  and  which  we  shall  have  farther 
occasion  to  be  let  into  in  the  progress  of  this  treatise. 
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After  this  account  of  the  influence  of  belief  on  the  passions,     SECT, 
we  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  explaining  its  effects  on  the  ima-  .  ^    . 
gination,  however  extraordinary  they  may   appear.       *Tis  of  the 
certain  we  cannot  take  pleasure  in  any  discourse,  where  our  influence 
judgment  gives  no  assent  to  those  images  which  are  presented  ^ 
to  our  fancy.     The  conversation  of  those  who  have  acquired 
a  habit  of  lying,  tho'  in  affairs  of  no  moment,  never  gives 
any  satisfaction ;  and  that  because  those  ideas  they  present 
to  us,  not  being  attended  with  belief,  make  no  impression 
upon  the  mind.    Poets  themselves,  tJio'  liars  by  profession, 
always  endeavour  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  their  fictions ; 
and  where  that  is  totally  neglected,  their  performances,  how- 
ever ingenious,  will  never  be  able  to  afford  much  pleasure. 
In  short,  we  may  observe,  that  even  when  ideas  have  no 
manner  of  influence  on  the  will  and  passions,  truth  and 
reality  are  still  requisite,  in  order  to  make  them  entertaining 
to  the  imagination. 

But  if  we  compare  together  all  the  phsenomena  that  occur 
on  this  head,  we  shall  find,  that  truth,  however  necessary  it 
may  seem  in  all  works  of  genius,  has  no  other  effect  than  to  ^""^ 
procure  an  easy  reception  for  the  ideas,  and  to  make  the 
mind  acquiesce  in  them  with  satisfaction,  or  at  least  without 
reluctance.  But  as  this  is  an  effect,  which  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  flow  fi:om  that  solidity  and  force,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  system,  attend  those  ideas  that  are  establish'd  by 
reasonings  from  causation  ;  it  follows,  that  all  the  influence 
of  belief  upon  the  fancy  may  be  explained  from  that  system. 
Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  wherever  that  influence 
arises  from  any  other  principles  beside  truth  or  reality,  they  •'^^ 
supply  its  place,  and  give  an  equal  entertainment  to  the 
imagination.  Poets  have  form'd  what  they  call  a  poetical 
system  of  things,  which  tho'  it  be  believ'd  neither  by  them- 
selves nor  readers,  is  commonly  esteem'd  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  any  fiction.  We  have  been  so  much  accustom'd  to 
the  names  of  Mabs,  Jupiteb,  Y ekus,  that  in  the  same  manner 
as  education  infixes  any  opinion,  the  constant  repetition  of 
these  ideas  makes  them  enter  into  the  mind  with  facility, 
and  prevail  upon  the  fancy,  without  influencing  the  judg- 
ment. In  like  manner  tragedians  always  borrow  their  fable, 
or  at  least  the  names  of  their  principal  actors,  fix)m  some 
known  passage  in  history ;  and  that  not  in  order  to  deceive 
the  spectators ;  for  they  will  frankly  confess,  that  truth  is  not 
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PART     in  any  circumstance  inviolably  observed;  but  in  order  to 

,    ™'    ,  procure  a  more  easy  reception  into  the  imagination  for  those 

Of  know-    extraordinary  events,  which  they  represent.     But  this  is  a 

ledge  and    precaution,  which  is  not  required   of  comic  poets,  whose 

fiH^.*        personages  and  incidents,  being  of  a  more  familar  kind, 

enter  easily  into  the  conception,  and  are  received  without 

any  such  formality,  even  tho'  at  first  sight  they  be  known 

to  be  fictitious,  and  the  pure  ofiFspring  of  the  fancy. 

This  mixture  of  truth  and  falshood  in  the  fables  of  tragic 
poets  not  only  serves  our  present  purpose,  by  shewing,  that 
the  imagination  can  be  satisfy'd  without  any  absolute  belief 
or  assurance ;  but  may  in  another  view  be  regarded  as  a  very 
strong  confirmation  of  this  system.  'Tis  evident,  that  poets 
make  use  of  this  artifice  of  borrowing  the  names  of  their 
persons,  and  the  chief  events  of  their  poems,  ^rom  history,  in 
order  to  procure  a  more  easy  reception  for  the  whole,  and 
cause  it  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  fancy  and  af- 
fections. The  several  incidents  of  the  piece  acquire  a  kind 
of  relation  by  being  united  into  one  poem  or  representation; 
and  if  any  of  these  incidents  be  an  object  of  belief,  it  bestows 
a  force  and  vivacity  on  the  others,  which  are  related  to  it. 
The  vividness  of  the  first  conception  diffuses  itself  along  the 
relations,  and  is  convey'd,  as  by  so  many  pipes  or  canals,  to 
every  idea  that  has  any  communication  with  the  primary 
one.  This,  indeed,  can  never  amount  to  a  perfect  assurance ; 
and  that  because  the  union  among  the  ideas  is,  in  a  manner, 
^  accidental :  But  still  it  approaches  so  near,  in  its  infloence,  as 
may  convince  us,  that  they  are  derived  from  the  same  origin. 
V  Belief  must  please  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  force 
and  vivacity  which  attends  it ;  since  every  idea,  which  has 
force  and  vivacity,  is  found  to  be  agreeable  to  that  faculty. 

To  confkm  this  we  may  observe,  that  the  assistance  is  mutual 
betwixt  the  judgment  and  fetncy,  as  well  as  betwixt  the  judg- 
ment and  passion ;  and  that  belief  not  only  gives  vigour  to 
the  imagination,  but  that  a  vigorous  and  strong  imagination 
is  of  all  talents  the  most  proper  to  procure  belief  and 
authority.  'Tis  difficult  for  us  to  withhold  our  assent  from 
what  is  painted  out  to  us  in  all  the  colours  of  eloquence ; 
and  the  vivacity  produc'd  by  the  fancy  is  in  many  cases 
greater  than  that  which  arises  from  custom  and  experience. 
We  are  hurried  away  by  the  lively  imagination  of  our  author 
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or  companion ;  and  even  he  himself  is  often  a  victim  to  his     sect. 
own  fire  and  genius.  X. 

Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  as  a  lively  imagina*  q^  y^^  j^. 
tion  very  often  degenerates  into  madness  or  folly,  and  bears  fluence  of 
it  a  great  resemblance  in  its  operations ;  so  they  influence  the  ^^^ 
judgment  after  the  same  manner,  and  produce  belief  fix>m  the 
very  same  principles.      When  the  imagination,    from  any 
extraordinary  ferment  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  acquires  such 
a  vivacity  as  disorders  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  there  is 
no  means  of  distinguishing  betwixt    truth  and  falshood;     "^ 
but  every  loose  fiction  or  idea,  having  the  same  influence 
as  the  impressions  of  the  memory,  or  the  conclusions  of  the 
judgment,  is  received  on  the  same  footing,  and  operates  with 
equal  force  on  the  passions.  A  present  impression  and  a  cus- 
tomary  transition  are  now  no  longer  necessary  to  inliven  our 
ideas.     Every  chimera  of  the  brain  is  as  vivid  and  intense  as 
any  of  those  inferences,  wliich  we  formerly  dignify 'd  with  the 
name  of  conclusions  concerning  matters  of  fact,  and  some- 
times as  the  present  impressions  of  the  senses.' 

We  may  observe  the  same  eflFect  of  poetry  in  a  lesser 
degree;  and  this  is  common  both  to  poetry  and  madness, 
that  the  vivacity  they  bestow  on  the  ideas  is  not  derived  from 
the  particular  situations  or  connexions  of  the  objects  of  these 
ideas,  but  from  the  present  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
person.  But  how  great  soever  the  pitch  may  be,  to  which 
this  vivacity  rises,  'tis  evident,  that  in  poetry  it  never  has  the 
same  feeling  with  that  which  arises  in  the  mind,  when  we 
reason,  tho'  even  upon  the  lowest  species  of  probability.  The  -^ 
mind  can  easily  distinguish  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other ; 
and  whatever  emotion  the  poetical  enthusiasm  may  give  to 
the  spirits,  'tis  still  the  mere  phantomof  belief  or  persuasion. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  idea,  as  with  the  passion  it  occa- 
sions. There  is  no  passion  of  the  human  mind  but  what  may 
arise  from  poetry ;  t^o'  at  the  same  time  the  feelings  of  the 
passions  are  very  different  when  excited  by  poetical  fictions, 
from  what  they  are  when  they  arise  from  belief  and  reality. 
A  passion,  which  is  disagreeable  in  real  life,  may  afford  the 
highest  entertainment  in  a  tragedy,  or  epic  poem.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  lies  not  with  that  weight  upon  us :  It  feels  less 
firm  and  solid :  And  has  no  other  than  the  agreeable  effect  of 
exciting  the  spirits,  and  rouzing  the  attention.  The  difference 

*  The  three  following  paragraphs  were  added  in  the  Appendix.— Ed. 
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PART     in  the  passions  is  a  clear  proof  of  a  like  difference  in  those 
.  ^'    .  ideas,  fix>m  which  the  passions   are  deriv'd.     Where  the 
Of  know-     vivacity  arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  with  a  present 
1®^*^^    impression;  tho'  the  imagination  may  not,  in  appearance,  be 
lilitj.'        ^  much  mov'd ;  yet  there  is  always  something  more  forcible 
and  real  in  its  actions,  than  in  the  fervors  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence.    The  force  of  our  mental  actions  in  this  case,  no 
more  than  in  any  other,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  apparent 
agitation  of  the  mind.     A  poetical  description  may  have  a 
more  sensible  effect  on  the  fancy,  than  an  historical  narration. 
It  may  collect  more  of  those  circumstances,  that  form  a  com- 
pleat  image  or  picture.     It  may  seem  to  set  the  object  before 
us  in  more  lively  colours.     But  still  the  ideas  it  presents 
are  different  to  tiie  feeling  from  those,  which  arise  from  the 
memory  and  the  judgment.     There  is  something  weak  and 
imperfect  amidst  all  that  seeming  vehemence  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  which  attends  the  fictions  of  poetry. 

We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  remark  both  the  re- 
semblances and  differences  betwixt  a  poetical  enthusiasm,  and 
a  serious  conviction.  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  forbear  ob- 
serving, that  the  great  difference  in  their  feeling  proceeds  in 
some  measure  from  reflection  and  general  rules.  We  observe, 
that  the  vigour  of  conception,  which  fictions  receive  from 
poetry  and  eloquence,  is  a  circumstance  merely  accidental,  of 
which  every  idea  is  equally  susceptible;  and  that  such  fictions 
are  connected  with  nothing  that  is  real.  This  observation 
makes  us  only  lend  ourselves,  so  to  speak,  to  the  fiction :  But 
causes  the  idea  to  feel  very  different  from  the  eternal  estab- 
lished persuasions  founded  on  memory  and  custom.  They  are 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind :  But  the  one  is  much  inferior  to 
the  other,  both  in  its  causes  and  effects. 

A  like  reflection  on  general  rules  keeps  us  from  augmenting 
our  belief  upon  every  encrease  of  the  force  and  vivacity  of  our 
ideas.  Where  an  opinion  admits  of  no  doubt,  or  opposite 
J  probability,  we  attribute  to  it  a  full  conviction ;  tho'  the  want 
of  resemblance,  or  contiguity,  may  render  its  force  inferior  to 
that  of  other  opinions.  'Tis  thus  the  understanding  corrects 
the  appearances  of  the  senses,  and  makes  us  imagine,  that  an 
object  at  twenty  foot  distance  seems  even  to  the  eye  as  large 
as  one  of  the  same  dimensions  at  ten. 

We  may  observe  the  same  effect  of  poetry  in  a  lesser 
degree;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  least  reflection 
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dissipates  the  illusions  of  poetry,  and  places  the  objects  in      SECT, 
their   proper    light.      'Tis    however    certain,  that   in   the  n^   /  _. 
Tvarmth  of  a  poetical  enthusiasm,  a  poet  has  a  counterfeit  Of  the 
belief,  and  even  a  kind  of  vision  of  his  objects  :  And  if  there  ^^J^SS 
be  any  shadow  of  argument  to  support  this  belief,  nothing 
contributes    more  to   his  full   conviction    than  a   blaze  of 
poetical  figures  and  images,  which  have  their  effect  upon  the 
poet  himself,  as  well  as  upon  his  readers. 


Sbot.  XI. — Of  the  ProhabUity  of  Chances. 

But  in  order  to  bestow  on  this  system  its  full  force  and 
evidence,  we  must  carry  our  eye  from  it  a  moment  to  con- 
sider its  consequences,  and  explain  from  the  same  principles 
some  other  species  of  reasoning,  which  are  derived  from  the 
same  origin. 

Those  philosophers,  who  have  divided  human  reason  ^ 
into  knowledge  cmd  probahilityy  and  have  defin'd  the  first  to 
be  that  evidence^  which  wriseefrom  the  comparison  of  ideas,  are 
obliged  to  comprehend  all  our  arguments  from  causes  or 
effects  under  the  general  term  of  probability.  But  tho'  every 
one  be  free  to  use  his  terms  in  what  sense  he  pleases ;  and 
accordingly  in  the  precedent  part  of  this  discourse,  I  have 
followed  this  method  of  expression;  *tis  however  certaio, 
that  in  common  discourse  we  readily  affirm,  that  many  argu- 
ments from  causation  exceed  probability,  and  may  be 
received  as  a  superior  kind  of  evidence.*  One  wou'd  appear  '-^ 
ridiculous,  who  wou'd  say,  that  'tis  only  probable  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow,  or  that  all  men  must  dye ;  tho'  'tis  plain 
we  have  no  further  assurance  of  these  facts,  than  what  expe- 
rience affords  us.  For  this  reason,  'twould  perhaps  be  more 
convenient,  in  order  at  once  to  preserve  the  common  sig- 
nification of  words,  and  mark  the  several  degrees  of  evidence, 
to  distinguish  human  reason  into  three  kinds,  viz.  that  from  ^ 
hnowledge,  from  proof Sy  and  from  probabilities.  By  knowledge, 
I  mean  the  assurance  arising  from  the  comparison  of  ideas. 
By  proofs,  those  arguments,  which  are  deriv'd  from  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  and  which  are  entirely  free  from 
doubt  and  uncertainty.    By  probability,  that  evidence,  which 

>  [Introd.  S  836.] 
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FAKT     is  still  attended  with  uncertainty*    'Tis  this  last  species  of 
reasoning,  I  proceed  to  examine. 


Of  know-         Probability  or  reasoning  from  conjecture  may  be  divided 
^^^"^    into  two  kinds,  viz,  that  which  is  founded  on  cJiancBf  and 
bilitj.         that  which  arises  from  causes.     We  shall  consider  each  of 
these  in  order. 

The  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived  from  experience, 
which  presenting  us  with  certain  objects  constantly  con- 
join'd  with  each  other,  produces  such  a  habit  of  surveying 
them  in  that  relation,  tiiat  we  cannot  without  a  sensible 
//^violence  survey  them  in  any  other.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
chance  is  nothing  real  in  itself,  and,  properly  speaking,  is 
merely  the  negation  of  a  cause,  its  influence  on  the  mind  is 
contrary  to  that  of  causation ;  and  'tis  essential  to  it,  to  leave 
the  imagination  perfectly  indifferent,  either  to  consider  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  that  object,  which  is  regarded 
as  contingent.  A  cause  traces  the  way  to  our  thought,  and 
in  a  manner  forces  us  to  survey  such  certain  objects,  in  such 
certain  relations.  Chance  can  only  destroy  this  determina- 
tion of  the  thought,  and  leave  the  mind  in  its  native 
y^  situation  of  indifference ;  in  which,  upon  the  absence  of  a 
cause,  'tis  instantly  re-instated. 

Since  therefore  an  entire  indifference  is  essential  to 
chance,  no  one  ohance  can  possibly  be  superior  to  another, 
otherwise  than  as  it  is  compos'd  of  a  superior  number  of 
equal  chances.  For  if  we  affirm  that  one  chance  can,  after 
any  other  manner,  be  superior  to  another,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  affirm,  that  there  is  something,  which  gives  it  the 
superiority,  and  determines  the  event  rather  to  that  side 
than  the  other :  That  is,  in  other  words,  we  must  allow  of  a 
cause,  and  destroy  the  supposition  of  chance ;  which  we  had 
before  establish'd.  A  perfect  and  total  indifference  is  essen- 
tial to  chance,  and  one  total  indifference  can  never  in  itself 
•^  be  either  superior  or  inferior  to  another.  This  truth  is  not 
peculiar  to  my  system,  but  is  acknowledged  by  every  one, 
that  forms  calculations  concerning  chances. 

And  here  'tis  remarkable,  that  tho'  chance  and  causation 
be  directly  contrary,  yet  'tis  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  this 
combination  of  chances,  which  is  requisite  to  render  one 
hazard  superior  to  another,  without  supposing  a  mixture  of 
causes  among  the  chances,  and  a  conjunction  of  necessity  in 
some  particulars,  with  a  total  indifference  in  others.    Where 
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nothing   limits   the    chances,  eyery  notion,  that  the  most     SECT, 
extravagant  fancy  can  form,  is  upon  a  footing  of  equality ;       ^' 


nor  can  there  be  any   circumstance  to  give  one  the  ad-  of  the  pro- 
vantage  above  another*    Thus  unless  we  allow,  that  there  ^^^^^  ^ 
are  some  causes  to  make  the  dice  fall,  and  preserve  their     *"^^ 
form  in  their  fell,  and  lie  upon  some  one  of  their  sides,  we 
can  form  no  calculation  concerning  the  laws  of  hazard.    But 
supposing  these  causes  to  operate,  and  supposing  likewise  all 
the  rest  to  be  indifferent  and  to  be  determin'd  by  chance, 
'tis  easy  to  arrive  at  a  notion  of  a  superior  combination  of      -^ 
chances.     A  dye  that  has  four  sides  mark'd  with  a  certain 
number  of  spots,  and  only  two  with  another,  affords  us  an 
obvious  and  easy  instance  of  this  superiority.     The  mind  is 
here  limited  by  the  causes  to  such  a  precise  number  and 
quality  of  the  events ;  and  at  the  same  time  is  undetermin'd 
in  its  choice  of  any  particular  event. 

Proceeding  then  in  that  reasoning,  wherein  we  have  ad- 
vanced three  steps ;  that  chance  is  merely  the  negation  of  a 
cause,  and  produces  a  total  indifference  in  the  mind ;  that 
one  negation  of  a  cause  and  one  total  indifference  can  never  ^ 
be  superior  or  inferior  to  another;  and  that  there  must 
always  be  a  mixture  of  causes  among  the  chances,  in  order 
to  be  the  foundation  of  any  reasoning :  We  are  next  to  con- 
sider what  effect  a  superior  combination  of  chances  can  have 
upon  the  mind,  and  after  what  manner  it  influences  our 
judgment  and  opinion.  Here  we  may  repeat  all  the  same 
arguments  we  employed  in  examining  that  belief,  which  arises 
from  causes ;  and  may  prove,  iaiter  the  same  manner,  that  a 
superior  number  of  chances  produces  our  assent  neither  by 
demonstration  nor  probability.  'Tis  indeed  evident,  that  we 
can  never  by  the  comparison  of  mere  ideas  make  any  dis- 
covery, which  can  be  of  consequence  in  this  affair,  and  that 
'tis  impossible  to  prove  with  certainty,  that  any  event  must 
fall  on  that  side  where  there  is  a  superior  number  of  chances. 
To  suppose  in  this  case  any  certainty,  were  to  overthrow 
what  we  have  established  concerning  the  opposition  of  chances, 
and  their  perfect  equality  and  indifference. 

Shou'd  it  be  said,  that  tho'  in  an  opposition  of  chances 
'tis  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty j  on  which  side  the 
event  will  fall,  yet  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  'tis 
more  likely  and  probable,  'twill  be  on  that  side  where  there 
is  a  superior  number  of  chances,  than  where  there  is  an 
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PART  •^inferior:    Shou'd  this  be  said,  I  wou'd  ask,  what  is  here 

ITT 

._  7^'  _^  meant  by  likelihood  and  probahUity?     The  likelihood  and 
Of  know-     probability  of  chances  is  a  superior  number  of  equal  chances ; 
^^bl-*"^    and  consequently  when  we  say  'tis  likely  the  event  will  fall 
bility.         on  the  side,  which  is  superior,  rather  than  on  the  inferior,  we 
do  no  more  than  affirm,  that  where  there  is  a  superior  number 
of  chances  there  is  actually  a  superior,  and  where  there  is 
an  inferior  there  is  an  inferior ;  which  are  identical  propo- 
sitions, and  of  no  consequence.    The  question  is,  by  what 
means  a  superior  number  of  equal  chances  operates  upon  the 
mind,  and  produces  belief  or  assent;  since  it  appears,  that 
'tis  neither  by  arguments  deriv'd  from  demonstration,  nor 
from  probability. 

In  order  to  clear  up  this  difficulty,  we  shall  suppose  a 
person  to  take  a  dye,  formed  after  such  a  manner  as  that 
four  of  its  sides  are  mark'd  with  one  figure,  or  one  number 
of  spots,  Q^nd  two  with  another ;  and  to  put  this  dye  into  the 
box  with  an  intention  of  throwing  it :  'Tis  plain,  he  must 
conclude  the  one  figure  to  be  more  probable  than  the  other, 
and  give  the  preference  to  that  which  is  inscrib'd  on  the 
greatest  number  of  sides.  He  in  a  manner  believes,  that 
this  will  lie  uppermost ;  tho'  stiU  with  hesitation  and  doubt, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chances,  which  are  contrary  : 
And  according  as  these  contrary  chances  diminish,  and  the 
superiority  encreases  on  the  other  side,  his  belief  acquires 
new  degrees  of  stability  and  assurance.  This  belief  arises 
from  an  operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  simple  and  limited 
object  before  us ;  and  therefore  its  nature  will  be  the  more 
,  easily  discover'd  and  explain'd.  We  have  nothing  but  one 
^  single  dye  to  contemplate,  in  order  to  comprehend  one  of 
the  most  curious  operations  of  the  understanding. 

This  dye,  form'd  as  above,  contains  three  circumstances 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Firsty  Certain  causes,  such  as  gravity, 
solidity,  a  cubical  figure,  Jkc.  which  determine  it  to  fall,  to 
preserve  its  form  in  its  fall,  and  to  turn  up  one  of  its  sides. 
Secondly y  A  certain  number  of  sides,  which  are  suppos'd  in- 
different. Thirdly y  A  certain  figure  inscrib'd  on  each  side. 
These  three  particulars  form  the  whole  nature  of  the  dye, 
so  far  as  relates  to  our  present  purpose ;  and  consequently 
are  the  only  circumstances  regarded  by  the  mind  in  its 
forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  result  of  such  a  throw. 
Let  us,  therefore,  consider  gradually  and  carefully  what  must 
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be  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  on  the  thought  and     SECT, 
imagination.  ^      .   _  - 

First,  We  have  abeady  observed,  that  the  mind  is  deter-  Of  thepfo- 
min'd  by  custom  to  pass  from  any  cause  to  its  eflfect,  and  ^^^^^^ 
that  upon  the  appearance  of  the  one,  ^tis  almost  impossible 
for  it  not  to  form  an  idea  of  the  other.  Their  constant  con- 
junction in  past  instances  has  produced  such  a  habit  in  the 
mind,  that  it  always  conjoins  them  in  its  thought,  and  infers 
the  existence  of  the  one  from  that  of  its  usual  attendant. 
When  it  considers  the  dye  as  no  longer  supported  by  the 
box,  it  cannot  without  violence  regard  it  as  suspended  in  the 
air ;  but  naturally  places  it  on  the  table,  and  views  it  as 
turning  up  one  of  its  sides.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
mingled causes,  which  are  requisite  to  our  forming  any  cal- 
culation concerning  chances. 

Secondly,  'Tis  suppos'd,  that  tho'  the  dye  be  necessarily 
determined  to  fall,  and  turn  up  one  of  its  sides,  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  the  particular  side,  but  that  this  is  determined 
entirely  by  chance.  The  very  nature  and  essence  of  chance  *^ 
is  a  negation  of  causes,  and  the  leaving  the  mind  in  a  perfect 
indifference  among  those  events,  which  are  suppos'd  con- 
tingent When  therefore  the  thought  is  determin'd  by  the 
causes  to  consider  the  dye  as  falling  and  turning  up  one  of 
its  sides,  the  chances  present  all  these  sides  as  equal,  and  make 
us  consider  every  one  of  them,  one  after  another,  as  alike 
probable  and  possible.  The  imagination  passes  from  the 
cause,  via.  the  throwing  of  the  dye,  to  the  effect,  viz.  the 
turning  up  one  of  the  six  sides  ;  and  feels  a  kind  of  impossi- 
bility both  of  stopping  short  in  the  way,  and  of  forming  any 
other  idea.  But  as  all  these  six  sides  are  incompatible,  and 
the  dye  cannot  turn  up  above  one  at  once,  this  principle 
directs  us  not  to  consider  all  of  them  at  once  as  lying  upper- 
most ;  which  we  look  upon  as  impossible :  fTeither  does  it 
direct  us  with  its  entire  force  to  any  particular  side ;  for  in 
that  case  this  side  wou'd  be  consider'd  as  certain  and  in- 
evitable ;  but  it  directs  us  to  the  whole  six  sides  after  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  its  force  equally  among  them.  We 
conclude  in  general,  that  some  one  of  tiiem  must  result  from 
the  throw :  We  run  all  of  them  over  in  our  minds :  The 
determination  of  the  thought  is  common  to  aJI ;  but  no  more 
of  its  force  falls  to  the  share  of  any  one,  than  what  is  suitable 
to  its  proportion  with  the  rest.    'Tis  after  this  manner  the 
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PART     original  impulse,  and  consequently  the  vivacity  of  thought, 
arising  from  the  causes,  is  divided  and  split  in  pieces  hy  the 


Of  know-  intermingled  chances. 
^1c^.*°^  We  have  already  seen  the  influence  of  the  two  first  quali- 
bilitj.  ties  of  the  dye,  viz,  the  causes^  and  the  n/umber  and  indiffer^ 
ence  of  the  sides,  and  have  leam'd  how  they  give  an  impulse 
to  the  thought,  and  divide  that  impulse  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  are  unites  in  the  number  of  sides.  We  must  now 
consider  the  effects  of  the  third  particular,  viz.  the  fibres 
inscrib'd  on  each  side.  'Tis  evident  that  where  several  sides 
have  the  same  figure  inscrib'd  on  them,  they  must  concur 
in  their  influence  on  the  mind,  and  must  unite  upon  one 
image  or  idea  of  a  figure  all  those  divided  impulses,  that 
were  dispersed  over  the  several  sides,  upon  which  that  figure 
is  inscrib'd.  Were  the  question  only  what  side  will  be 
tum'd  up,  these  are  all  perfectly  equal,  and  no  one  cou'd 
ever  have  any  advantage  above  another.  Bat  as  the  question 
is  concerning  the  figure,  and  as  the  same  figure  is  presented 
by  more  than  one  side ;  'tis  evident,  that  the  impulses  belong- 
ing to  all  these  sides  must  re-unite  in  that  one  figure,  and 
become  stronger  and  more  forcible  by  the  union.  Pour 
sides  are  suppos'd  in  the  present  case  to  have  the  same  figure 
inscrib'd  on  them,  and  two  to  have  another  figure.  The 
■^  impulses  of  the  former  are,  therefore,  superior  to  those  of 
the  latter.  But  as  the  events  are  contrary,  and  'tis  impos- 
sible both  these  figures  can  be  tum'd  up ;  the  impulses  like- 
wise become  contrary,  and  the  inferior  destroys  the  superior, 
as  far  as  its  strength  goes.  The  vivacity  of  the  idea  is 
always  proportionable  to  the  degrees  of  the  impulse  or  ten- 
dency to  the  transition ;  and  belief  is  the  same  with  the 
vivacity  of  the  idea,  according  to  the  precedent  doctrine. 

Sbct.  XII.— Of  the  ProhabilUy  of  Causes. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  probability  of  chances 
can  serve  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  assist  us  in  explaining 
the  probability  of  causes ;  since  'tis  commonly  allow'd  by 
philosophers,  that  what  the  vulgar  call  chance  is  nothing 
but  a  secret  and  conceal'd  cause.  That  species  of  proba- 
bility, therefore,  is  what  we  must  chiefly  examine. 

The  probabilities  of  causes  are  of  several  kinds ;  but  are 
all  deriv'd  from  the  same  origin,  viz.  the  association  of  ideas 
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to  a  present  impression.    As  the  habit,  which  produces  the  "^KCT. 
association,  arises  from  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects,         ,  '   ^ 
it  must  arrive  at  its  perfection  by  degrees,  and  must  acquire  Of  the  pro- 
new  force  from  each  instance,  that  falls  under  our  observa-   ^^»i»^y  ^ 
tion.     The  first  instance  has  little  or  no  force :  The  second 
makes  some  addition  to  it :   The  third  becomes  still  more 
sensible;  and  'tis  by  these  slow  steps,  that  our  judgment 
arrives  at  a  full  assurance.     But  before  it  attains  this  pitch 
of  perfection,  it  passes  thro'  several  inferior  degrees,  and  in 
all  of  them  is  only  to  be  esteemed  a  presumption  or  pro- 
bability.    The  gradation,  therefore,  from  probabilities  to 
proofs  is  in  many  cases  insensible ;  and  the  difference  betwixt 
these  kinds  of  evidence  is  more  easily  perceiv'd  in  the  remote 
degrees,  than  in  the  near  and  contiguous. 

'Tis  worthy  of  remark  on  this  occasion,  that  tho'  the 
species  of  probability  here  explained  be  the  first  in  order, 
and  naturally  takes  place  before  any  entire  proof  can  exist, 
yet  no  one,  who  is  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  can  any 
longer  be  acquainted  with  it.  *Tis  true,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people  of  the  most  advanc'd  knowledge  to 
have  attained  only  an  imperfect  experience  of  many  par- 
ticidar  events ;  which  naturally  produces  only  an  imperfect 
habit  and  transition :  But  then  we  must  consider,  that  the 
mind,  having  form'd  another  observation  concerning  the 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  gives  new  force  to  its 
reasoning  from  that  observation ;  and  by  means  of  it  can 
build  an  argument  on  one  single  experiment,  when  duly 
prepared  and  examin'd.  What  we  have  found  once  to 
follow  firom  any  object,  we  conclude  will  for  ever  follow  fix)m 
it ;  and  if  this  maxim  be  not  always  buUt  upon  as  certain, 
'tis  not  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  but 
because  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  to  the  contrary ; 
which  leads  us  to  the  second  species  of  probability,  where 
there  is  a  contrariety  in  our  experience  and  observation.^ 

*Twou'd  be  very  happy  for  men  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives  and  actions,  were  the  same  objects  always  conjoined 
together,  and  we  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  mistakes  of 
our  own  judgment,  without  having  any  reason  to  apprehend 
the  uncertainty  of  nature.  But  as  'tis  frequently  found, 
that  one  observation  is  contrary  to  another,  and  that  causes 
and  effects  follow  not  in  the  same  order,  of  which  we  have 

>  [Introd.  {  336.] 
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PART  had  experience,  we  are  oblig'd  to  vary  our  reasoning  on 
^  ^  ^  account  of  this  uncertainty,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
Of  know-  contrariety  of  events.  The  first  question,  that  occurs  on 
ledge  and  this  head,  is  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
l^.        contrariety. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first 
appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such 
an  uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  them  often  fail  of 
their  usual  inflaence,  tho'  they  meet  with  no  obstacle  nor 
impediment  in  their  operation.  But  philosophers  observing, 
that  almost  in  every  part  of  nature  there  is  contained  a  vast 
variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by  reason  of 
their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find  that  'tis  at  least  pos- 
ble  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed  from  any 
contingency  in  the  cause,  but  from  the  secret  operation  of 
contrary  causes.  This  possibility  is  converted  into  cer- 
tainty by  farther  observation,  when  they  remark,  that  upon 
an  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  effects  always  betiiya 
a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds  from  their  mutual 
hindrance  and  opposition.  A  peasant  can  give  no  better 
reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch  than  to  say, 
that  commonly  it  does  cot  go  right :  But  an  artizan  easily 
perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum 
has  always  the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but  fails  of  its 
usual  effect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which 
puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  movement.  Prom  the  observation 
of  several  parallel  instances,  philosophers  form  a  maxim, 
that  the  connexion  betwixt  all  causes  and  effects  is  equally 
necessary,  and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty  in  some  instances 
proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition  of  contrary  causes. 

But  however  philosophers  and  the  vulgar  may  differ  in 
their  explication  of  the  contrariety  of  events,  their  inferences 
from  it  are  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  founded  on  the 
same  principles.  A  contrariety  of  events  in  the  past  may 
give  us  a  kind  of  hesitating  belief  for  the  future  after  two 
several  ways.  First,  By  producing  an  imperfect  habit  and 
transition  from  the  present  impression  to  the  related  idea. 
When  the  conjunction  of  any  two  objects  is  frequent,  with- 
out being  entirely  constant,  the  mind  is  determin'd  to  pass 
from  one  object  to  the  other ;  but  not  with  so  entire  a  habit, 
as  when  the  union  is  uninterrupted,  and  all  the  instances 
we  have  ever  met  with  are  uniform  and  of  a  piece.     We 
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find  from   common  experience,   in  onr  actions  as  well  as      sECT. 
reasonings,  that  a  constant  perseverance  in  any  course  of      XIL 
life  produces  a  strong  inclination  and  tendency  to  continue  of  the  pro- 
for  the  future ;  tho'  there  are  habits  of  inferior  degrees  of  babiiity  of 
force,  proportioned  to  the  inferior  degrees  of  steadiness  and  ^^^^' 
uniformity  in  our  conduct. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  principle  sometimes  takes 
place,  and  produces  those  inferences  we  draw  from  contrary 
phsenomena ;  tho'  I  am  perswaded,  that  upon  examination  we 
shall  not  find  it  to  be  the  principle,  that  most  commonly 
influences  the  mind  in  this  species  of  reasoning.  When 
we  follow  only  the  habitual  determination  of  the  mind,  we 
make  the  transition  without  any  reflection,  and  interpose 
not  a  moment's  delay  betwixt  the  view  of  one  object  and 
the  belief  of  that,  which  is  often  found  to  attend  it.  As  the 
custom  depends  not  upon  any  deliberation,  it  operates  imme- 
diately, without  allowing  any  time  for  reflection.  But  this 
method  of  proceeding  we  have  but  few  instances  of  in  our 
probable  reasonings ;  and  even  fewer  than  in  those,  which 
are  deriv'd  from  the  uninterrupted  conjunction  of  objects. 
In  the  former  species  of  reasoning  we  commonly  take 
knowingly  into  consideration  the  contrariety  of  past  events ; 
we  compare  the  different  sides  of  the  contrariety,  and  care- 
fully weigh  the  experiments,  which  we  have  on  each  side : 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  our  reasonings  of  this  kind 
arise  not  directly  from  the  habit,  but  in  an  oblique  manner ; 
which  we  must  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

'Tis  evident,  that  when  an  object  is  attended  with  con- 
trary effSects,  we  judge  of  them  only  by  our  past  experience, 
and  always  consider  those  as  possible,  which  we  have 
observ'd  to  follow  from  it.  And  as  past  experience  regu- 
lates our  judgment  concerning  the  possibility  of  these 
effects,  so  it  does  that  concerning  their  probability ;  and  that 
effect,  which  has  been  the  most  common,  we  always  esteem 
the  most  likely.  Here  then  are  two  things  to  be  considered, 
vie,  the  reasons  which  determine  us  to  make  the  past  a 
standard  for  the  future,  and  the  Toanner  how  we  extract  a 
single  judgment  from  a  contrariety  of  past  events. 

First  we  may  observe,  that  the  supposition,  that  thefyJmre 
resembles  the  past,  is  not  founded  on  arguments  of  any  kind, 
but  is  derived  entirely  from  habit,  by  which  we  are  deter- 
min'd  to  expect  for  the  future  the  same  train  of  objects,  to 
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PART     which  we  have  been  accustom'd.*   This  habit  or  determina- 
^^'       tion  to  transfer  the  past  to  the  future  is  full  and  perfect ; 


Of  know-  and  consequently  the  first  impulse  of  the  imagination  in 
^®^^^^  this  species  of  reasoning  is  endow'd  with  the  same  qualities. 
^ty.  But,  secondly,  when  in  considering  past  experiments  we 

find  them  of  a  contrary  nature,  this  determination,  tho'  full 
and  perfect  in  itself,  presents  us  with  no  steady  object,  but 
offers  us  a  number  of  disagreeing  images  in  a  certain  order 
and  proportion.  The  first  impulse,  therefore,  is  here  broke 
into  pieces,  and  diffuses  itself  over  all  those  images,  of 
which  each  partakes  an  equal  share  of  that  force  and 
vivacity,  that  is  deriv'd  from  the  impulse.  Any  of  these 
past  events  may  again  happen ;  and  we  judge,  that  when 
they  do  happen,  they  will  be  mix'd  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  past. 

If  our  intention,  therefore,  be  to  consider  the  proportions 
of  contrary  events  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the 
images  presented  by  our  past  experience  must  remain  in 
their /r«^ /arm,  and  preserve  their  first  proportions.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  I  have  found  by  long  observation,  that  of 
twenty  ships,  which  go  to  sea,  only  nineteen  return.  Suppose 
I  see  at  present  twenty  ships  that  leave  the  port :  I  transfer 
my  past  experience  to  the  future,  and  represent  to  myself 
nineteen  of  these  ships  as  returning  in  safety,  and  one  as 
perishing.  Concerning  this  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  But 
as  we  firequently  run  over  those  several  ideas  of  past  events, 
in  order  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  one  single  event, 
which  appears  uncertain ;  this  consideration  must  change  the 
first  form  of  our  ideas,  and  draw  together  the  divided  images 
presented  by  experience ;  since  'tis  to  it  we  refer  the  deter- 
mination of  that  particular  event,  upon  which  we  reason. 
Many  of  these  images  are  suppos'd  to  concur,  and  a  superior 
number  to  cdncur  on  one  side.  These  agreeing  images 
unite  together^  and  render  the  ide^,  more  strong  and  livelj', 
not  only  than  a  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination,  but  also 
than  any  idea,  which  is  supported  by  a  lesser  number  of 
experiments.  Each  new  experiment  is  as  a  new  stroke  of 
the  pencil,  which  bestows  an  additional  vivacity  on  the 
colours  without  either  multiplying  or  enlarging  ilie  figure. 
This  operation  of  the  mind  has  been  so  fully  explained  in 
treating  of  the  probability  of  chance,  that  I  need  not  here 
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endearour  to  render  it  more  intelligible.     Every  past  ex-     sect. 
periment  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  chance ; '  it  being  v.^ — ,-L^ 
uncertain  to  us,  whether  the  object  will  exist  conformable  to  of  tiiepro- 
one  experiment  or  another.    And  for  this  reason  every  thing  ^^^  ®' 
that  has  been  said  on  the  one  subject  is  applicable  to  both. 

Thus  upon  the  whole,  contrary  experiments  produce  an 
imperfect  belief,  either  by  weakening  the  habit,  or  by 
dividing  and  afterwards  joining  in  different  parts,  that 
perfect  habit,  which  makes  us  conclude  in  general,  that 
instances,  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  must  necessarily 
resemble  those  of  which  we  have. 

To  justify  still  farther  this  account  of  the  second  species 
of  probability,  where  we  reason  with  knowledge  and  reflec- 
tion from  a  contrariety  of  past  experiments,  I  shall  propose 
the  following  considerations,  without  fearing  to  give  offence 
by  that  air  of  subtilty,  which  attends  them.  Just  reasoning 
ought  still,  perhaps,  to  retain  its  force,  however  subtile;  in 
the  same  manner  as  matter  preserves  its  solidity  in  the  air, 
and  fire,  and  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  in  the  grosser  and 
more  sensible  forms. 

First,  We  may  observe,  that  there  is  no  probability  so  ^ 
great  as  not  to  allow  of  a  contrary  possibility;  because 
otherwise  'twou'd  cease  to  be  a  probability,  and  wou*d 
become  a  certainty.  That  probability  of  causes,  which  is 
most  extensive,  and  which  we  at  present  examine,  depends 
on  a  contrariety  of  experiments  ;  and  'tis  evident  an  experi- 
ment in  the  past  proves  at  least  a  possibility  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  The  component  parts  of  this  possibility  and  ^ 
probability  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  differ  in  number 
only,  but  not  in  kind.  It  has  been  observed,  that  all  single 
chances  are  entirely  equal,  and  that  the  only  circumstance, 
which  can  give  any  event,  that  is  contingent,  a  superiority 
over  another,  is  a  superior  number  of  chances.  In  like 
manner,  as  the  uncertainty  of  causes  is  discover'd  by  ex- 
perience, which  presents  us  with  a  view  of  contrary  events, 
'tis  plain,  that  when  we  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  every  past  experiment  has  the  same 
weight,  and  that  'tis  only  a  superior  number  of  them,  which 
can  throw  the  ballance  on  any  side.  The  possibility,  there- 
fore, which  enters  into  every  reasoning  of  this  kind,  is 
compos'd  of  parts,  which  are  of  the   same  nature   both 
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FART     among  themselves,  and  with  those,  that  compose  the  opi>ofiite 
.    ^^   .  probabfliiy.  ! 

Of  know-         Thirdly,  We  may  establish  it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  in 
^*^hLf°^    all  moral    as   well   as   nataral  phsenomena,  wherever  any     | 
iility.         canse  consists  of  a  number  of  parts,  and  the  effect  encreases     | 
or  diminishes,  according  to  the  variation  of  that  number, 
the   effect,  properly  speaking,  is  a  compounded  one,  and 
arises  from  the  union  of  the  several  effects,  that  proceed 
from  each  port  of  the  cause.     Thus,  because  the  gravity  of 
a  body  encreases  or  diminishes  by  the  encrease  or  diminu- 
tion of  its  parts,  we  conclude  that  each  part  contains  this 
quality  and  contributes  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole.     The 
absence  or  presence  of  a  part  of  the  cause  is  attended  with 
that  of  a  proportionable  part  of  the  effect.     This  connexion 
or  constant  conjunction  sufficiently  proves  the  one  part  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  other.    As  the  belief  which  we  have  of 
any  event,  encreases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  number 
of  chances  or  past  experiments,  'tis  to  be  consider'd  as  a 
compounded  effect,  of  which  each  part  arises  from  a  pro- 
portionable number  of  chances  or  experiments.^ 
t     Let  us  now  join  these  three  observations,  and  see  what 
conclusion  we  can  draw  from  them.     To  every  probability 
there  is  an  opposite  possibility.     This  possibility  is  compos'd 
of  parts,  that  are  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of 
the  probability ;  and  consequently  have  the  same  influence 
on  the  mind  and  understanding.     The  belief,  which  attends 
the  probability,  is  a  compounded  effect,  and  is  form'd  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  several  effects,  which  proceed  fix)m  each 
part  of  the  probability.     Since  therefore  each  part  of  the 
probability  contributes  to  the  production  of  the  belief,  each 
part  of  the  possibility  must  have  the  same  influence  on  the 
opposite  side ;  the  nature  of  these  parts  being  entirely  the 
same.    The  contrary  belief,  attending  the  possibility,  im- 
plies a  view  of  a  certain  object,  as  well  as  the  probability 
does  an  opposite  view.     In  this  particular  both  these  degrees 
of  belief  are  alike.    The  only  manner  then,  in  which  the 
superior  number  of  similar  component  parts  in  the  one  can 
exert  its  influence,  and  prevail  above  the  inferior  in  the 
other,  is  by  producing  a  stronger  and  more  lively  view  of 
its  object.     Each  part  presents  a  particular  view;  and  all 
these  views  uniting  together  produce   one  general  view, 
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^Yhich  is  fnller  and  more  distinct  by  the  greater  number  of     SECT, 
causes  or  principles,  from  which  it  is  deriv'd. 


The  component  parts  of  the  probability  and  possibility.  Of  the  pro- 
being  alike  in  their  nature,  must  produce  like  eflfects ;  and  ^^^  ^ 
the  likeness  of  their  effects  consists  in  this,  that  each  of 
them  presents  a  view  of  a  particular  object.  But  tho'  these 
parts  be  alike  in  their  nature,  they  are  very  different  in  their 
quantity  and  number;  and  this  difference  must  appear  in 
tiie  effect  as  well  as  the  similarity.  Now  as  the  view  they 
present  is  in  both  cases  full  and  entire,  and  comprehends 
the  object  in  all  its  parts,  'tis  impossible  that  in  this  par- 
ticular there  can  be  any  difference ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
but  a  superior  vivacity  in  the  probability,  arising  from  the 
concurrence  of  a  superior  number  of  views,  which  can  dis- 
tinguish these  effects. 

Here  is  almost  the  same  argument  in  a  different  light. 
All  our  reasonings  concerning  the  probability  of  causes  are 
founded  on  the  transferring  of  past  to  fature*  The  trans- 
ferring of  any  past  experiment  to  the  future  is  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  view  of  the  object ;  whether  that  experiment  be 
single  or  combined  with  others  of  the  same  kind ;  whether 
it  be  entire,  or  oppos'd  by  others  of  a  contrary  kind.  Sup- 
pose, then,  it  acquires  both  these  qualities  of  combination 
and  opposition,  it  loses  not  upon  that  account  its  former 
power  of  presenting  a  view  of  the  object,  but  only  concurs 
with  and  opposes  other  experiments,  that  have  a  like  in- 
fluence. A  question,  therefore,  may  arise  concerning  the 
manner  both  of  the  concurrence  and  opposition.  As  to  the 
cancurrencey  there  is  only  the  choice  leffc  betwixt  these  two 
hypotheses.  Firsts  That  the  view  of  the  object,  occasion'd 
by  the  transference  of  each  past  experiment,  preserves  itself 
entire,  and  only  multiplies  the  number  of  views*  Or,  secondly y 
That  it  runs  into  the  other  similar  and  correspondent  views, 
and  gives  them  a  superior  degree  of  force  and  vivacity. 
But  that  the  first  hypothesis  is  erroneous^  is  evident  from 
experience,  which  informs  us,  that  the  belief,  attending  any 
reasoning,  consists  in  one  conclusion,  not  in  a  multitude  of 
similar  ones,  which  wou'd  only  distract  the  mind,  and  in 
many  cases  wou'd  be  too  numerous  to  be  comprehended 
distinctly  by  any  finite  capacity.  It  remains,  therefore,  as 
the  only  reasonable  opinion,  that  these  similar  views  run 
into  each  other,  and  unite  tiieir  forces ;  so  as  to  produce  a 
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FART      stronger  and  clearer  view,  than  what  arises  from  anj  one 
"^       alone.    This  is  the  manner,  in  which  past  experiments  con- 


Of  know-  cnr,  when  they  are  transfer'd  to  any  future  event.  As  to  the 
^**^*°^  manner  of  their  opposition,  'tis  evident,  that  as  the  contrary 
bility.  views  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  'tis  impossible 
the  object  can  at  once  exist  conformable  to  both  of  them, 
their  influence  becomes  mutually  destructive,  and  the  mind 
is  determined  to  the  superior  only  with  that  force,  which 
remains  afber  subtracting  the  inferior. 

I  am  sensible  how  abstruse  all  this  reasoning  must  appear 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  who  not  being  accustomed  to 
such  profound  reflections  on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
mind,  will  be  apt  to  reject  as  chimerical  whatever  strikes 
not  in  with  the  common  received  notion3,  and  with  the 
easiest  and  most  obvious  principles  of  philosophy.  And  no 
doubt  there  are  some  pains  requir'd  to  enter  into  these 
arguments;  tho'  perhaps  very  little  are  necessary  to  per- 
ceive the  imperfection  of  every  vulgar  hypothesis  on  this 
subject,  and  the  little  light,  which  philosophy  can  yet  afford 
UJ3  in  such  sublime  fmd  such  curious  speculations.  Let  men 
be  once  fully  perswaded  of  these  two  principles,  That  there  is 
nothing  in  any  object,  considered  in  itself,  which  can  afford  tur  a 
reason  for  drawing  a  conclusion  beyond  it ;'  and.  That  even  after 
the  observation  of  the  fre^pient  or  constant  conjunction  of 
objects,  we  have  no  reason  to  draw  any  inference  concerning 
any  object  beyond  those  of  which  we  have  had  experience;  I 
say,  let  men  be  once  fully  convinced  of  these  two  principles, 
and  this  will  throw  them  so  loose  from  all  common  systems, 
that  they  will  make  no  difficulty  of  receiving  any,  which  may 
appear  the  most  extraordinary.  These  principles  we  have 
found  to  be  sufficiently  convincing,  even  with  regard  to  our 
most  certain  reasonings  from  causation :  But  I  shall  venture 
to  affirm,  that  with  regard  to  these  conjectural  or  probable 
reasonings  they  still  acquire  a  new  degree  of  evidence. 

First,  Tis  obvious,  that  in  reasonings  of  this  kind,  'tis 
not  the  object  presented  to  us,  which,  consider'd  in  itself, 
affords  us  any  reason  to  draw  a  conclusion  concerning  any 
other  object  or  event.  For  as  this  latter  object  is  supposed 
uncertain,  and  as  the  uncertainty  is  deriv'd  from  a  conceal'd 
contrariety  of  causes  in  the  former,  were  any  of  the  causes 
plac'd  in  the  known  qualities  of  that  object,  they  wou'd  no 
longer  be  conceal'd,  nor  wou'd  our  conclusion  be  uncertain. 
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But,  secondly^   'tis    equally  obvious  in    this    species    of     SECT, 
reasoning,  that  if  the  transference  of  the  past  to  the  future      ^^ 


were  founded  merely  on  a  conclusion  of  the  understanding,  of  Uie  pro- 
it  cou'd  never  occasion  any  beKef  or  assurance.     When  we  ^^*i>^y  <>' 

CftUBOS* 

transfer  contrary  experiments  to  the  future,  we  can  only 
repeat  these  contrary  experiments  with  their  particular  pro- 
portions ;  which  cou'd  not  produce  assurance  in  any  single 
event,  upon  which  we  reason,  unless  the  fancy  melted  together 
all  those  images  that  concur,  and  extracted  from  them  one 
single  idea  or  image,  which  is  intense  and  lively  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  experiments  from  which  it  is  deriv'd,  and 
their  superiority  above  their  antagonists.  Our  past  ex- 
perience presente  no  determinate  object ;  and  as  our  beliei^ 
however  faint,  fixes  itself  on  a  determinate  object,  'tis 
evident  that  the  belief  arises  not  merely  from  the  trans- 
ference of  past  to  future,  but  from  some  operation  of  the 
fancy  conjoin'd  with  it.  This  may  lead  us  to  conceive  the 
manner,  in  which  that  faculty  enters  into  all  our  reasonings. 
I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  two  reflections,  which 
may  deserve  our  attention.  The  first  may  be  explain'd  after 
this  manner.  When  the  mind  forms  a  reasoning  concerning 
any  matter  of  fact,  which  is  only  probable,  it  casts  its 
eye  backward  upon  past  experience,  and  transferring  it  to 
the  future,  is  presented  with  so  many  contrary  views  of 
its  object,  of  which  those  that  are  of  the  same  kind 
uniting  together,  and  running  into  one  act  of  the  mind, 
serve  to  fortify  and  inliven  it.  But  suppose  that  this  mul- 
titude of  views  or  glimpses  of  an  object  proceeds  not 
from  experience,  but  from  a  voluntary  act  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  this  effect  does  not  follow,  or  at  least,  follows  not 
in  the  same  degree.  For  tho'  custom  and  education  pro- 
duce belief  by  such  a  repetition,  as  is  not  deriv'd  from 
experience,  yet  this  requii'es  a  long  tract  of  time,  along  with 
a  veiy  frequent  and  uvdesign^d  repetition.  In  general  we 
may  pronounce,  that  a  person  who  wou'd^  vohmtarily  repeat 
any  idea  in  his  mind,  tho'  supported  by  one  past  experience, 
wou'd  be  no  more  inclin'd  to  believe  the  existence  of  its 
object,  than  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  one  survey  of 
it.  Beside  the  effect  of  design ;  each  act  of  the  mind,  being 
separate  and  independent,  has   a  separate  influence,  and 
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PART  joins  not  its  force  with  that  of  its  fellows.  Not  being  nnited 
-  ,  '  by  any  common  object,  producing  them,  they  have  no  re-  \ 
Qi  know-  lation  to  each  other ;  and  consequently  make  no  tranaitioii  I 
^^^^u^'^^  or  union  of  forces.  This  pheenomenon  we  shall  understand  I 
bUity.        better  afterwards.  I 

My  second  reflection  is  founded  on  those  lai^  probabilities^  I 
which  the  mind  can  judge  of,  and  the  minute  differences  it 
can  observe  betwixt  them.  When  the  chances  or  experi- 
ments on  one  side  amount  to  ten  thousand,  and  on  the 
other  to  ten  thousand  and  one,  the  judgment  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter,  upon  account  of  that  superiority ;  tho' 
*tis  plainly  impossible  for  the  mind  to  run  over  every  par- 
ticular view,  and  disting^uish  the  superior  vivacity  of  the 
image  arising  from  the  superior  number,  where  the  difference 
is  so  inconsiderable.  We  have  a  parallel  instance  in  the 
affections.  'Tis  evident,  according  to  the  principles  above- 
mentioned,  that  when  an  object  produces  any  passion  in  us, 
which  varies  according  to  the  different  quantity  of  the 
object;  I  say,  'tis  evident,  that  the  passion,  properly  speaking, 
^  is  not  a  simple  emotion,  but  a  compounded  one,  of  a  great 
number  of  weaker  passions,  deriv'd  from  a  view  of  each  part  of 
the  object.  For  otherwise  'twere  impossible  the  passion 
shou'd  encrease  by  the  encrease  of  these  parts.  Thus  a  man, 
who  desires  a  thousand  pound,  has  in  reality  a  thousand  or 
more  desires,  which  uniting  together,  seem  to  make  only 
one  passion;  tho'  the  composition  evidently  betrays  itself 
upon  every  alteration  of  iiie  object,  by  the  preference  he 
gives  to  tiie  larger  number,  if  superior  only  by  an  unite. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  so  small  a  dif- 
ference wou'd  not  be  discernible  in  the  passions,  nor  cou'd 
render  them  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The  difference, 
therefore,  of  our  conduct  in  preferring  the  greater  number 
depends  not  upon  our  passions,  but  upon  custom,  and  general 
rules.  We  have  found  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  that  the 
augmenting  the  numbers  of  any  sum  augments  the  passion, 
where  the  numbers  are  precise  and  the  difference  sensible. 
The  mind  can  perceive  from  its  immediate  feeling,  that 
three  guineas  produce  a  greater  passion  than  two ;  and  this 
it  transfers  to  larger  numbers,  because  of  the  resemblance ; 
and  by  a  general  rule  assigns  to  a  thousand  guineas,  a 
stronger  passion  than  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine. 
These  general  rules  we  shall  explain  presently. 
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But  beside  these  two  species  of  probabiUiy,  wlucli  are  sect. 
derived  from  an  imperfect  experience  and  from  controAry  ^_  '  ^ 
causes,  there  is  a  third  arising  from  Analoot,  which  differs  of  the  pxo. 
from  them  in  some  material  circnmstances.'  According  to  ^l>iii<7o^ 
the  hypothesis  above  explain'd  all  kinds  of  reasoning  from 
causes  or  effects  are  founded  on  two  particulars,  viss.  the 
constant  conjunction  of  any  two  objects  in  all  past  ex- 
perience, and  the  resemblance  of  a  present  object  to  any 
one  of  them.  The  effect  of  these  two  particulars  is,  that 
the  present  object  invigorates  and  inlivens  the  imagination ; 
and  the  resemblance,  along  with  the  constant  union,  con- 
veys this  force  and  vivacity  to  the  related  idea ;  which  we 
are  therefore  said  to  believe,  or  assent  to.  If  you  weaken 
either  the  union  or  resemblance,  you  weaken  the  principle 
of  transition,  and  of  consequence  that  belief,  which  arises 
from  it.  The  vivacity  of  the  first  impression  cannot  be  fully 
convey'd  to  the  related  idea,  either  where  the  conjunction  of 
their  objects  is  not  constant,  or  where  the  present  impression 
does  not  perfectly  resemble  any  of  those,  whose  union  we  are 
accustom'd  to  observe.  In  those  probabilities  of  chance  and 
causes  above-explain'd,  'tis  the  constancy  of  the  union,  which 
is  diminish'd ;  and  in  the  probability  deriv'd  from  analogy, 
'tis  the  resemblance  only,  which  is  affected.  Without  some 
degree  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  union,  'tis  impossible  there 
can  be  any  reasoning:  but  as  this  resemblance  admits  of 
many  different  degrees,  the  reasoning  becomes  proportionably  >^' 
more  or  less  firm  and  certain.  An  experiment  loses  of  i^ 
force,  when  transferr'd  to  instances,  which  are  not  exactly 
resembling ;  tho'  'tis  evident  it  may  still  retain  as  much  as 
may  be  the  foundation  of  probability,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
resemblance  remaining. 

Sbot.  XTII. — Of  Unphiloeophieal  Probability. 

All  these  kinds  of  probability  are  received  by  philosophers, 
and  allow'd  to  be  reasonable  foundations  of  belief  and  opinion. 
But  there  are  others,  that  are  deriv'd  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples, tho*  they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
same  sanction.  The  first  probability  of  this  kind  may  be 
accounted  for  thus.  The  diminution  of  the  union,  and  of 
the  resemblance,  as  above  explained,  diminishes  the  fibcility 

>  [lutrod.  §  385.] 
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PART     of  the  transition,  and  by  that  means  weakens  the  evidence ; 
._^' _.  and  we  may  farther  observe,  that  the  same  diminntion  of 
Of  know-     the  evidence  will  follow  from  a  diminntion  of  the  impression^ 
ledge  and    and  from  the  shading  of  those  colours,  nnder  which   it 
Suitj*        appears  to  the  memory  or  senses.     The  argument^  which  we 
found  on  any  matter  of  &ct  we  remember,  is  more  or  less 
convincing,  according  as  the  fact  is  recent  or  remote ;  and 
tho'  the  difference  in  these  degrees   of   evidence  be   not 
receiv'd  by  philosophy  as  solid  and  legitimate ;  because  in 
that  case  an  argument  must  have  a  different  force  to  day, 
from  what  it  shall  have  a  month  hence ;  yet  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  philosophy,  'tis  certain,  this  circumstance 
has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  understanding,  and 
secretly  changes  the    authority  of  the    same    argument^ 
according  to  the  different  times,  in  which  it  is  propos'd  to 
us.     A  greater  force  and  vivacity  in  the  impression  natu- 
rally conveys  a  greater  to  the  related  idea;    and  'tis  on 
the  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity,  that  the  belief  depends, 
according  to  the  foregoing  system. 

There  is  a  second  difference,  which  we  may  frequently 
observe  in  our  degrees  of  belief  and  assurance,  and  which 
never  fails  to  take  place,  tho'  disclaimed  by  philosophers. 
An  experiment,  that  is  recent  and  fresh  in  the  memory, 
affects  us  more  than  one  that  is  in  some  measure  obliterated ; 
and  has  a  superior  influence  on  the  judgment,  as  well  as  on 
the  passions.  A  lively  impression  produces  more  assmunce 
than  a  faint  one ;  because  it  has  more  original  force  to  com- 
municate to  the  related  idea,  which  thereby  acquires  a  greater 
force  and  vivacity.  A  recent  observation  has  a  like  effect ; 
because  the  custom  and  transition  is  there  more  entire,  and 
preserves  better  the  original  force  in  the  communication. 
Thus  a  drunkard,  who  has  seen  his  companion  die  of  a 
debauch,  is  struck  with  that  instance  for  some  time,  and 
dreads  a  like  accident  for  himself  :  But  as  the  memory  of 
it  decays  away  by  degrees,  his  former  security  returns,  and 
the  danger  seems  less  certain  and  real. 

I  add,  as  a  third  instance  of  this  kind,  that  tho'  our 
reasonings  from  proofs  and  from  probabilities  be  considerably 
different  from  each  other,  yet  the  former  species  of  reasoning 
often  degenerates  insensibly  into  the  latter,  by  nothing  but 
the  multitude  of  connected  arguments.  'Tis  certain,  that 
when  an   inference  is  drawn  immediately  from  an  objeci, 
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without  any  intermediate  cause  or  eflFeot,  the  conviction  is     SECT, 
much  stronger,  and  the  persuasion  more  lively,  than  when  .  ^^•_ 
the  imagination  is  carry'd  thro'  a  -long  chain  of  connected  of  nnphi- 
arguments,  however  infallible  the  connexion  of  each  link  lo«opliM»l 
may  be  esteem'd.     'Tis  from  the  original  impression,  that  biUty.' 
the  vivacity  of  all  the  ideas  is  deriv'd,  by  means  of  the 
customary  transition  of  the  imagination;  and  'tis  evident 
this  vivacity   must  gradually  decay  in  proportion  to  the 
distance,  and  must  lose  somewhat  in  each  transition.    Some- 
times this  distance  has  a  greater  influence  than  even  con- 
trary experiments  wou'd  have;  and  a  man  may  receive  a 
more  lively  conviction  from  a  probable  reasoning,  which  is 
close  and  immediate,  than  from  a  long  chain  of  consequences, 
tho'  just  and  conclusive  in  each  part.     Nay  'tis  seldom  such 
reasonings  produce  any  conviction ;  and  one  must  have  a 
very  strong  and  firm  imagination  to  preserve  the  evidence  to 
the  end,  where  it  passes  thro'  so  many  stages. 

But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  a  very  curious 
phsenomenon,  which  the  present  subject  suggests  to  us.  'Tis 
evident  there  is  no  point  of  ancient  history,  of  which  we 
can  have  any  assurance,  but  by  passing  thro'  many  millions 
of  causes  and  effects,  and  thro'  a  chain  of  arguments  of 
almost  an  immeasurable  length.  Before  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  cou'd  come  to  the  first  historian,  it  must  be  con- 
vey'd  thro'  many  mouths;  and  after  it  is  committed  to 
writing,  each  new  copy  is  a  new  object,  of  which  the  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  is  known  only  by  experience  and 
observation.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  fr^m 
the  precedent  reasoning,  that  the  evidence  of  all  ancient 
history  must  now  be  lost ;  or  at  least,  will  be  lost  in  time,  as 
the  chain  of  causes  encreases,  and  runs  on  to  a  greater 
length.  But  as  it  seems  contrajy  to  common  sense  to  think, 
that  if  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the  art  of  printing  con- 
tinue on  the  same  footing  as  at  present,  our  posterity,  even 
after  a  thousand  ages,  can  ever  doubt  if  there  has  been  such 
a  man  as  Julius  C^sab  ;  this  may  be  consider'd  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  present  system.  If  belief  consisted  only  in  a 
certain  vivacity,  convey'd  from  an  original  impression,  it 
wou'd  decay  by  the  length  of  the  transition,  and  must  at 
last  be  utterly  extinguish'd  :  And  trice  versa^  if  belief  on 
some  occasions  be  not  capable  of  such  an  extinction ;  it  must 
be  something  different  from  that  vivacity. 
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PAftT         Before  I  answer  this  objection  I  shall  observe,  that  from 
>■  ■    ,  ' ., .  this  topic  there  has  been  borrowed  a  very  celebrated  argn- 
Of  know-    ment  against  the  Christian  Religion  ;*  but  with  this  difference, 
proU**^      that  the  connexion  betwixt  each  link  of  the  chain  in  hnman 
bility.         testimony  has  been  there  suppos'd  not  to  go  beyond  pro- 
bability, and  to  be  liable  to  a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty.    And  indeed  it  must  be  confest,  that  in  this  manner 
of  considering  the  subject,  (which  however  is  not  a  true 
one)  there  is  no  history  or  tradition,  but  what  must  in  the 
end  lose  aU  its  force  and  evidence.     Every  new  probability 
diminishes  the  original  conviction ;  and  however  great  that 
conviction  may  be  suppos'd,  'tis  impossible  it  can  subsist 
under  such  re-iterated  diminutions.     This  is  true  in  general; 
tho'  we  shall  find  afterwards,'  that  there  is  one  very  memor- 
able exception,  which  is  of  vast  consequence  in  the  present 
subject  of  the  understanding. 

Mean  while  to  give  a  solution  of  the  preceding  objection 
upon  the  supposition,  that  historical  evidence  amounts  at 
first  to  an  entire  proof ;  let  us  consider,  that  tho'  the  links 
are  innumerable,  that  connect  any  original  fact  with  the 
present  impression,  which  is  the  foundation  of  belief;  yet 
they  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  depend  on  the  fidelity  of 
Printers  and  Copyists.  One  edition  passes  into  another,  and 
that  into  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  that  volume  we 
peruse  at  present.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  steps.  After 
we  know  one,  we  know  all  of  them ;  and  after  we  have  made 
one,  we  can  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  rest.  This  circum- 
stance alone  preserves  the  evidence  of  history,  and  will  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  present  age  to  the  latest  posterity. 
If  all  the  long  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  connect 
any  past  event  with  any  volume  of  history,  were  compos'd 
of  parts  different  from  each  other,  and  which  'twere  neces- 
sary for  the  mind  distinctly  to  conceive,  'tis  impossible  we 
shou'd  preserve  to  the  end  any  belief  or  evidence.  But  as 
most  of  these  proofs  are  perfectly  resembling,  the  mind 
runs  easily  along  them,  jumps  from  one  part  to  another  with 
facility,  and  forms  but  a  confas'd  and  general  notion  of  each 
link.  By  this  means  a  long  chain  of  argument,  has  as  little 
effect  in  diminishing  the  original  vivacity,  as  a  much  shorter 


*  [Theologise  ChribtiausB  Pri;icipia  Mathematica.     By  John  Craig,  1699.~». 
«  Part  IV.     Sect.  1 
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wou'd  haye,  if  composed  of  paxts,  wliicli  were  different  from     SECT. 


each  other,  and  of  which  each  reqnir^d  a  distinct  considera- 
tion. Of  unphi- 

A  fourth  unphilosophical  species  of  probabiKty  is  that  io«>P^»<»l 
deriv'd  from  generai  rulesy  which  we  rashly  form  to  ourselves,  b^tj. 
and  which  are  the  source  of  what  we  properly  call  Prejudice. 
An  Trish/mcm  cannot  have  wit^  and  a  Frenchman  cannot  have 
solidity ;  for  which  reason,  tho'  the  conversation  of  the  former 
in  any  instance  be  visibly  very  agreeable,  and  of  the  latter 
very  judicious,  we  have  entertain'd  such  a  prejudice  against 
them,  that  they  must  be  dunces  or  fops  in  spite  of  sense  and      ^ 
reason.     Human  nature  is  very  subject  to  errors  of  this   *^ 
kind ;  and  perhaps  this  nation  as  much  as  any  other. 

Shou'd  it  be  demanded  why  men  form  general  rules,  and 
allow  them  to  influence  their  judgment,  even  contrary  to 
present  observation  and  experience,  I  shou'd  reply,  that  in 
my  opinion  it  proceeds  from  those  very  principles,  on  which 
all  judgments  concerning  causes  and  effects  depend.  Our 
judgments  concerning  cause  and  effect  are  deriv'd  from  habit 
and  experience ;  and  when  we  have  been  accustom'd  to  see 
one  object  united  to  another,  our  imagination  passes  from 
the  first  to  the  second,  by  a  natural  transition,  which  precedes 
reflection,  and  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  it.  Now  *tis 
the  nature  of  custom  not  only  to  operate  with  its  frdl  force, 
when  objects  are  presented,  that  are  exactly  the  same  with 
those  to  which  we  have  been  accustom'd ;  but  also  to  operate 
in  an  inferior  degree,  when  we  discover  such  as  are  similar ; 
and  tho'  the  habit  loses  somewhat  of  its  force  by  every 
difference,  yet  *tis  seldom  entirely  destroyed,  where  any  con- 
siderable circumstances  remain  the  same.  A  man,  who  has 
contracted  a  custom  of  eating  fruit  by  the  use  of  pears  or 
peaches,  will  satisfy  himself  with  melons,  where  he  cannot 
find  his  &vourite  fruit ;  as  one,  who  has  become  a  drunkard 
by  the  use  of  red  wines,  will  be  carried  almost  with  the  same 
violence  to  white,  if  presented  to  him.  Prom  this  principle 
I  have  accounted  for  that  species  of  probability,  deriv'd  from 
analogy,  where  we  transfer  our  experience  in  past  instances 
to  objects  which  are  resembling,  but  are  not  exactly  the 
same  with  those  concerning  which  we  have  had  experience. 
In  proportion  as  the  resemblance  decays,  the  probability 
diminishes ;  but  stiU  has  some  force  as  long  as  there  remain 
any  traces  of  the  resemblance. 
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PAKT         This  observation  we  may  cany  farther ;  and  may  remark, 
^  _^}'   -  that  tho'  custom  be  the  foundation  of  all  our  judgments,  yet 
Of  know-    sometimes  it  has  an  effect  on  the  imagination  in  opposition 
^^^f'^*^    to  the  judgment,  and  produces  a  contrariety  in  our  senti* 
bility.         ments  concerning  the  same  object.     I  explain  myself.     lu 
almost  all  kinds  of  causes  there  is  a  complication  of  circum- 
stances, of  which  some  are  essential,  and  others  superfluous; 
some  are  absolutely  requisite  to  the  production  of  the  effect^ 
and  others  are  only  conjoined  by  accident.     Now  we  may 
observe,   that  when    these    superfluous  circumstances   are 
numerous,  and  remarkable,  and  frequently  conjoined  with 
the  essential,  they  have  such  an  influence  on  the  imagination, 
that  even  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  they  carry  us  on  to 
the  conception  of  the  usual  effect,  and  give  to  that  concep- 
tion a  force  and  vivacity,  which  make  it  superior  to  the 
mere  fictions  of  the  fancy.     We  may  correct  this  propensity 
by  a  reflection  on  the  nature  of  those  circumstances ;  bat  'tis 
still  certain,  that  custom  takes  the  start,  and  gives  a  biass  to 
the  imagination. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  instance,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  a  man,  who,  being  hung  out  from  a  high  tower  in  a 
cage  of  iron  cannot  forbear  trembling,  when  he  surveys  the 
precipice  below  him,  tho'  he  knows  himself  to  be  perfectly 
secure  from  falling,  by  his  experience  of  the  solidi^  of  the 
iron,  which  supports  him ;  and  tho'  the  ideas  of  fall  and 
descent,  and  harm  and  death,  be  deriv'd  solely  from  custom 
and  experience.  The  same  custom  goes  beyond  the  instances, 
from  which  it  is  deriv'd,  and  to  which  it  perfectly  corre- 
sponds ;  and  influences  his  ideas  of  such  objects  as  are  in 
some  respect  resembling,  but  fall  not  precisely  under  the 
same  rule.  The  circumstances  of  depth  and  descent  strike 
so  strongly  upon  him,  that  their  influence  cannot  be  destroy 'd 
by  the  contrary  circumstances  of  support  and  solidity,  which 
ought  to  give  him  a  perfect  security.  His  imagination  runs 
away  with  its  object,  and  excites  a  passion  proportioned  to 
it.  That  passion  returns  back  upon  the  imagination  and 
inlivens  the  idea ;  which  lively  idea  has  a  new  influence  on 
the  passion,  and  in  its  turn  augments  its  force  and  violence ; 
and  both  his  fancy  and  affections,  thus  mutually  supporting 
each  other,  cause  the  whole  to  have  a  very  great  influence 
upon  him. 

But  why  need  we  seek  for  other  instances,  while  the  present 
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subject  of  philosophical  probabilities  offers  us  so  obvious  an     sect. 
one,  in  the  opposition  betwixt  the  judgment  and  imagination  ^' 


arising  from  these  effects  of  custom?  According  to  my*Ofunphi- 
system,  all  reasoniags  are  nothing  but  the  effects  of  custom  ;  ^^^][l.''**'*^ 
and  custom  has  no  influence,  but  by  inlivening  the  imagina-  bilitj. 
tion,  and  giving  us  a  strong  conception  of  any  object.*  It 
may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that  our  judgment  and  imagina- 
tion can  never  be  contrary,  and  that  custom  cannot  operate 
on  the  latter  faculty  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  render 
it  opposite  to  the  former.  This  difficulty  we  can  remove 
after  no  other  manner,  than  by  supposing  the  influence  of 
general  rules.  We  shall  afterwards  take*  notice  of  some 
general  rules,  by  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  judgment 
concerning  causes  and  effects ;  and  these  rules  are  form'd  on 
the  nature  of  our  understanding,  and  on  our  experience  of 
its  operations  in  the  judgments  we  form  concerning  objects. 
By  them  we  learn  to  distinguish  the  accidental  circumstances 
from  the  efficacious  causes ;  and  when  we  find  that  an  effect 
cnn  be  produced  without  the  concurrence  of  any  particular 
circumstance,  we  conclude  that  that  circumstance  makes 
not  a  part  of  the  efficacious  cause,  however  frequently  con- 
joined with  it.  But  as  this  frequent  conjunction  necessarily 
makes  it  have  some  effect  on  the  imagination,  in  spite  of 
the  opposite  conclusion  from  general  rules,  the  opposition 
of  these  two  principles  produces  a  contrariety  in  our  thoughts, 
and  causes  us  to  ascribe  the  one  inference  to  our  judgment, 
and  the  other  to  our  imagination.  The  general  rule  is  at- 
tributed to  our  judgment;  as  being  more  extensive  and 
constant.  The  exception  to  the  imagination ;  as  being  more 
capricious  and  uncertain. 

Thua  our  general  rules  are  in  a  manner  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  When  an  object  appears,  that  resembles  any 
cause  in  very  considerable  circumstances,  the  imagination  """^^ 
naturally  carries  us  to  a  lively  conception  of  the  usual  effect, 
tho'  the  object  be  different  in  the  most  material  and  most 
efficacious  circumstances  from  that  cause.  Here  is  the  first 
influence  of  general  rules.  But  when  we  take  a  review  of 
this  act  of  the  mind,  and  compare  it  with  the  more  general 
and  authentic  operations  of  the  understanding,  we  find  it  to 
be  of  an  irregular  nature,  and  destructive  of  all  the  most 
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FART     establish'd  principles  of  reasonings ;  which  is  the  cause  of 
_  ^l^v  ^  our  rejecting  it.      This   is  a  second  influence  of  general 
Of  knoir-     rules,  and  implies  the  condemnation  of  the  former.     Some- 
ledge  and    times  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  prevails,  according'  t*j 
bility.*        the  disposition  and  character  of  the  person.     The  vulgar 
are  commonly  guided  by  the  first,  and  wise   men   by  the 
second.   Mean  while  the  sceptics  may  here  have  the  pleasure 
of  observing  a  new  and  signal  contradiction  in  our  reason, 
and  of  seeing  all  philosophy  ready  to  be  subverted  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  and  again  sav'd  by  a  new  direction 
of  the  very  same  principle.    The  following  of  general  roles 
is  a  very  unphilosophical  species  of  probability ;  and  yet  'tis 
only  by  following  them  that  we  can  correct  this,  and  all  other 
unphilosophical  probabilities. 

Since  we  have  instances,  where  general  rules  operate  on  the 
imagination  even  contrary  to  the  judgment,  we  need  not  be 
surpriz'd  to  see  their  effects  encrease,  when  conjoined  with 
that  latter  faculty,  and  to  observe  that  they  bestow  on  the 
ideas  they  present  to  us  a  force  superior  to  what  attends-  - 
any  other.   Every  one  knows,  there  is  an  indirect  manner  of 
insinuating  praise  or  blame,  which  is  much  less  shocking 
than  the  open  flattery  or  censure  of  any  person.     Howeyer 
he  may  communicate  his  sentiments  by  such  secret  insinua- 
tions, and  make  them  known  with  equal  certainty  as  by  the 
open  discovery  of  them,  'tis  certain  that  their  influence  is 
not  equally  strong  and  powerful.     One  who  lashes  me  with 
conceal'd  strokes  of  satire,  moves  not  my  indignation  to  such 
a  degree,  as  if  he  flatly  told  me  I  was  a  fool  and  coxcomb ; 
tho'  I  equally  understand  his  meaning,  as  if  he  did.     This 
difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  general  rules. 
Whether  a  person  openly  abuses  me,  or  slyly  intimates  his 
contempt,  in  neither  case  do   I  immediately  perceive  his 
sentiment  or  opinion ;  and  'tis  only  by  signs,  that  is,  by  its 
effects,  I  become  sensible  of  it.     The  only  difference,  then, 
betwixt  these  two  cases  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  open 
discovery  of  his  sentiments  he  makes  use  of  signs,  which  are 
general  and  universal ;  and  in  the  secret  intimation  employs 
such  as  are  more  singular  and  uncommon.    The  effect  of 
this  circumstance  is,  that  the  imagination,  in  running  from 
the  present  impression  to  the    absent    idea,    makes    the 
transition  with  greater  facility,  and  consequently  conceives 
the  object  with  greater  force,  where  the  connexion  is  common 
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aud  iiniyersal,  than  where  it  is  more  rare  and  partictdar.     SECT. 
Accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  the  open  declaration  of     ^^^' 


our  sentiments  is  call'd  the  taking  off  the  mask,  as  the  Ofunphi- 
secret  intimation  of  our  opinions  is  said  to  be  the  veiling  of  losop^ical 
them.     The  difference  betwixt  an  idea  produced  by  a  general  ?uity^ 
connexion,  and  that  arising  from  a  particular  one  is  here 
compared  to  the  difference  betwixt  an  impression  and  an 
idea.     This  difference  in  the  imagination  has  a  suitable 
effect  on  the   passions;  and  this  effect  is  augmented  by 
another   circumstance.     A  secret  intimation   of   anger  or 
contempt  shews  that  we  still  have  some  consideration  for 
the  person,  and  avoid  the  directly  abusing  him.     This  makes 
a  conceal'd  satire  less  disagreeable ;  but  still  this  depends 
on  the  same  principle.    For  if  an  idea  were  not  more  feeble, 
when  only  intimated,  it  wou'd  never  be  esteem'd  a  mark 
of  greater  respect  to  proceed  in  this  method  than  in  the 
other. 

Sometimes  scurrility  is  less  displeasing  than  delicate 
satire,  because  it  revenges  us  in  a  manner  for  the  injury  at 
the  very  time  it  is  committed,  by  affording  us  a  just  reason 
to  blame  and  contemn  the  person,  who  injures  us.  But  this 
phsenomenon  likewise  depends  upon  the  same  principle. 
For  why  do  we  blame  all  gross  and  injurious  language, 
tmless  it  be,  because  we  esteem  it  contrary  to  good  breed- 
ing and  humanity  9  And  why  is  it  contrary,  unless  it  be  more 
shocking  than  any  delicate  satire?  The  rules  of  good 
breeding  condemn  whatever  is  openly  disobliging,  and  gives 
a  sensible  pain  and  confusion  to  those,  with  whom  we  con- 
verse. After  this  is  once  establish'd,  abusive  language  is 
universally  blam'd,  and  gives  less  pain  upon  account  of  its 
coarseness  and  incivility,  which  render  the  person  despicable, 
that  employs  it.  It  becomes  less  disagreeable,  merely  be- 
cause originally  it  is  more  so ;  aud  'tis  more  disagreeable, 
because  it  affords  an  inference  by  general  and  common  rules, 
that  are  palpable  and  undeniable. 

To  this  explication  of  the  different  influence  of  open  and 
conceal'd  flattery  or  satire,  I  shall  add  the  consideration  of 
another  phsenomenon,  which  is  analogous  to  it.  There  are 
many  particulars  in  the  point  of  honour  both  of  men  and 
women,  whose  violations,  when  open  and  avow'd,  the  world 
never  excuses,  but  which  it  is  more  apt  to  overlook,  when 
the  appearances  are  sav'd,  and  the  transgression  is  secret 
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FART     and  conceal'd.     Even  those,  who  know  with  equal  certamtj, 
^_^'  _.  that  the  fault  is  committed,  pardon  it  more  easily,  when  the 
Of  know-    proofs  seem  in  some  measure  oblique  and  equiyocal,  than 
lodgBand    y^hen  they  are  direct  and  undeniable.     The  same  idea  is 
bility.         presented  in  both  cases,  and,  properly  speaking,  is  equaUj 
assented  to  by  the  judgment ;  and  yet  its  influence  is  dif- 
ferent, because  of  the  different  manner,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Now  if  we  compare  these  two  cases,  of  the  open  and  cou- 
ceaPd  violations  of  the  laws  of  honour,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
difference  betwixt  them  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  first  case 
the  sign,  from  which  we  infer  the  blameable  action,  is  single, 
and  suffices  alone  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning  and 
judgment ;  whereas  in  the  latter  the  signs  are  numerous,  and 
decide  little  or  nothing  when  alone  and  unaccompany'd  with 
many  minute  circumstances,  which  are  almost  imperceptible. 
But  'tis  certainly  true,  that  any  reasoning  is  always  the  more 
convincing,  the  more  single  and  united  it  is  to  the  eye,  and 
the  less  exercise  it  gives  to  the  imagination  to  collect  all  its 
parts,  and  run  from  them  to  the  correlative  idea,  which  forms 
the  conclusion.  The  labour  of  the  thought  disturbs  the 
regular  progress  of  the  sentiments,  as  we  shall  observe 
presently."  The  idea  strikes  not  on  us  with  such  vivacity ; 
and  consequently  has  no  such  influence  on  the  passion  and 
imagination. 

From  the  same  principles  we  may  account  for  those  obser- 
vations of  the  Cabdinal  db  Betz,  that  there  are  many  things, 
in  which  the  world  wishes  to  be  deceived;  and  that  it  more 
easily  excuses  a  person  in  acting  than  in  talking  contrary  to  the. 
decorum  of  his  profession  and  character.  A  fault  in  words  is 
commonly  more  open  and  distinct  than  one  in  actions,  which 
admit  of  many  palliating  excuses,  and  decide  not  so  clearly 
concerning  the  intention  and  views  of  the  actor. 

Thus  it  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  every  kind  of  opinion 
or  judgment,  which  amounts  not  to  knowledge,  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  perception,  and 
that  these  qualities  constitute  in  the  mind,  what  we  call  the 
BELIEF  of  the  existence  of  any  object.  This  force  and  this 
vivacity  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  memory ;  and  therefore 
our  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  that  faculty  is  the  greatest 
imaginable,  and  equals  in  many  respects  the  assurance  of  a 
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demonstration.     The  next  degree  of  these  qualities  is  that     sect. 
deriv'd  from  the  relation  of  canse  and  eflfect ;  and  this  too  .,    ,  '  ^ 
is  very  great,  especially  when  the  conjunction  is  found  by  Of  unphi- 
experience  to  be  perfectly  constant,  and  when  the  object,  p^yj*^.^^ 
which  is  present  to  us,  exactly  resembles  those,  of  which  we  bility. 
have  had  experience.     But  below  this  degree  of  evidence 
there  are  many  others,  which  have  an  influence  on  the  pas- 
sions and  imagination,  proportioned  to  that  degree  of  force 
and  vivacity,  which  they  communicate  to  the  ideas.     *Tis  by 
habit  we  make  the  transition  firom  cause  to  eflfect ;  and  'tis 
from  some  present  impression  we  borrow  that  vivacity,  which 
we  difipuse  over  the  correlative  idea.     But  when  we  have  not 
observed  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  to  produce  a  strong 
habit ;  or  when  these  instances  are  contrary  to  each  other ; 
or  when  the  resemblance  is  not  exact ;  or  the  present  im- 
pression is  faint  and  obscure ;   or  the  experience  in  some 
measure  obliterated  from  the  memory;    or  the  connexion 
dependent  on   a   long  chain   of  objects;  or  the  inference 
derived  from  general  rules,  and  yet  not  conformable  to  them : 
In  all  these  cases  the  evidence  diminishes  by  the  diminution 
of  the  force  and  intenseness  of  the  idea.     This  therefore  is 
the  nature  of  the  judgment  and  probability. 

What  principally  gives  authority  to  this  system  is, 
beside  the  undoubted  arguments,  upon  which  each  part  is 
founded,  the  agreement  of  these  parts,  and  the  necessity  of 
one  to  explain  another.  The  belief,  which  attends  our 
memory,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that,  which  is  deriv'd 
from  our  judgments:  Nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt 
that  judgment,  which  is  deriv'd  from  a  constant  and  uniform 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  and  that  which  depends 
upon  an  interrupted  and  uncertain.  'Tis  indeed  evident, 
that  in  all  determinations,  where  the  mind  decides  from  con- 
trary experiments,  'tis  flrst  divided  within  itself,  and  has  an 
inclination  to  either  side  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
experiments  we  have  seen  and  remember.  This  contest  is  at 
last  determin'd  to  the  advantage  of  that  side,  where  we 
observe  a  superior  number  of  these  experiments ;  but  still 
-with  a  diminution  of  force  in  the  evidence  correspondent  to 
the  number  of  the  opposite  experiments.  Each  possibility, 
of  which  the  probability  is  compos'd,  operates  separately 
upon  the  imagination  ;  and  'tis  the  larger  collection  of  possi- 
bilities, which  at  last  prevails,  and  that  with  a  force  propor- 
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PART  tionable  to  its  superiority.  All  these  phenomena  lead 
■  ™'  ^  directly  to  the  precedent  system ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible 
Of  know-  npon  any  other  principles  to  give  a  satisfactory  and  con- 
^^^"^  sistent  explication  of  them.  Without  considering^  these 
^iUty.  judgments  as  the  e£Pects  of  custom  on  the  imagination,  we 
shall  lose  ourselves  in  perpetual  contradiction  and  absurdity. 


Sect.  XIV. — Of  the  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner,  in  which  we  reason  hey  ond 
ov/r  immediate  impressions^  and  conclude  that  such  particular 
causes  must  luive  such  particular  effects  ;  we  must  now  Fetnm 
upon  our  footsteps  to  examine  that   question,  which*   first 
occur'd  to  us,  and  which  we  dropt  in  our  way,  vt».  WhaJt  is 
ov/r  idea  of  necessity ^  when  we  say  that  two  objects  are  neces- 
sarily connected  together.     Upon  this  head  I  repeat  what  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  as  we  have  no  idea, 
that  is  not  deriv'd  &om  an  impression,  we  must  find  some 
impression,  that  gives  rise  to  this  idea  of  necessity,  if  we 
assert  we  have  really  such  an  idea.     In  order  to  this  I  con- 
sider, in  what  objects  necessity  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie ; 
and  finding  that  it  is  always  ascribed  to  causes  and  effects, 
I  turn  my  eye  to  two  objects  supposed  to  be  plac'd  in  that 
relation ;  and  examine  them  in  all  the  situations,  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.     I  immediately  perceive,  that  they  are 
contiguous  in  time  and  place,  and  that  the  object  we  call 
cause  precedes  the  other  we  call  effect.     In  no  one  instance 
can  I  go  any  farther,  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  discover  any 
third  relation  betwixt  these  objects.      I  therefore  enlarge 
my  view  to  comprehend  several  instances ;  where  I  find  like 
objects  always  existing  in  like  relations  of  contiguity  and 
succession.     At  first  sight  this  seems  to  serve  but  little  to 
my  purpose.      The  reflection    on    several    instances  only 
repeats  the  same  objects ;  and  therefore  can  never  give  rise 
to  a  new  idea.     But  upon  farther  enquiry  I  find,  that  the 
repetition  is  not  in  every  particular  the  same,  but  produces 
a  new  impression,  and  by  that  means  the  idea,  which  I  at 
present  examine.     For  after  a  frequent  repetition,  I  find, 
that  upon  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  objects,  the  mind  is 
determined  by  custom  to  consider  its  usual  attendant,  and  to 
consider  it  in  a  stronger  light  upon  account  of  its  relation  to 
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the  first  object.     'Tis  this  impression,  then,  or  determination,     S£CT. 
which  affords  me  the  idea  of  necessity.  ,'_- 

I  doubt  not  bat  these  consequences  will  at  first  sight  be  Of  the  idea 
received  without  difficulty,  as  being  evident  deductions  from  ^^  °®<^*- 
principles,  which  we  have  already  established,  and  which  we  nexion. 
have  often  employ'd  in  our  reasonings.  This  CTidence  both 
in  the  first  principles,  and  in  the  deductions,  may  seduce  us 
unwarily  into  the  conclusion,  and  make  us  imagine  it  con- 
tains nothing  extraordinary,  nor  worthy  of  our  curiosity. 
But  tho'  such  an  inadvertence  may  facilitate  the  reception  of 
this  reasoning,  'twill  make  it  be  the  more  easily  forgot ;  for 
which  reason  I  think  it  proper  to  give  warning,  that  I  have 
just  now  examin'd  one  of  the  most  sublime  questions  in 
philosophy,  vie,  that  concerning  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
causes;  where  all  the  sciences  seem  so  much  interested. 
Such  a  warning  will  naturally  rouze  up  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  make  him  desire  a  more  full  account  of  my  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  of  the  arguments,  on  which  it  is  founded. 
This  request  is  so  reasonable,  that  I  cannot  refuse  complying 
with  it ;  especially  as  I  am  hopeful  that  these  principles,  the 
more  they  are  examin'd,  will  acquire  the  more  force  and 
evidence. 

There  is  no  question,  which  on  account  of  its  importance, 
as  well  as  difficulty,  has  caus'd  more  disputes  both  among 
antient  and  modem  philsophers,  than  this  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  causes,  or  that  quality  which  makes  them  be 
follow'd  by  their  effects.  But  before  they  entered  upon 
these  disputes,  methinks  it  wou'd  not  have  been  improper  to 
have  examin'd  what  idea  we  have  of  that  efficacy,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  controversy.  This  is  what  I  find  princi- 
pally wanting  in  their  reasoning^,  and  what  I  shall  here 
endeavour  to  supply. 

I  begin  with  observing  that  the  terms  of  efficacy ,  agency , 
poweTyfoTce,  energy,  necessity,  cownexion,  2^dijprodAicUve  quaUty, 
are  all  nearly  synonimous ;  and  therefore  'tis  an  absurdity 
to  employ  any  of  them  in  defining  the  rest.  By  this  obser- 
vation we  reject  at  once  all  the  vulgar  definitions,  which 
philosophers  have  given  of  power  and  efficacy ;  and  instead 
of  searching  for  the  idea  in  these  definitions,  must  look  for 
it  in  the  impressions,  from  which  it  is  originally  deriv'd.  If 
it  be  a  compound  idea,  it  must  arise  from  compound  impres- 
sions.   If  simple,  from  simple  impressions, 
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PART         I  believe  the  most  general  and  most  popular  explication 
of  this  matter,  is  to  say,^  that  finding  from  experience,  that 


Of  know-  there  are  several  new  productions  in  matter,  such  as  the 
p^a*°**  motions  and  variations  of  body,  and  concluding  that  there 
bility.  must  somewherc  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we 
arrive  at  last  by  this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power  and 
efficacy.  But  to  be  convinc'd  that  this  explication  is  more 
popular  than  philosophical,  we  need  but  reflect  on  two  very 
obvious  principles.  Firsty  That  reason  alone  can  never  give 
rise  to  any  original  idea,  and  secondly y  that  reason,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  experience,  can  never  make  us  conclude,  that 
a  cause  or  productive  quality  is  absolutely  requisite  to  eveiy 
beginning  of  existence.  Both  these  considerations  have 
been  sufficiently  explain'd  ;  and  therefore  shall  not  at  present 
be  any  farther  insisted  on. 

I  shall  only  infer  from  them,  that  since  reason  can  never 
give  rise  to  the  idea  of  efficacy,  that  idea  must  be  derived 
from  experience,  and  fr^m  some  particular  instances  of  this 
efficacy,  which  make  their  passage  into  the  mind  by  the 
common  channels  of  sensation  or  reflection.  Ideas  always 
represent  their  objects  or  impressions ;  and  vice  versay  there 
,  are  some  objects  necessary  to  give  rise  to  every  idea.  If  we 
pretend,  therefore,  to  have  any  just  idea  of  this  efficacy,  we 
must  produce  some  instance,  wherein  the  efficacy  is  plainly 
discoverable  to  the  mind,  and  its  operations  obvious  to  our 
consciousness  or  sensation.  By  the  refusal  of  this,  we  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  idea  is  impossible  and  imaginary ;  since 
the  principle  of  innate  ideas,  which  alone  can  save  us  fet)m 
this  dilemma,  has  been  already  refuted,  and  is  now  almost 
universally  rejected  in  the  learned  world.  Our  present 
bnsiness,  then,  must  be  to  find  some  natural  production, 
where  the  operation  and  efficacy  of  a  cause  can  be  clearly 
conceiv'd  and  comprehended  by  the  mind,  without  any  danger 
of  obscurity  or  mistake. 

In  this  research  we  meet  with  very  little  enconragement 
from  that  prodigious  diversity,  which  is  found  in  the  opinions 
of  those  philosophers,  who  have  pretended  to  explain  the 
secret  force  and  energy  of  causes.'    There  are  some,  who 


*  See  Mr.  Loclce ;  chapter  of  power.  Part  2,   chap.  3,  and  the    illaetratioitf 
[Of.  Introd.  par.  149.1  upon  it. 

•  See  Father  Malbranche,  Book  vi. 
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maintaiD,  that  bodies   operate   by  their  substantial  form;      ?R^' 

others,  by  their  accidents   or  qualities;   several,  by  their  ^ ,-'— 

matter  and  form;  some,  by  their  form  and  accidents;  others.  Of  the 
by  certain  virtues  and  faculties  distinct  from  all  this.  All  ^aiy  "^ 
these  sentiments  again  are  mix'd  and  vary'd  in  a  thousand  connexioiu 
different  ways ;  and  form  a  strong  presumption,  that  none  of 
them  have  any  solidity  or  evidence,  and  that  the  supposition 
of  an  efficacy  in  any  of  the  known  qualities  of  matter  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  This  presumption  must  en-  • 
crease  upon  us,  when  we  consider,  that  these  principles  of 
substantial  forms,  and  accidents,  and  fiiculties,  are  not  in 
reality  any  of  the  known  properties  of  bodies,  but  are  per- 
fectly unintelligible  and  inexplicable.  For  'tis  evident  phi- 
losophers wou'd  never  have  had  recourse  to  such  obscure  and 
uncertain  principles,  had  they  met  with  any  satisfaction  in 
such  as  are  clear  and  intelligible;  especially  in  such  an  affair 
as  this,  which  must  be  an  object  of  the  simplest  imder- 
standing,  if  not  of  the  senses.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may 
conclude,  that  'tis  impossible  in  any  one  instance  to  shew 
the  principle,  in  which  the  force  and  agency  of  a  cause  is 
plac'd ;  and  that  the  most  refin'd  and  most  vulgar  under- 
standings are  equally  at  a  loss  in  this  particular.  If  any  one 
think  proper  to  refute  this  assertion,  he  need  not  put  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  inventing  any  long  reasonings :  but  may  at 
once  shew  us  an  instance  of  a  cause,  where  we  discover  the 
power  or  operating  principle.  This  defiance  we  are  oblig'd 
frequently  to  make  use  of,  as  being  almost  the  only  means 
of  proving  a  negative  in  philosophy. 

The  small  success,  which  has  been  met  with  in  all  the 
attempts  to  fix  this  power,  has  at  last  oblig'd  philosophers 
to  conclude,  that  the  ultimate  force  and  efficacy  of  nature  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  us,  and  that  'tis  in  vain  we  search  for 
it  in  all  the  known  qualities  of  matter.  In  this  opinion  they 
are  almost  unanimous ;  and  'tis  only  in  the  inference  they 
draw  from  it,  that  they  discover  any  difference  in  their  sen- 
timents. For  some  of  them,  as  the  Cartesians  in  particular, 
having  establish'd  it  as  a  principle,  that  we  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  essence  of  matter,  have  very  naturally 
inferr'd,  that  it  is  endow'd  with  no  efficacy,  and  that  'tis  im- 
possible for  it  of  itself  to  communicate  motion,  or  produce 
any  of  those  effects,  which  we  ascribe  to  it.  As  the  essence 
of  matter  consists  in  extension,  and  as  extension  implies  not 
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PAKT  actual  motion,  but  only  mobility ;  they  conclude,  that  the 
v.^ — ^:^^  energy,  which  produces  the  motion,  cannot  lie  in  the  extension. 
Of  know-  This  conclusion  leads  them  into  another,  which  they  re- 
proUb^^  gard  as  perfectly  unavoidable.  Matter,  say  they,  .is  in  itself 
Uty.  entirely  unactive,  and  deprived  of  any  power,  by  which  it 

may  produce,  or  continue,  or  communicate  motion :  But  since 
these  e£Pects  are  evident  to  our  senses,  and  since  the  power, 
that  produces  them,  must  be  plac'd  somewhere,  it  must  lie 
in  the  Dbitt,  or  that  divine  being,  who  contains  in  his  nature 
all  excellency  and  perfection.  *Tis  the  deity,  therefore,  who 
is  the  prime  mover  of  the  universe,  and  who  not  only  first 
created  matter,  and  gave  it  it's  original  impulse,  but  likewise 
by  a  continu'd  exertion  of  omnipotence,  supports  its  ex- 
istence, and  successively  bestows  on  it  all  those  motions,  and 
configurations,  and  qualities,  with  which  it  is  endow'd. 

This  opinion  is  certainly  very  curious,  and  well  worth  our 
attention;  but  'twill  appear  superfluous  to  examine  it  in 
this  place,  if  we  reflect  a  moment  on  our  present  purpose  in 
taking  notice  of  it.     We  have  establish'd  it  as  a  principle, 
that  as  all  ideas  are  deriv'd  fi*om  impressions,  or  some  pre- 
cedent j7arcep^cm«,  'tis  impossible  we  can  have  any  idea  of 
power  and  efficacy,  unless  some  instances  can  be  produc'd, 
wherein  this  power  is  perceived  to  exert  itself.     Now,  as  these 
instances  can  never  be  discover'd  in  body,  the  Cartesians, 
proceeding  upon  their  principle  of  innate  ideas,  have  had 
recourse  to  a  supreme  spirit  or  deity,  whom  they  consider  as 
the  only  active  being  in  the  universe,  and  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  every  alteration  in  matter.     But  the  principle  of 
innate  ideas  being  allow'd  to  be  false,  it  follows,  that  the  sup- 
position of  a  deity  can  serve  us  in  no  stead,  in  accounting  for 
that  idea  of  agency,  which  we  search  for  in  vain  in  all  the 
objects,  which  are  presented  to  our  senses,  or  which  we  are 
internally  conscious  of  in  our  own  minds.     For  if  every  idea 
be  deriv'd  from  an  impression,  the  idea  of  a  deity  proceeds 
from  the  same  origin ;  and  if  no  impression,  either  of  sensation 
or  reflection,  implies  any  force  or  efficacy,  'tis  equally  impossible 
to  discover  or  even  imagine  any  such  active  principle  in  the 
deity.     Since  these  philosophers,  therefore,  have  concladed, 
that  matter  cannot  be  endow'd  with  any  efficacious  principle, 
because  'tis  impossible  to  discover  in  it  such  a  principle ;  the 
same  course  of  reasoning  shou'd  determine  them  to  exclude 
it  firom  the  supreme  being.     Or  if  they  esteem  that  opinion 
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absurd  and  impious,  as  it  really  is,  I  shall  tell  them  how  they      SECT, 
may  avoid  it ;  and  that  is,  by  concluding  from  the  very  first,  ._    ,  '  ^ 
that  they  have  no  adequate  idea  of  power  or  efficacy  in  any  of  the 
object ;  since  neither  in  body  nor  spirit,  neither  in  superior  ^^^  °^  "•' 
nor  inferior  natures,  are  they  able  to  discover  one  single  oonnezioD. 
instance  of  it. 

The  same  conclusion  is  unavoidable  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
those,  who  maintain  the  efficacy  of  second  causes,  and 
attribute  a  derivative,  but  a  real  power  and  energy  to 
matter.  For  as  they  confess,  that  this  energy  lies  not  in  any 
of  the  known  qualities  of  matter,  the  difficulty  still  remains 
concerning  the  origin  of  its  idea.  If  we  have  really  an 
idea  of  power,  we  may  attribute  power  to  an  unknown 
quality :  But  as  'tis  impossible,  that  that  idea  can  be  deriv'd 
from  such  a  quality,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  known 
qualities,  which  can  produce  it ;  it  follows  that  we  deceive 
ourselves,  when  we  imagine  we  are  possest  of  any  idea  of 
this  kind,  after  the  manner  we  commonly  understand  it. 
All  ideas  are  deriv'd  from,  and  represent  impressions.  We 
never  have  any  impression,  that  contains  any  power  or 
efficacy.     We  never  therefore  have  any  idea  of  power. 

Some*  have  asserted,  that  we  feel  an  energy,  or  power,  in 
our  own  mind ;  and  that  having  in  this  manner  acquired  the 
idea  of  power,  we  transfer  that  quality  to  matter,  where  we 
are  not  able  immediately  to  discover  it.  The  motions  of  our 
body,  and  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  our  mind,  (say 
they)  obey  the  will ;  nor  do  we  seek  any  farther  to  acquire  a 
just  notion  of  force  or  power.  But  to  convince  us  how 
fallacious  this  reasoning  is,  we  need  only  consider,  that  the 
will  being  here  consider'd  as  a  cause,  has  no  more  a  dis- 
coverable connexion  with  its  effects,  than  any  material  cause 
has  with  its  proper  effect.  So  far  from  perceiving  the  con- 
nexion betwixt  an  act  of  volition,  and  a  motion  of  the  body ; 
'tis  allow'd  that  no  effect  is  more  inexplicable  from  the 
powers  and  essence  of  thought  and  matter.  Nor  is  the 
empire  of  the  will  over  our  mind  more  intelligible.  The 
effect  is  there  distinguishable  and  separable  from  the  cause, 
and  cou'd  not  be  foreseen  without  the  experience  of  their 
constant  conjunction.  We  have  command  over  our  mind  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  beyond  thaty  lose  all  empire  over  it : 
And  'tis  evidently  impossible  to  fix  any  precise  bounds  to  our 
>  [This  paragraph,  with  its  foot-note,  was  added  in  the  Appendix.— Ed.] 
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PART     authority,  where  we  consult  not  experience.     In  shorty  the 
^^'       actions  of  the  mind  are,  in  this  respect,  the  same  with  those 


Of  know-     of  matter.     We  perceive  only  their  constant  conjunctioD ; 

^*^b*b^^    nor  can  we  ever  reason  beyond  it.     No  internal  impression 

Utj.  has  an  apparent  energy,  more  than  external  objects  have.' 

Since,   therefore,    matter    is   confess'd  by  philosophers   to 

operate  by  an  unknown  force,  we  shou'd  in  vain  hope  to 

attain  an  idea  of  force  by  consulting  our  own  minds.' 

It  has  been  establish'd  as  a  certain  principle,  that  general 
or  abstract  ideas  are  nothing  but  individual  ones  taken 
in  a  certain  light,  and  that,  in  reflecting  on  any  object,  'tis 
as  impossible  to  exclude  from  our  thought  all  particular 
degrees  of  quantity  and  quality  as  from  the  real  nature  of 
things.  If  we  be  possest,  therefore,  of  any  idea  of  power 
in  general,  we  must  also  be  able  to  conceive  some  particular 
species  of  it;  and  as  power  cannot  subsist  alone,  but  is 
always  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  some  being  or  existence, 
we  must  be  able  to  place  this  power  in  some  particular 
being,  and  conceive  that  being  as  endow'd  with  a  real 
force  and  energy,  by  which  such  a  particular  eflFect  neces- 
sarily results  from  its  operation.  We  must  distinctly  and 
particulai'ly  conceive  the  connexion  betwixt  the  cause  and 
effect,  and  be  able  to  pronounce,  from  a  simple  view  of  the 
one,  that  it  must  be  follow'd  or  preceded  by  the  other. 
This  is  the  true  manner  of  conceiving  a  particular  power  in 
a  particular  body:  and  a  general  idea  being  impossible 
witiiout  an  individual;  where  the  latter  is  impossible,  'tis 
certain  the  former  can  never  exist.  Now  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  human  mind  cannot  form  such  an 
idea  of  two  objects,  as  to  conceive  any  connexion  betwixt 
them,  or  comprehend  distinctly  that  power  or  efficacy,  by 
which  they  are  united.  Such  a  connexion  wou'd  amount 
to  a  demonstration,  and  wou'd  imply  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility for  the  one  object  not  to  follow,  or  to  be  conceiv'd 

■  [Contrast  the  definition  of  the  human  The  order  of  the  universe  proTea  an 

mind,  Part  IV.  §  6.   It  is  '  a  system  of  omnipotent  mind ;  that  is,  a  mind  whose 

different   perceptions  or  different  ex-  will  is  constantly  attended  with  the  obe- 

istences  which  are  linked  together  by  dience  of   eyezy  creature    and  being, 

the  relation  of  cause  and    effect,   and  Nothing  more  is  requisite  to  give  a 

mutually  produce,   destroy,    influence,  foundation  to  all  the  articles  of  religion, 

and  modify  each  other/]  nor  is  it  necessary  we  shou'd  form  a  dis- 

*  The  same  imperfection  attends  our  tinct  idea  of  the  force  and  energy  of  the 

ideas  of  the  Deity ;  but  this  can  have  supreme  Being, 
no  eflSwt  either  on  religion  or  morals. 
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not  to  follow  upon  the  other :  Which  kind  of  connexion  has     SECT. 

•  XIV 

already  been  rejected  in  all  cases.     If  any  one  is  of  a  con- 


trary opinion,  and  thinks  he  has  attain'd  a  notion  of  power  of  the 
in  any  particular  object,  I  desire  he  may  point  out  to  me  ^^^  ®^  °®' 
that   object.     But  till    I   meet  with    such-a-one,  which  I  connexion, 
despair  of,  I  cannot  forl^ear  concluding,  that  since  we  can 
never  distinctly  conceive  how  any  particular  power  can  pos- 
sibly reside  in  any  particular  object,  we  deceive  ourselves  iu 
imagining  we  can  form  any  such  general  idea. 

Thus  upon  the  whole  we  may  infer,  that  when  we  talk  of 
any  being,  whether  of  a  superior  or  inferior  nature,  as 
endowed  with  a  power  or  force,  proportioned  to  any  effect ; 
when  we  speak  of  a  necessary  connexion  betwixt  objects, 
and  suppose,  that  this  connexion  depends  upon  an  efficacy 
or  energy,  with  which  any  of  these  objects  are  endow'd ;  in 
all  these  expressions,  so  apply^d^  we  have  really  no  distinct 
meaning,  and  make  use  only  of  common  words,  without 
any  clear  and  determinate  ideas.  But  as  'tis  more  probable, 
that  these  expressions  do  here  lose  their  true  meaning  by 
being  wrong  apply^dy  than  that  they  never  have  any  mean- 
ing; 'twill  be  proper  to  bestow  another  consideration  on 
this  subject,  to  see  if  possibly  we  can  discover  the  nature 
and  origin  of  those  ideas,  we  annex  to  them. 

Suppose  two  objects  to  be  presented  to  us,  of  which  the 
one  is  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect ;  'tis  plain,  that 
from  the  simple  consideration  of  one,  or  both  these  objects 
we  never  shall  perceive  the  tie  by  which  they  are  united,  or 
be  able  certainly  to  pronounce,  that  there  is  a  connexion 
betwixt  them.  'Tis  not,  therefore,  from  any  one  instance, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  of  a  neces- 
sary connexion  of  power,  of  force,  of  energy,  and  of 
efficacy.  Did  we  never  see  any  but  particular  conjunctions 
of  objects,  entirely  different  from  each  other,  we  shou'd 
never  be  able  to  form  any  such  ideas. 

But  again ;  suppose  we  observe  several  instances,  in  which 
the  same  objects  are  always  conjoin'd  together,  we  imme- 
di^itely  conceive  a  connexion  betwixt  them,  and  begin  to 
draw  an  inference  from  one  to  another.  This  multiplicity 
of  resembling  instances,  therefore,  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  power  or  connexion,  and  is  the  source  from 
which  the  idea  of  it  arises.  In  order,  then,  to  understand 
the  idea  of  power,  we  must  consider  that  multiplicity;  nor 
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PART     do  I  ask  more  to  give  a  solution  of  that  difficulty,  which 
"^*       has  so  long  perplexed  us.    For  thus  I  reason.   The  repetition 


Of  know-  of  perfectly  similar  instances  can  never  aUme  give  rise  to 
^^^^v*^  an  original  idea,  diflFerent  from  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 
lity.  particular  instance,  as  has  been  observ'd,  and  as  evidently 

follows  from  our  fundamental  principle,  that  all  ideas  are 
eopy^dfrom  impressions.  Since  therefore  the  idea  of  power 
is  a  new  original  idea,  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  instajioe, 
and  which  yet  arises  from  the  repetition  of  several  instances, 
it  follows,  tiiat  the  repetition  alone  has  not  that  effect,  but 
must  either  discover  or  produce  something  new,  which  is  the 
source  of  that  idea.  Did  the  repetition  neither  discover 
nor  produce  anything  new,  our  ideas  might  be  multiply 'd 
by  it,  but  wou'd  not  be  enlarged  above  what  they  are  upon 
the  observation  of  one  single  instance.  Every  enlargement, 
therefore,  (such  as  the  idea  of  power  or  connexion)  which 
arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  similar  instances,  is  copy'd 
fit>m  some  effects  of  the  multiplicity,  and  will  be  perfectly 
understood  by  understanding  these  effects.  Wherever  we 
find  anything  new  to  be  discover'd  or  produc'd  by  the 
repetition,  there  we  must  place  the  power,  and  must  never 
look  for  it  in  any  other  object. 

But  'tis  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  repetition  of 
like  objects  in  like  relations  of  succession  and  contiguity 
discovers  nothing  new  in  any  one  of  them ;  since  we  can 
draw  no  inference  from  it,  nor  make  it  a  subject  either  of 
our  demoi\strative  or  probable  reasonings;*  as  has  been 
already  prov'd.  Nay  suppose  we  cou'd  draw  an  inference, 
'twou'd  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  present  case ;  since  no 
kind  of  reasoning  can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea,  such  as  this 
of  power  is;  but  wherever  we  reason,  we  must  antece- 
dently be  possest  of  clear  ideas,  which  may  be  the  objects 
of  our  reasoning.  The  conception  always  precedes  the 
understanding ;  and  where  the  one  is  obscure,  the  other  is 
uncertain ;  where  the  one  fails,  the  other  must  fiiil  also. 

Secondly,  'Tis  certain  that  this  repetition  of  similar 
objects  in  similar  situations  produces  nothing  new  either  in 
these  objects,  or  in  any  external  body.  For  'twill  readily  be 
allow'd,  that  the  several  instances  we  have  of  ike  conjunc- 
tion of  resembling  causes   and  effects  are   in  themselves 

*  Sect  6. 
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entirely  independent,  and  that  the  commnnication  of  motion,      SECrr. 
which  I  see  result  at  present  from  the  shock  of  two  billiard-  - .     ,  '_  - 
balls,  is  totally  distinct  from  that  which  I  saw  result  from  Of  the 
such  an  impulse  a  twelve-month  aero.     These  impulses  have  '^®*  ^^  ^^ 
no  influence  on  each  other.     They  are  entirely  divided  by  connezion. 
time  and  place ;  and  the  one  might  have  existed  and  commu- 
nicated motion,  tho'  the  other  never  had  been  in  being. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  new  either  discover'd  or  produced 
in  any  objects  by  their  constant  conjunction,  and  by  the 
uninterrupted  resemblance  of  their  relations  of  succession 
and  contiguity.  But  'tis  from  this  resemblance,  that  the 
ideas  of  necessity,  of  power,  and  of  efl&cacy,  are  deriv'd. 
These  ideas,  therefore,  represent  not  anything,  that  does  or 
can  belong  to  the  objects,  which  are  constantly  conjoin'd. 
This  is  an  argument,  which,  in  every  view  we  can  examine 
it,  will  be  found  perfectly  unanswerable.  Similar  instances 
are  still  the  first  source  of  our  idea  of  power  or  necessity ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  no  influence  by  their  simi- 
larity either  on  each  other,  or  on  any  external  object.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  ourselves  to  some  other  quarter  to 
seek  the  origin  of  that  idea. 

Tho'  the  several  resembling  instances,  which  give  rise  to 
the  idea  of  power,  have  no  influence  on  each  other,  and  can 
never  produce  any  new  quality  in  the  object,  which  can  be 
the  model  of  that  idea,  yet  the  observation  of  this  resem- 
blance produces  a  new  impression  i/a  the  mind,  which  is  its 
real  model.  For  after  we  have  observed  the  resemblance  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances,  we  immediately  feel  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  pass  from  one  object  to  its  usual 
attendant,  and  to  conceive  it  in  a  stronger  light  upon 
account  of  that  relation.  This  determination  is  the  only 
effect  of  the  resemblance ;  and  therefore  must  be  the  same 
with  power  or  efl&cacy,  whose  idea  is  deriv'd  from  the 
resemblance.  The  several  instances  of  resembling  conjunc- 
tions lead  us  into  the  notion  of  power  and  necessity. 
These  instances  are  in  themselves  totally  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  have  no  union  but  in  the  mind,  which  observes 
them,  and  collects  their  ideas.  Necessity,  then,  is  the 
effect  of  this  observation,  and  is  nothing  but  an  internal 
impression  of  the  mind,  or  a  determination  to  carry  our 
thoughts  frt)m  one  object  to  another.  Without  considering 
it  in  this  view,  we  can  never  arrive  at  the  most  distant 
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PART     notion  of  it,  or  be  able  to  attribnte  it  either  to  extemaJ  or 

TTT  •  . 

,    _-   internal  objects,  to  spirit  or  body,  to  causes  or  effects. 
Of  know-         Tlie  necessary  connexion  betwixt  canses  and  effects  is  the 
^®^*?^    foundation  of  our  inference  from  one  to  the  other.     The 
Utj.  foundation  of  our  inference  is  the  transition  arising  from 

the  accustom'd  union.     These  are,  therefore,  the  same.^ 

The  idea  of  necessity  arises  from  some  impression. 
There  is  no  impression  convey'd  by  our  senses,  which  can 
give  rise  to  that  idea.  It  must,  therefore,  be  deriv'd  from 
some  internal  impression,  or  impression  of  reflection.  There 
•  is  no  internal  impression,  which  lias  any  relation  to  the 
present  business,  but  that  propensity,  which  custom  produces, 
to  pass  from  an  object  to  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant. 
This  therefore  is  the  essence  of  necessity.  Upon  the 
whole,  necessity  is  something,  that  exists  in  the  mind,  not 
in  objects ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  ever  to  form  the  most 
distant  idea  of  it,  considered  as  a  quality  in  bodies. 
Either  we  have  no  idea  of  necessity,  or  necessity  is  nothing 
but  that  determination  of  the  thought  to  pass  from  causes 
to  effects,  and  from  effects  to  causes,  according  to  their 
experienc'd  union. 

Thus  as  the  necessity,  which  makes  two  times  two  equal  to 
four,  or  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
lies  only  in  the  act  of  the  understanding,  by  which  we  con  • 
sider  and  compare  these  ideas ;  in  like  manner  the  necessity 
or  power,  which  unites  causes  and  effects,  lies  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  efficacy  or  energy  of  causes  is  neither  plac'd  in  the 
causes  themselves,  nor  in  the  deity,  nor  in  the  concurrence  of 
these  two  principles ;  but  belongs  entirely  to  the  soul,  which 
considers  the  union  of  two  or  more  objects  in  all  past  in- 
stances. 'Tis  here  that  the  real  power  of  causes  is  plac'd 
along  with  their  connexion  and  necessity. 

I  am  sensible,  that  of  all  the  paradoxes,  which  I  have  had, 
or  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advance  in  the  course  of 
this  treatise,  the  present  one  is  the  most  violent,  and  that 
'tis  merely  by  dint  of  solid  proof  and  reasoning  I  can  ever 
hope  it  will  have  admission,  and  overcome  the  inveterate 
prejudices  of  mankind.  Before  we  are  reconcil'd  to  this 
doctrine,  how  often  must  we  repeat  to  ourselves,  tJiat  the 
simple  view  of  any  two  objects  or  actions,  however  related, 

•  [Introd.  §  292.] 
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can  never  give  us  any  idea  of  power,  or  of  a  connexion      SECT. 
betwixt  them :  that  this  idea  arises  from  the  repetition  of*  .^    ,  '^ 
their  union :  thai  the  repetition  neither  discovers  nor  causes  of  the 
any  thing  in  the  objects,  but  has  an  influence  only  on  the  ^^®*  ^  "•• 
mind,  by  that  customary  transition  it  produces :  that  this  connexion. 
customary  transition  is,  therefore,  the  same  with  the  power 
and  necessity ;   which   are   consequently   qualities    of   per- 
ceptions, not  of  objects,  and  are  internally  felt  by  the  soul, 
and  not  perceived  externally  in  bodies?^     There  is  commonly 
an  astonishment  attending  every  thing  extraordinary ;  and 
this   astonishment  changes   immediately  into   the   highest 
degree  of  esteem  or  contempt,  according  as  we  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  subject.     I  am  much  afraid,  that  tho*  the 
foregoing  reasoning  appears  to  me  the  shortest  and  most 
decisive  imaginable ;  yet  with  the  generality  of  readers  the 
biass  of  the  mind  will  prevail,  and  give  them  a  prejudice 
against  the  present  doctrine. 

This  contrary  biass  is  easily  accounted  for.  'Tis  a  common 
observation,  that  the  mind  has  a  great  propensity  to  spread 
itself  on  external  objects,  and  to  conjoin  with  them  any 
internal  impressions,  which  they  occasion,  and  which  always 
make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  that  these  objects 
discover  themselves  to  the  senses.  Thus  as  certain  sounds 
and  smells  are  always  found  to  attend  certain  visible  objects, 
we  naturally  imagine  a  conjunction,  even  in  place,  betwixt 
the  objects  and  qualities,  tho'  the  qualities  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  admit  of  no  such  conjunction,  and  really  exist 
no  where.  But  of  this  more  fully'  hereafter.  Mean  while 
'tis  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  same  propensity  is  the 
reason,  why  we  suppose  necessity  and  power  to  lie  in  the 
objects  we  consider,  not  in  our  mind,  that  considers  them ; 
notwithstanding  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  form  the  most 
distant  idea  of  that  quality,  when  it  is  not  taken  for  the 
determination  of  the  mind,  to  pass  from  the  idea  of  an 
object  to  that  of  its  usual  attendant. 

But  tho'  this  be  the  only  reasonable  account  we  can  give 
of  necessity,  the  contrary  notion  is  so  riveted  in  the  mind 
from  the  principles  above-mention'd,  that  I  doubt  not  but 
my  sentiments  will  be  treated  by  many  as  extravagant  and 
ridiculous.  What !  the  efficacy  of  causes  lie  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  mind !     As  if  causes  did  not  operate  entirely 

»  [Introd.  §  202].  *Part  IV.    Sect.  6. 
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PART     independent  of  the  mind,  and  woa'd  not  continue   their 
operation,  even  tho*  there  was  no  mind  existent  to  con- 


Of  know-     template  them,  or  reason  concerning  them.     Thought  maj 

^**^b^^    well  depend  on  causes  for  its  operation,  but  not  causes  on 

l\tj.  thought.    This  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  make 

that  secondary,  which  is  really  primary.     To  every  operation 

there  is  a  power  proportion'd ;  and  this  power  must  be  plac'd 

^on  the  body,  that  operates.    If  we  remove  the  power  from 

.'  one  cause,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  another :  But  to  remove  it 

'  from  all  causes,  and  bestow  it  on  a  being,  that  is  no  ways 

i  related  to  the  cause  or  effect,  but  by  perceiving  them,  is  a 

I  gross  absurdity,  and  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles 

^  of  human  reason. 

I  can  only  reply  to  all  tnese  arguments,  that  the  case  is 
here  much  tiie  same,  as  if  a  blind  man  shou'd  pretend  to  find 
a  great  many  absurdities  in  the  supposition,  that  the  colour 
of  scarlet  is  not  the  same  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  nor 
light  the  same  with  solidity.     If  we  have  really  no  idea  of  a 
power  or  efficacy  in  any  object,  or  of  any  real   connexion 
betwixt  causes  and  effects,  'twill  be  to  little  purpose  to  prove, 
that  an  efficacy  is  necessary  in  all  operations.    We  do  not 
understand  our  own  meaning  in  talking  so,  but  ignorantly 
confound  ideas,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 
^I  am,  indeed,  ready  to  allow,  that  there  may  be  several  quali- 
ties both  in  material  and  immaterial  objects,  with  which  we 
are  utterly  unacquainted ;  and  if  we  please  to  call  these  power 
or  efficacy f  'twill  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  world.     But 
when,  instead  of  meaning  these  unknown  qualities,  we  make 
the  terms  of  power  and  efficacy  signify  something,  of  which 
we  have  a  clear  idea,  and  which  is  incompatible  with  those 
objects,  to  which  we  apply  it,  obscurity  and  error  begin  then 
y  to  take  place,  and  we  are  led  astray  by  a  false  philosophy. 
This  is  the  case,  when  we  transfer  tiie  determination  of  the 
thought  to  external  objects,  and  suppose  any  real  intelligible 
connexion  betwixt  them ;  that  being  a  quality,  which  can 
oiily  belong  to  the  mind  that  considers  them. 
•  'As  to  what  may  be  said,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 
independent  of  our  thought  and  reasoning,  I  allow  it ;  and 
accordingly  have  observed,  that  objects  bear  to  each  other  the 
relations  of  contiguity  and  succession ;  that  like  objects  may 
be  observ'd  in  several  instances  to  have  like  relations ;  and 
that  all  this  is  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  understandings  ^But  if  we  go  any  farther,  and^    SECT, 
a-scribe  a  power  or  necessary  connexion  to  these  objects; 


this  is  what  we  can  never  observe  in  them,  but  must  draw  of  the 
the  idea  of  it  from  what  we  feel  internally  in  contemplating^**^®*  °^  ^^ 
themT*  \&Jid  this  I;. carry  so  far,  that  I  am  ready  to  convert  Jconnexion. 
my  present  reasoning  into  an  instance  of  it,  by  a  subtility,  I 
which  it  will  not  be  difGicult  to  comprehend j  ^ 

When  any  object  is  presented  to  us,  it  immediately  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  that  object,  which  is  usually 
found  to  attend  it ;  and  this  determination  of  the  mind  forms 
the  necessary  connexion  of  these  objects.  But  when  we 
change  the  point  of  view,  from  the  objects  to  the  perceptions ; 
in  that  case  the  impression  is  to  be  considered  as  the  cause, 
and  the  lively  idea  as  the  effect ;  and  their  necessary  con- 
nexion is  that  new  determination,  which  we  feel  to  pass  from 
the  idea  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  The  uniting  prin- 
ciple among  our  internal  perceptions  is  as  unintelligible  as 
that  anu>ng  external  objects,  and  is  not  known  to  us  any 
other  way  than  by  experience.  Now  the  nature  and  effects 
of  experience  have  been  already  sufficiently  examin'd  and 
explain'd.  It  never'  gives  us  any  insight  into  the  internal 
structure  or  operating  principle  of  objects,  but  only  ac- 
customs the  mind  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

'Tis  now  time  to  collect  all  the  different  parts  of  this  reason- 
ing, and  by  joining  them  together  form  an  exact  definition  of 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  makes  the  subject  of  the 
present  enquiry.  This  oi-der  wou'd  not  have  been  excusable, 
of  first  examining  our  inference  from  the  relation  before  we 
had  explain'd  the  relation  itself,  had  it  been  possible  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  different  method.^  But  as  the  nature  of  the  relation 
depends  so  much  on  that  of  the  iuference,  we  have  been 
oblig'd  to  advance  in  this  seemingly  preposterous  manner, 
and  make  use  of  terms  before  we  were  able  exactly  to  define 
them,  or  fix  their  meaning.  We  shall  now  correct  this  fault 
by  giving  a  precise  definition  of  cause  and  effect. 

There  may  two  definitions  be  given  of  this  relation,  which 
are  only  different,  by  their  presenting  a  different  view  of  the 
same  object,  and  making  us  consider  it  either  as  a  phdlo- 
sophieal  or  as. a  natural  relation;  either  as  a  comparison  of 
two  ideas,  or  as  an  association  betwixt  them.  We  may 
define  a  cause  to  be  ^  An  object  precedent  and  contiguous  to 

>  [See  above,  Part  III.  §  2,  towards  the  end.] 
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PART  another,  and  where  all  the  objects  resembling  the  former  are 
V,  /  ,x  plac'd  in  like  relations  of  precedency  and  contiguity  to 
Of  know-  those  objects  that  resemble  the  latter/  *  K  this  definition  be 
^^ab^^  esteem'd  defective,  because  drawn  from  objects  foreign  to  the 
Hty.  cause,  we  may  substitute  this  other  definition  in  its  place, 

viz.  ^A  CAUSE  is  an  object  precedent  and  contiguous  to 
another,  and  so  united  with  it,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  deter- 
mines the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  im- 
pression of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other/  * 
Shou'd  this  definition  also  be  rejected  for  the  same  i-eason, 
I  know  no  other  remedy,  than  that  the  persons,  who  express 
this  delicacy,  shou'd  substitute  a  juster  definition  in  its 
place.  But  for  my  part  I  must  own  my  incapacity  for  such 
an  undertaking.  When  I  examine  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
those  objects,  which  are  commonly  denominated  causes  and 
effects,  I  find,  in  considering  a  single  instance,  that  the  one 
object  is  precedent  and  contiguous  to  the  other;  and  in 
inlarging  my  view  to  consider  several  instances,  I  find  only, 
that  like  objects  are  constantly  plac'd  in  like  relations  of  suc- 
cession and  contiguity.  Again,  when  I  consider  the  influence 
of  this  constant  conjunction,  I  perceive,  that  such  a  relation 
can  never  be  an  object  of  reasoning,  and  can  never  operate 
upon  the  mind,  but  by  means  of  custom,  which  determines  the 
imagination  to  make  a  transition  from  the  idea  of  one  object 
to  that  of  its  usual  attendant,  and  from  the  impression  of  one 
to  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other.  However  extraordinary 
these  sentiments  may  appear,  I  think  it  fruitless  to  trouble 
myself  with  any  farther  enquiry  or  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  but  shall  repose  myself  on  them  as  on  establish'd 
maxims. 

*TwlQ  only  be  proper,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  to 
draw  some  corrollaries  from  it,  by  which  we  may  remove 
several  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  that  have  very  much 
prevail'd  in  philosophy.  First,  We  may  learn  from  the  fore- 
going doctrine,  that  all  causes  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  that 
in  particular  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  distinction, 
which  we  sometimes  make  betwixt  efficient  causes  and 
causes  sine  qua  non ;  or  betwixt  efficient  causes,  and  formal, 
and  material,  and  exemplary,  and  final  causes.  For  as  our 
idea  of  efficiency  is  derived  from  the  constant  conjunction  of 
two  objects,  wherever  this  is  observ'd,  the  cause  is  efficient ; 

>  [Introd.  I  296  et  aeq.^  *  [Introd.  §  816  ^^e;.] 
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and  where  it  is  not,  there  can  never  be  a  canse  of  any  kind.      SECT. 
For  the  same  reason  we  must  reject  the  distinction  betwixt  ,-  ,  V,^ 
cause  and  occcLsiony  when   snppos'd   to   signify   any  thing  Ofthe 
essentially  different  from  each  other.      If   constant  con-  Jljj^"*' 
junction  be  imply'd  in  what  we  call  occasion,  'tis  a  real  connexioiu 
cause.     If  not,  'tis  no  relation  at  all,  and  cannot  give  rise  to 
any  argument  or  reasoning. 

Secondly,  The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  make  us 
~  conclude,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  necessity^  as  there  is 
but  one  kind  of  cause,  and  that  the  common  distinction 
betwixt  moral  and  physical  necessity  is  without  any  founda- 
tion in  nature.  This  clearly  appears  from  the  precedent 
explication  of  necessity.  'Tis  the  constant  conjunction  of 
objects,  along  with  the  determination  of  the  mind,  which 
constitutes  a  physical  necessity  :  And  the  removal  of  these 
is  the  same  thing  with  chance.  As  objects  must  either  be 
conjoin'd  or  not,  and  as  the  mind  must  either  be  determin'd 
or  not  to  pass  fit)m  one  object  to  another,  'tis  impossible  to 
admit  of  any  medium  betwixt  chance  and  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. In  weakening  this  conjunction  and  determination  you 
do  not  change  the  nature  of  the  necessity ;  since  even  in  the 
operation  of  bodies,  these  have  different  degrees  of  constancy 
and  force,  without  producing  a  different  species  of  that  re- 
lation. 

The  distinction,  which  we  often  make  betwixt  power  and 
the  exerdee  of  it»  is  equally  without  foundation. 

Thirdly,  We  may  now  be  able  fully  to  overcome  all  that 
repugnance,  which  'tis  so  natural  for  us  to  entertain  against 
the  foregoing  reasoning,  by  which  we  endeavour'd  to  prove, 
that  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  every  beginning  of  existence 
is  not  founded  on  any  arguments  either  demonstrative  or 
intuitive.  Such  an  opinion  will  not  appear  strange  after 
the  foregoing  definitions.  If  we  define  a  cause  to  be  an 
object  precedent  and  conUgtu>us  to  cmothetj  cmd  where  ail  the 
objeds  resemblmg  the  former  are  placed  in  a  like  relaUon  of 
priority  and  conHguity  to  those  ohjedSy  that  resemble  the  latter; 
we  may  easily  conceive,  that  there  is  no  absolute  nor  meta- 
physical necessity,  that  every  beginning  of  existence  shou'd 
be  attended  witii  such  an  object.  If  we  define  a  cause 
to  be.  An  object  precedent  and  contiguous  to  another^  and 
BO  umted  with  it  in  the  imaginoMon,  that  the  idea  of  the  one 
determines  the  mind  to  form  the  idea  of  the  other,  and  the  im« 

VOL.  I.  HE 
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PART    pression  of  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  other  ;  we 
shall  make  still  less  difficulty  of  assenting  to  this  opinion. 


Of  know-  Such  an  inflaence  on  the  mind  is  in  itself  perfectlj  ejctra- 
ledgeand  ordinary  and  incomprehensible;  nor  can  we  be  certain  of  iti 
Kty*  reahty,  but  from  experience  and  observation. 

I  shall  add  as  a  fourth  corroUary  that  we  can  never  have 
reason  to  belike  that  any  object  exists,  of  which  we  cannot 
form  an  idea.'y^For  as  all  our  reasonings  concerning  exiatenoe 
are  deriv'd  from  causation,  and  as  all  our  reasonings  con- 
cerning causation  are  deriv'd  from  the  experienced  conjunc- 
tion of  objects,  not  from  any  reasoning  or  reflection,  the 
sarnie  experience  must  give  us  a  notion  of  these  objects,  and 
must  remove  all  mystery  from  our  conclusions.  ^  This  is  so 
evident,  that  'twou'd  scarce  have  merited  our  at^ntion,  were 
it  not  to  obviate  certain  objections  of  this  kind,  which  might 
arise  against  the  following  reasonings  concerning  matter  and 
9ub9tance.  I  need  not  observe,  that  a  fiiU  knowledge  of  the 
object  is  not  requisite,  but  only  of  those  qualities  of  it,  which 
we  believe  to  exist. 

Sect.  XV. — Rules  6y  which  to  judge  of  Causes  and  EffecU. 

According  to  the  precedent  doctrine,  there  are  no  objects, 
which  by  the  mere  survey,  without  consulting  experience, 
we  can  determine  to  be  the  causes  of  any  other ;  and  no 
objects,  which  we  can  certainly  determine  in  the  same 
manner  not  to  be  the  causes.  Any  thing  may  produce  any 
thing.  Creation,  annihilation,  motion,  reason,  volition  ;  all 
these  may  arise  from  one  another,  or  from  any  other  object 
we  can  imagine.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange,  if  we  com- 
pare two  principles  explain'd  above,  that  tlie  constafU  con- 
junction  of  objects  determdnes  their  causatioriy  and*  that, 
properly  speaking^  no  objects  are  contrary  to  ea>ch  other  but 
existence  and  non-exiatence.  Where  objects  are  not  contrary, 
nothing  hinders  them  from  having  that  constant  conjunction, 
on  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  totally  depends. 

Since  therefore  His  possible  for  all  objects  to  become 
causes  or  effects  to  each  other,  it  may  be  proper  to  fix  some 
general  rules,  by  which  we  may  know  when  they  really  are 
so.* 

1.  The  cause  and  effect  must  be  contiguous  in  space  and 
time. 

*  Part  I.  Seet  6.  ■*  Pntzod.  §  816.] 
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2.  The  cause  must  be  prior  to  the  effect.  SECT. 

3.  There  must  be  a  constant  union  betwixt  the  cause  and  >  ^  ^^'    ^ 
effect.     'Tis  chiefly  this  quality,  that  constitutes  the  relation. .  KqIm  by 

4.  The  same  cause  always  produces  the  same  effect,  and  T^^  ^ 
the  same  effect  nerer  arises  but  from  the  same  cause.  This  caiuoB  ap4.! 
principle  we  derive  from  experience,  and  is  the  sourcQ  of 
most  of  our  philosophical  reasonings.  For  when  by  any  clear, 
experiment  we  have  discovered  the  causes  or  effects  of  any 
pluenomenon,  we  immediately  extend  our  observation  to  every 
plisenomenon  of  the  same  kind,  without  waiting  for  that 
constant  repetition,  from  which  the  first  idea  of  this  relation 
iff  deriv'd. 

5.  There  is  another  principle,  which  hangs  upon  this,  vie* 
that  where  several  different  objects  produce  the  same  effect, 
it  must  be  by  means  of  some  quality,  which  we  discover  to 
be  common  amongst  them.  For  as  like  effects  imply  like 
causes,  we  must  always  ascribe  the  causation  to  the  circumr 
stance,  wherein  we  discover  the  resemblance. 

6.  The  following  principle  is  founded  on  the  same  reason* 
The  difference  in  the  effects  of  two  resembling  objects  must 
proceed  from  that  particular,  in  which  they  differ.  For  as 
like  causes  always  produce  like  effects,  when  in  any  instance 
we  find  our  expectation  to  be  disappointed,  we  must  conclude 
that  this  irregularity  proceeds  from  some  difference  in  the 
causes. 

7.  When  any  object  encreases  or  diminishes  with  the 
encrease  or  diminution  of  its  cause,  'tis  to  be  regarded  as  a 
compounded  effect,  deriv'd  from  the  union  of  the  several 
different  effects,  which  arise  from  the  several  different  parts 
of  the  cause.  The  absence  or  presence  of  one  part  of  the 
cause  is  here  suppos'd  to  be  always  attended  with  the 
absence  or  presence  of  a  proportionable  part  of  the  effect. 
This  constant  conjunction  sufficiently  proves,  that  the  one 
part  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  We  must,  however,  beware 
not  to  draw  such  a  conclusion  from  a  few  experiments.  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  gives  pleasure ;  if  you  diminish  that 
heat,  the  pleasure  diminishes  $  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  if 
yon  augment  it  beyond  a  certain  degree,  the  pleasure  will 
likewise  augment ;  for  we  find  that  it  degenerates  into  pain. 

8.  The  eighth  and  last  rule  I  shall  take  notice  of  is,  that 
an  object,  which  exists  for  any  time  in  its  full  perfection 
without  any  effect,  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  that  effect,  but 
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PART  requires  to  be  assisted  bj  some  other  principle,  which  maj 
. — ^..^^  forward  its  influence  and  operation.  For  as  like  effects 
Of  know-  necessarily  follow  from  like  causes,  and  in  a  contiguous 
^J^^  time  and  place,  their  separation  for  a  moment  shewsy  that 
lily.  these  causes  are  not  compleat  ones. 

Here  is  all  the  logic  I  think  proper  to  employ  in  my 
reasoning;  and  perhaps  eyen  this  was  not  yery  necessary,  but 
might  have  been  supply'd  by  the  natural  principles  of  oar 
understanding.  Our  scholastic  headpieces  and  logicians 
shew  no  such  superiority  aboye  the  mere  Tulgar  in  their 
reason  and  ability,  as  to  giye  us  any  inclination  to  imitate 
them  in  deliyering  a  long  system  of  rules  and  precepts  to 
direct  our  judgment,  in  philosophy.  All  the  rules  of  this 
nature  are  very  easy  in  their  invention,  but  extremely 
difficult  in  their  application ;  and  even  experimental  philo- 
sophy, which  seems  the  most  natural  and  simple  of  any, 
requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  judgment.  There  is 
no  phenomenon  in  nature,  but  what  is  compounded  and 
modify'd  by  so  many  difierent  circumstances,  that  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  decisive  point,  we  must  carefully  separate 
whatever  is  superfluous,  and  enquire  by  new  experiments,  if 
every  particular  circumstance  of  the  first  experiment  was 
essential  to  it.  These  new  experiments  are  liable  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  kind ;  so  that  the  utmost  constancy  is 
requir'd  to  make  us  persevere  in  our  enquiry,  and  the  ut- 
most sagacity  to  choose  the  right  way  among  so  many  that 
present  themselves.  K  this  be  the  case  even  in  natural 
philosophy,  how  much  more  in  moral,  where  there  is  a  much 
greater  complication  of  circumstances,  and  where  those  views 
and  sentiments,  which  are  essential  to  any  action  of  the  mind, 
are  so  implicit  and  obscure,  that  they  ofben  escape  our  strict- 
est attention,  and  are  not  only  unaccountable  in  their  causes, 
but  even  unknown  in  their  existence  9  I  am  much  afraid, 
lest  the  small  success  I  meet  with  in  my  enquiries  will  make 
this  observation  bear  the  air  of  an  apology  rather  than  of 
boasting. 

If  any  thing  can  give  me  security  in  this  particular,  'twill 
be  the  enlargmg  the  sphere  of  my  experiments  as  much  as 
possible ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to 
examine  the  reasoning  &culty  of  brutes,  as  well  tM  that  of 
human  creatures. 
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SECT. 
XVI. 
Sect.  XVI. — Of  the  Reason  ofAnimais.  * — ' — ' 

Next  to  the  ridicule  of  denying  an  evident  truth,  is  that  of  ^^^2]^ 
taking  much  pains  to  defend  it ;  and  no  truth  appears  to 
me  more  evident,  than  that  beasts  are  endow'd  with  thought 
and  reason,  as  well  as  men.  The  arguments  are  in  this  case 
so  obvious,  that  they  never  escape  the  most  stupid  and 
ignorant. 

We  are  conscious,  that  we  ourselves,  in  adapting  means  to 
ends,  are  guided  by  reason  and  design,  and  that  'tis  not 
ignorantly  nor  casually  we  perform  those  actions,  which  tend 
to  self-preservation,  to  the  obtaining  pleasure,  and  avoiding 
pain.  YHien  therefore  we  see  other  creatures,  in  millions 
of  instances,  perform  like  actions,  and  direct  them  to  like 
ends,  all  our  principles  of  reason  and  probability  carry  us 
with  an  invincible  force  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  like 
cause.  Tis  needless  in  my  opinion  to  illustrate  this  argu- 
ment by  the  enumeration  of  particulars.  The  smallest  atten- 
tion will  supply  us  with  more  than  are  requisite.  The 
resemblance  betwixt  the  actions  of  animals  and  those  of  men 
is  so  entire  in  this  respect,  that  the  very  first  action  of  the 
first  animal  we  shall  please  to  pitch  on,  will  afford  ns  an  in- 
contestable argument  for  the  present  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  is  as  useful  as  it  is  obrious,  and  furnishes 
us  with  a  kind  of  touchstone,  by  which  we  may  try  every 
system  in  this  si>ecies  of  philosophy.  'Tis  from  the  resem- 
blance ofthe  external  actions  of  animals  to  those  we  ourselves 
perform,  that  we  judge  their  internal  likewise  to  resemble 
ours ;  and  the  same  principle  of  reasoning,  carry'd  one  step 
farther,  will  make  us  conclude  that  since  our  internal  actions 
resemble  each  other,  the  causes,  from  which  they  are  deriv'd, 
must  also  be  resembling.  When  any  hypothesis,  therefore, 
is  advanc'd  to  explain  a  mental  operation,  which  is  common 
to  men  and  beasts,  we  must  apply  the  same  hypothesis  to 
both ;  and  as  every  true  hypothesis  vrill  abide  this  trial,  so  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  false  one  will  ever  be  able  to 
endure  it.  The  common  defect  of  those  systems,  which  phi- 
losophers have  employ'd  to  account  for  the  actions  of  the 
mind,  is,  that  they  suppose  such  a  subtility  and  refinement 
of  thought,  as  not  only  exceeds  the  capacity  of  mere  animals, 
but  even  of  children  and  the  common  people  in  our  own 
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PABT     species;  who  are  notwithstanding  susceptible  of  the  same 
^^       emotions  and  affections  as  persons  of  the  most  accomphsli'd 


Of  know-  genius  and  understanding.  Such  a  subtility  is  a  clear  proof 
1^^<^  of  the  falshood,  as  the  contrary  simplicity  of  the  trutii,  of 
htj,  any  system. 

Let  us  therefore  put  our  present  system  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  understanding  to  this  decisive  trial,  and  see 
whether  it  will  equally  account  for  the  reasoning^s  of  beasts  as 
for  these  of  the  human  species. 

Here  we  must  make  a  distinction  betwixt  those  actions  of 
animals,  which  are  of  a  vulgar  nature,  and  seem  to  be  on  a 
level  with  their  common  capacities,  and  those  more  eztrft- 
ordinary  instances  of  sagacity,  which  they  sometimes  discover 
for  their  own  preservation,  and  the  propa^tion  of  their 
species.  A  dog,  that  avoids  fire  and  precipices,  that  shuns 
strangers,  and  caresses  his  master,  affords  us  an  instance  of  the 
first  kind.  A  bird,  that  chooses  with  such  care  and  nicetj 
the  place  and  materials  of  her  nest,  and  sits  upon  her  egg^ 
for  a  due  time,  and  in  a  suitable  season,  with  aU  the  pre- 
caution, that  a  chymist  is  capable  of  in  the  most  delicate 
projection,  furnishes  us  with  a  lively  instance  of  the  second. 
As  to  the  former  actions,  I  assert  they  proceed  from  a 
reasoning,  that  is  not  in  itself  different,  nor  founded  on 
different  principles,  from  that  which  appears  inhuman  nature. 
'Tis  necessary  in  the  first  place,  that  there  be  some  im- 
pression immediately  present  to  their  memory  or  senses,  in 
order  to  be  the  foimdation  of  their  judgment.  From  the 
tone  of  voice  the  dog  infers  his  master's  anger,  and  foresees 
nis  own  punishment.  From  a  certain  sensation  affecting  his 
smell,  he  judges  his  game  not  to  be  far  distant  from  him. 

Secondly,  The  inference  he  draws  from  the  present  impre^ 
sion  is  built  on  experience,  and  on  his  observation  of  the 
conjunction  of  objects  in  past  instances.  As  you  vary  this 
experience,  he  varies  his  reasoning.  Make  a  beating  follow 
upon  one  sign  or  motion  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  upon 
another ;  and  he  will  successively  draw  different  conclusions, 
according  to  his  most  recent  experience. 

Now  let  any  philosopher  make  a  trial,  and  endeavour  to 
explain  that  act  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  hdiefj  and  give 
an  account  of  the  principles,  from  which  it  is  derived,  inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  of  custom  on  the  imagination,  and  let 
his  hypothesis  be  equally  applicable  to  beasts  as  to  the  human 
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species ;  and  after  he  has  done  this,  I  promise  to  embrace  his     SECT, 
opinion.     But  at  the  same  time  I  demand  as  an  equitable  h. 


condition,  that  if  m j  system  be  the  only  one,  which  can  of  the 
answer  to  all  these  terms,  it  may  be  received  as  entirely  satis-  JJJj^^' 
factory  and  convincing.  And  that  'tis  the  only  one,  is  evident 
almost  without  any  reasoning.  Beasts  certainly  never  per- 
ceive any  real  connexion  among  objects.  'Tis  therefore  by 
experience  they  infer  one  from  another.  They  can  never  by 
any  arguments  form  a  general  conclusion,  that  those  objects, 
of  which  they  have  had  no  experience,  resemble  those  of 
which  they  have.  'Tis  therefore  by  means  of  custom  alone, 
that  experience  operates  upon  them.  All  this  was  suf- 
ficiently evident  with  respect  to  man.  But  with  respect  to 
beasts  there  cannot  be  the  least  suspicion  of  mistake ;  which 
must  be  own'd  to  be  a  strong  confirmation,  or  rather  an 
invincible  proof  of  my  system. 

Nothing  shews  more  the  force  of  habit  in  reconciling  us 
to  any  phsenomenon,  than  this,  that  men  are  not  astonish'd 
at  the  operations  of  their  own  reason,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  admire  the  instmct  of  animals,  and  find  a  difficulty 
in  explaining  it,  merely  because  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
very  same  principles.  To  consider  the  matter  aright,  reason 
is  nothing  but  a  wonderful  and  unintelligible  instinct  in  our 
souls,^  which  Cdiries  us  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas,  and 
endows  them  with  particular  qualities,  according  to  their 
particular  situations  and  relations.  This  instinct^  'tis  true, 
arises  from  past  observation  and  experience;  but  can  any 
one  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  past  experience  and  obser- 
vation produces  such  an  effect,  any  more  than  why  nature 
alone  shou'd  produce  it?  Nature  may  certainly  produce 
whatever  can  arise  from  habit :  Nay,  habit  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  principles  of  nature,  and  derives  all  its  force  from 
that  origin. 

>  [Intzod.  S  208.] 
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PART  IV. 
OF  THE   SCEPnOiJi  AND   OTHBB  8T8TEX8   OF  PHIL08OPHT. 

Sect.  I. — Of  Scepticism  vnth  regard  to  Reason. 

PABT     In  aU  demoiiBtratiye  sciences  the  rules  are  certain  and  in- 
^    ^'    .  ftJQible ;  but  when  we  apply  them,  our  fallible  and  uncertain 
Of  the        faculties  are  very  apt  to  depart  from  them,  and  fall  into  error. 
0c^ti<»l      yj-Q  must,  therefore,  in  every  reasoning  form  a  new  judgment, 
^rtwna^    w  a  check  or  controul  on  our  first  judgment  or  belief;  and 
of  philo-      must  enlarge  our  view  to  comprehend  a  kind  of  histoiy  of 
^^  ^'        all  the  instances,  wherein  our  understanding  has  deceived 
us,  compared  with  those,  wherein  its  testimony  was  just  and 
true.     Our  reason  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  cause,  of 
which  truth  is  the  natural  efiect ;  but  such-a-one  as  by  the 
irruption  of  other  causes,  and  by  the  inconstancy  of  our 
mental  powers,  may  frequently  be  prevented.    By  this  means 
all  knowledge  degenerates  into  probability ;  and  this  pro- 
bability is  greater  or  less,  according  to  our  experience  of  the 
veracity  or  deceitfulness  of  our  understanding,  and  according 
to  the  simplicity  or  intricacy  of  the  question. 

There  is  no  Algebraist  nor  Mathematician  so  expert  in 
his  science,  as  to  place  entire  confidence  in  any  truth  imme- 
diately upon  his  discovery  of  it,  or  regard  it  as  any  thing,  but  a 
mere  probability.  Every  time  he  runs  over  his  proofs,  his 
confidence  encreases ;  but  still  more  by  the  approbation  of 
his  firiends ;  and  is  rais'd  to  its  utmost  perfection  by  the 
universal  assent  and  applauses  of  the  learned  world.  Now 
'tis  evident,  that  this  gradual  encrease  of  assurance  is  no- 
thing but  the  addition  of  new  probabilities,  and  is  derived 
from  the  constant  union  of  causes  and  effects,  according  to 
past  experience  and  observation. 

In  accompts  of  any  length  or  importance,  Merchants 
seldom  trust  to  the  infallible  certainty  of  numbers  for  their 
security ;  but  by  the  artificial  structure  of  the   accompts, 
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produce  a  probability  beyond  what  is  derived  from  the  skill     ®^- 
and  experience  of  the  accomptant.     For  that  is  plainly  of 


itself  some  deg^ree  of  probability;  tho*  uncertain  and  variable,  ^^.•^P".^ 
according  to  the  degrees  of  his  experience  and  length  of  the  ^|^^ 
accompt.  Now  as  none  will  maintain,  that  our  assurance  in  a  reason, 
long  numeration  exceeds  probability,  I  may  safely  affirm,  that 
there  scarce  is  any  proposition  concerning  numbers,  of  which 
we  can  have  a  fuller  security.  For  tis  easily  possible,  by 
gradually  diminishing  the  numbers,  to  reduce  the  longest 
series  of  addition  to  the  most  simple  question,  which  can  be 
form'd,  to  an  addition  of  two  single  numbers ;  and  upon  this 
supposition  we  shall  find  it  impracticable  to  shew  the  precise 
limits  of  knowledge  and  of  probability,  or  discover  that  par- 
ticular number,  at  which  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
But  knowledge  and  probability  are  of  such  contrary  and  dis-  . 
agreeing  natures,  that  they  cannot  well  run  insensibly  into 
each  other,  and  that  because  they  will  not  divide,  but  must 
be  either  entirely  present,  or  entirely  absent.  Besides,  if 
any  single  addition  were  certain,  every  one  wou'd  be  so,  and 
consequently  the  whole  or  total  sum ;  unless  the  whole  can 
be  different  from  all  its  parts.  I  had  ahnost  said,  that  this 
was  certain ;  but  I  reflect  that  it  must  reduce  itsdfj  as  well 
as  every  other  reasoning,  and  from  knowledge  degenerate 
into  probability. 

Since  therefore  all  knowledge  resolves  itself  into  probability, 
and  becomes  at  last  of  the  same  nature  with  that  evidence, 
which  we  employ  in  common  life,  we  must  now  examine  this 
latterspeciesof  reasoning,  and  see  on  what  foundation  it  stands. 

In  every  judgment,  which  we  can  form  concerning  pro- 
bability, as  well  as  concerning  knowledge,  we  ought  always 
to  correct  the  first  judgment,  deriv'd  frx>m  the  nature  of  the 
object,  by  another  judgment,  deriv'd  from  the  nature  of  the 
understanding.  Tis  certain  a  man  of  solid  sense  and  long 
experience  ought  to  have,  and  usually  has,  a  greater  assur- 
ance in  his  opinions,  than  one  that  is  foolish  and  ignorant, 
and  that  our  sentiments  have  different  degrees  of  authority, 
even  with  ourselves,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  our  rea- 
son and  experience.  In  the  man  of  the  best  sense  and 
longest  experience,  this  authority  is  never  entire ;  since  even 
such-a-one  must  be  conscious  of  many  errors  in  the  past,  and 
must  still  dread  the  like  for  the  future.  Here  then  arises  a 
new  species  of  probability  to  correct  and  regulate  the  first. 
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PART     and  fix  its  JQst  standard  and  proportion.    As  demonstration 
^^'        is  sobject  to  the  contronl  of  probability,  so  is  probability 


Of  the         liable  to  a  new  correction  bj  a  reflex  act  of  the  mind,  wherein 

■^P^'^      the  nature  of  onr  understanding,  and  our  reasoning  fix>ni  the 

systems       first  probability  become  our  objects. 

of  philo-  Having  thus  found  in  every  probability,  beside  the  original 

uncertainty  inherent  in  the  subject,  a  new  uncertainty 
deriv'd  from  the  weakness  of  that  faculty,  which  judges^  and 
having  adjusted  these  two  together,  we  are  obliged  by  our 
reason  to  add  a  new  doubt  deriv'd  from  the  possibility  of 
error  in  the  estimation  we  make  of  the  truth  and  fidelity 
of  our  faculties.  This  is  a  doubt,  which  immediately  occurs 
to  us,  and  of  which,  if  we  wou'd  closely  pursue  our  reason, 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  a  decision.  But  tihis  decision,  tho'  it 
shou'd  be  favourable  to  our  preceding  judgment,  being 
founded  only  on  probability,  must  weaken  still  fiirther  our 
first  evidence,  and  must  itself  be  weaken'd  by  a  fourth  doubt 
of  the  same  kind,  and  so  on  in  infinitum ;  till  at  last  there  re- 
main nothing  of  the  original  probability,  however  g^at  we 
may  suppose  it  to  have  been,  and  however  small  the  diminu*- 
tion  by  every  new  uncertainty.  No  finite  object  can  subsist 
under  a  decrease  repeated  in  infinitum ;  and  even  the  vastest 
quantity,  which  can  enter  into  human  imagination,  must  in 
this  manner  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Let  our  first  belief  be 
never  so  strong,  it  must  infallibly  perish  by  passing  thro'  so 
many  new  examinations,  of  which  each  diminishes  somewhat 
of  its  force  and  vigour.  When  I  reflect  on  the  natural  falli- 
bility of  my  judgment,  I  have  less  confidence  in  my  opinions, 
than  when  I  only  consider  the  objects  concerning  which  I 
reason ;  and  when  I  proceed  still  farther,  to  turn  the  scrutiny 
against  every  successive  estimation  I  make  of  my  faculties, 
all  the  rules  of  logic  require  a  continual  diminution,  and  at 
last  a  total  extinction  of  belief  and  evidence. 
^  Shou'd  it  here  be  ask'd  me,  whether  I  sincerely  assent  to 
this  argument,  which  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcate, 
and  whether  I  be  really  one  of  those  sceptics,  who  hold  that 
all  is  uncertain,  and  that  our  judgment  is  not  in  any  thing 
possest  of  any  measures  of  truth  and  falshood;  I  shou'd 
reply,  that  this  question  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  other  person  was  ever  sincerely  and  con- 
stantly of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by  ati  absolute  and  uncon- 
troulable  necessity  has  determin'd  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to 
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breathe  and  feel;  nor  can  we  any  more  forbear  Tiewing     SECT, 
certain  objects  in  a  stronger  and  Ailler  liglit,  npon  acconnt 


of  their  customary  connexion  with  a  present  impression,  Of  wsep- 
than  we  can  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking  as  long  as  we  are  ^^^ 
awake,  or  seeing  the  surrounding  bodies,  when  we  turn  our 
eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine.  Whoever  has  taken 
the  pains  to  refute  the  cavils  of  this  total  scepticism,  has 
reaUy  disputed  without  an  antagonist,  and  endeavoured  by 
arguments  to  establish  a  £Eiculty,  which  nature  has  ante- 
cedently implanted  in  the  mind,  and  rendered  unavoidable. 

My  intention  then  in  displaying  so  carefully  the  arguments 
of  that  fantastic  sect,  is  only  to  make  the  reader  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  thai  all  our  reasoningB  eoncemdng 
causes  and  effects  are  derived  from  nothing  hut  custom;  and 
that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive^  than  of  the 
cogitative  part  of  our  natures.  I  have  here  proved,  that  the 
very  same  principles,  which  make  us  form  a  decision  upon 
any  subject^  and  correct  that  decision  by  the  consideration 
of  our  genius  and  capacity,  and  of  the  situation  of  our  mind> 
when  we  examined  that  subject ;  I  say,  I  have  proved,  that 
these  same  principles,  when  carry'd  farther,  and  apply^d  to 
every  new  reflex  judgment,  must,  by  continually  diminishing 
the  original  evidence,  at  last  reduce  it  to  nothing,  and  utterly 
subvert  all  belief  and  opinion.  If  belief,  therefore,  were  a  simple 
act  of  the  thought,  vdthout  any  peculiar  manner  of  concep- 
tion, or  the  addition  of  a  force  and  vivacity,  it  must  infallibly 
desiroy  itself,  and  in  every  case  terminate  in  a  total  sus- 
pense of  judgment.  But  as  experience  will  sufficiently  con- 
vince any  one,  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to  try,  that  tiio'  he 
can  find  no  error  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  yet  he  stiU 
continues  to  believe,  and  think,  and  reason  as  usual,  he  may 
safely  conclude,  that  his  reasoning  and  belief  is  some  sensa- 
tion or  peculiar  manner  of  conception,  which  'tis  impossible 
for  mere  ideas  and  reflections  to  destroy. 

But  here,  i>erhaps,  it  may  be  demanded,  how  it  happens, 
even  upon  my  hypothesis,  that  these  arguments  above-ex- 
plain'd  produce  not  a  total  suspense  of  judgment,  and  after 
what  manner  the  mind*  ever  retains  a  degree  of  assurance  in 
any  subject?  For  as  these  new  probabilities,  which  by  their 
repetition  perpetually  diminish  the  original  evidence,  are 
founded  on  the  very  same  principles,  whether  of  thought  or 
sensation,  as  the  primary  judgment,  it  may  seemunavoidable. 
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PART     that  in  eiiher  case  they  must  equally  subvert  it,  and  by  the 
opposition,  either  of  contraiy  thoughts  or  sensations,  reduce 


Of  the  the  mind  to  a  total  uncertainty.  I  suppose,  there  is  some 
amf  oSet  9^®^*'^^^  propos'd  to  me,  and  that  after  revolving  over  the 
systems  impressions  of  my  memory  and  senses,  and  carrying  my 
of  philo-  thoughts  fix)m  them  to  such  objects,  as  are  commonly  con- 
joined with  them,  I  feel  a  stronger  and  more  forcible  concep- 
tion on  the  one  side,  than  on  the  other.  This  strong  con- 
ception forms  my  first  decision.  I  suppose,  that  afterwards 
I  examine  my  judgment  itself,  and  observing  from  experience, 
that  'tis  sometimes  just  and  sometimes  erroneous,  I  consider 
it  as  regulated  by  contrary  principles  or  causes,  of  which 
some  lead  to  truth,  and  some  to  error ;  and  in  ballancing  these 
contrary  causes,  I  diminish  by  a  new  probability  the  assur- 
ance of  my  first  decision.  This  new  probability  is  liable  to 
the  same  diminution  as  the  foregoing,  and  so  on,  in  infinitwrn. 
'Tis  therefore  demanded,  how  it  happens,  that  even  after  all 
we  retain  a  degree  ofheiUefy  which  is  svffieientfor  our  purpose, 
either  in  philosophy  or  common  life. 

I  answer,  that  after  the  first  and  second  decision ;  as  the 
action  of  the  mind  becomes  forc'd  and  unnatui*al,  and  the 
ideas  faint  and  obscure ;  tho'  the  principles  of  judgment, 
and  the  ballancing  of  opposite  causes  be  i^e  same  as  at  the 
very  beginning ;  yet  their  influence  on  the  imagination,  and 
the  vigour  they  add  to,  or  diminish  from  the  thought,  is  by 
no  means  equal.  Where  the  mind  reaches  not  its  object 
with  easiness  and  facility,  the  same  principles  have  not  the 
same  effect  as  in  a  more  natural  conception  of  the  ideas ; 
nor  does  the  imagination  feel  a  sensation,  which  holds  any 
proportion  with  that  which  arises  from  its  common  judg- 
ments and  opinions.  The  attention  is  on  the  stretch :  The 
posture  of  the  mind  is  uneasy ;  and  the  spirits  being  diverted 
from  their  natural  course,  are  not  govem'd  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  same  laws,  at  least  not  to  the  same  degree,  as 
when  they  flow  in  their  usual  channel. 

If  we  desire  similar  instances,  'twill  not  be  very  di£ScuIt 
to  find  them.  The  present  subject  of  metaphysics  will 
supply  us  abundantly.  The  same  argument,  which  wou'd 
have  been  esteemed  convincing  in  a  reasoning  concerning 
history  or  politics,  has  little  or  no  influence  in  these  ab- 
struser  subjects,  even  tho'  it  be  perfectly  comprehended ;  and 
that  because  there  is  requir'd  a  study  and  an   effort  of 
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thought,  in  order  to  its  being  comprehended :  And  this  eflfort     8J5CT. 

of  thought  disturbs  the  operation   of  our  sentiments,  on  ^ , — ^ 

^hich  the  belief  depends.  The  case  is  the  same  in  other  9^."««P\ 
subjects.  The  straining  of  the  imagination  always  hinders  ^^^ 
the  regular  flowing  of  the  passions  and  sentiments.  A 
tragic  poet,  that  wou'd  represent  his  heroes  as  very  inge- 
nious and  witty  in  their  misfortunes,  wou'd  never  touch  the 
passions.  As  the  emotions  of  the  soul  prevent  any  subtile 
reasoning  and  reflection,  so  these  latter  actions  of  the  mind 
are  equidly  prejudicial  to  the  former.  The  mind,  as  well 
as  the  body,  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  certain  precise 
degree  of  force  and  activity,  which  it  never  employs  in  one 
action,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  This  is  more 
evidently  true,  where  the  actions  are  of  quite  different 
natures ;  since  in  that  case  the  force  of  the  mind  is  not  only 
diverted,  but  even  the  disposition  chang'd,  so  as  to  render 
us  incapable  of  a  sudden  transition  from  one  action  to  the 
other,  and  still  more  of  performing  both  at  once.  No 
wonder,  then,  the  conviction,  which  arises  from  a  subtile 
reasoning,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  eflForts,  which  the 
imagination  makes  to  enter  into  the  reasoning,  and  to  con- 
ceive it  in  all  its  parts.  Belief,  being  a  lively  conception, 
can  never  be  entire,  where  it  is  not  founded  on  something 
natural  and  easy. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  question,  and 
cannot  approve  of  that  expeditious  way,  which  some  take 
with  the  sceptics,  to  reject  at  once  all  their  arguments 
without  enquiry  or  examination.  If  the  sceptical  reason- 
ings be  strong,  say  they,  'tis  a  proof,  that  reason  may  have 
some  force  and  authority  :  if  weak,  tiiey  can  never  be  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  all  the  conclusions  of  our  understanding. 
This  argument  is  not  just ;  because  the  sceptical  reasonings, 
were  it  possible  for  them  to  exist,  and  were  they  not 
destroyed  by  their  subtility,  wou'd  be  successively  both 
strong  and  weak,  according  to  the  successive  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Beason  first  appears  in  possession  of  the  throne, 
prescribing  laws,  and  imposing  maxims,  with  an  absolute 
sway  and  authority.  Her  enemy,  therefore,  is  oblig'd  to 
take  shelter  under  her  protection,  and  by  making  use  of 
rational  arguments  to  prove  the  fallaciousness  and  imbecility 
of  reason,  produces,  in  a'  manner,  a  patent  under  her  hand 
and  seaL    This  patent  has  at  first  an  authority,  proportion'd 
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PART     to  the   present  and  immediate  authority  of  reason,  from 
-     ^y*  _-  which  it  is  deriv'd.     But  as  it  is  suppos'd  to  be  contradictory 
Of  the        to  reason,  it  gradually  diminishes  the  force  of  that  goyem- 
"^**^     ing  power  and  its  own  at  the  same  time ;  till  at  last  they 
•ystoBM       both  yanish  away  into    nothing,  by  a  regular   and   ju^ 
of  Dhilo-      diminution.     The  sceptical  and  dogmatical  reasons  are  of 
**^  ^*         the  same  kind,  tho*  contrary  in  their  operation  and  tendency ; 
so  that  where  the  latter  is  strong,  it  has  an  enemy  of  equal 
force  in  the  former  to  encounter ;  and  as  their  forces  were 
at  first  equal,  they  still  continue  so,  as  long  as  either  of 
them  subsists ;  nor  does  one  of  them  lose  any  force  in  the 
contest,  without  taking  as  much  from  its  antagonist.     Tia 
happy,  therefore,  that  nature  breaks  the  force  of  all  scep- 
tical arguments  in  time,  and  keeps  them  from  haying  any 
considerable  influence  on  the  understanding.    Were  we  to 
trust  entirely  to  their  self-destruction,  that  can  neyer  take 
place,  'till  they  have  first  subverted  all  conviction,  and  have 
totally  destroy'd  human  reason. 

Seot.  II. — Of  Scepticism  with  regard  to  the  Senses. 

Thus  the  sceptic  still  continues  to  reason  and  believe,  even 
tho'  he  asserts,  that  he  cannot  defend  his  reason  by  reason; 
and  by  the  same  rule  he  must  assent  to  the  principle  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  body,  tho'  he  cannot  pretend  by 
any  arguments  of  philosophy  to  maintain  its  veracity. 
Nature  has  not  left  this  to  his  choice,  and  has  doubtless 
esteem'd  it  an  affair  of  too  great  importance  to  be  trusted 
to  our  uncertain  reasonings  and  speculations.  We  may 
well  ask,  What  causes  induce  us  to  heldeve  in  the  existence  of 
body  ?  but  'tis  in  vain  to  ask,  Whether  there  be  body  or  not  t 
That  is  a  point,  which  we  must  take  for  granted  in  all  our 
reasonings. 

The  subject,  then,  of  our  present  enquiry  is  concerning 
the  causes  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
body :  And  my  reasonings  on  this  head  I  shall  begin  with  a 
distinction,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  superfluous,  but 
which  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  perfect  understand- 
ing of  what  follows.  We  ought  to  examine  apart  those  two 
questions,  which  are  commonly  confounded  together,  viz. 
Why  we  attribute  a  continued  existence  to  objects,  even 
when  they  are  not  present  to  the  senses ;  and  why  we  sup* 
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pose  them  to  have  an  existence  disthtct  from  the  mind  and      SECT, 
perception.     Under    this    last    head  I  comprehend    their 


situation  as  well  as  relations,  their  external  position  as  well  Of  soepti- 
as  the  independence  of  their  existence  and  operation.  These  J^^^^ 
two  questions  concerning  the  continued  and  distinct  existence  the  i 
of  body  are  intimately  connected  together.  For  if  the  objects 
of  our  senses  continue  to  exist,  even  when  they  are  not 
perceived,  their  existence  is  of  course  independent  of  and 
distinct  from  the  perception  ;  and  vice  versa^  if  their  exist- 
ence be  independent  of  the  perception  and  distinct  from  it, 
they  must  continue  to  exist,  even  tho'  they  be  not  perceiv'd. 
But  tho'  the  decision  of  the  one  question  decides  the  other ; 
yet  that  we  may  the  more  easily  discover  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  from  whence  the  decision  arises,  we  shall  carry 
along  with  us  this  distinction,  and  shall  consider,  whether  it 
be  the  eensesj  reason^  or  the  imagination^  that  produces  the 
opinion  of  a  covMmi^d  or  of  a  distinct  existence.  These  are 
the  only  questions,  that  are  intelligible  on  the  present  subject. 
For  as  to  the  notion  of  external  existence,  when  taken  for 
something  specially  different  from  our  perceptions,^  we  have 
already  shewn  its  absurdity. 

To  begin  with  the  senses,  'tis  evident  these  &culties  are 
incapable  of  giving  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  contirm^d  existence 
of  their  objects,  after  they  no  longer  appear  to  the  senses. 
For  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  supposes  that  the 
senses  continue  to  oi>erate,  even  after  they  have  ceas'd  all 
manner  of  operation.  These  faculties,  therefore,  if  they  have 
any  influence  in  the  present  case,  must  produce  the  opinion 
of  a  distinct,  not  of  a  continu'd  existence ;  and  in  order  to 
that,  must  present  their  impressions  either  as  images  and  re- 
presentations, or  as  these  very  distinct  and  external  existences. 

That  our  senses  offer  not  their  impressions  as  the  images 
of  something  ddsUnct^  or  independeM,  and  extemaly  is  evident ; 
because  they  convey  t*  us  nothing  but  a  single  perception,  and 
never  give  us  the  least  intimation  of  any  thing  beyond.  A 
single  perception  can  never  produce  the  idea  of  a  double  ex- 
istence, but  by  some  inference  either  of  the  reason  or  imagi- 
nation. When  the  mind  looks  farther  than  what  immediately 
appears  to  it,  its  conclusions  can  never  be  put  to  the  account 
of  the  senses ;  and  it  certainly  looks  farther,  when  from  a 

>  Fart  II.  Sect  6. 
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PART     single  perception  it  infers  a  double  existence,  and  supposes 

^'    .  the  relations  of  resemblance  and  causation  betwixt  them. 

Of  the  If  our  senses,  therefore,  suggest  any  idea  of  distinct  ex- 

"^^^      istences,  they  must  convey  the  impressions  as  those  very 

^^litemg       existences,  by  a  kind  of  fallacy  and  illusion.     Upon  this  head 

of  philo-     we  may  observe,  that  all  sensations  are  felt  by  the  mind,  such 

**^  ^'        as  they  really  are,  and  that  when  we  doubt,  whether  they 

present  themselves  as  distinct  objects,  or  as  mere  impressions, 

the  difficulty  is  not  concerning  their  nature,  but  concerning 

their  relations  and  situation.^     Now  if  the  senses  presented 

our  impressions  as  external  to,  and  independent  of  ourselves, 

both  the  objects  and  ourselves  must  be  obvious  to  our  senses, 

otherwise  they  cou'd  not  be  compar'd  by  these  faculties. 

The  difficulty,  then,  is  how  far  we  are  ourselves  the  objects  of 

our  senses. 

^is  certain  there  is  no  question  in  philosophy  more  abstruse 
than  that  concerning  identity,  and  the  nature  of  the  uniting 
principle,  which  constitutes  a  person.  So  far  from  being 
able  by  our  senses  merely  to  determine  this  question,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  most  profound  metaphysics  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  it;  and  in  common  Ufe  'tis  evident 
these  ideas  of  self  and  person  are  never  very  fix'd  nor  de- 
terminate. 'Tis  absurd,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  senses  can 
ever  distinguish  betwixt  ourselves  and  external  objects. 

Add  to  this,  that  every  impression,  external  and  internal, 
passions,  affections,  sensations,  pains  and  pleasures,  are  origi- 
nally on  the  same  footing ; '  and  that  whatever  other  differences 
we  may  observe  among  them,  they  appear,  all  of  them,  in 
their  true  .colours,  as  impressions  or  perceptions.  And  in- 
deed, if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  'tis  scarce  possible  it 
shou'd  be  otherwise,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  our  senses 
shou'd  be  more  capable  of  deceiving  us  in  the  situation  and 
relations,  than  in  the  nature  of  our  impressions.  For  since 
all  actions  and  sensations  of  the  mind  are  known  to  us  by 
consciousness,  they  must  necessarily  appear  in  every  par- 
ticular what  they  are,  and  be  what  they  appear.  Every  thing 
that  enters  the  mind,  being  in  reality  a  perception,  'tis  impos- 
sible any  thing  shou'd  io  feeling  appear  different.  This  were 
to  suppose,  that  even  where  we  are  most  intimately  conscious, 
we  might  be  mistaken. 

But  not  to  lose  time  in  examining,  whether  'tis  possible 

*  [Introd.  §§  260  and  251.]  •  [Intzod.  §  240.] 
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for  our  senses  to  deceive  us,  and  represent  our  perceptions      SECtt 
as  distinct  fix>m  ourselves,  that  is  as  external  to  and  in-  ^     ^  _,- 
dependent  of  ns ;  let  us  consider  whether  thej  reallj  do  so,  of  soep- 
and  whether  this  error  proceeds  from  an  immediate  sen-  tieumwith 
sation,  or  from  some  other  causes.  ^^wnises. 

To  begin  with  the  question  concerning  extemai  existence, 
it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  setting  aside  the  metaphysical 
question  of  the  identity  of  a  thinking  substance,  our  own 
body  evidently  belongs  to  us;  and  as  several  impressions 
appear  exterior  to  the  body,  we  suppose  them  also  exterior 
to  ourselves.  The  paper,  on  which  I  write  at  present,  is 
beyond  my  hand.  The  table  is  beyond  the  paper.  The 
walls  of  the  chamber  beyond  the  table.  And  in  casting  my 
eye  towards  the  window,  I  perceive  a  great  extent  of  fields 
and  buildings  beyond  my  chamber.  From  all  this  it  may 
be  infer'd,  that  no  other  faculty  is  requir'd,  beside  the 
senses,  to  convince  us  of  the  external  existence  of  body. 
But  to  prevent  this  inference,  we  need  only  weigh  the  three 
following  consideititions.  First,  That,  properly  speaking, 
'tis  not  our  body  we  perceive,  when  we  regard  our  limbs  and 
members,  but  certain  impressions,  which  enter  by  the  senses ; 
so  that  the  ascribing  a  real  and  corporeal  existence  to  these 
impressions,  or  to  their  objects,  is  an  act  of  the  mind  as 
difficult  to  explain,  as  that  which  we  examine  at  present. 
Secondly^  Sounds,  and  tastes,  and  smells,  tho'  commonly 
regarded  by  the  mind  as  continu'd  independent  qualities, 
appear  not  to  have  any  existence  in  extension,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  appear  to  the  senses  as  situated  externally 
to  the  body.^  The  reason,  why  we  ascribe  a  place  to  them, 
shall  be  considered  afterwards.*  Thirdly^  Even  our  sight 
informs  us  not  of  distance  or  outness  (so  to  speak)  imme- 
diately and  without  a  certain  reasoning  and  experience^  as 
is  acknowledged  by  the  most  rational  philosophers. 

As  to  the  independency  of  our  perceptions  on  ourselves, 
this  can  never  be  an  object  of  the  senses ;  but  any  opinion 
we  form  concerning  it,  must  be  deriv'd  from  experience  and 
observation :  And  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  our  conclusions 
fr^m  experience  are  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  independency  of  our  perceptions.  Mean  while  we  may 
observe  that  when  we  talk  of  real  distinct  existences,  we  have 
commonly  more  in  our  eye  their  independency  than  extemai 

I  [Introd.  SS  208  and  260.]  *  Sect  6. 
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PART     situation  in  place,  and  think  an  object  has  a  stiffieient  realitr, 
^'        when  its  Being  is  nninterrapted,  and  independent  of  the  in- 


Of  the        cessant  revolutions,  which  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselyes. 
■^y^^^  Thus  to  resume  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  senses; 

eystems  they  give  US  no  notion  of  confcinu'd  existence,  because  thej 
ofphilo-  cannot  operate  beyond  the  extent,  in  which  they  really 
*^^  ^*  operate.  They  as  little  produce  the  opinion  of  a  distinct 
existence,  because  they  neither  can  offer  it  to  the  mind  as 
represented,  nor  as  original.  To  offer  it  as  represented,  they 
must  present  both  an  object  and  an  image.  To  make  it 
appear  as  original,  they  must  convey  a  falshood ;  and  this 
fisdshood  must  lie  in  the  relations  and  situation :  In  order  to 
which  they  must  be  able  to  compare  the  object  with  our- 
selves ;  and  even  in  that  case  they  do  not,  nor  is  it  possible 
they  shou'd,  deceive  us.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  with 
certainty,  that  the  opinion  of  a  continued  and  of  a  distinct 
existence  never  arises  from  the  senses. 

To  confirm  this  we  may  observe,  that  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  impressions  conveyed  by  the  senses.  The 
first  are  those  of  the  figure,  bulk,  motion  and  solidity  of 
bodies.  The  second  those  of  colours,  tastes,  smells,  sounds, 
heat  and  cold.  The  third  are  the  pains  and  pleasures,  that 
arise  from  the  application  of  objects  to  our  bodies,  as  by  the 
cutting  of  our  flesh  with  steel,  and  such  like.  Both  philoso- 
phers and  the  vulgar  suppose  the  first  of  these  to  have  a 
distinct  continu'd  existence.  The  vulgar  only  regard  the 
second  as  on  the  same  footing.  Both  philosophers  and  the 
vulgar,  again,  esteem  the  third  to  be  merely  perceptions ; 
and  consequently  interrupted  and  dependent  beings. 

Now  'tis  evident,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  philosophical 
opinion,  colours,  sounds,  heat  and  cold,  as  far  as  appears 
to  the  senses,  exist  after  the  same  manner  with  motion  and 
solidity,  and  that  the  difference  we  make  betwixt  them  in 
this  respect,  arises  not  from  the  mere  perception.  So  strong 
is  the  prejudice  for  the  distinct  continu'd  existence  of  the 
former  qualities,  that  when  the  contrary  opinion  is  advanc'd 
by  modem  philosophers,  people  imagine  they  can  almost 
refute  it  from  their  feeling  and  experience,  and  that  their 
very  senses  contradict  this  philosophy.  'Tis  also  evident, 
that  colours,  sounds,  &c.  are  originally  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  pain  that  arises  from  steel,  and  pleasure  that  pro- 
ceeds from  a  fire ;  and  that  the  difference  betwixt  them  is 
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fonnded  neither  on  perception  nor  reason,  but  on  the  ima-     SECT, 
gination.     For  as  they  are  confest  to  be,  both  of  them,  .     ^'    . 
nothing  but  perceptions  arising  from  the  particular  con-  of  soep- 
figurations    and    motions    of   the  parts  of   body,  wherein  tidsmwiUi 
possibly  can  their  diflference  consist?    Upon  the  whole,  thSMM*. 
then,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  far  as  the  senses  are  judges, 
all  perceptions  are  the  same  in  the  manner  of  their  ex- 
istence.* 

We  may  also  observe  in  this  instance  of  sounds  and 
colours,  that  we  can  attribute  a  distinct  continued  existence 
to  objects  without  ever  consulting  reason,  or  weighing  oui 
opinions  by  any  philosophical  principles.  And  indeed,  what- 
ever convincing  arguments  philosophers  may  fancy  they  can 
produce  to  establish  the  belief  of  objects  independent  of  the 
mind,  'tis  obvious  these  arguments  are  known  but  to  very 
few,  and  that  'tis  not  by  them,  that  children,  peasants,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  induc'd  to  attribute  objects 
to  some  impressions,  and  deny  them  to  others.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  all  the  conclusions,  which  the  vulgar  form  on 
this  head,  are  directly  contrary  to  those,  which  are  confirmed 
by  philosophy.  For  philosophy  informs  us,  that  every  thing, 
which  appears  to  the  mind,  is  nothing  but  a  perception,  and 
is  interrupted,  and  dependent  on  the  mind;  whereas  the 
vulgar  confound  perceptions  and  objects,  and  attribute  a 
distinct  continued  existence  to  the  very  things  they  feel  or 
see.  This  sentiment,  then,  as  it  is  entirely  unreasonable, 
must  proceed  from  some  other  fSstculty  than  the  understanding. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  as  long  as  we  take  our  perceptions 
and  objects  to  be  the  same,  we  can  never  infer  the  existence 
of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other,  nor  form  any  argument 
from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  which  is  the  only  one 
that  can  assure  us  of  matter  of  fact.  Even  after  we  distinguish 
our  perceptions  from  our  objects,  'twill  appear  presently,  that 
we  are  stUl  incapable  of  reasoning  from  the  existence  of  one 
to  that  of  the  other :  So  that  upon  the  whole  our  reason 
neither  does,  nor  is  it  possible  it  ever  shou'd,  upon  any  sup- 
position, give  us  an  assurance  of  the  continu'd  and  distinct 
existence  of  body.  That  opinion  must  be  entirely  owing  to 
the  ixaoination:  which  must  now  be  the  subject  of  our 
enquiry. 

Since  all  impressions  are  internal  and  perishing  existences, 

I  [Intxod.  §  261.] 
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PART  and  appear  as  such,  the  notion  of  their  distinct  and  continu'd 
-  ^y*  ^  existence  must  ari«e  from  a  concurrence  of  some  of  their 
Of  the  qualities  with  the  qualities  of  the  imagination,  and  since 
■<^^^  this  notion  does  not  extend  to  all  of  them,  it  must  arise  from 
sTstemt  certain  qualities  i>eculiar  to  some  impressions.  Twill  there- 
of phiio-  fore  be  easy  for  us  to  discover  these  qualities  by  a  comparison 
^^  ^*  of  the  impressions,  to  which  we  attribute  a  distinct  and  con- 
tinu'd  existence,  with  those,  which  we  regard  as  internal  and 
perishing. 

We  may  observe,  then,  that  'tis  neither  upon  account  of 
the  involnntariness  of  certain  impressions,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  nor  of  their  superior  force  and  violence,  that  we 
attribute  to  them  a  reality,  and  continu'd  existence,  which 
we  refuse  to  others,  that  are  voluntary  or  feeble.  For  'tis 
evident  our  pains  and  pleasures,  our  passions  and  affections, 
which  we  never  suppose  to  have  any  existence  beyond  our 
perception,  operate  with  greater  violence,  and  are  equally 
involuntary,  as  the  impressions  of  figure  and  extension, 
colour  and  sound,  which  we  suppose  to  be  permanent  beings^ 
The  heat  of  a  fire,  when  moderate,  is  suppos'd  to  exist  in  the 
fire ;  but  the  pain,  which  it  causes  upon  a  near  approach,  is 
not  taken  to  have  any  being  except  in  the  perception. 

These  vulgar  opinions,  then,  being  rejected,  we  must  search 
for  some  other  hypothesis,  by  which  we  may  discover  those 
peculiar  qualities  in  our  impressions,  which  makes  us  attribute 
to  them  a  distinct  and  continued  existence. 

After  a  little  examination,  we  shall  find,  that  aU  those 
objects,  to  which  we  attribute  a  continu'd  existence,  have 
a  peculiar  constancy ^  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  im- 
pressions, whose  existence  depends  upon  our  perception. 
Those  mountains,  and  houses,  and  trees,  which  lie  at  present 
under  my  eye,  have  always  appeared  to  me  in  the  same  order ; 
and  when  I  lose  sight  of  them  by  shutting  my  eyes  or  turning 
my  head,  I  soon  after  find  them  return  upon  me  without  the 
least  alteration.  My  bed  and  table,  my  books  and  papers, 
present  themselves  in  the  same  uniform  manner,  and  change 
not  upon  account  of  any  interruption  in  my  seeing  or  per- 
ceiving them.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  impressions, 
whose  objects  are  suppos'd  to  have  an  external  existence; 
and  is  the  ease  with  no  other  impressions,  whether  gentle 
or  violent,  voluntary  or  involuntary. 

This  constancy,  however,  is  not  so  perfect  as  not  to  admit 
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of  very  considerable  exceptions.    Bodies  often  cliange  their     sect. 
position  and  qualities,  and  after  a  little  absence  or  inter-  ^  ^' 


roption    may   become    hardly    knowable.      But   here    'tis  Of0cep> 
observable,  that  even  in  these  changes  they  preserve  a  ^J^^*^ 
eoherencej  and  have  a  regular  dependence  on  each  other;  theaenaes. 
which  is  the  foundation  of  a  kind  of  reasoning  from  causa* 
tion,  and  produces  the  opinion  of  their  continu'd  existence. 
When  I  return  to  my  chamber  after  an  hour's  absence,  I 
find  not  my  fire  in  the  same  situation,  in  which  I  left  it :  But 
then  I  am  accustom'd  in  other  instances  to  see  a  like 
alteration  produced  in  a  like  time,  whether  I  am  present  or 
absent,  near  or  remote.    This  coherence,  therefore,  in  their 
changes  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  external  objects,  as 
well  as  their  constancy. 

Having  found  that  the  opinion  of  the  continued  existence 
of  body  depends  on  the  ooherekoe  and  ookstakot  of  certain, 
impressions,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  after  what  manner 
these  qualities  give  rise  to  so  extraordinary  an  opinion.  To 
begin  with  the  coherence ;  we  may  observe,  that  tho'  those 
internal  impressions,  which  we  regard  as  fleeting  and 
perishing,  have  also  a  certain  coherence  or  regularity  in 
their  appearances,  yet  'tis  of  somewhat  a  different  nature, 
from  that  which  we  discover  in  bodies.^  Our  passions  are 
found  by  experience  to  have  a  mutual  connexion  vnth  and 
dependance  on  each  other;  but  on  no  occasion  is  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  that  they  have  existed  and  operated,  when 
they  were  not  perceiv'd,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same 
dependance  and  connexion,  of  which  we  have  had  experience. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  relation  to  external  objecte* 
Those  require  a  continu'd  existence,  or  otherwise  lose,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  regularity  of  their  operation.  I  am  here 
seated  in  my  chamber  with  my  face  to  the  fire ;  and  all  the 
objects,  that  strike  my  senses,  are  contain'd  in  a  few  yards 
around  me.  My  memory,  indeed,  informs  me  of  the  exist- 
ence of  many  objecte ;  but  then  this  information  extends  not 
beyond  their  past  existence,  nor  do  either  my  senses  or 
memory  give  any  testimony  to  the  continuance  of  their 
being.  When  therefore  I  am  thus  seated,  and  revolve  over 
these  thoughte,  I  hear  on  a  sudden  a  noise  as  of  a  door 
turning  upon  ite  hinges  ;  and  a  little  after  see  a  porter,  who 

*  [Gonfcxasfc  the  statemetit  made  below—*  The  rezy  image  which  is  pneent  to  the 
u  with  us  the  real  body.'— Page  403.] 
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PART     adrances  towards  me.    This  gives  occasion  to  many  new 
>      ,   _-  reflections  and  reasonings.     First,  I  never  have   obaerv'd. 
Of  the        that  this  noise  cou'd  proceed  from  anj  thing  but  the  motioii 
mJ^^S^      of  a  door ;  and  therefore  conclude,  that  the  present  phseno- 
BTBtems       menon  is  a  contradiction  to  all  past  experience^  unless  the 
^^^      door,  which  I  remember  on  t'other  side  the  chamber,  be  still  in 
**^^'        being.     Again,  I  have  always  found,  that  a  human  body  was 
possest  of  a  quality,  which  I  call  gravity,  and  which  hinders 
it  from  mounting  in  the  air,  as  this  porter  must  have  done 
to  arrive  at  my  chamber,  unless  the  stairs  I  remember  be 
not  annihilated  by  my  absence.     But  this  is  not  all.     I 
receive  a  letter,  which  upon  opening  it  I  perceive  by  the 
hand-writing  and  subscription  to  have  come  from  a  friend, 
who  says  he  is  two  hundred  leagues  distant.    'Tis  evident  I 
can  never  account  for  this  pheenomenon,  conformable  to  my 
experience  in  other  instances,  without  spreading  out  in  my 
mind  the  whole  sea  and  continent  between  us,  and  supposing 
the  effects  and  continued  existence  of  posts  and  ferries, 
according  to  my  memory  and  observation.      To  consider 
these  phfiBuomena  of  the  porter  and  letter  in  a  certain  light, 
they  are  contradictions  to  common  experience,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  objections  to  those  maxims,  which  we  form  con- 
cerning the    connexions    of   causes    and    effects.      I    am 
accustom'd  to  hear  such  a  sound,  and  see  such  an  object  in 
motion  at  the  same  time.     I  have  not  received  in  this  parti- 
colar  instance  both  these  perceptions.    These  observations 
are  contrary,  unless  I  suppose  that  the  door  still  remains, 
and  that  it  was  open'd  without  my  perceiving  it :  And  this 
supposition,  which  was    at    first    entirely    arbitrary    and 
hypothetical,  acquires  a  force  and  evidence  by  its  being  the 
only  one,  upon  which  I  can  reconcile  these  contradictions. 
There  is  scarce  a  moment  of  my  life,  wherein  there  is  not  a 
similar  instance  presented  to  me,  and  I  have  not  occasion  to 
suppose  the  continued  existence  of  objects,  in  order  to  connect 
their  past  and  present  appearances,  and  give  them  such  an 
union  with  each  other,  as  I  have  found  by  experience  to  be 
suitable  to  their  particular  natures  and  circumstances.  Here 
then  I  am  naturally  led  to  regard  the  world,  as  something 
real  and  durable,  and  as  preserving  its  existence,  even  when 
it  is  no  longer  present  to  my  perception. 

But  tho*  this  conclusion  from  the  coherence  of  appear- 
ances may  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  our  reasonings 
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concemiiig  causes  and  effects ;  as  being  derived  from  cQstom,  SECT. 
and  regulated  hj  past  experience ;  we  shall  find  upon  exa-  ^  _^ 
mination,  that  thej  are  at  the  bottom  considerably  different  Of  scep- 
from  each  other,  and  that  this  inference  arises  from  the  ^J^'™  ^*^ 
uuderstanding,  and  from  custom  in  an  indirect  and  oblique  the  senses, 
manner.  For  'twill  readily  be  allowed,  that  since  nothing  is 
ever  really  present  to  the  mind,  besides  its  own  perceptions, 
'tis  not  only  impossible,  that  any  habit  shou'd  ever  be  ac- 
quired otherwise  than  by  the  regular  succession  of  these 
perceptions,  but  also  that  any  habit  should  ever  exceed  that 
degree  of  regularity.  Any  degree,  therefore,  of  regularity 
in  our  perceptions,  can  never  be  a  foundation  for  us  to  infer 
a  greater  degree  of  regularity  in  some  objects,  which  are 
not  perceived;  since  this  supposes  a  contradiction,  via,  a 
habit  acquir'd  by  what  was  never  present  to  the  mind.'  But 
His  evident,  that  whenever  we  infer  the  continued  existence  of 
the  objects  of  sense  fr^m  their  coherence,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  union,  'tis  in  order  to  bestow  on  the  objects  a 
greater  regularity  than  what  is  observed  in  our  mere  percep- 
tions. We  remark  ft  connexion  betwixt  two  kinds  of  objects 
in  their  past  appearance  to  the  senses,  but  are  not  able  to 
observe  this  connexion  to  be  perfectly  constant,  since  the 
turning  about  of  our  head  or  the  shutting  of  our  eyes  is 
able  to  break  it.  What  then  do  we  suppose  in  this  case, 
but  that  these  objects  still  continue  their  usual  connexion, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  interruption,  and  that  the 
irregular  appearances  are  joined  by  something,  of  which  we 
are  insensible  ?  But  as  all  reasoning  concerning  matters  of 
fact  arises  only  from  custom,  and  custom  can  only  be  the 
effect  of  repeated  perceptions,  the  extending  of  custom  and 
reasoning  beyond  the  perceptions  can  never  be  the  direct  and 
natural  effect  of  the  constant  repetition  and  connexion,  but 
must  arise  from  the  co-operation  of  some  other  principles. 

I  have  ahready  observed,*  in  examining  the  foundation  of 
mathematics,  that  the  imagination,  when  set  into  any  train 
of  thinking,  is  apt  to  continue,  even  when  its  object  fails 
it,  and  like  a  galley  put  in  motion  by  the  oars,  carries  on  its 
course  without  any  new  impulse.  This  I  have  assigned  for 
the  reason,  why,  after  considering  several  loose  standards  of 
equality,  and  correcting  them  by  each  other,  we  proceed  to 
imagine  so  correct  and  exact  a  standard  of  that  relation, 

»  [Introd.  §  803.]  •  Part  n.  Sect.  4. 
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PART     as  is  not  liable  to  the  least  error  or  yariation.     The  same 
^'       principle  makes  ns  easily  entertain  this  opinion  of  the  con- 


00] 


Of  the  tinn'd  existence  of  body.  Objects  have  a  certain  coherence 
«»P*^^  even  as  they  appear  to  our  senses ;  but  this  coherence  is 
^sterns  much  greater  and  more  uniform,  if  we  suppose  the  objects 
o^  P^^o-  to  have  a  continu'd  existence ;  and  as  the  mind  is  once  in 
*^^^*  the  train  of  observing  an  uniformity  among  objects,  it 
naturally  continues,  till  it  renders  the  uniformity  as  com- 
pleat  as  possible.  The  simple  supposition  of  their  continu'd 
existence  suffices  for  this  pui*pose,  and  gives  us  a  notion  of  a 
much  greater  regularity  among  objects,  than  what  they  have 
when  we  look  no  farther  than  our  senses. 

But  whatever  force  we  may  ascribe  to  this  principle,  I  am 
afraid  'tis  too  weak  to  support  alone  so  vast  an  edifice,  as  is 
that  of  the  continu'd  existence  of  all  external  bodies ;  and 
that  we  must  join  the  constancy  of  their  appearance  to  the 
coherencCy  in  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  that 
opinion.  As  the  explication  of  this  will  lead  me  into  a  con- 
siderable compass  of  very  profound  reasoning;  I  think  it 
proper,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to  gi^e  a  short  sketch  or 
abridgment  of  my  system,  and  afterwards  draw  out  all  its 
parts  in  their  full  compass.  This  inference  from  the  con- 
stancy of  our  perceptions,  like  the  precedent  from  theii*  co- 
herence, gives  rise  to  the  opinion  of  the  continued  existence 
of  body,  which  is  prior  to  that  of  its  dUHnci  existence,  and 
produces  that  latter  principle. 

When  we  have  been  accustom'd  to  observe  a  constancy  in 
certain  impressions,  and  have  found,  that  the  perception  of 
the  sun  or  ocean,  for  instance,  returns  upon  us  after  an 
absence  or  annihilation  with  like  parts  and  in  a  like  order, 
as  at  its  first  appearance,  we  are  not  apt  to  regard  these 
interrupted  perceptions  as  different,  (which  they  really  are) 
but  on  the  contrary  consider  them  as  individually  the  same, 
upon  account  of  their  resemblance.  But  as  this  interruption 
of  their  existence  is  contrary  to  their  perfect  identity,  and 
makes  us  regard  the  first  impression  as  annihilated,  and 
the  second  as  newly  created,  we  find  ourselves  somewhat  at 
a  loss,  and  are  involved  in  a  kind  of  contradiction.  In  order 
to  free  ourselves  from  this  difficulty,  we  disguise,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  interruption,  or  rather  remove  it  entirely,  by 
supposing  that  these  interrupted  perceptions  are  connected 
by  a  real  existence,  of  which  we  are  insensible.     This  sup- 
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position,  or  idea  of  oontinu  d  existence,  acquires  a  force  and     sect. 
yivacity  from  the  memory  of  these  broken  impressions,  and  ^   ^ 


from  that  propensity,  which  thej  give  us,  to  suppose  them  of  soep- 
the  same;  and  according  to  the  precedent  reasoning,  the  tadBrnwitli 
yerj  essence  of  belief  consists  in  the  force  and  yivacity  of  ^^nses. 
the  conception. 

In  order  to  justify  this  system,  there  are  four  things  requi- 
site* First,  To  explain  the  principvum  inddvidiuitionds,  or 
principle  of  identity*  Secondly,  Give  a  reason,  why  the 
resemblance  of  our  broken  and  interrupted  perceptions  in- 
duces us  to  attribute  an  identity  to  them.  Thirdly,  Account 
for  that  propensity,  which  this  illusion  gives,  to  imite  these 
broken  appearances  by  a  continued  existence.  Fourthly  and 
lastly.  Explain  that  force  and  vivacity  of  conception,  which 
arises  from  the  propensity. 

First,  As  to  the  principle  of  individuation;  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  view  of  any  one  object  is  not  sufficient  to 
convey  the  idea  of  identity.  For  in  that  proposition,  <m 
object  is  the  same  with  itself,  if  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
word,  object,  were  no  ways  distinguished  fit)m  that  meant  by 
itself',  we  really  shou'd  mean  nothing,  nor  wou'd  the  propo- 
sition contain  a  predicate  and  a  subject,  which  however  are 
imply'd  in  this  affirmation.  One  single  object  conveys  the 
idea  of  uniiy,  not  that  of  identity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  multiplicity  of  objects  can  never 
convey  this  idea,  however  resembling  they  may  be  suppos'd. 
The  mind  always  pronounces  the  one  not  to  be  the  other, 
and  considers  them  as  forming  two,  three,  or  any  determinate 
number  of  objects,  whose  existences  are  entirely  distinct  and 
independent. 

Since  then  both  number  and  unity  are  incompatible  with  • 
the  relation  of  identity,  it  must  lie  in  something  that  is 
neither  of  them.  But  to  teU  the  truth,  at  first  sight  this 
seems  utterly  impossible.  Betwixt  imity  and  number  there 
can  be  no  medium ;  no  more  than  betwixt  existence  and  non- 
existence. After  one  object  is  suppos'd  to  exist,  we  must 
either  suppose  another  also  to  exist ;  in  which  case  we  have 
the  idea  of  number :  Or  we  must  suppose  it  not  to  exist ;  in 
which  case  the  first  object  remains  at  unity. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  idea 
of  time  or  duration*    I  have  already  observ^d,^  that  time,  in 
*  Fart  n.  Sect  6. 
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PART     a  strict  sense,  implies  succession,  and  that  when  we  applj  its 
^  •        idea  to  any  unchangeable  object,  ^tis  only  by  a  fiction  of  the 


Of  the         imagination,  by  which  the  unchangeable  object  is  supposed 
imi^oS^      to  participate  of  the  changes  of  the  co-existent  objects,  and 
systems       in  particular  of  that  of  our  perceptions.    The  fiction  of  the 
of  philo-      imagination  almost  universally  takes  place ;  and  'tis  by  means 
***^  ^'         of  it,  that  a  single  object,  plac'd  before  us,  and  survey'd  for 
any  time  without  our  discovering  in  it  any  interruption  or 
variation,  is  able  to  give  us  a  notion  of  identity.     For  when 
we  consider  any  two  points  of  this  time,  we  may  place  them 
in  different  lights  :  We  may  either  survey  them  at  the  very 
same  instant ;  in  which  case  they  give  us  the  idea  of  num- 
ber, both  by  themselves  and  by  the  object ;  which  must  be 
multiply'd,  in  order  to  be  conceived  at  once,  as  existent  in 
these  two  different  points  of  time :  Or  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  trace  the  succession  of  time  by  a  like  succession  of 
ideas,  and  conceiving  first  one  moment^  along  with  the  object 
then  existent,  imagine  afterwards  a  change  in  the  time  with- 
out any  variation  or  interruption  in  the  object ;  in  which  case 
it  gives  us  the  idea  of  unity.*     Here  then  is  an  idea,  which 
is  a  medium  betwixt  unity  and  number ;  or  more  properly 
speaking,  is  either  of  them,  according  to  the  view,  in  which 
we  take  it:  And  this  idea  we  call  that  of  identity.     We 
cannot,  in  any  propriety  of  speech,  say,  that  an  object  is  the 
same  with  itself,  unless  we  mean,  that  the  object  existent  at 
one  time  is  the  same  with  itself  existent  at  another.     By 
this  means  we  make  a  difference,  betwixt  the  idea  meant  by 
the  word,  object^  and  that  meant  by  itself y  without  going  the 
length  of  number,  and  at  the  same  time  without  restraining 
ourselves  to  a  strict  and  absolute  unity. 

Thus  the  principle  of  individuation  is  nothing  but  the 
ini/variableness  Bxiiuninterrvptednesa  of  any  object,  thro'  a  sup- 
posed variation  of  time,  by  which  the  mind  can  trace  it  in 
the  different  periods  of  its  existence,  without  any  break  of 
the  view,  and  without  being  oblig'd  to  form  the  idea  of  mul- 
tiplicity or  number.* 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  second  part  of  my  system, 
and  shew  why  the  constancy  of  our  perceptions  makes  us 
ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  numerical  identity,  tho'  there  be 
very  long  intervals  betwixt  their  appearance,  and  they  have 
only  one  of  the  essential  qualities  ofidentitj^viz.invariableness, 
«  [Introd.  {  267.]  »  [Intjod.  {  803.] 
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That  I  may  avoid  all  ambiguity  and  confusion  on  this  head,      SECT. 
I  shall  observe,  that  I  here  account  for  the  opinions  and 


belief  of  the  vulgar  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  body;  ofaoep- 
and  therefore  must  entirely  conform  myself  to  their  manner  ticinn  inth 
of  thinking  and  of  expressing  themselves.  Now  we  have  the  sensofl. 
already  observ'd,  that  however  philosophers  may  distinguish 
betwixt  the  objects  and  perceptions  of  the  senses ;  which 
they  suppose  co-existent  and  resembling ;  yet  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction, which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  generality  of 
mankind,  who  as  they  perceive  only  one  being,  can  never 
assent  to  the  opinion  of  a  double  existence  and  representa- 
tion. Those  very  sensations,  which  enter  by  the  eye  or  ear, 
are  with  them  the  true  objects,  nor  can  they  readily  conceive 
that  this  pen  or  paper,  which  is  immediately  perceiv'd, 
represents  another,  which  is  different  from,  but  resembling 
it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  accommodate  myself  to  their 
notions,  I  shall  at  first  suppose ;  that  there  is  only  a  single 
existence,  which  I  shall  call  indifferently  object  or  perception, 
according  as  it  shall  seem  best  to  suit  my  purpose,  under- 
standing by  both  of  them  what  any  common  man  means  by 
a  hat,  or  shoe,  or  stone,  or  any  other  impression,  conveyed 
to  him  by  his  senses.*  I  shall  be  sure  to  give  warning, 
when  I  return  to  a  more  philosophical  way  of  speaking  and 
thinking. 

To  enter,  therefore,  upon  the  question  concerning  the 
source  of  the  error  and  deception  with  regard  to  identity, 
when  we  attribute  it  to  our  resembling  perceptions,  not- 
withstanding their  interruption ;  I  must  here  recal  an  ob- 
servation, which  I  have  already  proved  and  explained.* 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  make  us  mistake  one  idea  for  another, 
than  any  relation  betwixt  them,  which  associates  them  to- 
gether in  the  imagination,  and  makes  it  pass  with  facility 
from  one  to  the  other.  Of  all  relations,  that  of  resemblance 
is  in  this  respect  the  most  efficacious ;  and  that  because  it 
not  only  causes  an  association  of  ideas,  but  also  of  disposi- 
tions, and  makes  us  conceive  the  one  idea  by  an  act  or 
operation  of  the  mind,  similar  to  that  by  which  we  conceive 
the  other.  This  circumstance  I  have  observed  to  be  of  great 
moment ;  and  we  may  establish  it  for  a  general  rule,  that 
whatever  ideas  place  the  mind  in  the  same  disposition  or  in 
similar  ones,  are  very  apt  to  be  confounded.  The  mind 
*  [Introd.  I  804.]  *  Ftot  U.  Sect.  6. 
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PART     readily  passeR  from  one  to  the  other,  and  perceives  not  the 
change  without  a  strict  attention,  of  which,  generaJlj  speak- 


Of  the        ing,  'tis  wholly  incapable. 

■ceptiwl  Ijj  order  to  apply  this  general  maxim,  we  must  first  ex- 

and  other  .         .,        _.      ^K;f.  ^\,  .,.'..  l-      ^ 

■jBteme       amine  the  disposition  of  the  mind  m  viewing  any  object 
of  philo-      which  preserves  a  perfect  identity,  and  then  find  some  other 
"^^  ^'         object,  that  is   confounded   with  it,  by  causing  a  similar 
disposition.     When  we  fix  our  thought  on  any  object,  and 
suppose  it  to  continue  the  same  for  some  time ;  'tis  evident 
we  suppose  the  change  to  lie  only  in  the  time,  and  never 
exert  ourselves  to  produce  any  new  image  or  idea  of  the 
object.     The  faculties  of  the  mind  repose  themselves  in  a 
manner,  and  take  no  more  exercise,  than  what  is  necessary 
to  continue  that  idea,  of  which  we  were  formerly  possest,  and 
which   subsists    without    variation    or    interruption.      The 
passage  from  one  moment  to  another  is   scarce  felt,  and 
distinguishes  not  itself  by  a  different  perception  or  idea, 
which  may  require  a  different  direction  of  the  spirits,  in 
order  to  its  conception. 

Now  what  other  objects,  beside  identical  ones,  are  capable 
of  placing  the  mind  in  the  same  disposition,  when  it  con- 
siders them,  and  of  causing  the  same  uninterrupted  passage 
of  the  imagination  from  one  idea  to  another  ?  This  question 
is  of  the  last  importance.  For  if  we  can  find  any  such 
objects,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  from  the  foregoing 
principle,  that  they  are  very  naturally  confounded  with 
identical  ones,  and  are  taken  for  them  in  most  of  our 
reasonings.  But  tho'  this  question  be  very  important,  'tis 
not  very  difficult  nor  doubtful.  For  I  immediately  reply,  that 
a  succession  of  related  objects  places  the  mind  in  this  dis- 
position, and  is  consider'd  with  the  same  smooth  and  un- 
interrupted progress  of  the  imagination,  as  attends  the  view 
of  the  same  invariable  object.  The  very  nature  and  essence 
of  relation  is  to  connect  our  ideas  with  each  other,  and  upon 
the  appearance  of  one,  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  it^ 
correlative.  The  passage  betwixt  related  ideas  is,  therefore, 
so  smooth  and  easy,  that  it  produces  little  alteration  on  the 
mind,  and  seems  like  the  continuation  of  the  same  action ; 
and  as  the  continuation  of  the  same  action  is  an  effect  of  the 
continu'd  view  of  the  same  object,  'tis  for  this  reason  we 
attribute  sameness  to  every  succession  of  related  objects. 
The  thought  slides  along  the  succession  with  equal  facility, 
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as  if  it  consider'd  only  one  object ;  and  therefore  confounds      SECT, 
the  succession  with  the  identity.  ^ 


We  shall  afterwards  see  many  instances  of  this  tendency  of  soep- 
of  relation  to  make  us  ascribe  an  idenUty  to  different  objects;  ***^T?^ 
but  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  present  subject.  We  ^  seizes, 
find  by  experience,  that  there  is  such  a  eonstcmcy  in  almost 
all  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  that  their  interruption  pro- 
duces no  alteration  on  them,  and  hinders  them  not  from 
returning  the  same  in  appearance  and  in  situation  as  at 
their  first  existence.  I  survey  the  furniture  of  my  chamber; 
1  shut  my  eyes,  and  afterwards  open  them;  and  find  the 
new  perceptions  to  resemble  perfectly  those,  which  formerly 
struck  my  senses.*  !Fhis  resemblance  is  observed  in  a  thousand 
instances,  and  naturally  connects  together  our  ideas  of  these 
interrupted  perceptions  by  the  strongest  relation,  and  con- 
yeys  the  mind  with  an  easy  transition  from  one  to  another. 
An  easy  transition  or  passage  of  the  imagination,  along  the 
ideas  of  these  different  and  interrupted  perceptions,  is  almost 
the  same  disposition  of  mind  with  that  in  which  we  consider 
one  constant  and  uninterrupted  perception,  'lis  therefore 
very  natural  for  us  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.* 

The  persons,  who  entertain  this  opinion  concerning  the 
identity  of  our  resembling  perceptions,  are  in  general  all  the 
xmthinking  and  unphilosophical  part  of  mankind,  (that  is, 
all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other)  and  consequently  such  as  sup- 
pose their  perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects,  and  never 
think  of  a  double  existence  internal  and  external,  represent- 
ing and  represented.  The  very  image,  which  is  present  to 
the  senses,  is  with  us  the  real  body ;  and  'tis  to  these  inter- 
rupted images  we  ascribe  a  perfect  identity.'  But  as  the 
interruption  of  the  appearance  seems  contrary  to  the  identity, 
and  naturally  leads  us  to  regard  these  resembling  percep- 
tions as  different  frt)m  each  other,  we  here  find  ourselves  at 

>  riDtrod.  (  806.]  The  Moond  is  the  reflemUance,  which 

*  This  reasoning,  it  muBt  be  confest,  the  act  of  the  mind  in  snryeying  a  suc- 

ia  somewhat  abstroee  and  difficult  to  be  cession  of  resembling  objects  bears  to 

comprehended ;   but  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  surveying  an  identical  object, 

that  this  retj  difficulty  may  be  con-  Now  these  resemblances  we  are  apt  to 

▼erted  into  a  proof  of  the  reasoning,  confound  with  each  other;  and  'tis  na- 

We  may  obsenre,  that  there  are  two  re-  tnral  we  shou'd,  according  to  this  very 

lationSy  and  both  of  them  resemblances,  reasoning,    fint  let  us  l^p  them  dis- 

which  contribute  to  our  mistaking  the  tinct,  and  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in 

succession  of  our  interrupted  percep-  conceiving  the  precedent  aigument. 

tions  for  an  identical  object.    The  fint  '  [Introd.  {  306.] 
is,  the  resemblance  of  the  perceptions : 
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PART  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  such  opposite  opinions.  The  smooth 
.^-  passage  of  the  imagination  along  the  ideas  of  the  resembling 
Of  the  perceptions  makes  ns  ascribe  to  them  a  perfect  identity. 
sceptical  The  interrupted  maimer  of  their  appearance  makes  ns 
J^^^i^^  consider  them  as  so  many  resembling,  but  still  distinct 
ofphtio-  beings,  which  appear  after  certain  intervals.  The  per- 
*oi^7*  plexit J  arising  from  this  contradiction  produces  a  propension 
to  unite  these  broken  appearances  by  the  fiction  of  a  con- 
tinued existence,  which  is  the  third  part  of  that  hypothesis  I 

propos'd  to  explain*  r 

Nothing  is  more  certain  from  experience,  than  that  any 
contradiction  either  to  the  sentiments  or  passions  gives  a 
sensible  uneasiness,  whether  it  proceeds  from  without  or 
from  within;  frt)m  the  opposition  of  external  objects,  or 
from  the  combat  of  internal  principles.  On  the  contrary, 
whatever  strikes  in  with  the  natural  propensities,  and 
either  extemaUy  forwards  their  satisfiaction,  or  internally 
concurs  with  their  movements,  is  sure  to  give  a  sensible 
pleasure.  Now  there  being  here  an  opposition  betwixt  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  resembling  perceptions,  and  the  in- 
terruption of  their  appearance,  the  mind  must  be  uneasy  in 
that  situation,  and  will  naturally  seek  relief  from  the  un- 
easiness. Since  the  uneasiness  arises  from  the  opposition  of 
two  contrary  principles,  it  must  look  for  relief  by  sacrificing 
the  one  to  the  other.  But  as  the  smooth  passage  of  onr 
thought  along  our  resembling  perceptions  makes  us  ascribe 
to  them  an  identity,  we  can  never  without  reluctance  yield 
up  that  opinion.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  other 
side,  and  suppose  that  our  perceptions  are  no  longer  inter- 
rupted, but  preserve  a  continu'd  as  well  as  an  invariable 
existence,  and  are  by  that  means  entirely  the  same.  But 
here  the  interruptions  in  the  appearance  of  these  percep- 
tions are  so  long  and  frequently  that  'tis  impossible  to  over- 
look them;  and  as  the  o/ppea/rance  of  a  perception  in  the 
mind  and  its  exi9tence  seem  at  first  sight  entirely  the  same, 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  we  can  ever  assent  to  so  palpable 
a  contradiction,  and  suppose  a  perception  to  exist  without 
being  present  to  the  mind.  In  order  to  clear  up  this  matter, 
and  learn  how  the  interruption  in  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
ception implies  not  necessarily  an  interruption  in  its  exist- 
ence, 'twill  be  proper  to  touch  upon  some  principles,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  more  fully  afterwards.' 

I  Sect.  6. 
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We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  the  difficulty  in  the      SECT, 
present  case  is  not  concerning  the  matter  of  fact,  or  whether  ^ 


the  mind  forms  such  a  conclusion  concerning  the  continued  of  gcap- 
existence  of  its  perceptions,  but  only  concerning  the  manner  ^^"^^^^ 

in  which  the  conclusion  is  form'd,  and  principles  from  which  the 

it  is  deriv'd.  'Tis  certain,  that  almost  all  mankind,  and 
even  philosophers  themselves,  for  the  greatest  part  of  their 
lives,  take  their  perceptions  to  be  their  only  objects,  and 
suppose,  that  the  very  being,  which  is  intimately  present  to 
the  mind,  is  the  real  body  or  material  existence.  'Tis  also 
certain,  that  this  very  perception  or  object  is  supposed  to 
Lave  a  continu'd  uninterrupted  being,  and  neither  to  be 
annihilated  by  our  absence,  nor  to  be  brought  into  existence 
by  otur  presence.  When  we  are  absent  from  it,  we  say  it 
still  exists,  but  that  we  do  not  feel,  we  do  not  see  it.  When 
we  are  present,  we  say  we  feel,  or  see  it.  Here  then  may  arise 
two  questions ;  First,  How  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  in  sup- 
posing a  perception  to  be  absent  from  the  mind  without 
being  annihilated.  Secondlyy  After  what  manner  we  con- 
ceive an  object  to  become  present  to  the  mind,  without  some 
new  creation  of  a  perception  or  image ;  and  what  we  mean 
by  this  seeing^  BJid  feeling,  and  perceiving. 

As  to  the  first  question ;  we  may  observe,  that  what  we 
call  a  mindy  is  nothing  but  a  heap  or  collection  of  different 
I>erceptions,  united  together  by  certain  relations,  and  sup- 
posed, tho'  falsely,  to  be  endow'd  with  a  perfect  simplicity 
and  identity.  Now  as  every  perception  is  distinguishable 
from  another,  and  may  be  considered  as  separately  existent ; 
it  evidently  follows,  that  there  is  no  absurdily  in  separating 
any  particular  perception  from  the  mind;  that  is,  in 
breaking  off  all  its  relations,  with  that  connected  mass  of 
perceptions,  which  constitute  a  thinking  being.' 

The  same  reasoning  affords  us  an  answer  to  the  second 
question.  If  the  name  of  perception  renders  not  this  separa- 
tion from  a  mind  absurd  and  contradictory,  the  name  of 
ohjecty  standing  for  the  very  same  thing,  can  never  render 
their  conjunction  impossible.  External  objects  are  seen,  and 
felt,  and  become  present  to  the  mind ;  that  is,  they  acquire 
such  a  relation  to  a  connected  heap  of  perceptions,  as  to  in- 
fluence them  very  considerably  in  augmenting  their  number 
by  present  reflections  and  passions,  and  in  storing  the  memory 

«  [Introd,  S  306.] 
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.  PART     with  ideas*     The  same  continu'd  and  uninterrupted  Being 
^^*       may,  therefore,  be  sometimes  present  to  the  mind,  and  some- 


Of  the        times  absent  from  it,  without  any  real  or  essential  cliange  in 
8e^ti<al      the  Being  itself.    An  interrupted  appearance  to  the  senses 
gj^tBin»       implies  not  necessarily  an  interruption  in  the  existence.  The 
of  philo-      supposition  of  the  continu'd  existence  of  sensible  objects  or 
*^^  ^'        perceptions  involves  no  contradiction.     We  may  easily  in- 
dulge our  inclination  to  that  supposition.     When  the  exact 
resemblance  of  our  perceptions  makes  us  ascribe  to  them  an 
identity,  we  may  remove  the  seeming  interruption  by  feigning 
a  continu'd  being,  which  may  fill  those  intervals,  and  preserve 
a  perfect  and  entire  identity  to  our  perceptions. 

^But  as  we  here  not  only  feign  but  believe  this  continu'd 
existence,  the  question  is,  from  whence  arises  euch  a  belxef; 
and  this  question  leads  us  to  the  fourth  member  of  this 
system.  It  has  been  prov'd  already,  that  belief  in  general 
consists  in  nothing,  but  the  vivacity  of  an  idea ;  and  that  an 
idea  may  acquire  this  vivacity  by  its  relation  to  some  present 
impression.  Impressions  are  naturally  the  most  vivid  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind ;  and  this  quality  is  in  part  convey'd  by 
the  relation  to  every  connected  idea.  The  relation  causes  a 
smooth  passage  from  the  impression  to  the  idea,  and  even 
gives  a  propensity  to  that  passage.  The  mind  falls  so  easily 
from  the  one  perception  to  the  other,  that  it  scarce  perceives 
the  change,  but  retains  in  the  second  a  considerable  share  of 
the  vivacity  of  the  first.  It  is  excited  by  the  lively  impres- 
sion ;  and  this  vivacity  is  convey'd  to  the  related  idea,  with- 
out any  great  diminution  in  the  passage,  by  reason  of  the 
smooth  transition  and  the  propensity  of  the  imagination. 

But  suppose,  that  this  propensity  arises  from  some  other 
principle,  besides  that  of  relation ;  'tis  evident  it  must  still 
have  the  same  effect,  and  convey  the  vivacil^  from  the  im- 
pression to  the  idea.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  present  case. 
Our  memory  presents  us  with  a  vast  number  of  instances  of 
perceptions  perfectly  resembling  each  other,  that  return  at 
different  distances  of  time,  and  after  considerable  interrup- 
tions. This  resemblance  gives  us  a  propension  to  consider 
these  interrupted  perceptions  as  the  same ;  and  also  a  pro- 
pension  to  connect  them  by  a  continu'd  existence,  in  order 
to  justify  this  identity,  and  avoid  the  contradiction,  in  which 
ibe  interrupted  appearance  of  these  perceptions  seems  neces- 
sarily to  involve  us.     Here  then  we  have  a  propensity  to 
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feign  the  continued  existence  of  all  sensible  objects ;  and  as      SECT, 
tbis  propensity  arises  from  some  lively  impressions  of  the  ^  .    / 
memory^  it  bestows  a  vivacity  on  that  fiction;  or  in  other  of  seep- 
words,  makes  us  believe  the  continued  existence  of  body.*    I£  tidsm  iwith 

sometimes  we  ascribe  a  continued  existence  to  objects,  which  the  t 

are  perfectly  new  to  us,  and  of  whose  constancy  and  cohe- 
rence we  have  no  experience,  'tis  because  the  manner,  in 
which  they  present  themselves  to  our  senses,  resembles  that 
of  constant  and  coherent  objects ;  and  this  resemblance  is  a 
source  of  reasoning  and  analogy,  and  leads  us  to  attribute 
the  same  qualities  to  similar  objects. 

I  beUeva  an  intelligent  reader  will  find  less  difficulty  to 
assent  to  ihis  system,  than  to  comprehend  it  fully  and  dis* 
tinctly,  and  will  allow,  after  a  little  reflection,  that  every 
part  carries  its  own  proof  along  with  it.  Tis  indeed  evident, 
that  as  the  vulgar  mppose  their  perceptions  to  be  their  only 
objects,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  the  continued  existence 
of  matter,  we  must  account  for  the  origin  of  the  belief  upon 
that  supposition.  Now  upon  that  supposition,  'tis  a  false 
opinion  that  any  of  our  objects,  or  perceptions,  are  identi- 
cally the  same  after  an  interruption ;  and  consequently  the 
opinion  of  their  identity  can  never  arise  from  reason,  but 
must  arise  from  the  imagination.  The  imagination  is  se- 
duc'd  into  such  an  opinion  only  by  means  of  the  resemblance 
of  certain  perceptions ;  since  we  find  they  are  only  our  re- 
sembling perceptions,  which  we  have  a  propension  to  suppose 
the  same.  This  propension  to  bestow  an  identity  on  our 
resembling  perceptions,  produces  the  fiction  of  a  continu'd 
existence ;  since  that  fiction,  as  well  as  the  identity,  is  really 
false,  as  is  acknowledged  by  all  philosopher^!,  and  has  no 
other  effect  than  to  remedy  the  interruption  of  our  percep- 
tions, which  is  the  only  circumstance  that  is  contrary  to 
their  identity.  In  the  last  place  this  propension  causes 
belief  by  means  of  the  present  impressions  of  the  memory ; 
since  without  the  remembrance  of  former  sensations,  'tis 
plain  we  never  shou'd  have  any  belief  of  the  continu'd  exist- 
ence of  body.  Thus  in  examining  all  these  parts,  we  find 
that  each  of  them  is  supported  by  the  strongest  proofs; 
and  that  all  of  them  together  form  a  consistent  system, 
which  is  perfectly  convincing.  A  strong  propensity  or  incli* 
nation  alone,  without  any  present  impression,  will  sometimes 

>  [Introd.  {  310.] 
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PART     cause  a  belief  or  opinion.    How  much  more  wlien  aided  bj 
.     ^^'  ,-   that  circnmstance? 

Of  the  But  tho'  we  are  led  after  this  manner^  by  the  natural 

sceptical  propensity  of  the  imagination,  to  ascribe  a  continn'd  ei- 
BjBtemn  istence  to  those  sensible  objects  or  perceptions,  which  ire 
of  philo-  find  to  resemble  each  other  in  their  interrupted  appearance; 
*°P  ^'  yet  a  very  little  reflection  and  philosophy  is  sufficient  to  make 
us  perceive  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion.  I  have  already  ob- 
served, that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion  betwixt  those 
two  principles,  of  a  continued  and  of  a  distinct  or  independent 
existence,  and  that  we  no  sooner  establish  the  one  than  the 
other  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  'Tia  the  opinion 
of  a  continu'd  existence,  which  first  takes  place,  and  without 
much  study  or  reflection  draws  the  other  along  with  it, 
wherever  the  mind  follows  its  first  and  most  natoral  ten- 
dency. But  when  we  compare  experiments,  and  reason  a 
little  upon  them,  we  quickly  perceive,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
independent  existence  of  our  sensible  perceptions  is  contrair 
to  the  plainest  experience.  This  leads  us  backward  upon  our 
footsteps  to  perceive  our  error  in  attributing  a  eontinn'd 
existence  to  our  perceptions,  and  is  the  origin  of  many  reiy 
curious  opinions,  which  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  account 
for. 

*Twill  first  be  proper  to  observe  a  few  of  those  experiments, 
which  convince  us,  that  our  perceptions  are  not  possest  of 
any  independent  existence.  When  we  press  one  eye  with  a 
finger,  we  immediately  perceive  all  the  objects  to  become 
double,  and  one  half  of  them  to  be  removed  from  their 
common  and  natural  position.  But  as  we  do  not  attribute  a 
continu'd  existence  to  both  these  perceptions,  and  as  thej 
are  both  of  the  same  nature,  we  clearly  perceive,  that  all  our 
perceptions  are  dependent  on  our  organs,  and  the  disposition 
of  our  nerves  and  animal  spirits.  This  opinion  is  oonfinn'd 
by  the  seeming  encrease  and  diminution  of  objects,  according 
to  their  distance ;  by  the  apparent  alterations  in  their  figure; 
by  the  changes  in  their  colour  and  other  qualities  from  our 
sickness  and  distempers ;  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  other 
experiments  of  the  same  kind;  from  all  which  we  learn,  that 
our  sensible  perceptions  are  not  possest  of  any  distinct  or 
independent  existence. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  reasoning  shou'd  be,  that 
our  perceptions  have   no  more  a  continu'd  than  an  inde- 
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pendent  existence ;  and  indeed  philosophers  have  so  far  run      SECT. 
into  this  opinion,  that  they  change  their  system,  and  distin-        ^* 


^ish,  (as  we  shall  do  for  the  future)  betwixt  perceptions  of  goep. 
and  objects,  of  which  the  former  are  snppos'd  to  be  inter-  ^c^sm  with 
rupted,  and  perishing,  and  diflferent  at  every  difiEerent  return ;  ^^nges. 
the  latter  to  be  uninterrupted,  and  to  preserve  a  continu'd 
existence  and  identity.  But  however  philosophical  this  new 
system  may  be  esteem'd,  I  assert  that  'tis  only  a  palliative 
remedy,  and  that  it  contains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  vulgar 
system,  with  some  others,  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  There 
are  no  principles  either  of  the  imderstanding  or  fancy,  which 
lead  us  directly  to  embra9e  this  opinion  of  the  double  exist- 
ence of  perceptions  and  objects,  nor  can  we  arrive  at  it  but 
by  passing  thro'  the  common  hypothesis  of  the  identity  and 
continuance  of  our  interrupted  perceptions.  Were  we  not 
first  perswaded,  that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects, 
and  continue  to  exist  even  when  they  no  longer  make  their 
appearance  to  the  senses,  we  shou'd  never  be  led  to  think, 
that  our  perceptions  and  objects  are  different,  and  that  our 
objects  alone  preserve  a  continu'd  existence.  *The  latter 
hypothesis  has  no  primary  recommendation  either  to  reason 
or  the  imagination,  but  acquires  aU  its  influence  on  the 
imagination  from  the  former.'  This  proposition  contains 
two  parts,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  as  distinctly 
and  clearly,  as  such  abstruse  subjects  will  permit. 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  that  thde  philoso- 
phical hypothesis  has  no  primary  recommendation,  either  to 
reason  or  the  imuLginaiAon,  we  may  soon  satisfy  ourselves  with 
regard  to  reason  by  the  following  reflections.  The  only 
existences,  of  which  we  are  certain,  are  perceptions,  which 
being  immediately  present  to  us  by  consciousness,  command 
our  strongest  assent,  and  are  the  first  foundation  of  all  our 
conclusions.  The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  the 
existence  of  one  thing  to  that  of  another,  is  by  means  of 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  shews,  that  there  is  a 
connexion  betwixt  them,  and  that  the  existence  of  one  is 
dependent  on  that  of  the  other.  The  idea  of  this  relation 
is  deriv'd  from  past  experience,  by  which  we  find,  that  two 
beings  are  constantly  conjoin'd  together,  and  are  always 
present  at  once  to  the  mind.  But  as  no  beings  are  ever 
present  to  the  mind  but  perceptions ;  it  follows  that  we  may 
observe  a  conjunction  or  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  be- 

kk2 
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PART     tween  different  perceptions,  but  can  never  observe  it  between 
^'       perceptions  and  objects.      'Tis  impossible,  therefore,  that 


Of  the         from  the  existence  or  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  former,  -we 
Bceptinl      can  ever  form  any  conclusion  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
gystomi       latter,  or  ever  satisfy  our  reason  in  this  particular. 
^  ?^^^  ^Tis  no  less  certain,  that  this  philosophical  system  has  no 

'         primary  recommendation  to  the  imagination^  and  that  that 
faculty  wou'd  never,  of  itself,  and  by  its  original  tendency, 
have  fallen  upon  such  a  principle.      I  confess  it  will  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  prove  this  to  the  full  satis&ction  of 
the  reader ;  because  it  implies  a  negative,  which  in  many 
cases  wlQ  not  admit  of  any  positive  proof    If  any  one  wou'd 
take  the  pains  to  examine  this  question,  and  wou'd  invent  a 
system,  to  account  for  the  direct  origin  of  this  opinion  fix>ni 
the  imagination,  we  shou'd  be  able,  by  the  examination  of 
that  system,  to  pronounce  a  certain  judgment  in  the  present 
subject.     Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  our  perceptions 
are  broken,   and  interrupted,  and  however  like,   are   still 
different  from  each  other ;  and  let  any  one  upon  this  sup- 
position shew  why  the  fancy,  directly  and  immediately,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  belief  of  another  existence,  resembling  these 
perceptions  in  their  nature,  but  yet  continued,  and  uninter- 
rupted, and  identical ;   and  after  he  has  done  this  to  my 
satisfikction,   I  promise  to  renounce  my  present  opinion. 
Mean  while   I  cannot  forbear  concluding,  firom  the  very 
abstractedness  and  difficulty  of  the  first  supposition,  that  'tis 
an  improper  subject  for  the  fancy  to  work  upon.     Whoever 
wou'd  explain  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion  concerning 
the  continu'd  and  distinct  existence  of  body,  must  take  the 
mind  in  its  common  situation,  and  must  proceed  upon  the 
supposition,  that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects,  and 
continue  to  exist  even  when  they  are  not  perceiv'd.    Tho' 
this  opinion  be  false,  'tis  the  most  natural  of  any,  and  has 
alone  any  primary  recommendation  to  the  fancy. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition,  that  the  phiUh- 
sophdcal  system  acquires  all  its  influence  on  the  ima^ginaium 
from  the  vulga/r  one ;  we  may  observe,  that  this  is  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  foregoing  conclusion, 
that  it  has  no  primary  recommendation  to  rectson  or  the 
imagination^  For  as  the  philosophical  system  is  found  by 
experience  to  take  hold  of  many  minds,  and  in  particular  of 
>  pntfod.  (  807.] 
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all  those,  who  reflect  ever  so  little  on  this  subject,  it  must     SECT, 
deriye  all  its  authority  from  the  vulgar  system ;  since  it  has        ^* 


no  orig^al  authority  of  its  own.     The  manner,  in  which  of  aoep- 
these  two  systems,  tho'  directly  contrary,  are  connected  to-  ^J^TJ*^ 
gether,  may  be  explained,  as  follows.  the  Benses. 

The  imagination  naturally  runs  on  in  this  train  of  thinking. 
Our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects:  Resembling  percep- 
tions are  the  same,  however  broken  or  uninterrupted  in  their 
appearance  :  This  appearing  interruption  is  contrary  to  the 
identity :  The  interruption  consequently  extends  not  beyond 
the  appearance,  and  the  perception  or  object  really  continues 
to  exist,  even  when  absent  from  us  :  Our  sensible  perceptions 
have,  therefore,  a  conbinu'd  and  xminterrupted  existence* 
But  as  a  little  reflection  destroys  this  conclusion,  that  our 
perceptions  have  a  continued  existence,  by  shewing  that  they 
have  a  dependent  one,  'twou'd  naturally  be  expected,  that 
we  must  altogether  reject  the  opinion,  tliat  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  nature  as  a  continued  existence,  which  is  preserv'd 
even  when  it  no  longer  appears  to  the  senses.  The  case, 
however,  is  otherwise.  Philosophers  are  so  far  from  rejecting 
the  opinion  of  a  continued  existence  upon  rejecting  that  of 
flie  independence  and  continuance  of  our  sensible  percep- 
tions, that  tho'  all  sects  agree  in  the  latter  sentiment,  the 
former,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  its  necessary  consequence, 
has  been  peculiar  to  a  few  extravagant  sceptics ;  who  after 
all  maintain'd  that  opinion  in  words  only,  and  were  never 
able  to  bring  themselves  sincerely  to  believe  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  such  opinions  as  we 
form  after  a  calm  and  profound  reflection,  and  such  as  we 
embrace  by  a  kind  of  instinct  or  natural  impulse,  on  accoimt 
of  their  suitableness  and  conformity  to  the  mind.  If  these 
opinions  become  contrary,  'tis  not  difficult  to  foresee  which 
of  them  will  have  the  advantage*  As  long  as  our  attention 
is  bent  upon  the  subject,  the  philosophical  and  study'd  prin- 
ciple may  prevail ;  but  the  moment  we  relax  our  tiioughts, 
nature  will  display  herself,  and  draw  us  back  to  our  former 
opinion.  Nay  she  has  sometimes  such  an  influence,  that  she 
can  stop  our  progress,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  most  profound 
reflections,  and  keep  us  from  running  on  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  any  philosophical  opinion*  Thus  tho'  we 
clearly  perceive  the  dependence  and  interruption  of  our 
perceptions,  we  stop  short  in  our  career,  and  never  upon  that 
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PART  aoconnt  reject  the  notion  of  an  independent  and  contina'd 
. '  -  existence.  That  opinion  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the 
Of  the  imagination,  that  'tis  impossible  eyer  to  eradicate  it^  nor  will 
m/o^  any  strain'd  metaphysical  conviction  of  the  dependence  of 
Bystems  onr  perceptions  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
of  ^lo-  B^t  tho'  our  natural  and  obvious  principles  here  prevail 

above  our  study'd  reflections,  'tis  certain  there  most  be  some 
struggle  and  opposition  in  the  case ;  at  least  so  long  as  these 
reflections  retain  any  force  or  vivacity.      In  order  to  set 
ourselves  at  ease  in  this  particular,  we  contrive  a  new  hypo- 
thesis, which  seems  to  comprehend  both  these  principles  of 
reason  and  imagination.    This  hypothesis  is  the  philosophical 
one  of  the  double  existence  of  perceptions  and  objects ;  which 
pleases  our  reason,  in  allowing,  that  our  dependent  parcep- 
tions  are  interrupted  and  different;  and  at  the  same  time  is 
agreeable  to  the  imagination,  in  attributing  a  continued  ex- 
istence to  something    else,  which  we   call  objects.      This 
philosophical  system,  therefore,  is  the  monstrous  offspring  of 
two  principles,  which  are  contrary  to  each  other,  which  are 
both  at  once  embrac'd  by  the  mind,  and  which  are  unable 
mutually  to  destroy  each  other.     The  imagination  tells  us, 
that  our  resembling  perceptions  have  a  continu'd  and  un- 
interrupted  existence,  and   are   not   annihilated  by  their 
absence.      Seflection  tells   us,   that  even  our  resembling 
perceptions  are  interrupted  in  their  existence,  and  different 
from  each  other.     The  contradiction  betwixt  these  opinions 
we  elude  by  a  new  fiction,  which  is  conformable  to  the 
hypotheses  both  of  reflection  and  fancy,  by  ascribing  these 
contrary  qualities  to  different  existences ;  the  intemipUon  to 
perceptions,  and  the  eontvn/uance  to  objects.*     Nature  is  ob- 
stinate, and  will  not  quit  the  field,  however  strongly  attacked 
by  reason ;  and  at  the  same  time  reason  is  so  clear  in  the 
point,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  disguising  her.     Not 
being  able  to  reconcile  these  two  enemies,  we  endeavour  to 
set  ourselves  at  ease  as  much  as  possible,  by  successively 
granting  to  each  what  it  demands,  and  by  feigning  a  double 
existence,  where  each  may  find  something,  that  has  all  the 
conditions  it  desires.     Were  we  fully  convinc'd,  that  our 
resembling  perceptions  are  continu'd,  and  identical,  and  in- 
dependent, we  shou'd  never  run  into  this  opinion  of  a  double 
existence  ;  since  we  shou'd  find  satisfaction  in  our  first  sup- 

>  [Introd.  §  308.] 
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position,  and  won'd  not  look  beyond.    Again,  were  we  fully     SECT, 
convinced,  that  onr  perceptions  are  dependent,  and  inter-  -_   / 
rupted,  and  different,  we  shou'd  be  as  little  inclined  to  of  gcep- 
embrace  the  opinion  of  a  donble  existence :  since  in  that  case  tJcism  with 

_        ,_      _    *^_  .        .,  -  «     i  -i-         regard  to 

we  shon'd  clearly  perceive  the  error  of  onr  first  supposition  ther 

of  a  continued  existence,  and  wou'd  never  regard  it  any 
farther,  *Tis  therefore  from  the  intermediate  situation  of 
the  mind,  that  this  opinion  arises,  and  from  such  an  ad- 
herence to  these  two  contrary  principles,  as  makes  us  seek 
some  pretext  to  justify  our  receiving  both ;  which  happily 
at  last  is  found  in  the  system  of  a  double  existence. 

Another  advantage  of  this  philosophical  system  is  its 
similarity  to  the  vulgar  one;  by  which  means  we  can 
humour  our  reason  for  a  moment,  when  it  becomes  trouble^ 
some  and  soUicitous;  and  yet  upon  its  least  negligence  or 
inattention,  can  easily  return  to  our  vulgar  and  natural 
notions.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  philosophers  neglect  not 
this  advantage ;  but  immediately  upon  leaving  their  closets, 
mingle  with  the  rest  of  mankind  in  those  exploded  opinions, 
that  our  perceptions  are  our  only  objects,  and  continue  iden- 
tically and  uninterruptedly  the  same  in  all  their  interrupted 
appearances. 

There  are  other  particulars  of  this  system,  wherein  we 
may  remark  its  dependence  on  the  £Etncy,  in  a  very  conspi- 
cuous manner.  Of  these,  I  shall  observe  the  two  following. 
First,  We  suppose  external  objects  to  resemble  internal  per- 
ceptions. I  have  already  shewn,  that  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  can  never  afford  us  any  just  conclusion  from  the 
existence  or  qualities  of  our  perceptions  to  the  existence  of 
external  continue  objects:  And  I  shall  farther  add,  that 
even  tho'  they  cou'd  afford  such  a  conclusion,  we  shou'd 
never  have  any  reason  to  infer,  that  our  objects  resemble 
our  perceptions.  That  opinion,  therefore,  is  deriv'd  from 
nothing  but  the  quality  of  the  fancy  above-explain'd,  that  it 
borrows  all  its  ideas  from  some  precedent  perception.  We 
never  can  conceive  any  thing  but  perceptions,  and  therefore 
must  make  every  thing  resemble  them. 

Secondly,  As  we  suppose  our  objects  in  general  to  resemble 
our  perceptions,  so  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  parti- 
cular object  resembles  that  perception,  which  it  causes. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  determines  us  to  join  the 
other  of  resemblance  ;  and  the  ideas  of  these  existences  being 
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PART     already  united  together  in  the  fancy  by  the  former  relation, 
^'       we  naturally  add  the  latter  to  compleat  the  union.     We 


Of  ihe         ha,Ye  a  strong  propensity  to  compleat  every  union  by  joining 
soeptial      jiew  relations  to  those  which  we  have  before  observed  betwixt 
sjBtBm       ^^7  ideas,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  presently.' 
of  pliilo-  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  all  the  systems  both 

•ophy.  -^  popnlar  and  philosophical,  with  regard  to  ext«*nal  existences, 
I  cannot  forbear  giving  vent  to  a  certain  sentiment^  which 
arises  upon  reviewing  those  systems.  I  begun  this  subject 
with  premising,  that  we  ought  to  have  an  implicit  fidth  in 
our  senses,  and  that  this  wou'd  be  the  conclusion,  I  shou'd 
draw  from  the  whole  of  my  reasoning.  But  to  be  ingenuous, 
I  feel  myself  atpregent  of  a  quite  contrary  sentiment,  and  am 
more  inclined  to  repose  no  faith  at  all  in  my  senses,  or  ratiier 
imaf^ination,  than  to  place  in  it  such  an  implicit  confidence. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  such  trivial  qualities  of  the  fancy,  con- 
ducted by  such  false  suppositions,  can  ever  lead  to  any  solid 
^  and  rational  system.  They  are  the  coherence  and  constancy 
of  our  perceptions,  which  produce  the  opinion  of  their  con* 
tinu'd  existence ;  tho'  these  qualities  of  perceptions  have  no 
perceivable  connexion  with  such  an  existence.  The  con- 
stancy of  our  perceptions  has  the  most  considerable  effect, 
and  yet  is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  'lis  a 
gross  illusion  to  suppose,  that  our  resembling  perceptions  are 
numerically  the  same ;  and  'tis  this  illusion,  which  leads  us 
into  the  opinion,  that  these  perceptions  are  uninterrupted, 
and  are  still  existent,  even  when  they  are  not  present  to  the 
senses.  This  is  the  case  with  our  popular  system.  And  as 
to  our  philosophical  one,  'tis  liable  to  the  same  difficulties ; 
and  is  over-and-above  loaded  with  this  absurdity,  that  it  at 
^  once  denies  and  establishes  the  vulgar  supposition.  Philo- 
\  sophers  deny  our  resembling  perceptions  to  be  identically  the 
'  same,  and  uninterrupted ;  and  yet  have  so  great  a  propen- 
sity to  believe  them  such,  that  they  arbitrarily  invent  a  new 
set  of  perceptions,  to  which  they  attribute  these  qualities. 
I  say,  a  new  set  of  perceptions :  For  we  may  well  suppose  in 
general,  but  'tis  impossible  for  us  distinctly  to  conceive, 
objects  to  be  in  their  nature  any  thing  but  exactly  the  same 
with  perceptions.  What  then  can  we  look  for  from  this 
confusion  of  groundless  and  extraordinary  opinions  but  error 
and  falshoodP  And  how  can  we  justify  to  ourselves  any 
belief  we  repose  in  them  9 

>  Sect.  6. 
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This  sceptical  doubt,  both  with  respect  to  reason  and  the     SECT, 
senses,  is  a  malady,  which  can  never  be  radically  cor'd,  but 


IL 


must  return  upon  us  every  moment,  however  we  may  chace  Of  seep- 
it  away,  and  sometimes  may  seem  entirely  free  from  ifc,  *Tis  ^?^^*^ 
impossible  upon  any  system  to  defend  either  our  imder-  thoBenses. 
standing  or  senses ;  and  we  but  expose  them  &rther  when 
we  endeavour  to  justify  them  in  that  manner.  As  the 
sceptical  doubt  arises  naturally  from  a  profound  and  intense 
reflection  on  those  subjects,  it  always  encreases,  the  farther 
we  carry  our  reflections,  whether  in  opposition  or  conformity 
to  it.  Carelessness  and  in-attention  alone  can  a£Pord  us  any 
remedy.  For  this  reason  I  rely  entirely  upon  them ;  and 
take  it  for  granted,  whatever  may  be  the  reader's  opinion  at 
this  present  moment,  that  an  hour  hence  he  will  be  per- 
suaded there  is  both  an  external  and  internal  world ;  and 
going  upon  that  supposition,  I  intend  to  examine  some 
general  systems  both  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been 
proposed  of  both,  before  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
enquiry  concerning  our  impressions.  This  will  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  end  be  found  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Sect.  HI. — Of  the  Aniient  Philosophy. 

Several  moralists  have  recommended  it  as  an  excellent 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  own  hearts,  and 
knowing  our  progress  in  virtue,  to  recollect  our  dreams  in  a 
morning,  and  examine  them  with  the  same  rigour,  that  we 
wou'd  our  most  serious  and  most  deliberate  actions.  Our 
character  is  the  same  throughout,  say  they,  and  appears  best 
where  artifice,  fear,  and  policy  have  no  place,  and  men  can 
neither  be  hypocrites  with  themselves  nor  others.  The 
generosity,  or  baseness  of  our  temper,  our  meekness  or 
cruelty,  our  courage  or  pusilanimiiy,  influence  the  fictions  of 
the  imagination  with  the  most  unbounded  liberty,  and  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  most  glaring  colours.  In  like  manner, 
I  am  persuaded,  there  might  be  several  useful  discoveries 
made  from  a  criticism  of  the  fictions  of  the  antient  philosophy, 
concerning  tubstancesy  cmd  substantial  forms,  and  a^cddents, 
and  oeciM  qualities ;  which,  however  unreasonable  and  capri- 
cious, have  a  very  intimate  connexion  with  the  principles  of 
human  nature. 

Tis  oonfest  by  the  most  judicious  philosophers,  that  our 
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PABT     ideaa  of  bodies  are  nothing  but  collections  fann'd  bj  the 
mind  of  the  ideas  of  the  several  distinct  sensible  qualities, 


Of  the        of  which  objects  are  composed,  and  which  we  find  to  have  a 

awf ^SL     ^^stant  union  with  each  other.    Bnt  however  these  qnali- 

BjstemB       ties  may  in  themselves  be  entirely  distinct,  'tis  certain  we 

of  pMlo-      commonly  regard  the  compound,  which  they  form,  as  One 

^^  ^'        thing,  and  as  continuing  the  Sake  under  very  considerable 

alterations.      The  acknowledg'd   composition   is    evidently 

contrary  to  this  supposed  dmpKcUyy  and  the  yariation  to  the 

identity.    It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 

causes,  which  make  us  almost  universally  fall   into   such 

evident  contradictions,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  we 

endeavour  to  conceal  them. 

'Tis  evident,  that  as  the  ideas  of  the  several  distinct 
successive  qualities  of  objects  are  united  together  by  a  very 
dose  relation,  the  mind,  in  looking  along  the  succession, 
must  be  carry'd  from  one  part  of  it  to  another  by  an  easy 
transition,  and  will  no  more  perceive  the  change,  than  if  it 
contemplated  the  same  unchangeable  object.  This  easy 
transition  is  the  effect,  or  rather  essence  of  relation ;  ^  and  as 
the  imagination  readily  takes  one  idea  for  another,  where 
their  influence  on  the  mind  is  similar ;  hence  it  proceeds, 
that  any  such  succession  of  related  qualities  is  readily  con- 
sidered as  one  continu'd  object,  existing  without  any 
variation.  The  smooth  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  the 
thought,  being  alike  in  both  cases,  readily  deceives  the 
mind,  and  makes  us  ascribe  an  identity  to  the  chaageable 
succession  of  connected  qualities. 

But  when  we  alter  our  method  of  considering  the  succes- 
sion, and  instead  of  traceing  it  gradually  thro'  the  successive 
points  of  time,  survey  at  once  any  two  distinct  periods  of  its 
duration,  and  compare  the  different  conditions  of  the  succes- 
sive qualities ;  in  that  case  the  variations,  which  were  insen- 
sible when  they  arose  gradually,  do  now  appear  of  conse- 
quence, and  seem  entirely  to  destroy  the  identity.*  By  this 
means  there  arises  a  kind  of  contrariety  in  our  method  of 
thinking,  from  the  different  points  of  view,  in  which  we 
survey  the  object,  and  from  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 
those  instants  of  time,  which  we  compare  together.  When 
we  gradually  follow  an  object  in  its  successive  changes,  the 
smooth  progress  of  the  thought  makes  us  ascribe  an  identity 

»  [».«.  •  Natural   relation.    See  Introd.  §§  318  and  846.]       «  [Cf.  page  490.'' 
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to  the  saccession ;  because  'tis  bj  a  similar  act  of  the  mind      SfiOT« 
we  consider  an  unchangeable  object.    When  we  compare  its  ^  ™* 


situation  after  a  considerable  change  the  progress  of  the  of  the 
thought  is  broke ;  and  consequently  we  are  presented  with  antient 
the  idea  of  diversity :  In  order  to  reconcile  which  contradic-  £>phy. 
tions  the  imagination  is  apt  to  feign  something  xmknown 
and  inyisible,  which  it  supposes  to  continue  the  same  under 
all  these  variations;   and  this  unintelligible  something  it 
calls  a  8%th8tancey  or  original  cmd  first  matter* 

We  entertain  a  like  notion  with  regard  to  the  simplicity  of 
substances,  and  from  like  causes.  Suppose  an  object  per- 
fectly simple  and  indiTisible  to  be  presented,  along  with 
another  object,  whose  co-existent  parts  are  connected  together 
by  a  strong  relation,  'tis  evident  the  actions  of  the  mind,  in 
considering  these  two  objects,  are  not  very  different.  The 
imagination  conceives  the  simple  object  at  once,  with  facility, 
by  a  single  effort  of  thought,  without  change  or  variation. 
The  connexion  of  parts  in  the  compound  object  has  almost 
the  same  effect,  and  so  unites  the  object  within  itself,  that 
the  fancy  feels  not  the  transition  in  passing  from  one  part  to 
another.  Hence  the  colour,  taste,  figure,  solidity,  and  other 
qualities,  combin'd  in  a  peach  or  melon,  are  conceived  to 
form  one  thing ;  and  that  on  account  of  their  close  relation, 
which  makes  them  affect  the  thought  in  the  same  manner, 
as  if  perfectly  uncompounded.  But  the  mind  rests  not  here. 
Whenever  it  views  the  object  in  another  light,  it  finds  that 
all  these  qualities  are  different,  and  distinguishable,  and 
separable  from  each  other;  which  view  of  things  being  de- 
structive of  its  primary  and  more  natural  notions,  obliges 
the  imagination  to  feign  an  xmknown  something,  or  original 
substance  and  matter,  as  a  principle  of  union  or  cohesion 
among  these  qualities,  and  as  what  may  give  the  compound 
object  a  title  to  be  call'd  one  thing,  notwithstanding  its 
diversity  and  composition. 

The  peripatetic  philosophy  asserts  the  originaX  matter  to 
be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  bodies,  and  considers  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  air,  as  of  the  very  same  substance;  on 
account  of  their  gradual  revolutions  and  changes  into  each 
other.  At  the  same  time  it  assigns  to  each  of  these  species 
of  objects  a  distinct  svhstantial  form,  which  it  supposes  to  be 
the  source  of  all  those  different  qualities  they  possess,  and  to 
be  a  new  foundation  of  simplicity  and  identity  to  each  par- 
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.PART  ticular  species.  All  depends  on  our  manner  of  viewing'  the 
-_  /  _-  objects.  When  we  look  along  the  insensible  changes  of 
Of  the  bodies,  we  suppose  all  of  them  to  be  of  the  same  subetanoe 
anJfo^  or  essence.  When  we  consider  their  sensible  differences,  we 
systenw  attribute  to  each  of  them  a  substantial  and  essential  differ* 
of  Dbiio-  ence.  And  in  order  to  indulge  ourselves  in  both  these  ways 
*^^  ^*  of  considering  our  objects,  we  suppose  all  bodies  to  have  at 
once  a  substance  and  a  substantial  form. 

The  notion  of  accidenU  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of 
this  method  of  thinking  with  regard  to  substances  and  sub- 
stantial forms;  nor  can  we  forbear  looking  upon  coIoutb, 
sounds,  tastes,  figures,  and  other  properties  of  bodies,  as 
existences,  which  cannot  subsist  apart,  but  require  a  subject 
of  inhesion  to  sustain  and  support  them.  Tor  having  never 
discover'd  any  of  these  sensible  qualities,  where,  for  the 
reasons  above-mention'd,  we  did  not  likewise  fiEincy  a  sub- 
stance to  exist ;  the  same  habit,  which  makes  us  infer  a  con* 
nexion  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  makes  us  here  infer  a 
dependance  of  every  qualiiy  on  the  unknown  substance. 
The  custom  Of  imagining  a  dependance  has  the  same  effect 
as  the  custom  of  observing  it  wou'd  have.  This  conceit^ 
however,  is  no  more  reasonable  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Every  quality  being  a  distinct  thing  from  another,  may  be 
conceived  to  exist  apart,  and  may  exist  apart,  not  only  from 
every  other  quality,  but  from  that  unintelligible  chimera  of 
a  substance.^ 

But  these  philosophers  carry  their  fictions  still  farther  in 
their  sentiments  concerning  occvXt  quaiitieSy  and  both  sap- 
pose  a  substance  supporting,  which  tiiey  do  not  understand, 
and  an  accident  supported,  of  which  they  have  as  imperfect 
an  idea.  The  whole  system,  therefore,  is  entirely  incompre- 
hensible, and  yet  is  deriv'd  from  principles  as  natural  as  any 
of  these  above-explain'd. 

In  considering  this  subject  we  may  observe  a  gpradation  of 
three  opinions,  that  rise  above  each  other,  according  as  the 
persons,  who  form  them,  acquire  new  degrees  of  reason  and 
knowledge.  These  opinions  are  that  of  the  vulgar,  that  of 
a  false  philosophy,  and  that  of  the  true ;  where  we  ehall  find 
upon  enquiry,  that  the  true  philosophy  approaches  nearer  to* 
the  sentiments  of  the  vulgar,  than  to  those  of  a  mistaken 
knowledge.    'Tis  natural  for  men,  in  their  common  and  care 

■  [See  below,  page  518.] 
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less  way  of  thinking,  to  imagine  thej  perceive  a  connexion      SECT, 
betwixt  such  objects  as  they  have  constantly  foand  united       ^^ 


together;  and  because  custom  has  render'd  it  difficult  to  ofthe 
separate  the  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  such  a  separation  to  *ntj«Dt 
be  in  itself  impossible  and  absurd.  But  philosophers,  who  ^phj 
abstract  from  the  efiEects  of  custom,  and  compare  the  ideas 
of  objects,  immediately  perceive  the  falshood  of  these  vulgar 
sentiments,  and  discover  that  there  is  no  known  connexion 
among  objects.  Every  different  object  appears  to  them  en- 
tirely distinct  and  separate ;  and  they  perceive,  that  'tis  not 
from  a  view  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  objects  we  infer 
one  from  another,  but  only  when  in  several  instances  we 
observe  them  to  have  been  constantly  conjoin'd.  But  these 
philosophers,  instead  of  drawing  a  just  inference  from  this 
observation,  and  concluding,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power 
or  agency,  separate  from  the  mind,^  and  belonging  to  causes; 
I  say,  instead  of  drawing  lids  conclusion,  they  frequently 
search  for  the  qualities,  in  which  this  agency  consists,  and 
are  displeased  with  every  system,  which  their  reason  suggests 
to  them,  in  order  to  explain  it.  They  have  sufficient  force 
of  genius  to  free  them  from  the  vulgar  error,  that  there  is  a 
natural  and  perceivable  connexion  befcwixt  the  several  sensible 
qualities  and  actions  of  matter ;  but  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  ever  seeking  for  this  connexion  in  matter,  or 
causes.  Had  they  fallen  upon  the  just  conclusion,  they 
won'd  have  retum'd  back  to  the  situation  of  the  vulgar,  and 
wou'd  have  reg^ded  all  these  disquisitions  with  indolence 
and  indifference.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
lamentable  condition,  and  such  as  the  poets  have  given  us 
but  a  faint  notion  of  in  their  descriptions  of  the  punishment 
of  Sisyphus  and  Tcmtdbis.  For  what  can  be  imagin'd  more 
tormenting,  than  to  seek  with  eagerness,  what  for  ever  flies 
us ;  and  seek  for  it  in  a  place,  where  'tis  impossible  it  can 
ever  exist  9 

But  as  nature  seems  to  have  observ'd  a  kind  of  justice  and 
compensation  in  every  thing,  she  has  not  neglected  philo- 
sophers more  than  the  rest  of  the  creation ;  but  has  reserv'd 
them  a  consolation  amid  all  their  disappointments  and  afflic- 
tions.    This  consolation  principally  consists  in  their  inven- 

>  [That  we  hare  no  idea  of  power  as  passage beginmng  'Some  haveasseited'; 
bdonainq  to  the  mind  Hume  argues  at  about  fire  pages  firom  the  beginning  of 
length  'in  Part  IIL  §  14.     See   the      that  section.] 
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FAET     tion  of  the  words  faculty  and  occult  quality.     For  it  being 
^'       nsual,  after  the  frequent  use  of  terms,  which    are  reallj 


Of  the         significant  and  intelligible,  to  omit  the  idea,  which  we  won'd 
•cepti<ai      express  by  tbem,  and  to  preserve  only  the  cnstom,  by  which 
systems^     we  recal  the  idea  at  pleasure ;  so  it  naturally  happens,  that 
of  philo-      after  the  frequent  use  of  terms,  which  are  wholly  insignificant 
■®P"y*         and  unintelligible,  we  fancy  them  to  be  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  precedent,  and  to  have  a  secret  meaning,  which  we 
might  discover  by  reflection.     The  resemblance    of   their 
appearance  deceives  the  mind,  as  is  usual,  and  makes  us 
imagine  a  thorough  resemblance  and  conformity.     By  fliia 
means  these  philosophers  set  themselves  at  ease,  and  arrive 
at  last,  by  an  illusion,  at  the  same  indifference^  which  the 
people  attain  by  their  stupidity,  and  true  philosophers  by 
their  moderate  scepticism.     They  need  only  say,  that  any 
phsenomenon,  which  puzzles  them,  arises  from  a  &culty  or 
an  occult  quality,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  dispute  and 
enquiry  upon  the  matter. 

But  among  all  the  instances,  wherein  the  Peripatetics 
have  shewn  they  were  guided  by  every  trivial  propensity  of 
the  imagination,  no  one  is  more  remarkable  than  their  sym- 
pathiesy  antipathies^  and  horrors  of  a  va,cuum.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  inclination  in  human  nature,  to  bestow  on 
external  objects  the  same  emotions,  which  it  observes  in 
itself;  and  to  find  every  where  tliose  ideas,  which  are  most 
present  to  it.  This  inclination,  'tis  true,  is  suppress'd  by  a 
little  reflection,  and  only  takes  place  in  children,  poets,  and 
the  antient  philosophers.  It  appears  in  children,  by  their 
desire  of  beating  the  stones,  which  hurt  them :  In  poets,  by 
their  readiness  to  personify  every  thing :  And  in  the  antient 
philosophers,  by  these  fictions  of  sympathy  and  antipathy. 
We  must  pardon  children,  because  of  iheir  age;  poe^, 
because  they  profess  to  follow  impUcitly  the  suggestions  of 
their  fancy :  But  what  excuse  shall  we  find  to  justify  our 
philosophers  in  so  signal  a  weakness  P 

Sect.  IV. — Of  the  Modem  Philosophy, 

But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  imagination,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  confession,  being  the  ultimate  judge  of  all 
systems  of  philosophy,  I  am  unjust  in  blaming  the  antient 
philosophers  for  making  use  of  that  faculty,  and  aUowing 
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themselves  to  be  entirely  guided  by  it  in  tlieir  reasonings.      SECT. 
In  order  to  justify  myself,  I  must  distinguish  in  the  imagi-       ^^' 


nation  betwixt  the  principles  which  are  permanent,  irresist-  Of  the 
ible,  and  universal ;  such  as  the  customary  transition  from  ^^o™ 
causes  to  effects,  and  from  effects  to  causes :  And  the  prin-  Lpbj. 
ciples,  which  are  changeable,  weak,  and  irregular ;  such  as 
those  I  have  just  now  taken  notice  of.  The  former  are  the 
foundation  of  all  our  thoughts  and  actions^  so  that  upon 
fheir  removal  human  nature  must  immediately  perish  and 
go  to  ruin.  The  latter  are  neither  unavoidable  to  mankind, 
nor  necessary,  or  so  much  as  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life ; 
but  on  the  contrary  are  observed  only  to  take  place  in  weak 
minds,  and  being  opposite  to  the  other  principles  of  custom 
and  reasoning,  may  easily  be  subverted  by  a  due  contrast 
and  opposition.  For  this  reason  the  former  are  received  by 
philosophy,  and  the  latter  rejected.  One  who  concludes 
somebody  to  be  near  him,  when  he  hears  an  articulate  voice 
in  the  dark,  reasons  justly  and  naturally ;  tho'  that  conclu* 
sion  be  deriv'd  from  nothing  but  custom,  which  infixes  and 
inlirens  the  idea  of  a  human  creature,  on  account  of  his 
usual  conjunction  with  the  present  impression.  But  one, 
who  is  tormented  he  knows  not  why,  with  the  apprehension 
of  spectres  in  the  dark,  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  reason,  and 
to  reason  natiurally  too :  But  then  it  must  be  in  the  same 
sense,  that  a  malady  is  said  to  be  natural ;  as  arising  from 
natural  causes,  tho'  it  be  contrary  to  health,  the  most  agree- 
able and  most  natural  situation  of  man. 

The  opinions  of  the  antient  philosophers,  their  fictions  of 
substance  and  accident,  and  their  reasonings  concerning 
substantial  forms  and  occult  qualities,  are  like  the  spectres 
in  the  dark,  and  are  deriv'd  from  principles,  which,  howerer 
common,  are  neither  universal  nor  unavoidable  in  human 
nature.  The  modern  philosophy  pretends  to  be  entirely  free 
from  this  defect^  and  to  arise  only  from  the  solid,  permanent, 
and  consistent  principles  of  the  imagination.  Upon  what 
grounds  this  pretension  is  founded  must  now  be  the  subject 
of  our  enquiry. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  that  philosophy  is  the  opinion 
concerning  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  heat  and  cold; 
which  it  asserts  to  be  nothing  but  impressions  in  the  mind, 
deriv'd  from  the  operation  of  external  objects,  and  without 
any  resemblance  to  the  qualities  of  the  objects.    Upon  ex* 
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FART     amination,  I  find  only  one  of  the  reasons  commonly  prodnc'd 
^'        for  this  opinion  to  be  satisfactory,  viz.  that  deriy'd  fiom  the 


■01 


Of  the  variations  of  those  impressions,  even  while  the  external 
"^i^^  object,  to  all  appearance,  continaes  the  same.  These  yaria- 
i^tems  tions  depend  upon  several  circumstances.  Upon  the  di£Eerent 
of  philo-  situations  of  our  health :  A  man  in  a  malady  feels  a  disagree- 
"^^  ^'  able  taste  in  meats,  which  before  pleased  him  the  most* 
Upon  the  different  complexions  and  constitutions  of  men : 
That  seems  bitter  to  one,  which  is  sweet  to  another.  Upon 
the  difference  of  their  external  situation  and  position : 
Colours  reflected  from  the  clouds  change  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  clouds,  and  according  to  the  angle  thej 
make  with  the  eye  and  luminous  body.  Fire  also  communi- 
cates the  sensation  of  pleasure  at  one  distance,  and  that  of 
pain  at  another.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  very  numerous 
.and  frequent. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  is  likewise  as  satisfiustory 
as  can  possibly  be  imagin'd.  'Tis  certain,  that  when  different 
impressions  of  the  same  sense  arise  from  any  object,  every 
one  of  these  impressions  has  not  a  resembling  quality  ex- 
istent in  the  object.  For  as  the  same  object  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  be  endowed  with  different  qualities  of  the  same 
sense,  and  as  the  same  quality  cannot  resemble  impressions 
entirely  different;  it  evidently  follows,  that  many  of  our 
impressions  have  no  external  model  or  archetype.  Now 
from  like  effects  we  presume  like  causes.  Many  of  the  im- 
pressions of  colour,  sound,  &c.  are  confest  to  be  nothing  but 
internal  existences,  and  to  arise  from  causes,  which  no  ways 
resemble  them.  These  impressions  are  in  appearance  nothing 
different  from  the  other  impressions  of  colour,  sound,  &c. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  are,  all  of  them,  derived 
fi^m  a  like  origin. 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  all  the  other  doctrines 
of  that  philosophy  seem  to  follow  by  an  easy  consequence. 
For  upon  the  removal  of  sounds,  colours,  heat,  cold,  and  other 
sensible  qualities,  from  the  rank  of  continu'd  independent 
existences,  we  are  reduc'd  merely  to  what  are  called  primary 
qualities,  as  the  only  real  ones,  of  which  we  have  any 
adequate  notion.  These  primary  qualities  are  extension  and 
solidity,  with  their  different  mixtures  and  modifications; 
figure,  motion,  gravity,  and  cohesion.  The  generation, 
encrease,  decay,  and  corruption  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
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are  nothing  but  changes  of  fignre  and  motion ;  as  also  the      SEOT. 
operations  of  all  bodies  on   each  other ;  of  fire,  of  light,   -    ^J' 
-water,   air,  earth,  and  of  all  the  elements  and  powers  of  of  the 
nature.      One  figure  and  motion  produces   another  figure  "?^?®™ 
and  motion ;  nor  does  there  remain  in  the  material  universe  ^pl^. 
any  other  principle,  either  active  or  passive,  of  which  we  can 
form  the  most  distant  idea. 

I  believe  many  objections  might  be  made  to  this  system : 
But  at  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one,  which  is  in  my 
opinion  very  decisive.  I  a-ssert,  that  instead  of  explaining 
the  operations  of  external  objects  by  its  means,  we  utterly 
annihilate  all  these  objects,  and  reduce  ourselves  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  extravagant  scepticism  concerning 
them.  If  colours,  sounds,  tast;es,  and  smells  be  merely  per- 
ceptions, nothing  we  caja  conceive  is  possest  of  a  real,  con^ 
tinu'd,  and  independent  existence ;  not  even  motion,  exten- 
sion and  solidity,  which  are  the  primary  qualities  chiefiy 
insisted  on.^ 

To  begin  with  the  examination  of  motion;  'tis  evident 
this  is  a  qualiiy  altogether  inconceivable  alone,  and  without 
a  reference  to  some  other  object.  The  idea  of  motion 
necessarily  supposes  that  of  a  body  moving.  Now  what  is 
our  idea  of  the  moving  body,  vnthout  which  motion  is  in- 
comprehensible P  It  must  resolve  itself  into  the  idea  of 
extension  or  of  solidity;  and  consequently  the  reality  of 
motion  depends  upon  that  of  these  other  qualities. 

This  opinion,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  concerning 
motion,  I  have  prov'd  to  be  true  with  regard  to  extension ; 
and  have  shewn  that  'tis  impossible  to  conceive  extension, 
but  as  compos'd  of  parts,  endow'd  with  colour  or  solidity.* 
The  idea  of  extension  is  a  compound  idea ;  but  as  it  is  not 
compounded  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts  or  inferior  ideas, 
it  must  at  last  resolve  itself  into  such  as  are  perfectly  simple 
and  indivisible.  These  simple  and  indivisible  parts,  not 
being  ideas  of  extension,  must  be  non-entities,  unless  con- 
ceiv'd  as  coloured  or  solid.  Colour  is  excluded  from  any 
real  existence.  The  realiiy,  therefore,  of  our  idea  of  exten- 
sion depends  upon  the  reality  of  that  of  solidity,  nor  can  the 
former  be  just  while  the  latter  is  chimerical.  Let  us,  then, 
lend  our  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  idea  of  solidity. 

The  idea  of  solidity  is  that  of  two  objects,  which  being 

I  [lutrod.  I  229  and  iR]  *  [Part  II.  I  a,  iubjin,] 
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PART     impell'd  by  the  utmost  force,  cannot  penetrate  each  other ; 
-    ^^'    ^  but    still    maintain    a    separate    and    distinct    existence. 
Of  the         Solidity,  therefore,  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  alone,  and 
"^J**S^      without  the  conception  of  some  bodies,  which  are  solid,  and 
ByitemB       maintain  this  separate  and  distinct  existence.     Now  what 
of  phiio-      idea  have  we  of  these  bodies  9    The  ideas  of  colours,  sounds, 
*°^  ^'         and  other  secondary  qualities  are  excluded.     The  idea  oiF 
motion  depends  on  that  of  extension,  and  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion on  that  of  solidity.     Tis  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  solidity  can  depend  on  either  of  them.      For  that 
wou'd  be  to  run  in  a  circle,  and  make  one  idea  depend  on 
another,  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter  depends  on  the 
former.     Our  modem  philosophy,  therefore,  leaves  us   no 
just  nor  satisfactory  idea  of  solidity;  nor  consequently  of 
matter. 

This  argument  will  appear  entirely  condusire  to  every 
one  that  comprehends  it ;  but  because  it  may  seem  abstruse 
and  intricate  to  the  generality  of  readers,  I  hope  to  be 
excus'd,  if  I  endeavour  to  render  it  more  obvious  by  some 
variation  of  the  expression.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
solidity,  we  must  conceive  two  bodies  pressing  on  each  other 
without  any  penetration;  and  'tis  impossible  to  arrive  at 
this  idea,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  one  object^  much 
more  witiiout  conceiving  any.  Two  non-entities  cannot 
exclude  each  other  from  their  places;  because  they  never 
possess  any  place,  nor  can  be  endow'd  with  any  quality. 
Now  I  ask,  what  idea  do  we  form  of  these  bodies  or  objects, 
to  which  we  suppose  solidibr  to  belong  9  To  say,  that  we 
conceive  them  merely  as  sohd,  is  to  run  on  in  infinitum.  To 
affirm,  that  we  paint  them  out  to  ourselves  as  extended, 
either  resolves  all  into  a  false  idea,  or  returns  in  a  circle. 
Extension  must  necessarily  be  considered  either  as  coloured, 
which  is  a  false  idea ; '  or  as  solid,  which  brings  us  back  to 
the  first  question.  We  may  make  the  same  observation 
concerning  mobility  and  figure ;  and  upon  the  whole  mast 
conclude,  that  after  the  exclusion  of  colours,  sounds,  heat 
and  cold  irom  the  rank  of  external  existences,  there  remains 
nothing,  which  can  a£Ebrd  us  a  just  and  constituent  idea  of 
body. 

Add  to  this,  that,  properly  speaking,  solidity  or  impene- 

>  [U,  aocording  to  the  *  Modern  Philoiophj ; '  not  aocotding  to  Hume  hizoself:] 
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trctbilitj  is  nothing,  but  an  impossibility  of  annihilation,  as '      SECT. 
Iia-s  been  alreadj  obserr'd :  For  which  reason  *tis  the  more       ^7*    . 
necessary  for  ns  to  form  some  distinct  idea  of  that  object,  of  the 
Tv^Kose  annihilation  we  suppose  impossible.    An  impossibility  in<>deni 
of   being  annihilated  cannot  exist,  and  can  never  be  con-  lo^. 
ceived  to  exist,  by  itself;  but  necessarily  requires   some 
object  or  real  existence,  to  which  it  may  belong.     Now  the 
difficulty  still  remains,  how  to  form  an  idea  of  this  object  or 
existence,  without  having  recourse  to  the  secondary  and 
seiLsible  qualities. 

Hot  must  we  omit  on  this  occasion  our  accustom'd  method 

of  examining  ideas  by  considering  those  impressions,  from 

-which  they  are    derived.      The  impressions,  which  enter 

by  the  sight  and  hearing,  the  smell  and  taste,  are  a£Srm'd 

by  modem  philosophy  to  be  without  any  resembling  objects ; 

and  consequently  the  idea  of  solidity,  which  is  suppos'd  to  be 

real,  can  never  be  derived  from  any  of  these  senses.    There 

remains,  therefore,  the  feeling  as  the  only  sense,  that  can 

convey  the  impression,  which   is  original  to  the  idea  of 

solidity ;  and  indeed  we  naturally  imagine,  that  we  feel  the 

solidity  of  bodies,  and  need  hut  touch  any  object  in  order  to 

perceive  this  quality.     But  this  method  of  thinking  is  more 

popular  than  philosophical ;  as  will  appear  from  the  following 

reflections. 

First,  'Tis  easy  to  observe,  that  tho'  bodies  are  felt  by 
means  of  their  solidity,  yet  the  feeling  is  a  quite  different 
thing  from  the  solidity ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  each  other.  A  man,  who  has  the  palsey  in 
one  hand,  has  ad  perfect  an  idea  of  impenetrability,  when  he 
observes  that  hand  to  be  supported  by  the  table,  as  when  he 
feels  the  same  table  with  the  other  hand.  An  object,  that 
presses  upon  any  of  our  members,  meets  with  resistoiuce ; 
and  that  resistance,  by  the  motion  it  gives  to  the  nerves  and 
animal  spirits,  conveys  a  certain  sensation  to  the  mind ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  that  the  sensation,  motion,  and  resistance 
are  any  ways  resembling. 

Secondly,  The  impressions  of  touch  are  simple  impressions, 
except  when  consider'd  with  regard  to  their  extension ;  which 
makes  nothing  to  the  present  purpose :  And  from  this  sim- 
plicity I  infer,  that  they  neither  represent  solidity,  nor  any 
real  olgect.    For  let  us  put  two  cases,  vi».  that  of  a  maui 

>  Ftot  U.  Sect.  4. 
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PART     who  presses  a  stone,  or  any  solid  body,  witii  his  hand,  and 
•  ^'    ^  that  of  two  stones,  which  press  each  other ;  'twill  readilj  be 
Of  the  ^  '  allowed,  that  these  two  cases  are  not  in  every  respect  alike, 
•^2^      but  that  in  the  former  there  is  conjoin'd  with  the  soliditj,  a 
systemf       feeling  or  sensation,  of  which  there  is  no  appearance  in  the 
of  philo-      latter.     In  order,  therefore,  to  make  these  two  cases  alike, 
*^^  ^'         'tis  necessary  to  remove  some  part  of  the  impression^  which 
the  man  feels  by  his  hand,  or  organ  of  sensation ;  and  that 
being  impossible  in  a  simple  impression,  obliges  us  to  remove 
the  whole,  and  proves  that  this  whole  impression  has  no 
archetype  or  model  in  external  objects.     To  which  we  may 
add,  that  solidity  necessarily  supposes  two  bodies,  along  with 
contiguity  and  impulse;  which  being  a  compound  object^ 
can  never  be  represented  by  a  simple  impression.    Not  to 
mention,  that  tho'  solidity  continues  always  invariably  the 
same,  the  impressions  of  touch  change  every  moment  upon 
ns ;  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  latter  are  not  representa- 
tions of  the  former.' 

Thus  there  is  a  direct  and  total  opposition  betwixt  our 
reason  and  our  senses ;  or  more  properly  speaking,  betwixt 
those  conclusions  we  form  from  cause  and  effect,  and  those 
that  persuade  us  of  the  continued  and  independent  existence 
of  body.  When  we  reason  from  cause  and  effect,  we  con- 
clude, that  neither  colour,  sound,  taste,  nor  smell  have  a 
continued  and  independent  existence.  When  we  exclude 
these  sensible  qualities  there  remains  nothing  in  the  uniyerse, 
which  has  such  an  existence. 


Sect.  Y.^-Of  the  Irnmatericdity  of  the  Said. 

Having  found  such  contradictions  and  difficulties  in  every 
system  concerning  external  objects,  and  in  the  idea  of  matter, 
which  we  fancy  so  clear  and  determinate,  we  shall  natumlly 
expect  still  greater  difficulties  and  contradictions  in  every 
hypothesis  concerning  our  internal  perceptions,  and  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  so  much 
more  obscure,  and  uncertain.  But  in  this  we  shou'd  deceive 
ourselves.  The  intellectual  world,  tho'  involv'd  in  infinite 
obscurities,  is  not  perplex'd  with  any  such  contradictions,  as 
those  we  have  discover'd  in  the  natural.     What  is  known 

>  [Cf.  pp.  483  and  484,  and  Introd.  {  247] 
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conoeming  it,  agrees  with  itself;  and  what  is  unknown,  we      SECT*. 
mxLst  be  contented  to  leave  so.  - ..    .' 


*Tis  true,  wou'd  we  hearken  to  certain  philosophers,  they  of  the 
promise  to  diminish  our  ignorance ;  but  I  am  afraid  'tis  at  ^™^*^. 
the  hazard  of  running  ns  into  contradictions,  from  which  the  the  souL 
subject  is  of  itself  exempted.     These  philosophers  are  the 
curious  reasoners  concerning  the  material  or  immaterial  sub- 
stances, in  which  they  suppose  our  perceptions  to  inhere. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  endless  cavils  on  both  sides, 
I  know  no  better  method,  than  to  ask  these  philosophers  in 
a  few  words.  What  they  mean  hy  substance  and  inhesion  P   And 
after  they  have  answer'd  this  question,  'twill  then  be  reason- 
able, and  not  till  then,  to  enter  seriously  into  the  dispute. 

This  question  we  have  found  impossible  to  be  answer'd 
with  regard  to  matter  and  body :  But  besides  that  in  the 
case  of  the  mind,  it  labours  under  all  the  same  difficulties, 
'tis  burthen'd  with  some  additional  ones,  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  subject.  As  every  idea  is  deriv'd  from  a  precedent 
impression,  had  we  any  idea  of  the  substance  of  our  minds, 
we  must  also  have  an  impression  of  it ;  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  be  conceiv'd.  For  how  can  an 
impression  represent  a  substance,  otherwise  than  by  resem- 
bling it  ?  Ajid  how  can  an  impression  resemble  a  substance, 
since,  according  to  this  philosophy,  it  is  not  a  substance, 
and  has  none  of  the  peculiar  qualities  or  characteristics  of  a 
substance  ? 

But  leaving  the  question  of  what  may  or  may  not  be,  for 
that  other  what  actually  is,  I  desire  those  philosophers,  who 
pretend  that  we  have  an  idea  of  the  substance  of  our  minds, 
to  point  out  the  impression  that  produces  it,  and  tell  dis- 
tinctly after  what  manner  that  impression  operates,  and  from 
what  object  it  is  deriv'd.  Is  it  an  impression  of  sensation 
or  of  reflection  P  Is  it  pleasant,  or  painful,  or  indifferent  P  ^ 
Does  it  atfcend  us  at  all  times,  or  does  it  only  return  at  in- 
tervals P  K  at  intervals,  at  what  times  principally  does  it 
return,  and  by  what  causes  is  it  produced  P 

If  instead  of  answering  these  questions,  any  one  shou'd 
evade  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  that  the  definition  of  a  sub- 
stance is  something  which  may  exist  by  itself;  and  that  this 
definition  ought  to  satisfy  us  :  Shou'd  this  be  said,  I  shou'd 
observe,  that  this  definition  agrees  to  every  thing,  that  can 

I  [Intiod.  S  206.] 
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PART     possibly  be  conceived ;    and  never  will  serre  to  distiDg:iii8h 
substance  from  accident,  or  the  sotd  from  its  percepidoDs. 


Of  the        For  thus  I  reason.  Whatever  is  clearly  conceived  may  exist; 
aaJfoSer     ®^^  whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  after  any  manner,  may 
iiyBtemB       exist  after  the  same  manner.     This  is  one  principle,  which 
of  ^hilo-      ii3jg  heen  already  acknowledg'd.    Again,  every  thing*,  which 
is  different,  is  distinguishable,  and  every  thing  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable,  is   separable    by  the   imagination.      This   is 
another  principle.     My  conclusion  fit>m  both  is,  that  since 
all  our  perceptions  are  different  from  each  other,  and  from 
every  thing  else  in  the  universe,  they  are  also  distinct  and 
separable,  and  may  be  considered  as  separately  existent,  and 
may  exist  separately,  and  have  no  need  of  any  thing  else 
to  support  their  existence.^     They  are,  therefore,  substances, 
as  far  as  this  definition  explains  a  substance. 

Thus  neither  by  considering  the  first  origin  of  ideas, 
nor  by  means  of  a  definition  are  we  able  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  notion  of  substance;  which  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  utterly  that  dispute  con- 
cerning the  materiality  and  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
makes  me  absolutely  condemn  even  the  question  itself.  We 
have  no  perfect  idea  of  any  thing  but  of  a  perception.  A 
substance  is  entirely  different  from  a  perception.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  idea  of  a  substance.  Inhesion  in  something  is 
suppos'd  to  be  requisite  to  support  the  existence  <^  our 
perceptions.  Nothing  appears  requisite  to  support  the  exist- 
ence of  a  perception.  We  have,  therefore,  no  idea  of  in- 
hesion. What  possibility  then  of  answering  that  question. 
Whether  perceptions  inhere  in  a  material  or  immaterial  mb^ 
stance^  when  we  do  not  so  much  as  imderstand  the  meaning 
of  the  question  ?  * 

There  is  one  argument  commonly  employ 'd  for  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  which  seems  to  me  remarkable. 
Whatever  is  extended  consists  of  parts  ;  and  whatever  con- 
sists of  parts  is  divisible,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  the 
imagination.  But  'tis  impossible  any  thing  divisible  can  be 
conjoined  to  a  thought  or  perception,  which  is  a  being  alto- 
gether inseparable  and  indivisible.  For  supposing  such  a 
conjunction,  wou'd  the  indivisible  thought  exist  on  the  left 
or  on  the  right  hand  of  this  extended  divisible  body  P  On 
the  surface  or  in  the  middle  P    On  the  back-  or  fore-side  of 

I  [Introd.  §  806;  cf.  page  508.]  '  [Intiod.  §  839.] 
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it?    K  it  be  conjoined  with  the  extension,  it  must  exist     SECT, 
somewhere  within  its  dimensions.     If  it  exist  within  its     _   /  ^ 
dimensions,  it  must  either  exist  in  one  particular  part;  and  of  Uie 
then  that  particular  part  is  indivisible,  and  the  perception  is  J?^*®'£ 
conjoin'd  only  with  it,  not  with  the  extension :    Or  if  the  Uie  loiil. 
thought  exists  in  every  part,  it  must  also  be  extended,  and 
separable,  and  divisible,  as  well  as  the  body;  which  is  utterly 
absurd  and  contradictory.     For  can   any  one  conceive  a 
passion  of  a  yard  in  length,  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  an  inch 
ill  thickness  9    Thought,  therefore,  and  extension  are  quali- 
ties wholly  incompatible,  and  never  can  incorporate  together 
into  one  subject. 

This  argument  affects  not  the  question  concerning  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  but  only  that  concerning  its  tocal  con- 
junction  with  matter;  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  consider  in  general  what  objects  are,  or  are  not  susceptible 
of  a  local  conjunction.  This  is  a  curioas  question,  and  may 
lead  us  to  some  discoveries  of  considerable  moment. 

The  first  notion  of  space  and  extension  is  deriv'd  solely 
from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  nor  is  there  any  thing, 
but  what  is  colour'd  or  tangible,  that  has  parts  dispos'd  after 
such  a  manner,  as  to  convey  that  idea.^  When  we  diminish 
or  encrease  a  reUsh,  'tis  not  after  the  same  manner  that  we 
diminish  or  encrease  any  visible  object ;  and  when  several 
sounds  strike  our  hearing  at  once,  custom  and  reflection 
alone  make  us  form  an  idea  of  the  degrees  of  the  distance 
and  contiguity  of  those  bodies,  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Whatever  marks  the  place  of  its  existence  either  must  be 
extended,  or  must  be  a  mathematical  point,  without  parts  or 
composition.  What  is  extended  must  have  a  particular 
figure,  as  square,  round,  triangular ;  none  of  which  will  agree 
to  a  desire,  or  indeed  to  any  impression  or  idea,  except  of 
these  two  senses  above-mention'd.  Neither  ought  a  desire, 
tho'  indivisible,  to  be  consider'd  as  a  mathematical  point. 
For  in  that  case  'twou'd  be  possible,  by  the  addition  of 
others,  to  make  two,  three,  four  desires,  and  these  dispos'd 
and  situated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  a  determinate 
length,  breadth  and  thickness ;  which  is  evidently  absurd. 

'Twill  not  be  surprizing  after  this,  if  I  deliver  a  maxim, 
which  is  condemn'd  by  several  metaphysicians,  and  is  es- 
teem'd  contrary  to  the  most  certain  principles  of  human 

>  [Intiod.  {  233.] 
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FART     reason.     This  maxim  is  thut  an  object  may  exists  and  yet  he 
^y\  -  no  where :  and  I  assert,  that  this  is  not  only  possible,  bat 
Of  the         that  the  greatest  part  of  beings  do  and  must  exist  after  this 
'"J^S^      manner.^     An  object  may  be  said  to  be  no  where,  when  its 
systema       parts  are  not  so  situated  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  to  form 
of  philo-      any  figure  or  quantity ;  nor  the  whole  with  respect  to  other 
^^  ^'         bodies  so  as  to  answer  to  our  notions  of  contiguity  or  distance. 
Now  this  is  evidently  the  case  with  all  our  perceptions  and 
objects,  except  those  of  the  sight  and  feeling.      A  moral 
reflection  cannot  be  plac'd  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  band  of 
a  passion,  nor  can  a  smell  or  sound  be  either  of  a  circular  or 
a  square  figure.     These  objects  and  perceptions,  so  tax  from 
requiring  any  particular  place,  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  it,  and  even  the  imagination  cannot  attribute  it  to  tbem. 
And  as  to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  them  to  be  no  where, 
we  may  consider,  that  if  the  passions  and  sentiments  appear 
to  the  perception  to  have  any  particular  place,  the  idea  of 
extension  might  be  deriy'd  £rom  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
sight  and  touch;  contrary  to  what  we  have  already  esta- 
blished.    If  they  appear  not  to  have  any  particular  place, 
they  may  possibly  exist  in  the  same  manner;  since  whatever 
we  conceive  is  possible. 

*Twill  not  now  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  those  percep- 
tions, which  are  simple,  and  exist  no  where,  are  incapable  of 
any  conjunction  in  place  with  matter  or  body,  which  is  ex- 
tended and  divisible ;  since  'tis  impossible  to  found  a  rela- 
tion* but  on  some  common  quality.  It  may  be  better  worth 
our  while  to  remark,  that  this  question  of  the  local  conjunc- 
tion of  objects  does  not  only  occur  in  metaphysical  disputes 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  that  even  in  common 
life  we  have  every  moment  occasion  to  examine  it.  Thus 
supposing  we  consider  a  fig  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  an 
olive  at  the  other,  'tis  evident,  that  in  forming  the  complex 
ideas  of  these  substances,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  that  of 
their  different  relishes ;  and  'tis  as  evident,  that  we  incorpo- 
rate and  conjoin  these  qualities  with  such  as  are  colour'd  and 
tangible.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  one,  and  sweet  of  the  other 
are  suppos'd  to  lie  in  the  very  visible  body,  and  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  whole  length  of  the  table. 
This  is  so  notable  and  so  natural  an  illusion,  that  it  may  be 
proper  to  consider  the  principles,  from  which  it  is  deriv'd. 

»  [See  Locke,  Essay,  Book  II.  ch.  13,  |  26.]  »  Part  I.  Sect,  6. 
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Tlio*  an  extended  object  be  incapable  of  a  conjunction  in      SECT, 
place  with  another,  that  exists  without  any  place  or  exten- 


sion, yet  are  they  susceptible  of  many  other  relations.  Thus  of  the 
the  taste  and  smell  of  any  fruit  are  inseparable  from  its  other  '?^^^- 
qualities  of  colour  and  tangibility ;  and  which-ever  of  them  [iw  bouI. 
be  the  cause  or  eflfect,  'tis  certain  they  are  always  co-existent.* 
Nor  are  they  only  co-existent  in  general,  but  also  co-tempo- 
rary in  their  appearance  in  the  mind ;  and  'tis  upon  the 
application  of  the  extended  body  to  our  senses  we  perceive 
its  particular  taste  and  smell.  These  relations,  then,  of 
cavsationy  and  conUgMy  in  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
betwixt  the  extended  object  and  the  quality,  which  exists 
without  any  particular  place,  must  have  such  an  effect  on 
the  mind,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  one  it  will  imme- 
diately turn  its  tiiought  to  the  conception  of  the  other. 
Nor  is  this  all.  We  not  only  turn  our  thought  from  one  to 
the  other  upon  account  of  their  relation,  but  likewise  en- 
deavour to  give  them  a  new  relation,  viz,  that  of  a  conjunction 
in  place,  that  we  may  render  the  transition  more  easy  and 
naturaL  For  His  a  quality,  which  I  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  remark  in  human  nature,  and  shall  explain  more  frilly  in 
its  proper  place,  that  when  objects  are  united  by  any  relation, 
we  have  a  strong  propensity  to  add  some  new  relation  to 
them,  in  order  to  compleat  the  union.  In  our  arrangement  - 
of  bodies  we  never  fail  to  place  such  as  are  resembling,  in 
contiguity  to  each  other,  or  at  least  in  correspondent  points 
of  view :  Why  ?  but  because  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  joining 
the  relation  of  contiguity  to  that  of  resemblance,  or  the 
resemblance  of  situation  to  that  of  qualities.  The  effects  of 
this  propensity  have  been*  already  observed  in  that  re- 
semblance, which  we  so  readily  suppose  betwixt  particular 
impressions  and  their  external  causes.  But  we  shaU  not  find 
a  more  evident  effect  of  it,  than  in  the  present  instance, 
where  from  the  relations  of  causation  and  contiguity  in  time 
betwixt  two  objects,  we  feign,  likewise  that  of  a  conjunction 
in  place,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  connexion.' 

But  whatever  confus'd  notions  we  may  form  of  an  union 
in  place  betwixt  an  extended  body,  as  a  fig,  and  its  particular 
taste,  'tis  certain  that  upon  reflection  we  must  observe  in 
this  union  something  altogether  unintelligible  and  contra- 

>  rintrocL  {  241.]  *  Sect  2,  towards  the  end. 

•  [Intiod.  i  840.] 
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.PART  dictoiy.  Tor  shoa'd  we  ask  ourselves  one  obyions  questioD, 
,  Vy*  ^  iTW.  if  the  taste,  which  we  conceive  to  be  contained  in  the 
Of  the  circnmference  of  the  body,  is  in  every  part  of  it  or  in  one 
■^^^  only,  we  must  qnickly  find  ourselves  at  a  loss,  and  perceive  the 
systems  impossibility  of  ever  giving  a  satisfactory  answer.  'We 
ofphilo-  cannot  reply,  that  'tis  only  in  one  part:  For  experience 
**  convinces  us,  that  every  part  has  the  same  relish.     We  can 

as  little  reply,  that  it  exists  in  every  part :  For  then  we  must 
suppose  it  figur'd  and  extended ;  which  is  absurd  and  incom- 
prehensible.   Here  then  we  are  influenc'd  by  two  principles 
directly  contrary  to  each  other,  vis.  that  inclination  of  onr 
fJEbncy  by  which  we  are  determin'd  to  incorporate  the  taste 
with  the  extended  object,  and  our  reason,  which  shows  us  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  union.     Being  divided  betwixt  these 
opposite  principles,  we  renounce  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  involve  the  subject  in  such  confusion  and  obscurity,  that 
we  no  longer  perceive  the  opposition.    We  suppose,  that 
the  taste  exists  within  the  circumference  of  the  body,  but  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  fills  the  whole  without  extension,  and 
exists  entire  in  every  part  without  separation.     In  short,  we 
use  in  our  most  familiar  way  of  thinking,  that  scholastic 
principle,  which,  when  crudely  propos'd,  appears  so  shocking, 
of  totumi  in  toto  &  totv/min  quaUhetpoHe :  Which  is  much  the 
same,  as  if  we  shou'd  say,  that  a  thing  is  in  a  certain  place, 
and  yet  is  not  there. 

All  this  absurdity  proceeds  from  our  endeavouring  to 
bestow  a  place  on  what  is  utterly  incapable  of  it ;  and  that 
endeavour  again  arises  from  our  inclination  to  compleat  an 
union,  which  is  founded  on  causation,  and  a  contiguity  of 
time,  by  attributing  to  the  objects  a  conjunction  in  place. 
But  if  ever  reason  be  of  suflBcient  force  to  overcome  pre- 
judice, 'tis  certain,  that  in  the  present  case  it  must  prevail. 
For  we  have  only  this  choice  lefb^  either  to  suppose  that  some 
beings  exist  without  any  place ;  or  that  they  are  figinr'd  and 
extended ;  or  that  when  they  are  incorporated  with  extended 
objects,  the  whole  is  in  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  every 
paat.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  last  suppositions  proves 
sufficiently  the  veracity  of  the  first.  Nor  is  there  any  fourth 
opinion.  For  as  to  the  supposition  of  their  existence  in  the 
manner  of  mathematical  points,  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
second  opinion,  and  supposes,  that  several  passions  may  be 
plac'd  in  a  circular  figure,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
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smells,  conjoin'd  with  a  certain  number  of  sounds,  may     SECT. 
make  a  body  of  twelve  cubic  inches ;  which  appears  ridi-  -     ^'    - 
cnlons  npon  the  bare  mentioning  of  it.  Of  tbe 

But  tho'  in  this  view  of  things  we  cannot  refuse  to  con-  *?TJ^'f 
demn  the  materialists,  who  conjoin  all  thought  with  theioiil. 
extension ;  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  equal  reason 
for  blaming  their  antagonists,  who  conjoin  all  thought  with 
a  simple  and  indivisible  substance.  The  most  vulgar  philo- 
sophy informs  us,  that  no  external  object  can  make  itself 
known  to  the  mind  immediately,  and  without  the  inter- 
position of  an  image  or  perception.  That  table,  which  just 
now  appears  to  me,  is  only  a  perception,  and  all  ite  qualities 
are  qualities  of  a  perception.  Now  the  most  obvious  of  all 
its  qualities  is  extension.  The  perception  consists  of  parts. 
These  parts  are  so  situated,  as  to  afford  us  the  notion  of 
distance  and  contiguity ;  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
The  termination  of  these  three  dimensions  is  what  we  call 
figure.*  This  figure  is  moveable,  separable,  and  divisible. 
Mobility,  and  separability  are  the  distinguishing  properties 
of  extended  objects.  And  to  cut  short  all  disputes,  the  veiy 
idea  of  extension  is  copy'd  from  nothing  but  an  impression, 
and  consequently  must  perfectly  agree  to  it.  To  say  the 
idea  of  extension  agrees  to  any  thing,  is  to  say  it  is  extended.* 

The  free-thinker  may  now  triumph  in  his  turn;  and 
having  found  there  are  impressions  and  ideas  really  extended, 
may  ask  his  antagonists,  how  they  can  incorporate  a  simple 
and  indivisible  subject  with  an  extended  perception  9  All 
the  arguments  of  Theologians  may  here  be  retorted  upon 
them.  Is  the  indivisible  subject,  or  immaterial  substance,  if 
you  will,  on  the  left  or  on  the  right  hand  of  the  perception? 
Is  it  in  this  particular  part,  or  in  that  other  9  Is  it  in  every 
part  without  being  extended  P  Or  is  it  entire  in  any  one 
part  without  deserting  the  rest?  'Tis  impossible  to  give 
any  answer  to  these  questions,  but  what  will  both  be  absurd 
in  itself,  and  wiU  account  for  the  union  of  our  indivisible 
perceptions  with  an  extended  substance. 

This  gives  me  an  occasion  to  take  a-new  into  consider- 
ation the  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the  soul; 
and  tho'  I  have  condemned  that  question  as  utterly  unintelli- 
gible, yet  I  cannot  forbear  proposing  some  farther  reflections 
concerning  it.  I  assert,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immate- 
>  [AboTe,  page  849.]  *  [Intiod.  (  286  and  ff.] 
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PART     riaJity,  simplicity,  and  indivisibility  of  a  thinking  snbatazioe 
^'       is  a  true  atheism,  and  -will  serve  to  justify  all  those   senti- 


Of  Uie  ments,  for  which  Spinoza  is  so  universally  infamous.  From 
ani^oSor  *^^^  topic,  I.hope  at  least  to  reap  one  advantage,  that  my 
systems  adversaries  will  not  have  any  pretext  to  render  the  present 
of  phiio-  doctrine  odious  by  their  declamations,  when  they  see  tfa&t 
^^  ^'        they  can  be  so  easily  retorted  on  them.* 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  atheism  of  Spinoza  ia 
the  doctrine  of  the^  simplicity  of  the  universe,  and  the  unity 
of  that  substance,  in  which  he  supposes  both  thought  and 
matter  to  inhere.    There  is  only  one  substance,  says  he,  in 
the   world;    and  that  substance  is  perfectly  simple    and 
indivisible,  and  exists  every  where,  without  any  local  pre- 
sence.     Whatever  we  discover  externally    by    sensation; 
whatever  we  feel  internally  by  reflection;   all  these   are 
nothing  but  modifications  of  that  one,  simple,  and  necessarily 
existent  being,  and  are  not  possestof  any  separate  or  distinct 
existence.     Every  passion  of  the  soul ;  every  configuration 
of  matter,  however  different  and  various,  inhere  in  the  same 
substance,  and  preserve  in  themselves  their  characters   of 
distinction,  without  communicating  them  to  that  subject,  in 
which  they  inhere.     The  same  mbstrahim,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
supports   the    most    different    modifications,  without    any 
difference  in  itself;  and  varies  them,  without  any  variation. 
Neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  all  the  diversity  of  nature  are 
able  to  produce  any  composition  or  change  in  its  perfect 
simplicity  and  identity. 

I  believe  this  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  of  that 
famous  atheist  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  and 
that  without  entering  farther  into  these  gloomy  and  obscure 
regions,  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  that  this  hideous  hypothesis 
is  almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  which  has  become  so  popular.  To  make  this  evident, 
let  us  *  remember,  that  as  every  idea  is  deriv'd  from  a  pre- 
ceding perception,  'tis  impossible  our  idea  of  a  perception, 
and  that  of  an  object  or  external  existence  can  ever  represent 
what  are  specifically  different  from  each  other.  Whatever 
difference  we  may  suppose  betwixt  them,  'tis  still  incompre- 
hensible to  us;  and  we  are  oblig'd  either  to  conceive  an 
external  object  merely  as  a  relation  without  a  relative,  or  to 
make  it  the  very  same  with  a  perception  or  impression* 

'  [Introd.  f  340.]  «  Part  II.  Sect  6. 
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The  consequence  I  shall  draw  from  this  may,  at  first  sight,  SECT, 
appear  a  mere  sophism ;  but  npon  the  least  examination  -_  / 
will  be  found  solid  and  satisfactory.  I  say  then,  that  since  Of  the 
we  may  suppose,  but  never  can  conceive  a  specific  difference  ^^^^f 
betwixt  an  object  and  impression ;  any  conclusion  we  form  the  soul, 
concerning  the  connexion  and  repugnance  of  impressions, 
will  not  be  known  certainly  to  be  applicable  to  objects ;  but 
that  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  conclusions  of  this  kind  we 
form  concerning  objects,  will  most  certainly  be  applicable  to 
impressions.  The  reason  is  not  difficult.  As  an  object  is 
suppos'd  to  be  different  from  an  impression,  we  cannot  be 
sure,  that  the  circumstance,  upon  which  we  found  our 
reasoning,  is  common  to  both,  supposing  we  form  the 
reasoning  upon  the  impression.  *Tis  still  possible,  that  the 
object  may  differ  from  it  in  that  particular.  But  when  we 
first  form  our  reasoning  concerning  the  object,  'tis  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  same  reasoning  must  extend  to  the  impres- 
sion: And  that  because  the  quality  of  the  object,  upon 
which  the  argument  is  foimded,  must  at  least  be  conceiv'd 
by  the  mind;  and  cou'd  not  be  conceiv'd,  unless  it  were 
common  to  an  impression;  since  we  have  no  idea  but  what 
is  deriv'd  from  that  origin.  Thus  we  may  establish  it  as  a 
certain  maxim,  that  we  can  never,  by  any  principle,  but  by 
an  irregular  kind  ^  of  reasoning  from  experience,  discover  a 
connexion  or  repugnance  betwixt  objects,  which  extends  not 
to  impressions;  tho'  the  inverse  proposition  may  not  be 
equally  true,  that  all  the  discoverable  relations  of  impres- 
sions are  common  to  objects. 

To  apply  this  to  the  present  case ;  there  are  two  different 
systems  of  being  presented,  to  which  I  suppose  myself  under 
a  necessity  of  assigning  some  substance,  or  ground  of  inhe- 
sion. I  observe  first  the  universe  of  objects  or  of  body : 
The  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  the  earth,  seas,  plants,  animals, 
men,  ships,  houses,  and  other  productions  either  of  art  or 
nature.  Here  Spinoza  appears,  and  tells  me,  that  these  are 
only  modifications;  and  that  the  subject,  in  which  they 
inhere,  is  simple,  incompounded,  and  indivisible.  After  this 
I  consider  the  other  system  of  beings,  viss.  the  universe  of 
thought,  or  my  impressions  and  ideas.  There  I  observe 
another  sun,  moon  and  stars;  an  earth,  and  seas,  cover'd 
and  inhabited  by  plants  and  animals ;  towns,  houses,  moun- 
>  Such  as  that  of  Sect.  2,  from  the  coherence  of  our  perceptions. 
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PABT     tdins,  rivers;  and  in  short  every  thing  I  can  discover   or 
^'       conceive  in  the  first  system.     Upon  my  enquiring  concerning 


Of  the        these,  Theologians  present  themselves,   and  tell   me^   that 
"^^^^      these  also  are  modifications,  and  modifications  of  one  simple, 
syitemB       nncompounded,    and    indivisible    substance.     Immediatelj 
<>^  P^^o-      upon  which  I  am  deafen'd  with  the   noise   of  a  hundred 
'^     '         voices,  that  treat  the  first  hypothesis  with  detestation  and 
scorn,  and  the  second  with  applause  and  veneration.     I  torn 
my  attention  to  these  hypotheses  to  see  what  may  be  the 
reason  of  so  great  a  partiality ;  and  find  that  they  have  the 
same  fault  of  being  unintelligible,  and  that  as  far  as  we  can 
understand  them,  they  are  so  much  alike,  that  'tis  impossible 
to  discover  any  absurdity  in  one,  which  is  not  common  to 
both  of  them.     We  have  no  idea  of  any  quality  in  an  object, 
which  does  not  agree  to,  and  may  not  represent  a  quality  in 
an  impression ;  and  that  because  all  our  ideas  are  deriv'd 
from  our  impressions.     We  can  never,  therefore,  find  any 
repugnance  betwixt  an  extended  object  as  a  modification, 
and  a  simple  nncompounded  essence,  as  its  substance,  unless 
that  repugnance  takes  place  equally  betwixt  the  perception 
or  impression  of  that  extended  object,  and  the  same  nncom- 
pounded essence.     Every  idea  of  a  quality  in  an  object 
passes  thro'  an  impression ;  and  therefore  every  pereeivcMe 
relation,  whether  of   connexion  or  repugnance,   must  be 
common  both  to  objects  and  impressions. 

But  tho'  this  argument,  considered  in  general,  seems  evi- 
dent beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction,  yet  to  make  it  more 
dear  and  sensible,  let  us  survey  it  in  detail ;  and  see  whether 
all  the  absurdities,  which  have  been  found  in  the  system  of 
Spmoza,  may  not  likewise  be  discover'd  in  that  of  Theo- 
logians.^ 

First,  It  has  been  said  against  Spinoza^  according  to  the 
scholastic  way  of  talking,  rather  than  thinking,  that  a  mode, 
not  being  any  distinct  or  separate  existence,  must  be  the  very 
same  with  its  substance,  and  consequently  the  extension  of 
the  universe,  must  be  in  a  manner  identify'd  with  that  simple, 
nncompounded  essence,  in  which  the  universe  is  supposed  to 
inhere.  But  this,  it  may  be  pretended,  is  utterly  impossible 
and  inconceivable  unless  the  indivisible  substance  expand 
itself,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  extension,  or  the  extension 
contract  itself,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  indivisible  substance. 

'  See  Babies  dictionaiy,  article  of  Spinoifa, 
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This  argument  seems  just,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it ;      SECT. 
and  'tis  plain  nothing  is  requir'd,  but  a  change  in  the  terms,  to     _  ^^ 
apply  the  same  argument  to  our  extended  perceptions,  and  of  tho 
the  simple  essence  of  the  soul;  the  ideas  of  objects  and  per-  *?^*^ 
ceptions  being  in  every  respect  the  same,  only  attended  with  Sw  wiS. 
the  supposition  of  a  difference,  that  is  unknown  and  incom- 
prehensible. 

Secondly,  It  has  been  said,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  applicable  to  matter;  nor  any  idea  of 
a  distinct  substance,  which  is  not  applicable  to  every  distinct 
portion  of  matter.  Matter,  therefore,  is  not  a  mode  but  a 
substance,  and  each  part  of  matter  is  not  a  distinct  mode, 
but  a  distinct  substance.  I  have  already  prov'd,  that  we  have 
no  perfect  idea  of  substance ;  but  that  taking  it  for  som^ 
Ihingy  thai  can  exist  hy  itself,  'tis  evident  every  perception  is 
a  substance,  and  every  distinct  part  of  a  perception  a 
distinct  substance :  And  consequently  the  one  hypothesis 
labours  under  the  same  difficulties  in  this  respect  with  the 
other. 

Thirdly,  It  has  been  objected  to  the  system  of  one  simple 
substance  in  the  universe,  that  this  substance  being  the  sup- 
port or  substratum  of  every  thing,  must  at  the  very  same 
instant  be  modify'd  into  forms,  which  are  contrary  and 
incompatible.  The  round  and  square  figures  are  incom- 
patible in  the  same  substance  at  the  same  time.  How  then 
is  it  possible,  that  the  same  substance  can  at  once  be 
modify'd  into  that  square  table,  and  into  this  round  one  9  I 
ask  the  same  question  concerning  the  impressions  of  these 
tables ;  and  find  that  the  answer  is  no  more  satisfitctory  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  appears,  then,  that  to  whatever  side  we  turn,  the  same 
difficulties  follow  us,  and  that  we  cannot  advance  one  step 
towards  the  establishing  the  simplicity  and  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  without  preparing  the  way  for  a  dangerous  and 
irrecoverable  atheism.  'Tis  the  same  case,  if  instead  of 
calling  thought  a  modification  of  the  soid,  we  shou'd  give  it 
the  more  antient,  and  yet  more  modish  name  of  an  action.  By 
an  action  we  mean  much  the  same  thing,  as  what  is  com- 
monly call'd  an  abstract  mode ;  that  is,  something,  which, 
properly  speaking,  is  neither  distinguishable,  nor  separable 
from  its  substance,  and  is  only  conceiv'd  by  a  distinction  of 
reason,  or  an  abstraction.     But  nothing  is  gain'd  by  this 
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FART     change  of  the  term  of  modification,  for  that  of  action  ;   nor 
^-       do  we  free  ourselves  from  one  single  difiBculty  by  its  means ; 


Of  the         a*  will  appear  from  the  two  following  reflections. 
BceT)ti<»l  First,  I  observe,  that  the  word,  action,  according  to  this 

eyBtemB^    explication  of  it,  can  never  justly  be  apply'd  to  any  percep- 
of  rhilo-      tion,  as  derived  from  a  mind  or  thinking  substance.     Our 
^^  ^'        perceptions  are  all  really  different,  and  separable,  and  dis- 
tinguishable from   each  other,   and  from  everything   else, 
which  we  can  imagine ;  and  therefore  'tis  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, how  they  can  be  the  action  or  abstract  mode  of  any 
substance.     The  instance  of  motion,   which  is  commonly 
made  use  of  to  shew  after  what  manner  perception  depends, 
as  an  action,  upon  its   substance,   rather  confounds   than 
instructs  us.^     Motion  to  all  appearance  induces  no  real  nor 
essential  change  on  the  body,  but  only  varies  its  relation  to 
other  objects.     But  betwixt  a  person  in  the  morning  walking 
in  a  garden  with  company,  agreeable  to  him ;  and  a  person 
in  the  afternoon  inclos'd  in  a  dungeon,  and  full  of  terror, 
despair,  and  resentment,  there  seems  to  be  a  radical  difference, 
and  of  quite  another  kind,  than  what  is  produced  on  a  body 
by  the  change  of  its  situa^^ion.    As  we  conclude  from  the 
distinction  and   separability  of  their  ideas,  that  external 
objects  have  a  separate  existence  from  each  other ;  so  when 
we  make  these  ideas  themselves  our  objects,  we  must  draw 
the  same  conclusion  concerning  theniy  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent reasoning.     At  least  it  must  be  confest,  that  having 
no  idea  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  'tis  impossible  for  us  to 
tell  how  it  can  admit  of  such  differences,  and  even  contra- 
rieties of  perception  without  any  fundamental  change ;  and 
consequently  can  never  tell  in  what  sense  perceptions  are 
actions  of  that  substance.    The  use,  therefore,  of  the  word, 
acUoriy  unaccompany'd  with  any  meaning,  instead  of  that  of 
modification,  makes  no  addition  to  our  knowledge,  nor  is  of 
any  advantage  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul. 

I  add  in  the  second  place,  that  if  it  brings  any  advantage 
to  that  cause,  it  must  bring  an  equal  to  the  cause  of  atheism. 
For  do  our  Theologians  pretend  to  make  a  monopoly  of  the 
word,  dctiony  and  may  not  the  atheists  likewise  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  affirm  that  plants,  animals,  men,  &c.  are 
nothing  but  particular  actions  of  one  simple  universal  sub* 

>  [Cf.  Locke.  Essay,  Book  n.  ch.  1,  {  10.] 
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stance,  which  exerts  itself  from  a  blind  and  absolute  neces-     SECT, 
sityp    This  you'll  say  is  utterly  absurd.    I  own  'tis  unin- 


telligible; but  at  the  same  time  assert,  according  to  the  Of  the 
principles  above-ezplain'd,  that  'tis  impossible  to  discover  J^^*^ 
any  absurdiiy  in  the  supposition,  that  all  the  various  objects  the  aovH 
in  nature  are  actions  of  one  simple  substance,  which  absur- 
dity wiU  not  be  applicable  to  a  like  supposition  concerning 
impressions  and  ideas. 

From  these  hypotheses  concerning  the  mtbstance  and  local 
conjwnctiion  of  our  perceptions,  we  may  pass  to  another,  which 
is  more  intelligible  than  the  former,  and  more  important 
than  the  latter,  vix.  concerning  the  cofuse  of  our  perceptions. 
Matter  and  motion,  'tis  commonly  said  in  the  schools,  how- 
ever vary'd,  are  still  matter  and  motion,  and  produce  only  a 
difference  in  the  position  and  situation  of  objects.  Divide  a 
body  as  often  as  you  please,  'tis  still  body.  Place  it  in  any 
figure,  nothing  ever  results  but  figure,  or  the  relation  of 
parts.  Move  it  in  any  manner,  you  still  find  motion  or  a 
change  of  relation.  'Tis  absurd  to  imagine,  that  motion  in 
a  circle,  for  instance,  shou'd  be  nothing  but  merely  motion 
in  a  circle;  while  motion  in  another  direction,  as  in  an 
ellipse,  shou'd  also  be  a  passion  or  moral  reflection :  That 
the  shocking  of  two  globular  particles  shou'd  become  a  sen- 
sation of  pain,  and  that  the  meeting  of  two  triangular  ones 
shou'd  afford  a  pleasure.  Now  as  these  different  shocks,  and 
variations,  and  mixtures  are  the  only  changes,  of  which 
matter  is  susceptible,  and  as  these  never  afford  us  any  idea 
of  thought  or  perception,  'tis  concluded  to  be  impossible, 
that  thought  can  ever  be  caus'd  by  matter. 

Few  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  seeming  evidence  of 
this  argument ;  and  yet  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  easy 
than  to  refute  it.  We  need  only  reflect  on  what  has  been 
prov'd  at  large,  that  we  are  never  sensible  of  any  connexion 
betwixt  causes  and  effects,  and  that  'tis  only  by  our  expe- 
rience of  their  constant  conjunction,  we  can  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  of  this  relation.  Now  as  all  objects,  which  are 
not  contrary,  are  susceptible  of  a  constant  conjunction,  and 
as  no  real  objects  are  contrary  ;^  I  have  inferr'd  from  these 
principles,  that  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori,  any  thing 
may  produce  any  thing,  and  that  we  shall  never  discover  a 

>  Part  m.  Sect  16.   [Ct   Part  I.  Sect.  6;  on  the  nxth  sort  of  'Philoso* 
phical  relation/— £;d.] 
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PART     reason,  why  any  object  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  of  anj 
^'       other,  however  great,  or  however  little  the  resemblance  maj 


Of  the        be  betwixt  them.    This  evidently  destroys  the   precedent 
**i^S^      reasoning  concerning  the  canse  of  thonght  or  perception, 
syitems       ^OT  tho'  there  appear  no  manner  of  connexion  betwixt  motion 
of  philo-      or  thought,  the  case  is  the  same  with  all  other  causes  and 
■^^  ^'        effects.     Place  one  body  of  a  pound  weight  on  one  end  of  ft 
lever,  and  another  body  of  the  same  weight  on  another  end; 
yon  will  never  find  in  these  bodies  any  principle  of  motion 
dependent  on  their  distances  &om  the  center,  more  than  of 
thonght  and  perception.     If  you  pretend,  therefore,  to  prove 
a  prioriy  that  such  a  position  of  bodies   can  never  cause 
thought ;  because  turn  it  which  way  you  will,  'tis  nothing 
but  a  position  of  bodies ;  you  must  by  the  same  coarse  of 
reasoning  conclude,  that  it  can  never  produce  motion ;  since 
there  is  no  more  apparent  connexion  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.    But  as  this  latter  conclusion  is  contrary  to 
evident  experience,  and  as  'tis  possible  we  may  have  a  lite 
experience  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  may  perceive 
a  constant  conjunction  of  thought  and  motion ;  yon  reason 
too  hastily,  when  from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  ideas, 
you  conclude  that  'tis  impossible  motion  can  ever  produce 
thought,  or  a  different  position  of  parts  give  rise  to  a  dif- 
ferent passion  or  reflection.    Nay  'tis  not  only  possible  we 
may  have  such  an  experience,  but  'tis  certain  we  have  it ; 
since  every  one  may  perceive,  that  the  different  dispositions 
of  his  body  change  his  thoughts  and   sentiments.    And 
shou'd  it  be  said,  that  this  depends  on  the  union  of  soul  and 
body ;  I  wou'd  answer,  that  we  must  separate  the  question 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  mind  from  that  concerning 
the  cause  of  its  thought ;  and  that  confining  ourselves  to  the 
latter  question  we  find  by  the  comparing  their  ideas,  that 
thought  and  motion  are  different  from  each  other,  and  by 
experience,  that  they  are  constantly  united ;  which  being  all 
the  circumstances,  that  enter  into  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect,  when  apply'd  to  the  operations  of  matter,  we  maj 
certahily  conclude,  that  motion  may  be,  and  actually  is, 
the  cause  of  thought  and  perception. 

There  seems  only  this  dilemma  left  us  in  the  present  case; 
either  to  assert,  that  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  another, 
but  where  the  mind  can  perceive  the  qonnexion  in  its  ides 
of  the  objects  :    Or  to  maintain,  that  all  objects,  which  we 
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find  constantly  conjoiu'd,  are  upon  that  account  to  be  re-  SECT, 
garded  as  causes  and  eflfects.  If  we  choose  the  first  part  of  .  y* 
the  dilemma,  these  are  the  consequences.  Firsty  We  in  ofthe 
reality  affirm,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  universe  as  imi^te-^ 
a  cause  or  productive  principle,  not  even  the  deity  himself;  ^o  touL 
since  our  idea  of  that  supreme  Being  is  deriv'd  from  par- 
ticular impressions,  none  of  which  contain  any  efficacy,  nor 
seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  any  other  existence.  As  to 
what  may  be  said,  that  the  connexion  betwixt  the  idea  of 
an  infinitely  powerful  being,  and  that  of  any  eflfect,  which 
he  wills,  is  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  I  answer,  that  we 
hare  no  idea  of  a  being  endow'd  with  any  power,  much  less 
of  one  endowed  with  infinite  power.  But  if  we  will  change 
expressions,  we  can  only  define  power  by  connexion ;  and 
then  in  saying,  that  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  powerful  being 
is  connected  with  that  of  every  effect,  which  he  wills,  we 
really  do  no  more  than  assert,  tiiat  a  being,  whose  volition 
is  connected  with  every  effect,  is  connected  with  every  effect ; 
which  is  an  identical  proposition,  and  gives  us  no  insight 
into  the  nature  of  this  power  or  connexion.  But,  secondly^ 
supposing,  that  the  deity  were  the  great  and  efficacious  prin- 
ciple, which  supplies  the  deficiency  of  all  causes,  this  leads 
us  into  the  grossest  impieties  and  absurdities.  For  upon 
the  same  account,  that  we  have  recourse  to  him  in  natural 
operations,  and  assert  that  matter  cannot  of  itself  commu- 
nicate motion,  or  produce  thought,  viz.  because  there  is  no 
apparent  connexion  betwixt  these  objects ;  I  say,  upon  the 
very  same  account,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  deity  is  the 
author  of  all  our  volitions  and  perceptions ;  since  they  have 
no  more  apparent  connexion  either  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  supposed  but  unknown  substance  of  the  soul.  This 
agency  of  the  supreme  Being  we  know  to  have  been  asserted 
by*  several  philosophers  with  relation  to  all  the  actions  of 
the  mind,  except  volition,  or  rather  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  volition ;  tho'  'tis  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  exception  is 
a  mere  pretext,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  consequences  of  that 
doctrine.  If  nothing  be  active  but  what  has  an  apparent 
power,  thought  is  in  no  ease  any  more  active  than  matter ; 
and  if  this  inactivity  must  make  us  have  recourse  to  a  deity, 
the  supreme  being  is  the  real  cause  of  all  our  actions,  bad 
as  well  as  good,  vicious  as  well  as  virtuous.' 

'  As  &ther  JfiaUbrcmeke  and  other  Cartenans.        *  [Introd.  Sect.  341.] 
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PART  Thus  we  are  necessarily  rednc'd  to.  the  oilier  side  of  tbe 
.  ^'  .  dilemma,  viz.  that  aU  objects,  which  are  found  to  be  oon- 
Of  the  stantly  conjoin'd,  are  npon  that  account  only  to  be  regarded 
•<»pti<^  as  causes  and  effects.  Now  as  all  objects,  which  are  not 
ijstmns^  contrary,  are  susceptible  of  a  constant  conjonctiony  and  as 
of  philo-  no  real  objects  are  contrary' ;  it  follows,  that  for  ought  we 
'^^  ^'  can  determine  by  the  mere  ideas,  any  thing  may  be  the 
canse  or  effect  of  any  thing ;  which  eyidently  gives  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  materialists  above  their  antagonists. 

To  pronounce,  then,  the  final  decision  npon  the  whole ; 
the  question  concerning  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  abso- 
lutely unintelligible :  All  our  perceptions  are  not  susceptible 
of  a  local  union,  either  with  what  is  extended  or  tmex- 
tended ;  there  being  some  of  them  of  the  one  kind,  and 
some  of  the  other:  And  as  the  constant  conjunction  of 
objects  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  cause  and  effect, 
matter  and  motion  may  often  be  regarded  as  the  causes  of 
thought,  as  far  as  we  have  any  notion  of  that  relation. 

'Tis  certainly  a  kind  of  indigniiy  to  philosophy,  whose 
sovereign  authority  ought  every  where  to  be  acknowledged, 
to  oblige  her  on  every  occasion  to  make  apologies  for  her 
conclusions,  and  justify  herself  to  every  particular  art  and 
science,  which  may  be  offended  at  her.  This  puts  one  in 
mind  of  a  king  arraign'd  for  high-treason  against  his  sub- 
jects. There  is  only  one  occasion,  when  philosophy  will 
think  it  necessary  and  even  honourable  to  justify  herself,  and 
that  is,  when  religion  may  seem  to  be  in  the  least  offended ; 
whose  rights  are  as  dear  to  her  as  her  own,  and  are  indeed 
the  same.  If  any  one,  therefore,  shou'd  imagine  that  the 
foregoing  arguments  are  any  ways  dangerous  to  religion,  I 
hope  the  following  apology  will  remove  his  apprehensions. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  any  conclusion  a  piriori,  either 
concerning  the  operations  or  duration  of  any  object,  of 
which  'tis  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  form  a  conception. 
Any  object  may  be  imagined  to  become  entirely  inactive,  or 
to  be  annihilated  in  a  moment ;  and  'tis  an  evident  prin- 
ciple, that  whatever  we  can  imagine^  is  possible.  Now  this  is 
no  more  true  of  matter,  than  of  spirit ;  of  an  extended  com- 
pounded substance,  than  of  a  simple  and  unextended.  In 
both  cases  the  metaphysical  arguments  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  are  equally  inconclusive ;  and  in  both  cases  the 

■  [See  note  on  page  529.] 
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moral  argaments  and  those  deriVd  from  the  analogy  of     SECT. 
nature  are  equally  strong  and  convincing.   J£  my  philosophy,  -_    /     ^ 
therefore,  makes  no  addition  to  the  argaments  for  religion,  of  the 
I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  think  it  takes  nothing  ^|^^ 
from  them,  but  that  every  thing  remains  precisely  as  be-  the  louL 
fore. 

Sbot.  VI. — Of  Personal  Identity. 

There  are  some  philosophers,  who  imagine  we  are  every 
moment  intimately  conscious  of  what  we  call  our  Self  ;  that 
we  feel  its  existence  and  its  continuance  in  existence ;  and 
are  certain,  beyond  the  evidence  of  a  demonstration,  both  of 
its  perfect  identity  and  simplicity.  The  strongest  sensation, 
the  most  violent  passion,  say  they,  instead  of  distracting  us 
irom  this  view,  only  fix  it  the  more  intensely,  and  make  us 
consider  their  influence  on  self  either  by  their  pain  or  plea^ 
sure.  To  attempt  a  farther  proof  of  this  were  to  weaken  its 
evidence ;  since  no  proof  can  be  deriv'd  from  any  fact,  of 
which  we  are  so  intimately  conscious;  nor  is  tibere  any 
thing,  of  which  we  can  be  certain,  if  we  doubt  of  this. 

Unluckily  all  these  positive  assertions  are  contrary  to  that 
very  experience,  which  is  pleaded  for  them,  nor  have  we 
any  idea  of  self,  after  the  manner  it  is  here  explained.  For 
from  what  impression  cou'd  this  idea  be  derived?  This 
question  'tis  impossible  to  answer  without  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction and  absurdity;  and  yet  'tis  a  question,  which 
must  necessarily  be  answered,  if  we  wou'd  have  the  idea  of 
self  pass  for  clear  and  intelligible.  It  must  be  some  one 
impression,  that  gives  rise  to  every  real  idea.  But  self  or 
person  is  not  any  one  impression,  but  that  to  which  our 
several  impressions  and  ideas  are  suppos'd  to  have  a  refer- 
ence. J£  any  impression  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  self,  that 
impression  must  continue  invariably  the  same,  thro'  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives;  since  self  is  suppos'd  to  exist 
after  that  manner.  But  there  is  no  impression  constant  and  | 
invariable.  Pain  and  pleasure,  grief  and  joy,  passions  and  " 
sensations  succeed  each  other,  and  never  all  exist  at  the 
same  time.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  from  any  of  these  im« 
pressions,  or  from  any  other,  that  the  idea  of  self  is  deriv'd ; 
and  consequently  there  is  no  such  idea.^ 

But  farther,  what  must  become  of  all  our  particular  per* 

>  [Introd.  Sect.  205.] 
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PART     ceptions  upon  this  hypothesis  P    All  these  are  different,  and 
.    ^'    .  distinguishable,  and  separable  from  each  other,  ajid  maj  be 
Of  the        separately  consider'd,  and  may  exist  separately,  and  have  no 
fo^^      need  of  any  thing  to  support  their  existence.     After  what 
gygteniB^    manner,  therefore,  do  they  belong  to  Self;  and  how   are 
of  phiio-      they  connected  with  it?    For  my  part,  when  I  enter  most 
*>I^7*        intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some 
particular  perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade, 
love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.     I  never  can  catch  myself 
at  any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  any 
thing  but  the  perception.    When  my  perceptions  are  remoy'd 
for  any  time,  as  by  sound  sleep ;  so  long  am  I  insensible  of 
myself,  and  may  truly  be  said  not  to  exist.     And  were  all 
my  perceptions  removed  by  death,  and  cou'd  I  neither  think, 
nor  feel,  nor  see,  nor  love,  nor  hate  after  the  dissolution  of 
my  body,  I  shou'd  be  entirely  annihilated,  nor  do  I  conceive 
what  is  farther  requisite  to  make  me  a  perfect  non-entity. 
If  any  one,  upon  serious  and  unprejudiced  reflection,  thinks 
he  has  a  different  notion  of  himself  I  must  confess  I  can 
reason  no  longer  with  him.    All  I  can  allow  him  is,  that  he 
may  be  in  the  right  as  well  as  I,  and  that  we  are  essentially 
different  in  this  particular.     He  may,  perhaps,  perceive 
something  simple  and  continu'd,  which  he  calls  himself;  tho' 
I  am  certain  there  is  no  such  principle  in  me. 

But  setting  aside  some  metaphysicians  of  this  kind,  I  may 
venture  to  affirm  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  are 
nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different  perceptions, 
which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity, 
and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement.  Our  eyes  cannot 
turn  in  their  sockets  without  varying  our  perceptions.  Our 
thought  is  still  more  variable  than  oar  sight ;  and  all  our 
other  senses  and  faculties  contribute  to  this  change ;  nor  is 
there  any  single  power  of  the  soul,  which  remains  unalter- 
ably the  same,  perhaps  for  one  moment.  The  mind  is  a 
kind  of  theatre,  where  several  perceptions  successively  make 
their  appearance ;  pass,  re-pass,  glide  away,  and  mingle  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and  situations.  There  is 
properly  no  simplicity  in  it  at  one  time,  nor  ideniity  in 
different;  whatever  natural  propension  we  may  have  to 
imagine  that  simplicity  and  identity.  The  comparison  of 
the  theatre  must  not  mislead  us.  They  are  the  successiTC 
perceptions  only,  that  constitute  the  mind ;  nor  have  we  the 
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most  distant  notion  of  the  place,  where  these  scenes  are     SKCT. 
represented,  or  of  the  materials,  of  which  it  is  composed.'  ^^ 


What  then  gives  us  so  great  a  propension  to  ascribe  an  of  par- 
identity  to  these  successive  perceptions,  and  to  suppose  our-  ??°*^. 
selves  possest  of  an  invariable  and  uninterrupted  existence 
thro*  the  whole  course  of  our  lives?  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  personal  identity, 
as  it  regards  our  thought  or  imagination,  and  as  it  regards 
our  passions  or  the  concern  we  take  in  ourselves.  The  first 
is  our  present  subject;  and  to  explain  it  perfectly  we  must 
take  the  matter  pretty  deep,  and  account  for  that  identity, 
which  we  attribute  to  plants  and  animals;  there  being 
a  great  analogy  betwixt  it,  and  the  identity  of  a  self  or 
person. 

We  have  a  distinct  idea  of  an  object,  that  remains  in- 
variable and  uninterrupted  thro'  a  suppos'd  variation  of 
time ;  and  this  idea  we  call  that  of  identiiy  or  sameness.  We 
have  also  a  distinct  idea  of  several  different  objects  existing 
in  succession,  and  connected  together  by  a  close  relation;' 
and  this  to  an  accurate  view  affords  as  perfect  a  notion  of 
diversity f  as  if  there  was  no  manner  of  relation  among  the 
objects.  But  tho'  these  two  ideas  of  identity,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  related  objects  be  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct, 
and  even  contrary,  yet  *tis  certain,  that  in  our  common  way 
of  thinking  they  are  generally  confounded  with  each  other. 
That  action  of  the  imagination,  by  which  we  consider  theimin- 
terrupted  and  invariable  object,  and  that  by  which  we  reflect 
on  the  succession  of  related  objects,  are  almost  the  same  to 
the  feeling,  nor  is  there  much  more  effort  of  thought  required 
in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  The  relation  facili- 
tates the  transition  of  the  mind  from  one  object  to  another, 
and  renders  its  passage  as  smooth  as  if  it  contemplated  one 
continu'd  object.  This  resemblance  is  the  cause  of  the 
confusion  and  mistake,  and  makes  us  substitute  the  notion 
of  identity,  instead  of  that  of  related  objects.  However  at 
one  instant  we  may  consider  the  related  succession  as 
variable  or  interrupted,  we  are  sure  the  next  to  ascribe  to  it 
a  perfect  identity,  and  regard  it  as  invariable  and  unin- 
terrupted.    Our  propensity  to  this  mistake  is  so  great  from 

>  rintxod.  Sect  342.]  means  *  natnial    relation '  in  Hume'* 

'  [It  ia  eeaential  to  bear  in  mind  sense  of  the  term.  See  Part  I.  Sect.  6.] 
that  thronghont  this  passage  *  relation ' 
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PART     the  resemblance  aboye-mention'd,  that  we  CeiII  into  it  before 
^      ,    ^'  we  are  aware ;  aud  tho'  we  incessantly  correct  ourBelres  by 
Of  the        reflection,  and  return  to  a  more  accurate  method  of  thinkings 
**P**?^      yet  we  cannot  long  sustain  our  philosophy,  or  take  off  thi* 
systdTDB       biass  from  the  imagination.     Our  last  resource  is  to  yield  to 
of  philo-      it^  and  boldly  assert  that  these  different  related  objects  are 
^^  ^'        in  effect  the  same,  however  interrupted  and  variable.     In 
order  to  justify  to  ourselves  this  absurdity,  we  often  feign 
some  new  and  imintelligible  principle,  that  connects   the 
objects  together,  and  prevents  their  interruption  or  varia- 
tion.   Thus  we  feign  the  continu'd  existence  of  the  per- 
ceptions of  our  senses,  to  remove  the  interruption;   and 
run  into  the  notion  of  a  souly  and  selfy  and  guhstatice^  to 
disguise  the  variation.     But  we  may  fiirther  observe,  that 
where  we  do  not  give  rise  to  such  a  fiction,  our  propension 
to  confound  identity  with  relation  is  so  great^  that  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  ^  something  unknown  and  mysterious,  con- 
necting the  parts,  beside  their  relation ;  and  this  I  take  to 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  identity  we  ascribe  to  plants 
and  vegetables.    And  even  when  this  does  not  take  place, 
we  still  feel  a  propensity  to  confound  these  ideas,  tho'  we 
are  not  able  fully  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  that  particular,  nor 
find  any  thing  invariable  and  uninterrupted  to  justify  our 
notion  of  identity.' 

Thus  the  controversy  concerning  identity  is  not  merely  a 
dispute  of  words.  For  when  we  attribute  identity,  in  an 
improper  sense,  to  variable  or  interrupted  objects,  our 
mistake  is  not  confin'd  to  the  expression,  but  is  commonly 
attended  with  a  fiction,  either  of  something  invariable  and 
uninterrupted,  or  of  something  mysterious  and  iuexplicable, 
or  at  least  with  a  propensity  to  such  fictions.  What  will 
suffice  to  prove  this  hypothesis  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
fair  enquirer,  is  to  shew  from  daily  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  the  objects,  which  are  variable  or  interrupted,  and 
yet  are  supposed  to  continue  the  same,  are  such  only  as 
consist  of  a  succession  of  parts,  connected  together  by 
resemblance,  contiguity,  or  causation.  For  as  such  a  suc- 
cession answers  evidently  to  our  notion  of  diversity,  it  can 

*  If  ihe  reader  is  desirous  to  see  how  reasonings  concerning  the  unitizig  prin- 

ft  great  genius   may  be  inflaenc'd  hj  ciple  of  the  unirerse,  and  the  identttf 

these  seemingly  trivial  principles  of  the  of  plants  and  animals.    See  his  MoruU 

imagination,  as  well  as  the  mere  yulgar,  Ufa :  or,  PhUaaopkieal  rkapiotfy. 
Ut    him  read   my  Lord   ShqfUburifs  »  [IntPod.  Sect  843.] 
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only  be  hj  mistake  we  ascribe  to  it  an  identity ;  and  as  the     SEOT. 
relation  of  parts,  which  leads  us  into  this  mistake,  is  really  ^ 


nothing  but  a  quality,  which  produces  an  association  of  Of  per- 
ideas,  and  an  easy  transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  to  ??°^|^ 
another,  it  can  only  be  fix)m  the  resemblance^  which  this  act  * 
of  the  mind  bears  to  that,  by  which  we  contemplate  one 
continued  object,  that  the  error  arises.  Our  chief  business, 
then,  must  be  to  prove,  that  all  objects,  to  which  we  ascribe 
identity,  without  observing  their  invariableness  and  uninter- 
ruptedness,  are  such  as  consist  of  a  succession  of  related 
objects. 

In  order  to  this,  suppose  any  mass  of  matter,  of  which  the 
parts  are  contiguous  and  connected,  to  be  plac'd  before  us; 
^tis  plain  we  must  attribute  a  perfect  identity  to  this  mass, 
provided  all  the  parts  continue  uninterruptedly  and  invariably 
the  same,  whatever  motion  or  change  of  place  we  may 
observe  either  in  the  whole  or  in  any  of  the  parts.  But 
supposing  some  very  email  or  inc(>n8iderdble  part  to  be  added 
to  the  mass,  or  substracted  from  it;  tho'  this  absolutely 
destroys  the  identity  of  the  whole,  strictly  speaking ;  yet  as 
we  seldom  think  so  accurately,  we  scruple  not  to  pronounce 
a  mass  of  matter  the  same,  where  we  find  so  trivial  an  altera- 
tion. The  passage  of  the  thought  from  the  object  before 
the  change  to  the  object  after  it,  is  so  smooth  and  easy,  that 
we  scarce  perceive  the  transition,  and  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that  'tis  nothing  but  a  continued  survey  of  the  same  object. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  attends  this 
experiment ;  which  is,  that  tho'  the  change  of  any  consider- 
able part  in  a  mass  of  matter  destroys  the  identity  of  the 
whole,  yet  we  must  measure  the  greatness  of  the  part,  not 
absolutely,  but  by  its  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  addition 
or  diminution  of  a  mountain  wou'd  not  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  diversity  in  a  planet ;  tho'  the  change  of  a  very  few 
inches  wou'd  be  able  to  destroy  the  identity  of  some  bodies. 
'Twill  be  impossible  to  account  for  this,  but  by  reflecting 
that  objects  operate  upon  the  mind,  and  break  or  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  its  actions  not  according  to  their  real 
greatness,  but  according  to  their  proportion  to  each  other: 
And  therefore,  since  this  interruption  makes  an  object  cease 
to  appear  the  same,  it  must  be  the  uninterrupted  progress  of 
the  thought,  which  constitutes  the  imperfect  identity. 

This  may  be  confirm'd  by  another  phssnomenon.  A  change 


Bophy. 
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.1>ART  in  any  considerable  part  of  a  body  destroys  its  identity ;  but 
V  ^.  •  ^  'tis  remarkable,  that  where  the  change  is  prodnc'd  gradwMy 
Of  the  and  insensibly  we  are  less  apt  to  ascribe  to  it  the  same  effect 
"^<r^S^  The  reason  can  plainly  be  no  other,  than  that  the  mind,  in 
Bystems  following  the  successive  changes  of  the  body,  feels  an  easy 
^JJ^il®'  passage  from  the  snrveying  its  condition  in  one  moment  to 
the  yie?mig  of  it  in  another,  and  at  no  particular  time  per- 
ceives any  interruption  in  its  actions.  From  which  continu'd 
perception,  it  ascribes  a  continu'd  existence  and  identity  to 
the  object. 

But  whatever  precaution  we  may  use  in  introducing  the 
changes  gradually,  and  making  them  proportionable  to  the 
whole,  'tis  certain,  that  where  the  changes  are  at  last  ob- 
serv'd  to  become  considerable,  we  make  a  scruple  of  ascribing 
identity  to  such  different  objects.  There  is,  however,  another 
artifice,  by  which  we  may  induce  the  imagination  to  advance 
a  step  farther ;  and  that  is,  by  producing  a  reference  of  the 
parts  to  each  other,  and  a  combination  to  some  common  end 
or  purpose.  A  ship,  of  which  a  considerable  part  has  been 
chang'd  by  frequent  reparations,  is  still  consider'd  as  the 
same ;  nor  does  the  difference  of  the  materials  hinder  us  from 
ascribing  an  identity  to  it.  The  common  end,  in  which  the 
parts  conspire,  is  the  same  under  all  their  variations,  and 
affords  an  easy  transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  situa- 
tion of  the  body  to  another. 

But  this  is  still  more  remarkable,  when  we  add  a  gympaihy 
of  parts  to  their  comm>on  endy  and  suppose  that  they  bear  to 
each  other,  the  reciprocal  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  all 
their  actions  and  operations.  This  is  the  case  with  all 
animals  and  vegetables;  where  not  only  the  several  parts 
have  a  reference  to  some  general  purpose,  but  also  a  mutual 
dependance  on,  and  connexion  with  each  other.  The  effect 
of  so  strong  a  relation  is,  that  tho'  every  one  must  allow, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  both  vegetables  and  animals  endare 
a  total  change,  yet  we  still  attribute  identity  to  them,  while 
their  form,  size,  and  substance  are  entirely  alter'd.  An  oak, 
that  grows  from  a  small  plant  to  a  large  tree,  is  still  the 
same  oak ;  tho'  there  be  not  one  particle  of  matter,  or  figure 
of  its  parts  the  same.  An  infant  becomes  a  man,  and  is 
sometimes  fat,  sometimes  lean,  without  any  change  in  his 
identity. 

We  may  also  consider  the  two  following  phsenomena,  which 
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are  remarkable  in  their  bind.    The  first  is,  that  the'  we     SECT, 
commonly  be  able  to  distin^aish  pretty  exactly  betwixt 


numerical  and  specific  identity,  yet  it  sometimes  happens,  of  per- 
that  we  confound  them,  and  in  our  thinking  and  reasoning  f?^^^ 
employ  the  one  for  the  other.  Thus  a  man,  who  hears  a 
noise,  that  is  frequently  interrupted  and  renewed,  says,  it  is 
still  the  same  noise ;  tho'  'tis  eyident  the  sounds  have  only  a 
specific  identity  or  resemblance,  and  there  is  nothing  nume- 
rically the  same,  but  the  cause,  which  produc'd  them.  In 
like  manner  it  may  be  said  without  breach  of  the  propriety 
of  langpiage,  that  such  a  church,  which  was  formerly  of  brick, 
fell  to  ruin,  and  that  the  parish  rebuilt  the  same  church  of 
free-stone,  and  according  to  modem  architecture.  Here 
neither  the  form  nor  materials  are  the  same,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  common  to  the  two  objects,  but  their  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  and  yet  this  alone  is  su£Bcient  to 
make  us  denominate  them  the  same.  But  we  must  observe, 
that  in  these  cases  the  first  object  is  in  a  manner  annihilated 
before  the  second  comes  into  existence ;  by  which  means,  we 
are  never  presented  in  any  one  point  of  time  with  the  idea  of 
difference  and  multiplicity ;  and  for  that  reason  are  less  scru- 
pulous in  calling  them  the  same. 

Secondly,  We  may  remark,  that  tho'  in  a  succession  of 
related  objects,  it  be  in  a  manner  requisite,  that  the  change 
of  parts  be  not  sudden  nor  entire,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
identity,  yet  where  the  objects  are  in  their  nature  changeable 
and  inconstant,  we  admit  of  a  more  sudden  transition,  than 
wou'd  otherwise  be  consistent  with  that  relation.  Thus  as 
the  nature  of  a  river  consists  in  the  motion  and  change  of 
parts ;  tho'  in  less  than  four  and  twenty  hours  these  be  totally 
alter'd ;  this  hinders  not  the  river  from  continuing  the  same 
during  several  ages.  What  is  natural  and  essential  to  any 
thing  is,  in  a  manner,  expected;  and  what  is  expected  makes 
less  impression,  and  appears  of  less  moment,  than  what  is 
unusual  and  extraordinary.  A  considerable  change  of  the 
former  kind  seems  really  less  to  the  imagination,  than  the 
most  trivial  alteration  of  the  latter ;  and  by  breaking  less  the 
continuity  of  the  thought,  has  less  infiuence  in  destroying 
the  identity. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  personal  identity , 
which  has  become  so  great  a  question  in  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  late  years   in  England,  where  all    the  abstruser 
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PABT     sciences  are  stady'd  with  a  peculiar  ardour  and  application* 

/  ■ .  And  here  'tis  evident,  the  same  method  of  reasoning  umat 

Of  the        be  continn'd,  which  has  so  successfully  explain'd  the  identity 

a^SL    ^^  plants,  and  animals,  and  ships,  and  houses,  and  of  all  the 

gystems       compounded  and  changeable  productions  either  of  art  or 

^JSH^^^     nature.    The  identity,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  of  man, 

is  only  a  fictitious  one,  and  of  a  like  kind  with  that  which 

we  ascribe  to  yegetables  and   animal  bodies.^    It  cannot^ 

therefore,  have  a  different  origin,  but  must  proceed  from  a 

like  operation  of  the  imagination  upon  like  objects. 

But  lest  this  argument  shou'd  not  convince  the  reader  ; 
tho'  in  my  opinion  perfectly  decisive;  let  him  weigh  the 
following  reasoning,  which  is  still  closer  and  more  imme- 
diate. 'Tis  evident,  that  the  identity,  which  we  attribute  to 
the  human  mind,  however  perfect  we  may  imagine  it  to  be, 
is  not  able  to  run  the  seyeral  different  perceptions  into  one, 
and  make  them  lose  their  characters  of  distinction  and 
difference,  which  are  essential  to  them.  'Tis  still  true,  that 
every  distinct  perception,  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  mind,  is  a  distinct  existence,  and  is  different,  and 
distinguishable,  and  separable  from  every  other  perception, 
either  contemporary  or  successive.  But,  as,  notwithstanding 
this  distinction  and  separability,  we  suppose  the  whole  train 
of  perceptions  to  be  united  by  identity,  a  question  naturally 
arises  concerning  this  relation  of  identity;  whether  it  be 
something  that  really  binds  our  several  perceptions  together, 
or  only  associates  their  ideas  in  the  imagination.  That  is, 
in  other  words,  whether  in  pronouncing  concerning  the  iden- 
tity of  a  person,  we  observe  some  real  bond  among  his  per- 
ceptions, or  only  feel  one  among  the  ideas  we  form  of  them. 
This  question  we  might  easily  decide,  if  we  wou'd  recollect 
what  has  been  already  prov'd  at  large,  that  the  under- 
standing never  observes  any  real  connexion  among  objects, 
and  that  even  the  union  of  cause  and  effect,  when  slaictly 
examin'd,  resolves  itself  into  a  customary  association  of 
ideas.  For  from  thence  it  evidently  follows,  that  identity  is 
nothing  really  belonging  to  these  different  perceptions,  and 
xmiting  them  together;  but  is  merely  a  quality,  which  we 
attribute  to  them,  because  of  the  union  of  their  ideas  in  the 
imagination,  when  we  reflect  upon  them.  Now  the  only 
qualities,  which  can  give  ideas  an  union  in  the  imagiaation, 

I  [Introd.  §  345.] 
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are  these  three  relations  above-mentioned.    These  are  the     SEOT. 
uniting    principles  in  the  ideal  world,  and  withont    them  .     ^'  ^ 
every  distinct  object  is  separable  by  the  mind,  and  may  be  of  per- 
separately  consider'd,  and  appears  not  to  have  any  more  i»°*l. 
connexion  with  any  other  object,  than  if  disjoin'd  by  the  *       ^* 
greatest  difference  and  remoteness.     Tis,  therefore,  on  some 
of   these   three   relations  of  resemblance,    contiguity  and 
cansation,  that  identity  depends ;  and  as  the  very  essence  of 
these  relations  consists  in  their  producing  an  easy  transition 
of  ideas ;   it  follows,  that  our  notions  of  personal  identity, 
proceed  entirely  from  the  smooth  and  uninterrupted  progress 
of  the  thought  along  a  train  of  connected  ideas,  according 
to  the  principles  above-explain'd.' 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  remains,  is,  by  what 
relations  this  uninterrupted  prog^ss  of  our  thought  is  pro- 
duc'd,  when  we  consider  the  successive  existence  of  a  mind 
or  thinking  person.  And  here  'tis  evident  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  resemblance  and  causation,  and  must  drop 
contiguity,  which  has  little  or  no  influence  in  the  present 
case. 

To  begin  with  resemblance ;  suppose  we  cou'd  see  clearly 
into  the  breast  of  another,  and  observe  that  succession  of 
perceptions,  which  constitutes  his  mind  or  thinking  principle, 
and  suppose  that  he  always  preserves  the  memory  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  past  perceptions ;  'tis  evident  that  nothing 
cou'd  more  contribute  to  the  bestowing  a  relation  on  this 
succession  amidst  all  its  variations.  For  what  is  the  memory 
but  a  faculty,  by  which  we  raise  up  the  images  of  past  per- 
ceptions 9  And  as  an  image  necessarily  resembles  its  object, 
must  not  the  frequent  placing  of  these  resembling  percep- 
tions in  the  chain  of  thought,  convey  the  imagination  more 
easily  from  one  link  to  another,  and  make  the  whole  seem 
like  the  continuance  of  one  object  P  In  this  particular,  then, 
the  memory  not  only  discovers  the  identity,  but  also  contri- 
butes to  its  production,  by  producing  the  relation  of  resem- 
blance among  the  perceptions.  The  case  is  the  same  whether 
we  consider  ourselves  or  others. 

As  to  ccuusation ;  we  may  observe,  that  the  true  idea  of  the 
human  mind,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  system  of  different  per- 
ceptions or  different  existences,  which  are  link'd  together  by 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  mutually  produce,  de- 

>  [See  also  Appendix,  p.  569.  —Ed.} 
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PART     stroy,  influence,  and  modify  each  other.'     Our  impressions 
give  rise  to  their  correspondent  ideas ;  and  these  ideas  in 


Of  the         their  turn  produce  other  impressions.     One  thought  chaces 
*^*^S^      another,  and  draws  after  it  a  third,  by  which  it  is  ezpell'd 
systems       ^  its  tum.    In  this  respect^  I  cannot  compare  the  soul  more 
®^  Pj^o-      properly  to  any  thing  than  to  a  republic  or  commonwealth, 
«>I«»y-         £^  which  the  several  members  are  united  by  the  reciprocal 
ties  of  government  and  subordination,  and  give  rise  to  other 
persons,  who  propagat;e  the  same  republic  in  the  incessant 
changes  of  its  parts.     And  as  the  same  individual  republic 
may  not  only  change  its  members,  but  also  its  laws  and  con* 
stitutions;  in  like  manner  the  same  person  may  vary  his 
character  and  disposition,  as  well  as  his  impressions  and 
ideas,  without  losing  his   identity.    Whatever  changes  he 
endures,  his  several  parts  are  stiU  connected  by  the  relation 
of  causation.     And  in  this  view  our  identity  with  regard  to 
the  passions  serves  to  corroborate  that  wiih  regard  to  the 
imagination,  by  the  making  our  distant  perceptions  influence 
each  other,  and  by  giving  us  a  present  concern  for  our  past 
or  future  pains  or  pleasures. 

As  a  memory  alone  acquaints  us  with  the  continuance  and 
extent  of  this  succession  of  perceptions,  *tis  to  be  considered, 
upon  that  account  chiefly,  as  the  source  of  personal  identity. 
Had  we  no  memory,  we  never  shou'd  have  any  notion  of 
causation,  nor  consequently  of  that  chain  of  causes  and 
effSects,  which  constitute  our  self  or  person.  But  having 
once  acquired  this  notion  of  causation  firom  the  memory,  we 
can  extend  the  same  chain  of  causes,  and  consequently  the 
identity  of  our  persons  beyond  our  memory,  and  can  com- 
prehend times,  and  circumstances,  and  actions,  which  we 
have  entirely  forgot,  but  suppose  in  general  to  have  existed. 
For  how  few  of  our  past  actions  are  there,  of  which  we  have 
any  memory  P  Who  can  tell  me,  for  instance,  what  were  his 
thoughts  and  actions  on  the  1st  of  Jwnuary  1715,  the  11th 
of  Mwch  1719,  and  the  8rd  of  August  1733P  Or  will  he 
affirm,  because  he  has  entirely  forgot  the  incidents  of  these 
days,  that  the  present  self  is  not  the  same  person  with  the 
self  of  that  time ;  and  by  that  means  overturn  all  the  most 
establish'd  notions  of  personal  identity  P  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, memory  does  not  so  much  proAuce  as  dUcover  personal 

^  [iDtrod.  §  346.    Of.  1^00  j>.  465—'  No  mternal  impression  has  an  apparent 
energy,  more  than  external  objects  haye.'] 
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identity,  by  shewing  ns  the  relation  of  cause   and  effect      SECT, 
among  our  different  perceptions.     'Twill  be  incnmbent  on  .    ^  ^ 
those,  who  aflirm  that  memory  produces  entirely  our  per-  of  per- 
sonal identity,  to  give  a  reason  why  we  can  thus  extend  our  ■?^. 
identity  beyond  our  memory.  i  «n  ly. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  leads  us  to  a  conclusion,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  affau*,  viz.  that  all  the 
nice  and  subtile  questions  concerning  personal  identity  can 
never  possibly  be  decided,  and  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
grrammatical  than  as  philosophical  di£Bculties.  Identity  de- 
pends on  the  relations  of  ideas ;  and  these  relations  produce 
identity,  by  means  of  that  easy  transition  they  occasion.^ 
But  as  the  relations,  and  the  easiness  of  the  transition  may 
diminish  by  insensible  degrees,  we  have  no  just  standard,  by 
which  we  can  decide  any  dispute  concerning  the  time,  when 
they  acquire  or  lose  a  title  to  the  name  of  identity.  All  the 
disputes  concerning  the  identity  of  connected  objects  are 
merely  verbal,  except  so  fiEur  as  the  relation  of  parts  gives  rise 
to  some  fiction  or  imaginary  principle  of  union,  as  we  have 
already  observed. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  first  origin  and  uncer- 
tainty of  our  notion  of  identity,  as  apply'd  to  the  human 
mind,  may  be  extended  with  little  or  no  variation  to  that  of 
gimplicity.  An  object,  whose  different  co-existent  parts  are 
bound  together  by  a  close  relation,  operates  upon  the  imagi- 
nation after  much  the  same  manner  as  one  perfectly  simple 
and  indivisible,  and  requires  not  a  much  greater  stretch  of 
thought  in  order  to  its  conception.  From  this  similarity  of 
operation  we  attribute  a  simplicity  to  it,  and  feign  a  prin- 
ciple of  union  as  the  support  of  this  simplicity,  and  the 
center  of  all  the  different  parts  and  qualities  of  the  object. 

Thus  we  have  finish'd  our  examination  of  the  several 
systems  of  philosophy,  both  of  the  intellectual  and  natural 
world ;  and  in  our  miscellaneous  way  of  reasoning  have  been 
led  into  several  topics ;  which  will  either  illustrate  and  con- 
firm some  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  or  prepare  the 
way  for  our  following  opinions.  'Tis  now  time  to  return  to 
a  more  close  examination  of  our  subject,  and  to  proceed  in 
the  accurate  anatomy  of  human  nature,  having  fully  ex« 
plain'd  the  nature  of  our  judgment  and  understanding.* 

*  rintrod.  {  345,  note.]  the  second  diyision  of  the  AppendiZt 

'  [This  subject  is  further  pursued  in      p.  548. — Ed.] 
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Seot.  Vn. — Conclusian  of  this  Book. 

OftlM 

M'^'^  Bat  before  I  launch  out  into  those  immense  depths  of 

^^jtJ^    philosophy,  which  lie  before  me,  I  find  myself  inclin'd  to 
of  ^lo-      stop  a  moment  in  my  present  station,  and  to  ponder  that 
*®^^'         voyage,  which  I  have  undertaken,  and  which  undoubtedly 
requires  the  utmost  art  and  industry  to  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion.     Methinks  I  am  like  a  man,  who  haying 
struck  on  many  shoals,  and  having  narrowly  escap'd  ship- 
wreck in  passing  a  small  frith,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put 
out  to  sea  in  the  same  leaky  weather-beaten  vessel,  and  even 
carries  his  ambition  so  &r  as  to  think  of  compassing  the 
globe    under    these    disadvantageous   circumstances.      My 
memory  of  past  errors  and  perplexities,  makes  me  diffident 
for  the  future.    The  wretched  condition,  weakness,  and  dis- 
order of  the  faculties,  I  must  employ  in    my  enquiries, 
encrease    my    apprehensions.     And    the    impossibility    of 
amending  or  correcting  these  faculties,  reduces  me  almost  to 
despair,  and  makes  me  resolve  to  perish  on  the  barren  rock, 
on  which  I  am  at  present,  rather  than  venture  myself  upon 
that  boundless  ocean,  which  runs  out  into  immensity.     This 
sudden  view  of  my  danger  strikes  me  with  melancholy ;  and 
as  'tis  usual  for  that  passion,  above  all  others,  to  indulge 
itself;  I  cannot  forbear  feeding  my  despair,  with  all  those 
desponding  reflections,  which  the  present  subject  furnishes 
me  with  in  such  abundance. 

I  am  first  affrighted  and  confounded  with  that  forelom 
solitude,  in  which  I  am  placed  in  my  philosophy,  and  fancy 
myself  some  strange  uncouth  monster,  who  not  being  able 
to  mingle  and  unite  in  society,  has  been  expell'd  all  human 
commerce,  and  left  utterly  abandoned  and  disconsolate. 
Fain  wou'd  I  run  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and  warmth ; 
but  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  mix  with  such  deformity. 
I  call  upon  others  to  join  me,  in  order  to  make  a  company 
apart;  but  no  one  will  hearken  to  me.  Every  one  keeps  at 
a  distance,  and  dreads  that  storm,  which  beats  upon  me 
from  every  side.  I  have  exposed  myself  to  the  enmity  of  aU 
metaphysicians,  logicians,  mathematicians,  and  even  theolo- 
gians ;  and  can  I  wonder  at  the  insults  I  must  suffer  9  I 
have  declared  my  dis-approbation  of  their  systems ;  and  can 
I  be  surpriz'd,  if  they  shou'd  express  a  hatred  of  mine  and 
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of  my  person  P    When  I  look  abroad,  I  foresee  on  every  side,     sect. 
dispute,  contradiction,  anger,  calumny  and  detraction.  When  .    ^^'  ^ 
I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  igno-  ck>xiciiinon 
ranee.     All  the  world  conspires  to  oppose  and  contradict  oft^is 
me ;  tbo'  such  is  my  weakness,  that  I  feel  all  my  opinions 
loosen  and   fall  of  themselves,  when  unsupported  by  the 
approbation  of  others.     Every  step  I  take  is  with  hesitation, 
and  every  new  reflection  makes  me  dread  an  error  and 
absurdity  in  my  reasoning. 

For  with  what  confidence  can  I  venture  upon  such  bold 
enterprizes,  when  beside  those  numberless  infirmities  peculiai 
to  myself,  I  find  so  many  which  are  common  to  human  nature? 
Can  I  be  sure,  that  in  leaving  all  establish'd  opinions  I  am 
following  truth ;  and  by  what  criterion  shall  I  distinguish 
her,  even  if  fortune  shou'd  at  last  guide  me  on  her  foot-steps? 
After  the  most  accurate  and  exact  of  my  reasonings,  I  can 
give  no  reason  why  I  shou'd  assent  to  it ;  and  feel  nothing 
but  a  strong  propensity  to  consider  objects  strongly  in  tliat 
view,  under  which  they  appear  to  me.  Experience  is  a 
principle,  which  instructs  me  in  the  several  conjunctions  of 
objects  for  the  past.  Habit  is  another  principle,  which 
determines  me  to  expect  the  same  for  the  future ;  and  both 
of  them  conspiring  to  operate  upon  the  imagination,  make 
me  form  certain  ideas  in  a  more  intense  and  Evely  manner, 
than  others,  which  are  not  attended  with  the  same  advan- 
tages. Without  this  quality,  by  which  the  mind  enlivens 
Bome  ideas  beyond  others  (which  seemingly  is  so  trivial,  and 
80  little  founded  on  reason)  we  cou'd  never  assent  to  any 
argument,  nor  carry  our  view  beyond  those  few  objects, 
which  are  present  to  oirr  senses.  Nay,  even  to  these  objects 
we  cou'd  never  attribute  any  existence,  but  what  was  de- 
pendent on  the  senses ;  and  must  comprehend  them  entirely 
in  that  succession  of  perceptions,  which  constitutes  our  self  or 
person.  Nay  farther,  even  with  relation  to  that  succession, 
we  cou'd  only  admit  of  those  perceptions,  which  are  imme- 
diately present  to  our  consciousness,  nor  cou'd  those  lively 
images,  with  which  the  memory  presents  us,  be  ever  receiv'd 
as  true  pictures  of  past  perceptions.  The  memory,  senses, 
and  understanding  are,  therefore,  all  of  them  founded  on  the 
imagination,  or  the  vivacity  of  our  ideas. 

No  wonder  a  principle  so  inconstant  and  fallacious  shou'd 
lead  us  into  errors,  when  implicitly  follow'd  (as  it  must  be) 

VOL.  I.  N  N 
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PART     in  all  its  yariatione.     'Tis  this  principle,  which  makes  ns 
^_^'  ^  reason  from  causes  and  effects ;  and  *tis  the  same  principle, 
Of  the        which  convinces  ns  of  the  continued  existence  of  external 
■ceptJal      objects,  when  absent  from  the  senses.    But  tho'  these  two 
^^xn^    operations  be  equally  natural  and  necessary  in  the  human 
of  phiio-      mind,  yet  in  some  circumstances  they  are*  directly  contrary, 
*®^  *^"         nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  reason  justly  and  regularly  from 
causes  and  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  believe  the  continu'd 
existence  of  matter.     How  then  shall  we  adjust  those  prin- 
ciples together?    Which  of  them  shall  we  prefer?     Or  in 
case  we  prefer  neither  of  them,  but  successively  assent  to 
both,  as  is  usual  among  philosophers,  with  what  confidence 
can  we  afterwards  usurp  that  glorious  title,  when  we  thus 
knowingly  embrace  a  manifest  contradiction  ? 

This'  contradiction  wou'd  be  more  excusable,  were  it  com- 
pensated by  any  degree  of  solidity  and  satisfaction  in  the 
other  parts  of  our  reasoning.  But  the  case  is  quite  contrary. 
When  we  trace  up  the  human  understandiug  to  its  first 
principles,  we  find  it  to  lead  us  into  such  sentiments,  as  seem 
to  turn  into  ridicule  all  our  past  pains  and  industry,  and  to 
discourage  us  from  future  enquiries.  Nothing  is  more  curi- 
ously enquir'd  after  by  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  causes  of 
every  phsenomenon ;  nor  are  we  content  with  knowing  the 
immediate  causes,  but  push  on  our  enquiries,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  original  and  ultimate  principle.  We  wou'd  not  wil- 
lingly stop  before  we  are  acquainted  with  that  energy  in  the 
cause,  by  which  it  operates  on  its  effect ;  that  tie,  which 
connects  them  together;  and  that  efficacious  quality,  on 
which  the  tie  depends.  This  is  our  aim  in  all  our  studies 
and  reflections :  And  how  must  we  be  disappointed,  when  we 
learn,  that  this  connexion,  tie,  or  energy  lies  merely  in  our- 
selves, and  is  nothing  but  that  determination  of  the  mind, 
which  is  acquired  by  custom,  and  causes  us  to  make  a  transi- 
tion from  an  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  and  from  the 
impression  of  one  to  the  lively  idea  of  the  other?  Such  a 
discovery  not  only  cuts  off  all  hope  of  ever  attaining  satis- 
faction, but  even  prevents  our  very  wishes ;  since  it  appears, 
that  when  we  say  we  desire  to  know  the  ultimate  and  ope- 
rating principle,  as  something,  which  resides  in  the  external 
object,  we  either  contradict  ourselves,  or  talk  without  a 
meaning. 

»  Sect.  4.  «  Part  lU.    Sect.  14. 
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This  deficiency  in  our  ideas  is  not,  indeed,  perceiv'd  in      SECrr. 
common  life,  nor  are  we  sensible,  that  in  the  most  nsoal  con-    _^^'  - 
junctions  of  cause  and  effect  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  ulti-  Conclusioii 
mate  principle,  which  binds  them  together,  as  in  the  most  ?^^ 
unusual  and  extraordinary.     But  this  proceeds  merely  from 
an  illusion  of  the  imagination ;  and  the  question  is,  how  far 
we  ought  to  yield  to  these  illusions.    This  question  is  very 
difGlcult,  and  reduces  us  to  a  very  dangerous  dilemma,  which- 
ever way  we  answer  it.     For  if  we  assent  to  every  trivial 
suggestion  of  the  fancy ;  beside  that  these  suggestions  are 
often  contrary  to  each  other;  they  lead  us  into  such  errors, 
absurdities,  and  obscurities,  that  we  must  at  last  become 
asham'd  of  our  credulity.     Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
reason  than  the  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  nothing  has 
been  the  occasion  of  more  mistakes  among  philosophers. 
Men  of  bright  fancies  may  in  this  respect  be  compared  to 
those  angels,  whom  the  scripture  represents  as  covering 
their  eyes  with  their  wings.     This  has  already  appear'd  in 
60  many  instances,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  enlarging  upon  it  any  farther. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  consideration  of  these  in- 
stances makes  us  take  a  resolution  to  reject  all  the  trivial 
suggestions  of  the  fancy,  and  adhere  to  the  understanding, 
that  is,  to  the  general  and  more  established  properties  of  the 
imagination;  even  this  resolution,  if  steadily  executed, 
wou'd  be  dangerous,  and  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. For  I  have  already  shewn,'  that  the  understanding, 
when  it  acts  alone,  and  according  to  its  most  general  prin- 
ciples, entirely  subverts  itself,  and  leaves  not  the  lowest 
degree  of  evidence  in  any  proposition,  either  in  philosophy 
or  common  life.  We  save  ourselves  from  this  total  scepti- 
cism only  by  means  of  that  singular  and  seemingly  trivial 
property  of  the  fency,  by  which  we  enter  with  difficulty  into 
remote  views  of  things,  and  are  not  able  to  accompany  them 
"with  so  sensible  an  impression,  as  we  do  those,  which  are 
more  easy  and  natural.  Shall  we,  then,  establish  it  for  a 
general  maxim,  that  no  refin'd  or  elaborate  reasoning  is  ever 
to  be  receiv'd  P  Consider  well  the  consequences  of  such  a 
principle.  By  this  means  you  cut  off  entirely  all  science 
and  philosophy :  You  proceed  upon  one  singular  quality  of 
the  imagination,  and  by  a  parity  of  reason  must  embrace  all 
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PART     of  them :  And  you  expreasly  contradict  yourself  j  since  this 
-  maxim  must  be  built  on  the  preceding  reasoning,  which  will 

Of  the  be  allowed  to  be  suflSciently  refin'd  and  metaphysical.  What 
*^T^'^^  party,  then,  shall  we  choose  among  these  difficulties  ?  If 
systems  ^^  embrace  this  principle,  and  condenm  all  refin'd  reason* 
of  phiio-  ing,  we  run  into  the  most  manifest  absurdities.  If  we  reject 
it  in  favour  of  these  reasonings,  we  subvert  entirely  the 
human  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  no  choice  left 
liut  betwixt  a  false  reason  and  n^one  at  all.  For  my  part,  I 
know  not  what  ought  to  be  don#  in  the  present  case.  I  can 
only  observe  what  is  commonly  done ;  which  is,  that  this 
difficulty  is  seldom  or  never  thought  of;  and  even  where  it 
has  once  been  present  to  the  mind,  is  quickly  forgot,  and 
leaves  but  a  small  impression  behind  it.  Very  refin'd  re- 
flections have  little  or  no  influence  upon  us ;  and  yet  we  do 
not>  and  cannot  establish  it  for  a  rule,  that  they  oug^t  not 
to  have  ^.ny  influence;  which  implies  a  manifest  contra- 
diction. 

But  what  have  I  here  said,  that  reflections  very  refin'd 
and  metaphysical  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  us  P  This 
opinion  I  can  scarce  forbear  retracting,  and  condeihning 
from  my  present  feeling  and  experience.  The  intense  view 
of  these  manifold  contradictions  and  imperfections  in  huiban 
reason  has  so  wrought  upon  me,  and  heated  my  brain, 
that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can 
look  upon  no  opinion  even  ,as  more  probable  or  likely  than 
another.  Where  am  I,  or  what  9  From  what  causes  do  I 
derive  my  existence,  and  to  what  condition  shall  I  return  9 
Whose  favour  shall  I  court,  and  whose  anger  must  I 
dread  P  What  beings  surround  meP  and  on  whom  have  I 
any  influence,  or  who  have  any  influence  on  me  P  I  am 
confounded  with  all  these  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy  my- 
self in  the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable,  inviron'd 
with  the  deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the  use  of 
every  member  and  faculty. 

Most  fortunately  it  happens,  that  since  reason  is  incapable 
of  dispelling  these  clouds,  nature  herself  suffices  to  that 
purpose,  and  cures  me  of  this  philosophical  melancholy  and 
delirium,  either  by  relaxing  this  bent  of  mind,  or  by  some 
avocation,  and  lively  impression  of  my  senses,  which  oblite- 
i*ate  all  these  chimeras.  I  dine,  I  play  a  game  of  back- 
gammon, I  converse,  and  am  merry  with  my  friends;  and 
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when  after  three  or  four  hoars'  amusement^  I  wou*d  return     SECT, 
to  these  speculations,  they  appear  so  cold,  and  strain'd,  and     _^^^'   ^ 
ridiculous,  that  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  enter  into  Conclusion 
them  any  farther.  of  this 

Here  then  I  find  myself  absolutely  and  necessarily  deter- 
mined to  live,  and  talk,  and  act  like  other  people  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  But  notwithstanding  that  my 
natural  propensity,  and  the  course  of  my  animal  spirits  and 
passions  reduce  me  to  this  indolent  belief  in  the  general 
maxims  of  the  world,  I  still  feel  such  remains  of  my  former 
disposition,  that  I  am  ready  to  throw  all  my  books  and 
papers  into  the  fire,  and  resolye  nerer  more  to  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  life  for  the  sake  of  reasoning  and  philosophy. 
For  those  are  my  sentiments  in  that  splenetic  humour,  which 
governs  me  at  present.  I  may,  nay  I  must  yield  to  the 
current  of  nature,  in  submitting  to  my  senses  and  under- 
standing; and  in  this  blind  submission  I  shew  most  perfectly 
my  sceptical  disposition  and  principles.  But  does  it  follow, 
that  I  must  strive  against  the  current  of  nature,  which 
leads  me  to  indolence  and  pleasure;  that  I  must  seclude 
myself,  in  some  measure,  from  the  commerce  and  society  of 
men^  which  is  so  agreeable ;  and  that  I  must  torture  my 
brains  with  subtilities  and  sophistries,  at  the  very  time  that 
I' cannot  satisfy  myself  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  so 
painful  an  application,  nor  have  any  tolerable  prospect  of 
arriving  by  its  means  at  truth  and  certainty.  Under  what 
obligation  do  I  lie  of  making  quch  an  abuse  of  time  9  And 
to  what  end  can  it  serve  either  for  the  service  of  mankind, 
or  for  my  own  private  interest  ?  No :  If  I  must  be  a  fool, 
as  all  those  who  reason  or  believe  any  thing  certainly  are, 
my  follies  shall  at  least  be  natural  and  agreeable.  Where  I 
strive  against  my  inclination,  I  shall  have  a  good  reason  for 
my  resistance ;  and  will  no  more  be  led  a  vrandering  into 
such  dreary  solitudes,  and  rough  passages,  as  I  have  hitherto 
met  with* 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  my  spleen  and  indolence ;  and 
indeed  I  must  confess,  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  oppose 
to  them,  and  expects  a  victory  more  from  the  returns  of  a 
serious  good-humour'd  disposition,  than  from  the  force  of 
reason  and  conviction.  In  all  the  incidents  of  life  we  onght 
still  to  preserve  our  scepticism.  If  we  believe,  that  fire 
warms,  or  water  refreshes,  'tis  only  because  it  costs  us  too 
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PART     much  pains  to  think  otherwise.    Nay  if  we  are  philosophers, 
^^*       it  ought  only  to  be  upon  sceptical  principles,  and  from  an 


Of  the        inclination,  which  we  feel  to  the  employing  oarselves  after 
""(F^S^      that  manner.     Where  reason  is  liyely,  and  mixes  itself  with 
systems       some  propensity,  it  onght  to  be  assented  to.     Where  it  does 
of  Dhilo-     not,  it  neyer  can  hare  any  title  to  operate  upon  us. 
^^  ^'  At  the  time,  therefore,  that  I  am  tir'd  with  amusement 

and  company,  and  hare  indulg'd  a  reverie  in  my  chamber*  or 
in  a  solitary  walk  by  a  river-side,  I  feel  my  mind  all  collected 
within  itself,  and  am  naturally  inclined  to  carry  my  yiew  into 
all  those  subjects,  about  which  I  have  met  with  so  many 
disputes  in  tiie  course  of  my  reading  and  conversation.  T 
cannot  forbear  having  a  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  moral  good  and  evil,  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  government,  and  the  cause  of  those  several  passions  and 
inclinations,  which  actuate  and  govern  me.  I  am  uneasy  to 
think  I  approve  of  one  object,  and  disapprove  of  another ; 
call  one  thing  beautiful,  and  another  deform'd ;  decide  con- 
cerning truth  and  falshood,  reason  and  folly,  without  know- 
ing upon  what  principles  I  proceed.  I  am  concem'd  for  the 
condition  of  the  learned  world,  which  lies  under  such  a 
deplorable  ignorance  in  all  these  particulars.  I  feel  an  am- 
bition to  arise  in  me  of  contributing  to  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  and  of  acquiring  a  name  by  my  inventions  and 
discoveries.  These  sentiments  spring  up  naturally  in  my 
present  disposition ;  and  shou'd  I  endeavour  to  banish  them, 
by  attaching  myself  to  any  other  business  or  diversion,  I/eal 
I  shou'd  be  a  loser  in  point  of  pleasure ;  and  this  is  the  origin 
of  my  philosophy. 

But  even  suppose  this  curiosity  and  ambition  shou'd  not 
transport  me  into  speculations  without  the  sphere  of  common 
life,  it  wou'd  necessarily  happen,  that  from  my  very  weakness 
I  must  be  led  into  such  enquiries.  'Tis  certain,  that  super- 
stition is  mudi  more  bold  in  its  systems  and  hypotheses  than 
philosophy ;  and  while  the  latter  contents  itself  with  assign- 
ing new  causes  aod  principles  to  the  phsBuomena,  which 
appear  in  the  visible  world,  the  former  opens  a  world  of  its 
own,  and  presents  us  with  scenes,  and  beings,  and  objects, 
which  are  altogether  new.  Since  therefore  'tis  almost  im- 
possible for  the  mind  of  man  to  rest,  like  those  of  beasts,  in 
that  narrow  circle  of  objects,  which  are  the  subject  of  daily 
conversation  and  action,  we  ought  only  to  deliberate  con* 
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ceming  the  choice  of  our  guide,  and  ought  to  prefer  that     SECT, 
ivhich  is  safest  and  most  agreeable.    And  in  this  respect  I      ^^ 


make  bold  to  recommend  philosophy,  and  shall  not  scruple  Conclusion 
to  give  it  the  preference  to  superstition  of  every  kind  or  ^^ 
denomination.  For  as  superstition  arises  naturally  and 
easily  from  the  popular  opinions  of  mankind,  it  seizes  more 
strongly  on  the  mind,  and  is  often  able  to  disturb  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  lives  and  actions.  Philosophy  on  the  con- 
trary, if  just,  can  present  us  only  with  mild  and  moderate 
sentiments ;  and  if  false  and  extravagant,  its  opinions  are 
merely  the  objects  of  a  cold  and  general  speculation,  and 
seldom  go  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  course  of  our  natural 
propensities.  The  Ctnios  are  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
philosophers,  who  from  reasonings  purely  philosophical  ran 
into  as  great  extravagancies  of  conduct  as  asxjMonk  or  Der-- 
vise  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Generally  speaking,  the 
errors  in  religion  are  dangerous ;  those  in  philosophy  only 
ridiculous. 

I  am  sensible,  that  these  two  cases  of  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  will  not  comprehend  all  mankind,  and  that 
there  are  in  England^  in  particular,  many  honest  gentlemen, 
whobeingalways  employ'd  in  their  domestic  affairs,  or  amusing 
themselves  in  common  recreations,  have  carried  their  thoughts 
very  little  beyond  those  objects,  which  are  every  day  expos'd 
to  tiieir  senses.  And  indeed,  of  such  as  these  I  pretend  not  to 
make  philosophers,  nor  do  I  expect  them  either  to  be  asso- 
ciates in  these  researches  or  auditors  of  these  discoveries. 
They  do  well  to  keep  themselves  in  their  present  situation ; 
and  instead  of  refining  them  into  philosophers,  I  wish  we 
cou'd  communicate  to  our  founders  of  systems,  a  share  of 
this  gross  earthy  mixture,  as  an  ingredient,  which  they 
commonly  stand  much  in  need  of,  and  which  wou'd  serve  to 
temper  tiose  fiery  particles,  of  which  they  are  compos'd. 
While  a  warm  imagination  is  alloVd  to  enter  into  philo- 
sophy, and  hypotheses  embraced  merely  for  being  specious 
and  agreeable,  we  can  never  have  any  steady  principles,  nor 
any  sentiments,  which  will  suit  with  common  practice  and 
experience.  But  were  these  hypotheses  once  removed,  we 
might  hope  to  establish  a  system  or  set  of  opinions,  which  if 
not  true  (for  that,  perhaps,  is  too  much  to  be  hop'd  for) 
might  at  least  be  satisfactory  to  the  human  mind,  and  might 
stand  the  test  of  the  most  critical  examination.    Kor  shou'd 
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we  despair  of  attaining  this  end,  because  of  the  many  chime- 
rical systems,  which  have  saccessirelj  arisen  and  decaj'd 
away  among  men,  wou'd  we  consider  the  shortness  of  that 
period,  wherein  these  qaestions  have  been  the  subjects  o£ 
enquiry  and  reasoning.     Two  thousand  years  with  such  loug^ 
interruptions,  and  under  such  mighty  discouragementn  are 
a  small  space  of  time  to  give  any  tolerable  perfection  to  the 
sciences ;  and  perhaps  we  are  still  in  too  early  an  age  of  the 
world  to  discover  any  principles,  which  will  bear  the  exami- 
nation of  the  latest  posterity.     For  my  part^  my  only  hope 
is,  that  I  may  contribute  a  little  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  by  giving  in  some  particulars  a  different  turn  to 
the  speculations  of  philosophers,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
more  distinctly  those  subjects,  where  alone  they  can  expect 
assurance  and  conviction.    Human  Nature  is  the  only  science 
of  man;  and  yet  has  been  hitherto  the  most  neglected. 
'Twill  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  can  bring  it  a  little  more  into 
fashion ;  and  the  hope  of  this  serves  to  compose  my  temper 
firom  that  spleen,  and  invigorate  it  firom  that  indolence, 
which  sometimes  prevail  upon  me.    If  the  reader  finds  him- 
self  in  the  same  easy  disposition,  let  hifn  follow  me  in  my 
future  speculations.     If  not,  let  him  follow  his  inclination, 
and   wait    the  returns  of  application  and    good  humour. 
The  conduct  of  a  man,  who  studies  philosophy  in  this  care- 
less manner,  is  more  truly  sceptical  than  that  of  one,  who 
feeling  in  himself  an  inclination  to  it,  is  yet  so  over-whelm'd 
with  doubts  and  scruples,  as  totally  to  reject  it.     A  true 
sceptic  will  be  diffident  of  his  philosophical  doubts,  as  well 
as  of  his  philosophical  conviction ;  and  will  never  refuse  any 
innocent  satisfiaiction,  which  offers  itself,  upon  account  of 
either  of  them. 

Nor  is  it  only  proper  we  shou'd  in  general  indulge  our 
inclination  in  the  most  elaborate  philosophical  researches, 
notwithstanding  our  sceptical  principles,  but  also  that  we 
shou'd  yield  to  that  propensity,  which  inclines  us  to  be 
positive  and  certain  in  partictdar  pointe,  according  to  the 
light,  in  which  we  survey  them  in  any  particuiar  tnstani. 
'Tis  easier  to  forbear  all  examination  and  enquiry,  than  to 
check  ourselves  in  so  natural  a  propensity,  and  guard  against 
that  assurance,  which  always  arises  from  an  exact  and  full 
survey  of  an  object.  On  such  an  occasion  we  are  apt  not 
only  to  forget  our  scepticism,  but  even  our  modesty  too ; 
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and  make  use  of  such  temiB  aa  these,  Hin  evident.  His  certain,     SECT. 
^tis  tmdenidble;  which  a  due  deference  to  the  public  ought,       ^^^ 


perhaps,  to  prevent.  I  may  hare  fallen  into  this  fault  after  Condiuion 
the  example  of  others ;  but  I  here  enter  a  caveat  against  any  ^^^ 
objections,  which  may  be  offered  on  that  head ;  and  declare 
that  such  expressions  were  extorted  from  me  by  the  present 
view  of  the  object,  and  imply  no  dogmatical  spirit,  nor  con- 
<;eited  idea  of  my  own  judgment,  which  are  sentiments  that 
I  am  sensible  can  become  no  body,  and  a  sceptic  still  less 
than  any  other. 


APPENDIX.' 


There  is  nothing  I  woa*d  more  willingly  lay  hold  of,  than  an  oppor-     AFPX 

tunity  of  confessing  my  errors ;  and  shou'd  esteem  such  a  retnm  to   ' • ' 

truth  and  reason  to  be  more  honourable  than  the  most  imerring  judg- 
ment. A  man,  who  is  free  from  mistakes,  can  pretend  to  no  praises, 
except  from  the  justness  of  his  understanding :  But  a  man,  who  corrects 
his  mistakes,  shews  at  once  the  justness  of  his  imderstanding,  and  the 
candour  and  ingenuity  of  his  temper.  I  have  not  yet  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  any  very  considerable  mistakes  in  the  reasonings  delivered 
in  the  preceding  volumes,  except  on  one  article  :  But  I  have  found  by 
experience,  that  some  of  my  expressions  have  not  been  so  well  chosen, 
as  to  guard  against  all  mistakes  in  the  readers ;  and  *tis  chiefly  to 
remedy  this  ddEect,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  appendix. 

We  can  never  be  induced  to  believe  any  matter  of  fact,  except  where 
its  cause,  or  its  effect,  is  present  to  us ;  but  what  the  nature  is  of  that 
belief,  which  arises  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  few  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  themselves.  In  my  opinion,  this  dilemma  is  in- 
evitable. Either  the  belief  is  some  new  idea,  such  as  that  of  reality 
or  ejnstence,  which  we  join  to  the  simple  conception  of  an  object,  or  it 
is  merely  a  peculiar  feeling  or  seniiment.  That  it  is  not  a  new  idea, 
annex'd  to  Uie  simple  conception,  may  be  evinc*d  from  these  two  argu- 
ments. Firet,  We  have  no  abstract  idea  of  existence,  distinguishable 
and  separable  from  the  idea  of  particular  objects.  'Tis  impossible, 
therefore,  that  this  idea  of  existence  can  be  annex'd  to  the  idea  of  any 
object,  or  form  the  difference  betwixt  a  simple  conception  and  beU^. 
Secondly^  The  mind  has  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  and  can 
separate,  unite,  mix,  and  vary  them,  as  it  pleases;  so  that  if  belief 
consisted  merely  in  a  new  idea,  annex'd  to  the  conception,  it  wou*d  be 
in  a  man's  power  to  believe  what  he  pleased.  We  may,  therefore^ 
conclude,  that  belief  consists  merely  in  a  certain  feeling  or  sentiment ; 
in  something,  that  depends  not  on  the  will,  but  must  arise  from  certain 
determinate  causes  and  principles,  of  which  we  are  not  masters.  When 
we  are  convinced  of  any  matter  of  fact,  we  do  nothing  but  conceive  it, 
along  with  a  certain  feeling,  different  from  what  attends  the  mere 
reveries  of  the  imagination.  And  when  we  express  our  incredulity 
concerning  any  &ct,  we  mean,  that  the  arguments  for  the  fact  produce 
not  that  feeling.     Did  not  the  belief  consist  in  a  sentiment  different 

*  This  Appendix  was  added  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  original  edition,  1740«— Ed. 
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APPX.     from  our  mere  conception,  whatever  objects  were  presented  by  the 

* ' '   wildest  imagination,  wou'd  be  on  an   equal  footing  with   the   most 

establiah'd  truths  founded  on  history  and  experience.     There  is  nothing 
but  the  feeling,  or  sentiment,  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

This,  therefore,  being  regarded  as  an  undoubted  truth,  tkcU  belief 
is  nothing  but  a  peculiar  feeling^  different  from  the  simple  conception, 
the  next  question,  that  naturally  occurs,  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
feeling,  or  sentiment,  and  whether  it  be  analogous  to  any  other  sentiment 
of  the  human  mind  ?  This  question  is  important.  For  if  it  be  not 
analogous  to  any  other  sentiment,  we  must  despair  of  explaining  its 
causes,  and  must  consider  it  as  an  original  principle  of  the  human 
mind.  If  it  be  analogous,  we  may  hope  to  explain  its  causes  from 
analogy,  and  trace  it  up  to  more  general  principles.  Now  that  there  is 
a  greater  firmness  and  solidity  in  the  conceptions,  which  are  the  objects 
of  conyiction  and  assurance,  than  in  the  loose  and  indolent  reveries  of 
a  caBtle-builder,  every  one  will  readily  own.  They  strike  upon  us 
with  more  force ;  they  are  more  present  to  us ;  the  mind  has  a  firmer 
hold  of  them,  and  is  more  actuated  and  mov^d  by  them.  It  acquiesces 
in  them ;  and,  in  a  manner,  fixes  and  reposes  itself  on  them.  In  short, 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  impressions,  which  are  immediately  present 
to  us ;  and  are  therefore  analogous  to  many  other  operations  of  the 
mind. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  possibility  of  evading  this  conclu- 
mon,  but  by  asserting,  that  belief,  beside  the  sunple  conception,  consists 
in  some  impression  or  feeling,  distinguishable  from  the  conception.  It 
does  not  modify  the  conception,  and  render  it  more  present  and  intense : 
It  is  only  annex'd  to  it,  after  the  same  manner  that  will  and  desire  are 
annexed  to  particular  conceptions  of  good  and  pleasure*  But  the 
following  considerations  will,  I  hope,  be  sufiident  to  remove  this  hypo- 
thesis. First,  It  is  directly  contrary  to  experience,  and  our  immediate 
consciousness.  All  men  have  ever  allow'd  reasoning  to  be  merely  an 
operation  of  our  thoughts  or  ideas ;  and  however  those  ideas  may  be 
varied  to  the  feeling,  there  is  nothing  ever  enters  into  our  conclusions 
but  ideas,  or  our  fainter  conceptions.  For  instance ;  I  hear  at  present 
a  person^s  voice,  whom  I  am  acquainted  with ;  and  this  sound  comes 
from  the  next  room.  This  impression  of  my  senses  immediately  con- 
veys my  thoughts  to  the  person,  along  with  all  the  surrounding  objects. 
I  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existent  at  present,  with  the  same 
qualities  and  relations,  that  I  formerly  knew  them  possessed  of.  These 
ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  mind,  than  the  ideas  of  an  inchanted 
castle.  They  are  different  to  the  feeling ;  but  there  is  no  distinct  or 
separate  impression  attending  them.  'Tis  the  same  case  when  I  recol- 
lect the  several  incidents  of  a  journey,  or  the  events  of  any  history. 
Every  particular  fact  is  there  the  object  of  belief.  Its  idea  is  modified 
differently  from  the  loose  reveries  of  a  castle-builder :  But  no  distinct 
impression  attends  every  distinct  idea,  or  conception  of  matter  of  fact 
This  is  the  subject  of  plain  experience.  If  ever  this  experience  can  be 
disputed  on  any  occasion,  'tis  when  the  mind  has  been  agitated  with 
doubts  and  difficulties ;  and  afterwards,  upon  taking  the  object  in  a 
new  point  of  view,  or  being  presented  with  a  new  argument,  fixes  and 
reposes  itself  m  one  settled  conclusion  and  belief.    In  this  case  thero 
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is  a  feeling  distinct  and  separate  from  the  conception.     The  passage      AFPX. 

from  doubt  and  agitation  to  tranqnility  and  repose,  conveys  a  satisfac-   ' •"— ^ 

lion  and  pleasure  to  the  mind.  But  take  any  other  case.  Suppose  I 
see  the  legs  and  thighs  of  a  person  in  motion,  while  some  interposed 
object  conceals  the  rest  of  his  body.  Here  'tis  certain,  the  imagina- 
tion spreads  out  the  whole  figure.  I  give  him  a  head  and  shoulders, 
and  breast  and  neck.  These  members  I  conceive  and  believe  him  to 
be  possessed  of.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  this  whole 
operation  is  performed  by  the  thought  or  imagination  alone.  The 
transition  is  immediate.  The  ideas  presently  strike  us.  Their  cus- 
tomary connexion  with  the  present  impression,  varies  them  and  modifies 
them  in  a  certain  manner,  but  produces  no  act  of  the  mind,  distinct 
from  this  peculiarity  of  conception.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own 
mind,  and  he  will  evidently  find  this  to  be  the  truth. 

Secondly^  Whatever  may  be  the  case,  with  regard  to  this  distinct 
impression,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  mind  has  a  firmer  hold,  or  more 
steady  conception  of  what  it  takes  to  be  matter  of  fact,  than  of 
fictions.  Why  then  look  any  farther,  or  multiply  suppositions  without 
necessity  7 

Thirdly y  We  can  explain  the  causes  of  the  firm  conception,  but  not 
those  of  any  separate  impression.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  causes  of 
the  firm  conception  exhaust  the  whole  subject,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
produce  any  other  effect.  An  inference  concerning  a  matter  of  fact  is 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  an  object,  that  is  frequently  conjoin'd,  or  is 
associated  with  a  present  impression.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Every 
part  is  requisite  to  explain,  from  analogy,  the  more  steady  conception ; 
and  nothing  remains  capable  of  producing  any  distinct  impression. 

Fourthly y  The  effects  of  belief,  in  influencing  the  passions  and  ima- 
gination, can  all  be  explained  from  the  firm  conception ;  and  there  is 
no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  principle.  These  arguments, 
with  many  others,  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  volumes,  si&ciently 
prove,  that  belief  only  modifies  the  idea  or  conception ;  and  renders  it 
different  to  the  feeling,  without  producing  any  distinct  impression. 

Thus  upon  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  there  appear  to  be  two 
questions  of  importance,  which  we  may  venture  to  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  philo»>phers,  Whether  there  he  any  thing  to  distinguish 
belief  from  the  simple  conception  beside  the  feeling  or  sentiment  ?  And, 
WheUier  this  feeling  be  any  thing  but  a  finmer  conception^  or  a  faster 
hold,  that  jpe  take  of  the  object  ? 

If,  upon  impartial  enquiry,  the  same  oonclueion,  that  I  have  form*d, 
be  assented  to  by  philosophers,  the  next  business  is  to  examine  the 
analogy,  which  there  is  betwixt  belief,  and  other  acts  of  the  mind,  and 
find  the  cause  of  tiie  fimmess  and  strength  of  conception :  And  this  I 
do  not  esteem  a  difiicult  task.  The  transition  from  a  present  impres-^ 
sion,  always  enlivens  and  strengthens  any  idea.  When  any  object  is 
presented,  the  idea  of  its  usual  attendant  immediately  strikes  us,  as 
something  real  and  solid.  'Tis  felt^  rather  than  conceiv'd,  and  ap- 
proaches the  impression,  from  which  it  is  derived,  in  its  force  and 
influence.  This  I  have  proved  at  large.  I  cannot  add  any  new  argu- 
ments ;  tho'  perhaps  my  reasoning  on  this  whole  question,  concerning 
cause  and  effect,  wou'd  have  been  more  convincing,  had  the  following 
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AFFX.     piflwngeB  been  inserted  in  the  placea^  which  I  hare  marked  for  Uiem.     I 

k_-^ *  have  added  a  few  illustrationB  on  other  points,  where  I  thought  it 

necessary. 

[The  additions  will  be  found  incorporated  with  the  text  at  pages 
386,  897,  401,  421,  and  455.— Ed.] 

I  had  entertain'd  some  hopes,  that  however  deficient  onr  theorj  of 
the  intellectual  world  might  be,  it  wou'd  be  free  from  those  contradic- 
tions, and  absurdities,  which  seem  to  attend  every  explication,  that 
human  reason  can  give  of  the  material  world.  But  upon  a  more  strict 
review  of  the  section  concerning  personal  identity,  I  find  myself  in- 
volved in  such  a  labjrrinth,  that,  I  must  confess,  I  neither  know  bow  to 
correct  my  former  opinions,  now  how  to  render  them  consistent.  If 
this  be  not  a  good  general  reason  for  scepticism,  *tis  at  least  a  sufficient 
one  (if  I  were  not  already  abundantly  supplied)  for  me  to  entertain  a 
diffidence  and  modesty  in  all  my  decisions.  I  shall  propose  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  beginning  with  those  that  induc'd  me  to  deny  the 
strict  and  proper  identity  and  simpUcitv  of  a  self  or  thinking  being. 

When  we  talk  of  self  or  substance,  we  must  have  an  idea  annex'd  to 
these  terms,  otherwise  they  are  altogether  unintelligible.  Every  idea 
is  derived  from  preceding  impressions;  and  we  have  no  impression  of 
self  or  substance,  as  something  simple  or  individual.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  idea  of  them  in  that  sense. 

Whatever  is  distinct,  is  distinguishable ;  and  whatever  is  distinguish- 
able, is  separable  by  the  thought  or  imagination.  All  perceptions  are 
distinct.  They  are,  therefore,  distinguishable,  and  separable,  and  may 
be  conceived  as  separately  existent,  and  may  exist  separately,  without 
any  contradiction  or  absurdity. 

When  I  view  this  table  and  that  chimney,  nothing  is  present  to  me 
but  particular  perceptions,  which  are  of  a  like  nature  with  all  the  other 
perceptions.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  philosophers.  But  this  table, 
which  is  present  to  me,  and  that  chimney,  may  and  do  exist  separately. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  vulgar,  and  implies  no  contradiction.  There 
is  no  contradiction,  therefore,  in  extending  the  same  doctrine  to  all  the 
perceptions. 

In  general,  the  following  reasoning  seems  satisfactory.  All  ideas 
are  borrow'd  from  preceding  peroeptions.  Our  ideas  of  objects,  there- 
fore, are  derived  from  that  source.  Consequently  no  proposition  can 
be  intelligible  or  consistent  with  regard  to  objects,  which  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  perceptions.  But  'tis  intelligible  and  consistent  to  say,  that 
objects  exist  distinct  and  independent,  without  any  common  simple 
substance  or  subject  of  inhesion.  This  proposition,  therefore,  can 
never  be  absurd  with  regard  to  perceptions.^ 

When  I  turn  my  reflection  on  myself,  I  can  never  perceive  this  ulf 
without  some  one  or  more  perceptions ;  nor  can  I  ever  perceive  any 
thing  but  the  perceptions.  'Tis  the  composition  of  these,  therefore, 
whidi  forms  the  self. 

We  can  conceive  a  thinking  being  to  have  either  many  or  few  per- 

>  [Introd.  S$  804  and  806.] 
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ceptions.     Suppose  l^e  mind  to  be  reduc'd  even  below  the  life  of  an     AFFX. 
oyster.     Suppose  it  to  have  onlj  one  perception,  as  of  thirst  or  hunger.   >« — r-— ^ 
Consider  it  in  that  situation.     Do  you  conceive  any  thing  but  merely 
that  perception  ?     Have  you  any  notion  of  self  or  substance  ?    If  not, 
the  addition  of  other  perceptions  can  never  give  you  that  notion. 

The  annihilation^  which  some  people  suppose  to  follow  upon  death, 
and  which  entirely  destroys  this  self,  is  nothing  but  an  extinction  of  all 
particular  perceptions ;  love  and  hatred,  pain  and  pleasure,  thought  and 
sensation.  These  therefore  must  be  the  same  with  self ;  since  the  one 
cannot  survive  the  other. 

Is  ««//the  same  with  substance?  If  it  be,  how  can  that  question 
have  place,  concerning  the  subsistence  of  self,  imder  a  change  of  sub- 
stance ?  If  they  be  distinct,  what  is  the  difference  betwixt  them  ? 
For  my  part,  I  have  a  notion  of  neither,  when  conoeiv*d  distinct  from 
particular  perceptions. 

Philosophers  b^gin  to  be  reconcil'd  to  the  principle,  that  toe  have  no 
idea  of  external  substance,  distinct  from  the  ideas  of  particular  qualities. 
This  must  pave  the  way  for  a  like  principle  with  regard  to  the  mind, 
that  v>e  have  no  notion  of  it,  distinct  from  the  particttlar  perceptions. 

So  far  I  seem  to  be  attended  with  sufficient  evidence.  But  having 
thus  loosened  all  our  particular  perceptions,  when'  I  proceed  to  explain 
the  principle  of  connexion,  whidi  binds  them  together,  and  makes  us 
attribute  to  them  a  real  simplicity  and  identity ;  I  am  sensible,  that  my 
account  is  very  defective,  and  that  nothing  but  the  seeming  evidence  of 
the  precedent  reasonings  couM  have  induc'd  me  to  receive  it.  If  per- 
ceptions are  distinct  existences,  they  form  a  whole  only  by  being 
connected  together.  But  no  connexions  among  distinct  existences  are 
ever  discoverable  by  human  understanding.  We  only  feel  a  connexion 
or  determination  of  the  thought,  to  pass  from  one  object  to  another. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  tiiought  alone  finds  personal  identity, 
when  reflecting  on  the  train  of  past  perceptions,  that  compose  a  mind, 
the  ideas  of  them  are  felt  to  be  connected  together,  and  naturally  in- 
troduce each  other.  However  extraordinary  this  conclusion  may  seem, 
it  need  not  surprize  us.  Most  philosophers  seem  inclined  to  think,  that 
personal  identity  arises  from  consciousness;  and  consciousness  is 
nothing  but  a  reflected  thought  or  perception.  The  present  philosophy, 
therefore,  has  so  &r  a  promising  aspect.  But  all  my  hopes  vanisn, 
when  I  come  to  explain  the  principles,  that  unite  our  successive  per- 
ceptions in  our  thought  or  consciousness.  I  cannot  discover  any  theory, 
which  gives  me  sati&ction  on  this  head. 

In  short  there  are  two  principles,  which  I  cannot  render  consistent ;    \ 
nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  renounce  either  of  them,  viz.  that  all  our     . 
distinct  perceptions  are  distinct   existences,  and  that  the  mind  never     \ 
perceives  any  real  connexion  among  distinct  existences.     Did  our  per- 
ceptions either  inhere  in  something  simple  and  individual,  or  did  the     i 
mind  perceive  some  real  connexion  among  them,  there  wou'd  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  case.     For  my  part,  I  must  plead  the  privilege  of  a 
sceptic,  and  confess,  that  this  difficulty  is  too  hard  for  my  understanding. 
I  pretend  not,  however,  to  pronounce  it  absolutely  insuperable.    Others, 

>  p.  640. 
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APPX>     perhaps,  or  myself,  upon  more  mature  reflections,  may  diflooTcr  some 
'  hypothesis,  that  will  reconcile  those  contradictions. 

I  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  of  confessing  two  other  errors  of 
less  importance,  which  more  mature  reflection  has  discoyer^d  to  me  in 
my  reasoning.  The  first  may  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  page  362,  where  I 
say,  that  the  distance  betwixt  two  bodies  is  known,  among  other  things, 
by  the  angles,  which  the  rays  of  light  flowing  fh>m  the  bodies  make 
with  each  other.  *Tis  certain,  that  these  angles  are  not  known  to  the 
mind,  and  consequently  can  never  discover  the  distance.  The  second 
error  may  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  page  896,  where  I  say,  that  two  ideas  of 
the  same  object  can  only  be  different  by  their  different  degrees  of  force 
and  vivacity.^  I  believe  there  are  other^ differences  among  ideas,  which 
cannot  properly  be  comprehended  imder  these  terms.  Had  I  said,  that 
two  ideas  of  the  same  object  can  only  be  different  by  their  diflEerent 
feeling^  I  shou'd  have  been  nearer  the  truth.* 

[In  the  original  edition  certain  passages  were  here  added,  which  will 
be  found  incorporated  in  the  text  at  pages  328, 352, 357,  and  368. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Intvod.  S  201.]  the  componentparta  may  be  pat  together 

*  [But   the    'object*   according   to  in  the  idea  otherwise  than  in  the  im- 

Hume  can    only  be  an   *  impreesion.*  preasion.     But  if  ao,  the  idea  would 

How  then,  if  an  idea  ia  alwaya  copied  not  in  Hume'a  language  be  an  idea  of 

from    an    impression,   can    two    ideaa  that  impresaion.     Gf.  Book  U.  Part  I, 

copied  from  the  same  impreaaion  diflfer  {11.     *The  component  paita  of  ideaa 

i!h>m  each  other  except  in  livelineas?  and   impreaaiona  are  predaely  alike.' 

It  may  be  soggeated,  indeed,  that  when  See  Introd.  {{  196i  208,  and  SI  7*1 
the  object  is  a  *  oomj^ound  *  impreaaion, 
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Common  sense  and  Locke,  s.  98 

Comparison  and  relation,  8. 297>  f.;  p. 
822,  875 

Conception  the  only  act  of  tiie  under- 
standing, p.  896,  note ;  conception  and 
notion,  6. 188,  note 

Consciousness  and  the  self,  8.  127»  t, 
144,  f.,  192,  200,  212,  240,  389; 
p.  516,  f.,  588,  f. 

Custom  and  belief,  p.  408,  414,  444 

\  Distance  and  space,  8. 110, 159, 244, 279 ; 

p. 340,  860 
Distinction  of  reason,  s.  218 ;  p.  832, 849, 

370 
Divisibility  of  space  and  time,  8. 264,  f. ; 

p.  884,  f. 

Ehnpirical  psychology,  s.  7, 10,  16»  196, 

200 
'Esse*  -  * percipi,' s.  160,  183, 187,  195, 

235,  f. ;  p.  311,  £  870,  479,  f.  528 
Essence,  Locke's  doctrine  o^  s.  77,  f. 
Evidence  of  history,  p.  884,  441 
Existence,  Locke's  theory  of,  s.  28,  f.  50,  f. ; 

Hume's,  s.  302,  f. ;  p.  369,  478,  f. ; 

existence  of  self,  s.  143,  f.  339,  p.  538 
Experience  and  popular  logic,  s.  119; 

f.  320 ;  Hume's  account  of,  s.  812,  f., 

p.  388 
Extension,  s.  110,  159,  233»  f.,  p.  336  f., 

513,  f. 

Fact:  matters  of  fact  and  relations  of 
ideas,  s.88,  104,  119,  f.l58,  225  f^ 
281  f.,  291  f. ;  p.  872,  875,  894,  475, 
518,  529,  540,  555 

Fantastic  and  real  ideas,  s.  28,  203 

i^M^u^  and  thought,  s.22, 100, 158, 173, 
221,  228  f.,  241,  258,  267,  804,  812, 
820,  829,  842,  &c. ;  Hume's  text 
jfassim 

Finite  and  inanite,  s.  188,  f. 

Fiction  of  identity,  s.  210,  281,  801,  £, 
342,  f.,  p.  480,  f.  506,  f.  518, 538,  f. 


IND 

General  ideas  and  propositionB  in  Lodce. 
8. 42,  80,  117 ;  m  l^rkelej,  s.  181,  t 
216 ;  in  Hume,  s.  217,  f. ;  p.  325,  f. 

Generalieation  from  ezperienoe,  0. 119 

Geometry  in  Berkeley,  s.  178,  f.;  io 
Hume,  s.  273 ;  p.  348,  f. 

God  and  the  soul,  Locke's  doctrine  oi, 
8. 1 26,  f. ;  Berkeley's,  s.  189,  f. ;  Hume's, 
8. 839 ;  p.  517,  f. ;  God  as  the  subject  of 
theworld,s.l46,  f.l90 

History,  evidence  of,  p.  384,  441 :  histonr 
of  philosophy,  how  to  be  studied, 
8. 1;  distinguished  £rom  literary  his- 
tory, 8.4 

Hume,  the  last  English  philosspher,  s.  2 ; 
Kant  his  true  successor,  s.  8 ;  his  filia^ 
tion  to  Locke,  s.3,  153,  281.  &c; 
value  of  his  system,  s.  5 ;  transition  to 
Hume  from  Locke  through  Berkeley, 
8. 153,  f.  194  ;  how  to  be  treated, 
8.154;  his  plausibility  due  to  his 
assuming  the  *  fiction'  which  he  after^ 
wards  destroys,  s.  164,  201,  210,  231, 
237, 259,  287, 303.  305, 317, 343, 345 : 
modem  adaptations  of  him,  s.  239, 334; 
modem  science  and  his  doctrine  of 
cause,  s.  324 ;  refutes  himself,  s.  345 

ByT^thitical  nature  of  mathematics :  dii- 
tinction  between  this  doctrine  and 
Hume's,  s.  275 

Ideas,  Locke's  account  of  their  origin, 
&C.,  8. 11,  f. ;  his  confusion  of  ideas 
in  us  and  qualities  in  things,  s.  18, 21. 
89 ;  idea  and  reality  in  Locke,  s.  54, 
f.  100;  in  Berkeley,  s.  170,  f.;  Hume's 
account  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  s.  195,  f.. 
p.  811;  of  their  composition,  con- 
nexion, abstraction,  &c,  p.  812,  f. 

/efea/ and  real,  s.  188 

Identity,  Locke's  theory  of,  s.  71.  f.  98. 
134;  Hume's,  s.  210,  281,  801,  f., 
342,  f. ;  p.  376,  480.  f.,  489,  506,  f., 
518,  538,  f.,  568 

Imaginaiion  and  memory,  8. 195,  325, 
382 ;  p.  317.  886,  545 

Immaterialityoithie  BOul,Locke,Berkelej, 
Hume,  and  Spinoza,  s.  340 ;  p.  516,  f. 

Import  of  propositions,  s.  224 

Impression  and  idea,  s.  61, 195, 201, 244; 
p.  811,  f.,  327,  375,  896,  and  jMisnm ; 
impressions  <rf  sensation  and  reflexion, 
p.  816;  of  the  senses  and  memoiy. 
8. 827 ;  p.  385, 407 

hidimdual,  as  determined  by  relations, 
substituted  by  Locke  for  the  mere 
psxticular,  s.  47,  f. ;  by  Hume,  a.  221, 
304 ;  p.  491,  498,  &c. 
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Inductive  logic  and  Locke,  ■.83,  123, 

and  Hnme,  a.  820,  888,  886,  888 
Timer  and  outer  aenae,  a.  129,  f. 
InterrogaUcm  of  natnxe,  a.  203,  823 

Judgment  and  enatom,  p.  443,  f. ;  rules 
for  judgment,  p.  445,  446 


Kant  and  Hume,  a.  8,  815 ;  and  Locke, 
a.  117,  118 

Knowledge,  Locke*a  definition  of,  a.  25 ; 
the  Tezy  rudiments  of  knowledge  in- 
Tolye '  the  -workmanship  of  the  mind,' 
a.  56, 66 ;  knowledge  of  reality,  s.  59,  f. ; 
reality  and  certainty  of  knowledge, 
a.  1 16 ;  knowledge  of  self  and  God, 
8. 143,  f. ;  Berkeley's  theory  of  know- 
ledge, B.  181,  f. ;  Hume's  limitation  of 
knowledge,  s.  223,  225,  f.,  263,  293, 
385 ;  p.  872,  f.,  380,  388,  403,  423, 
436,450,461,475,545 

Language,  what  it  implies,  s.  213 

Law  of  cauaation  and  Hume,  a.  336 

LnbnUjg  and  Hume,  s.  2 

lAterary  history  distinguished  from 
history  of  philosophy,  s.  4 

lAvdy  ideas  real  to  Locke,  s.  56,  188 ; 
to  Hume  lirely  idea  »  impression 
simply,  s.  195;  p.  311,  327,  &c.;  to 
Berkeley  liyely  and  coherent  ideas  are 
real,  a.  189 ;  to  Hume  the  fiction  of 
reality  ariaes  not  from  the  Uyeliness 
but  the  constancy,  p.  484,  485 

Locke,  Hume's  filiation  to  him,  s.  3, 158, 
281 ;  his  problem'  and  method,  s.  6, 
f. ;  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas, 
s.  11,  f. ;  his  theory  of  Imowledge,  s. 
25,  f. ;  of  essence,  s.  77,  f. ;  of  self  and 
God,  s.  126,  f. ;  his  merit,  s.  130, 155 ; 
his  fundamental  error,  s.  16,  185; 
lioeke  and  Kant»  s.  116,  118;  and 
Scholaaticism,  s.  118;  and  popular 
logic,  s.  119,  f. ;  and  natural  science, 
a.  121 ;  Berkeley's  criticism  of  him, 
8.154.  f.;  Hume's  criticism  of  his 
doctrine  of  abstract  ideas,  p.  325 ; 
of  ideality  of  mathematics,  p.  348 ; 
of  cause,  p.  382 ;  of  reality  of  lively 
ideas,  p.  484  ;  of  identity,  p.  489 ;  of 
primary  qualities,  p.  511;  of  self, 
p.  588 

Man,  science  of,  the  foundation  of  all 
■dencea,  p.  306,  f. ;  rests  on  «zperi- 
ence,  p.  808 


PET 

Matenaliem  of  Locke,  its  confusions,  s. 
166,  f.;  Berkeley's  method  of  attack 
on  it  and  the  true  method^  s.  158, 
192 
Malerialiste  and  theologians,  p.  528 
Mathemaiies  and  Locke,  s.  112,  116,  f. ; 
and  Berkeley,  s.  181,  f. ;  and  Hume, 
s.  226,  f.,  263,  f.,  278 ;  p.  838,  848, 
350,  356,  373;  the  stumbling-block 
of  popular  logic,  s.  1 17»  f. 
Malter  and  thought,  s.  132, 152;  p.  529 
Memory  and  in^bigination,  s.  195, 324,  f., 

832;  p.317,  886,  545 
Metaphor  of  impression,  s.  14,  100,  103 
MeUmkgsiceeaid  physiology,  s.  198, 109 ; 

and  psychology,  s.  200 
3ftW,  Locke's  notion  of,  s.  7,  f. ;  Hume's, 
B.  846  ;  p.  584,  541 ;  mind  not  a  sub- 
stance, s.  129, 188 
Minimum  visibile,  s.  264 ;  p.  335 
Miraclee,  Hume's  argument  against,  s. 
324,  note 


iVamM,  meaning  of,  8.80,  182,  f.  218, 

f. ;  p.  828,  f. 
Naturial  and  philosophical  relations,  a. 

206,  225,  note;  p.  822,  372,  463 
Neceeeary  connexion,  s.  285,  f.  292 ;  p. 

879,  f.  888,  f.  460,  f.  460,  f.  529,646, 

559 
Nominaliem  and   Locke,  a.  118;   and 

Hume,  8. 217 
Notion  and  conception,  8. 188,  note 
Number,  Hume's  account  of,  s.  256,  f. 

277 ;  p.  887,  378 


Ol^eet  and  perception,  8. 802,  f. ;  p.  478, 

f.  491,  526. 
Obeervation  of  the  individual  mind,  a. 

8,  f. ;  and  experiment,  s.  81,  f. 
Order  in  time  and  intellectual  order,  s. 

149,  189,  208,  278,  321 
Outer  sense,  a.  98, 108 


Pantheiem  and  Theism,  s.  16 

Particular  and  uniyerBal,  s.  42,  f.  96,  f. 
182,  216;  p.  825,  £ 

Perception,  Locke's  account  of,  s.  12; 
Hume's,  s.  195;  p.  811,  f. ;  cause  of 
our  perceptions,  p.  529 ;  perception 
and  reasoning,  s.  288,  f. ;  p.  376 

Pereonal  identity,  a.  184,  342 ;  p.  633, 
558 

PkUoeopky  haa  a  hiatoxr,  a.  2 ;  the  an- 
tient,  p.  606 ;  the  modem,  p.  610 

Pkytice  and  mathematies,  ■.  226,  f. 
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Pkynohgy  a&d  Home,  ■.  198,  f. 

PwuHar  Iqgio  and  Locke,  a.  119,  f. ;  and 
Home,  s.  202, 820. 

FoBiiiviBtt  how  he  juggies  with  *  pheno- 
mena,' 8.202;  how  he  differs  firom 
Hume,  a.  203 

Predication,  Hume's  theory  of,  s.  217,  f. 

Primary  qnalities  in  Locke,  s.  19,  77f 
97,  f. ;  in  Berkeley,  b.  169,  £ ;  in  Hume, 
8.  228,  f.;  p.  511 

ProbabtiUy  And  certainty,  s.  226,  836; 
p.  872,  876,  472;  probability  of 
chances,  p.  423 ;  of  causes,  p.  428 ; 
nnphilosophical  probability,  p.  439 

Propensity  to  feign,  s.  196,  203,  231, 
292,  805 

JVopoaitioHS,  import  of,  s.  224,  f. 

Peyekology.u,7,  10,  185, 142,  152,200 

QuaiUies  as  coexistent,  and  succession 
of  feelings,  s.  238,  f. ;  p.  511,  f.  628. 

Quantity  as  such  ignoM  by  Hume, 
a.  256;  how  he  seems  to  save  the 
acienoea  of  quantity,  a.  263  ;  p.  884, 
886,  f.  840,  f.  872 

Real  and  apparent  in  Locke,  a  22,  f. ; 
in  Hume,  a  208 ;  in  Hume  and  in- 
ductiye  logic,  a.  820 ;  aummary  of 
Locke'a  difflcultiea  aa  to  the  real,  a. 
1 18  ;  to  Locke  liyelv  ideaa  are  real, 
a  56,  118;  to  Berkeley  lively  and  co- 
herent ideaa,  a.  189 ;  to  Hume  every 
perception  ia  real,  p.  480;  but  we 
aacribe  a  'flctitioua  reality'  to  thoae 
that  are  constant  and  coherent,  p. 
484,  485  ;  the  real  can't  be  separateiil 
from  fictions  of  thought,  s.91,  829, 
845,  346,  and  paeeim. 

Reason  of  animals  and  of  man,  p.  469 

Reasoning  and  perception,  s.  283,  f. 
8i4;  p.  376,  896,  note;  reasoning 
from  past  to  future,  p.  888,  485; 
from  analogy,  p.  489 

Recognition,  s.  812 

Reflexion  in  Locke,  a  18, 127  ;  in  Berke- 
ley, s.  170 ;  in  Hume,  s.  197  ;  p.  817 

Relations  in  Locke,  s.  83,  f. ;  in  Berke- 
ley, s.  176,  f.  183;  in  Hume,  a.  206, 
f.  225,  f.  276 ;  natural  and  philoao- 
phical  relatione,  a.  296,  f.  Slfi  f. ;  p. 
822,  f.  872,  468 

Resemhlanoe,  a.  211,  f.  808 ;  p.  819, 864, 
407,  f. 

Scepticism  with  regard  to  reaaon,  p. 
472 ;  to  the  aenaea,  p.  478 ;  remedy 
for  sceptieiam,  p.  505,  544 


TDf 

Scholasticism  and  Lock»,  a.  118 

Science,  how  poaaible  to  Locke,  a  82,  f. ; 
to  Berkeley,  a.  186 ;  to  Hume,  a  223. 
f.  263,  294,  819.  f.  324;  acienee  of 
man,  the  baaia  of  all  aciencea,  p.  806 ; 
reats  on  experience,  p.  308. 

Self,  Locke'a  doctrine  o^  a  126,  f.; 
Berkeley's,  s.  189,  f. ;  Hume'a,  a.  839, 
I;  p.  617,  f.  538,  f.  558 

Sensation  and  reflexion,  a.  11,  f. ;  a.  195b 
f.;p.  817 

Sensatiofial  theory,  its  assumptionSv  a. 
22 ;  its  contradictions,  s.  45,  85,  &c. 

Sight  and  touch,  a  159,  177,  238 

Solidity  Kod  body,  s.  101, 228,  fl ;  p.  513 

Soul,  see  self ;  immateriality  of  thesonl, 
B.  840  ;  p.  516,  f. 

Space,  Locke's  account  of,  a.  1 10;  Berke- 
le/a,  a.  174,  f.;  Hume'a,  a.  233,  f. 
262,  f. ;  p.  884,  f. ;  infinite  divisibility 
of  apace,  how  got  rid  of  by  Hume,  a 
264 ;  p.  836,  f. ;  true  way  of  dealing 
with  it,  a.  271 ;  no  idea  of  empty 
apace,  a.  179,  278 ;  p.  858 ;  aummaiy 
of  contradictiona  in  Hume'a  aoooont 
of  space,  a.  254 

Spinoea  and  the  theolqgiana,  a  840; 
p.  524 

Spirit,  not  a  aubatanoe  bat  the  aomte 
of  aubstance,  a.  192 

Substance,  JjoMb  account  of,  a.  83,  f. 
50,  116.  Hume'a,  a  208,  214;  p. 
824,  505 ;  thinking  aubatanoe,  a  191, 
389;  p.  516 

Synthesis  and  analyaia,  a  221 ;  ayntheais 
of  auccesaive  feelings,  a.  809 

System  of  aenaea  and  memoiy  and 
ayatem  of  judgment^  a.  824,  t  827 ; 
p.  408  ;  this  amounta  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  Hume'a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, a  828 ;  true  unity  of  the  two 
systems,  a.  330 

Tahula  rasa,  can  it  know  itaelf?  a  9; 
what  is  it  ?  a  14,  15 

Tangible  and  visible  extension,  a  159, 
177,  233 ;  p.  345,  858 

Theism  and  Pantheism,  a  161,  198. 

Theology  of  Berkeley,  a  198;  theolo- 
gians and  Spinosa,  p.  524 

Thought,  can  it  originate?  s. 48,  62, 
118,  f. ;  thought  and  things,  s.  188; 
thou^t  and  sense,  a.  178,  281 

Tims,  Hume'a  account  of;  a  251,  259, 
f. ;  p.  838,  342,  843,  346 ;  no  idea  of 
empty  time,  p.  858 ;  time  and  num- 
ber, a  266;  p.  489;  eventa  in  tinM 
and  aelf;  a  1 42 ;  and  eternal  eanae,  1 
148»f. 
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TVutk,  real  and  verbal  in  Lodw,  8. 116 

Understanding  and  imagination,  p.  646 
Uniformity  of  nature,  not  knowable 
OD  Locke's  theoiy,  s.  84,  f, ;  nor  on 
Hume*B,  8.819,  f ;  p.  372,  f.  888,  f. 
403.  f.  431,  469,1464,  476,  &c. ; 
to  him  it  is  a  mere  '  propensity '  in 
ns,  B.  822 ;  this  won't  do  for  science, 
8.  323 ;  how  Home  makes  it  seem  to 
do,  8.  324,  f. 
Units  alone  really  exist  to  Hume,  i. 
268 ;  p.  887;  what  are  these  nnits? 
8.277 


VUL 


Univtrsal  proportions  in  Locke,  s.  121 ; 
Berkele^s  theozy  of  nniyersals,  s. 
182  ;  its  Talue,  s.  183 ;  universal  pro- 
positions of  geometiy  either  untrue 
or  unmeaning  to  Hume,  s.  274 


Vacuum^  an  impossible  idea,  s.  179, 

278,  f. ;  p.  368 
VisibU  exteusion,  see  tangible 
Vision,  Berkeley's  theory  of;  s.  169 
Vulgar  hypothesis  of  a  distinct  exist- 
ence 01   perceptions,  p.  491;   how 
Hume  juggles  with  this»  a.  804,  t 
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